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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  Difcovery  of  America,  if  we  confider  its  confequences,  is 
the  mod  important  event  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  The  gold 
and  filver  imported  from  the  New  World  into  Spain,  entirely  changed, 
in  a  few  years,  the  value  of  money,  and  the  price  of  labour  all  over 
Europe.  The  colonies,  efpecially  thofe  of  England,  planted  in  the 
American  iflands,  and  on  the  Continent,  have  increafed  the  number 
of  the  civilized  part  of  the  human  fpecies  :  they  have  fupplied  the  in- 
habitants of  our  quarter  of  the  globe  with  a  variety  of  commodities, 
formerly  unknown,  or  very  rare,  which  contribute  to  the  more  com- 
fortable enjoyment  of  life,  as  well  as  to  the  extenfion  of  trade  ;  and  by 
the  confumption  of  European  manufactures,  they  have  furnifhed  a  fub- 
fiftence  to  many  thoufands  of  European  artizans,  who  could  not  other- 
wife  have  found  employment.  The  number  of  mariners  was  fuddenly 
increafed ;  the  fcience  of  navigation  was  perfected ;  and  double  the 
former  number  of  fhips  have  long  navigated  the  ocean,  laden  alternate- 
ly with  the  commodities  of  each  hemifphere.  Europeans  engrofled 
the  trade  of  the  earth. 

But  if  that  fpirit  of  independency,  which  has  broke  out  with  fuch 
violence  in  the  Britifh  fettlements,  and  is  faid  to  have  fpread  itfelf  over 
the  whole  American  continent,  fhould  be  able  to  accomplifh  its  aim, 
the  ftate  of  commerce,  already  much  altered,  mud  undergo  a  total  re- 
volution. The  colonies,  inftead  of  depending  on  the  mother-countries 
will  themfelves  become  manufacturers  ;  unreftrained  by  commercial 
laws,  they  will  waft  their  commodities  to  every  quarter  of  the  o-lobe, 
and  receive  what  they  want  in  exchange  :  they  will  become  our  rivals 
in  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  alfo  in  the  trade  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft- 
Indies.  The  treafures  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  fuch  event,  will  no 
longer  flow  into  Spain,  but  will  circulate  through  that  continent  where 
they  have  their  fource,  in  exchange  for  its  different  commodities  and 
manufactures  j  and  this  circulation  will  give  activity  to  every  branch 
of  trade,  and  vigour  to  every  fpecies  of  induftry  ;  while  the  commerce 
of  Europe,  deprived  of  its  vivifying  principle,  will  fink  into  a  ftate  of 
expiring  languor.  Her  luxuries,  unfed  by  the  fountain  that  produced 
them,  will  prey  upon  her  vitals  ;  and  her  prefent  lucrative  trade  to 
India,  when  that  of  America  is  loft,  will  prove  not  only  unprofitable 
but  ruinous.  The  gold  and  filver  of  the  Weftern  World  alone  can  en- 
able us  to  purchafe  the  precious  commodities  of  the  Eaft. 

At  this  crifis,  when  new  republics  are  forming,  and  new  empires 
burfting  into  birth,  the  History  of  America  becomes  peculiarly 
interefting.     We  are  naturally  led  to  inquire,  by  what  train  of  circum- 
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fiances  fettlements  fo  lately  founded  have  arrived  at  fuch  a  degree  of 
wealth  and  power  as  to  attempt  new  eflablifhments,  in  defiance  of  the 
arms  of  a  great  nation.  Nor  will  the  iffiie  of  the  prefent  ftruggle,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  ihould  it  ever  prove  in  favour  of 
the  parent  ftate,  entirely  fubvert  the  order  of  things :  it  will  only  re- 
tard, for  a  few  years,  events  that  would  now  have  taken  place,  unleis 
the  fpirit  of  independency  Should  be  finally  extinguished.  By  the  aSTift- 
ance  of  foreign  troops,  we  may  poflibly  be  able  to  fubdue  our  refractory 
fellow  fubjeds;  but  we  muft  be  able  to  infpire  them  with  new  fenti- 
ments,  before  we  can  hold  them  in  Subjection.  The  termination, 
however,  of  this  conteSt,  the  moft  unhappy  in  which  England  ever 
was  engaged,  will  mark  an  important  sera  in  the  hiflory  of  Europe* 
as  well  as  of  America. 

But  though  the  progrefs  of  commerce  and  colonization,  and  the  dif- 
ferent wars  which  they  have   occafioned,  are  the  chief  objects  of  this 
hiftory,  they  are  not  its  fole  purpofe-      The  difcovery  of  America  not 
only  Drought  to  view   a  vail  continent,   and  iflands  of  whofe  existence 
mankind  had  formerly  no  conception,    but  where  every  plant,  and  tree, 
and  animal,  was  different  from  thofe  of  the   ancient  hemisphere.       It 
offered  to  human  contemplation  a   Spectacle  equally  new  and  aftonifh- 
ing;  alike  Angular  and  grand.       Nature  appeared  there  in  all  her  rude 
magnificence.     Immenfe  forefts,  untrod  but  by  the  foot  of  the  hunter, 
and  where  the  axe  had  never  exerted  its  power;   extenfive  plains,  with- 
out  any   traces  of  culture,   large  lakes,    great   rivers,    and    enormous 
mountains,    are  the  distinguishing  features  of  America.      That  favage 
and  fimple  ftate,  which  was  known  only  in  our  continent  by  the  fanci- 
ful descriptions   of  poets,    actually  exifted  in  the  other.     Man,  in  the 
New  World,    appeared  under  the   rudeSt  form  in  which  we  can  con- 
ceive him  to  fubfift :  he  was  not  only  a  ftranger  to  the  refinements  in 
policy  and  arts,    but  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  excepted,   almoft  un- 
acquainted with  property;    he  was  in  the  firft  ftage  of  his  being.     To 
follow  him  in  his  progrefs,   as  he   gradually  advances  from  this  infant 
ftate  of  civil  life  to  its  maturity;  to  bbferve  at  each  period  how  the 
faculties  of  his  understanding  unfold  ;   to  attend  to  the  efforts  of  his  ac- 
tive powers  ;    to  Avatch  the   motions  of  the  affections  as  they  arife  in 
his  heart,   and  mark  whither  they  tend,  and  with  what  ardour  they 
are  excited,    are   objects  of  which  the  writers   of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  had  but  an  imperfect  view,   but  which  are  fully  prefented  to  the 
historian  of  America,    and  will  form  not  the  leaft  interesting  part  of  the 
following  work. 
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BOOK        I. 

The  Discovery  of  America,  and  the  Conquest  of  the  two  great 
Empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  by  the  Spaniards* 

C    H    A    F.      I. 

7 be  Progrefs  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  from    the   earliejl  Accounts,   to  the   Difcoiiery   of  the 

New  World, 

IN  order  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the  various  fcenes  that  unfold  BOOK  r; 
themfelves  in  the  following  hiftory,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  give  fome  account 
of  the  progrefs  of  navigation,  prior  to  the  difcovery  of  America ;  and  as 
that  event  was  followed  by  a  fignal  revolution  in  the  commercial  world,  it  will 
alfo  be  fatisfa&ory  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  commerce  to  the  fame  memorable  sera. 
That  great  body  of  water  which  every  where  furrounds  the  earth,  and  fo 
frequently  interfects  it,  to  the  eye  of  untutored  man,.feems  intended  to  obftruct 
diat  intercourfe  which  Providence  defigned  it  to  facilitate.  Men  muft  have  lived 
feveral  ages  together,  and  have  made  considerable  progrefs  in  fcience,  as  well  as 
in  the  mechanical  arts,  before  they  could  conftrucf.  vefTels  of  fuch  a  fize,  and 
navigate  them  with  fo  much  {kill,  as  to  confider  the  ocean  as  beneficial  to  the 
interefts  of  fociety.  They  muft  alfo  have  experienced  a  variety  of  wants  :  they 
muft  have  perceived  the  riches  of  other  countries,  and  the  poverty  of  their  own  ; 
and  they  muft  have  been  lenfible  of  the  general  advantages  thai  might  be  derived 
i .  B  from 
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BOOK        I. 

The  Discovery  of  America,  and  the  Conojjest  of  the  two  great 
Empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  by  the  Spaniards* 

C    H    A    P.      I. 

7 he  Progrefs  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  from    the    earliejl  Accounts,    to  the   Difcowry    of  the 

New  World. 

IN  order  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the  various  fcenes  that  unfold   BOOK  17- 
themfelves  in  the  following  hiftory,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  fome  account 
of  the  progrefs  of  navigation,  prior  to  the  difcovery  of  America ;  and  as 
that  event  was  followed  by  a  fignal  revolution  in  the  commercial  world,  it  will 
alio  be  fatisfadtory  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  commerce  to  the  fame  memorable  asra. 

That  great  body  of  water  which  every  where  furrounds  the  earth,  and  fo 
frequently  interfects  it,  to  the  eye  of  untutored  man,,  feems  intended  to  obftruc~t 
that  intercourfe  which  Providence  defigned  it  to  facilitate.  Men  mult  have  lived 
feveral  ages  together,  and  have  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  fcience,  as  well  as 
in  the  mechanical  arts,  before  they  could  conftrudt  veffels  of  fuch  a  fize,  and 
navigate  them  with  fo  much  fkill,  as  to  confider  the  ocean  as  beneficial  to  the 
interefts  of  fociety.  They  muft  alfo  have  experienced  a  variety  of  wants  :  they 
muft  have  perceived  the  riches  of  other  countries,  and  the  poverty  of  their  own  ; 
and  they  muft  have  been  lenfible  of  the  general  advantages  tha»  might  be  derived 
i .  B  from 
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BOOK  I.  from  an  exchange  of  comniodities,  in  confequence  of  which  the  wants  of  or.c 
*— -v~-— '  country  would  be  fupplied  by  the  fupcrfluities  of  another,  before  they  turned 
their  minds  to  the  ftudy  of  navigation,  or  their  induftry  to  the  building  of  fhips. 
The  foil  muftill  have  requited  their  culture,  where  firft  they  thought  of  plough- 
ing the  main  ■,  and  the  game  and  the  fruits  of  the  foreft  mult  have  been  few, 
where  firft" they  reiblved  to  fell  its  trees,  and  convert  its  timber- into  a  veiTel,  in 
which  they  might  commit  themfelves  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

Experience  juftifies  this  conjecture.  The  barren  coaft  of  Phoenicia  produced 
the  firft  eminent  (hip-builders,  and  the  rock  of  Tyre  the  firft  navigators  of  any 
note.  Navigation  foon  made  the  Phoenicians  acquainted  with  all  the  advantages 
of  commerce.  The  induftry  and  ingenuity  of  the  people  compenfated  for  the 
barrennefs  of  the  foil :  they  carried  every  fpecies  of  manufacture  to  the  greateft 
perfection  then  known ;  the  city  of  Tyre  became  the  principal  emporium  in  the 
ancient  world.  Thither  reforted  the  merchants  of  all  nations;  and  Phoenician 
vefiels  not  only  frequented  all  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  pafling  the 
Straits  of  Gades  *,  vifited  the  weftern  coafts  of  Spain  and  Africa.  There  they 
dilpoiedof  their  rich  fabrics,  and  received  in  return  the  neceffaries  of  life,  or  the 
rude  materials  of  induftry,  from  countries  more  abounding  in  natural  fuperflui- 
ties,  or  nations  lefs  advanced  in  the  arts. 

Nor  was  this  enterprifing  people  fatisfied  with  thefe  advantages.  Having  made 
themfelves  maflers  of  Elath,  and  other  commodious  harbours  in  the  Arabian 
Gulph  or  Red  Sea,  they  eftablifhed  a  trade  with  Arabia  and  India  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Ethiopia  on  the  other.  From  the  different  ports  of  thefe  countries, 
to  which  their  fhips  regularly  reforted,  but  efpecially  from  India,  they  imported 
many  precious  commodities,  and  enjoyed  for  feveral  ages,  without  a  rival,  the 
lucrative  trade  of  the  Eaft.  Thefe  commodities  were  carried  over  land  from 
Elath  to  Rhinocolura,  the  neareft  port  in  the  Mediterranean  •,  where  being  re- 
fhipped,  they  were  tranfported  to  Tyre,  or  to  Sidon,  a  city  fcarcely  lefs  eminent  on 
the  fame  coaft;  and  from  thofe  marts  they  were  diftributed  through  h'urope,  Afia, 
and  Africa,  as  far  as  travelling  was  practicable  or  navigation  known  f. 

The  Carthaginians,  a  colony  from  Phoenicia,  inherited  the  commercial  fpiritof 
their  parent  ftate,  and  applied  to  navigation  with  no  lefs  ardour  and  fuccefs.  But 
though  Carthage  early  rivalled,  and  foon  furpafled  Tyre  in  wealth  and  power,  the 
Phoenicians  continued  to  enjoy  the  exclufive  pofilffion  of  the  trade  to  India.  The 
mercantile  activity  of  the  Carthaginians  took  another  direction  ;  their  navigation 
extended  itfelf  chiefly  towards  the  weft  and  north.  They  not  only  vifited  the 
coafts  of  Spain,  but  alio  thofe  of  Gaul  and  Britain  ;  and  pufhing  their  hardinefs 
yet  farther,  they  failed  along  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  where  they  planted  feveral 
colonies,  and  launching  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  difcovered  the  Canaries  or  For- 
tunate iflands,  fuppofed  to  be  the  utmoft  limits  of  ancient  navigation  in  the  weftern 
main  £. 

•  Now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

•f-  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  xvi.     D;od.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  }  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  vi,  c.  37. 
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The  Greeks,  notwithstanding  the  favourable  fituation  of  their  country,  almoft  CHAP.  f. 
encompafled  by  the  fea,  which  formed  many  fpacious  bays  and  commodious  v-""~v— -f 
harbours,  and  though  furrounded  by  fertile  iflands,  were  late  in  making  any  con- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  navigation.  Even  in  their  moft  improved  Mate,  they  hirdly 
carried  on  any  commerce  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean.  Their  chief 
intercourle  was  with  the  colonies  of  their  countrymen  planted  in  Afia  Minor,  in 
Italy,  and  Sicily ;  though  they  fometimes  vifited  the  ports  of  Egypt,  of  Gaul, 
and  of  Thrace  ;  or  palling  through  the  Hellefpont,  now  the  Dardanelles,  traded 
with  the  countries  fituated  around  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea  -ff . 

But  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Afia,  enlarged  the  fphere  of 
Grecian  navigation,  and  was  followed  by  a  revolution  in  the  commercial  world, 
no  lefs  remarkable  than  that  which  it  produced  in  the  political.  That  extraor- 
dinary man,  whole  genius  fitted  him  equally  for  conqueft  and  dominion,  had  no 
fooner  accomplifhed  the  deftru&ion  of  Tyre,  and  reduced  Egypt  to  fubjectiorii . 
than  he  founded  a  great  city,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name,  and  which  he  pro- 
pofed  to  make  the  centre  of  commerce,  as  well  as  the  feat  of  empire.  This  citv 
was  fituated  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  river  Nile,  that  by  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arabian  gulph,  it  might  command  the  trade 
both  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft;  and  that  fituation  was  chofcn  with  fo  much  difcern- 
ment,  that  Alexandria  foon  became,  what  Tyre  had  been,  the  greateft  empo- 
rium in  the  ancient  world  *. 

But  the  ambition  of  Alexander  was  not  fatisfied  with  having  opened  to  his 
countrymen  a  communication  with  India  by  fea;  he  afpired  at  thefovereignty  of 
that  rich  territory,  and  fonducted  an  army  thither  by  land.  Enterprifmg  how- 
ever as  he  was,  he  may  be  faid  rather  to  have  dilcovered,  than  to  have  conquered 
it.  His  rain  expedition  ferved  only  to  make  him  more  fenfible  of  its  importance, 
and  his  immature  death  prevented  any  fecond  attempt  to  fubdue  it.  But  the  Indian 
trade  eftablifhed  at  Alexandria  continued  to  flourifh,  not  only  under  the  Grecian 
monarchs  of  Egypt,  but  after  that  kingdom  was  fubjefted  to  the  Roman  power., 
It  even  furvived  the  Roman  empire  itfelf,  whole  declining  majefty  it  had  contri- 
buted to  fuftain,  and  was  never  totally  ruined,  till  the  difcovery  of  the  pafiagc 
to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  -f- :  fo  great  was  the  fagacity  and  forefight 
of  the  Macedonian  hero,  who  has  been  branded  with  the  name  of  madman  by 
one  eminent  writer  J,  and  compared  with  a  common  highwayman  by  ano- 
ther § ! 

The  progrefs  of  the  Romans  in  commerce  and  navigation  was  ftill  more 
flow,  and  lefs  cortfiderable  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  Their  military  education, 
the  genius  of  the  people,  and  the  fpirit  of  their  laws,  all  tended  to  eftrange  them 
from  mercantile  purluits.  The  necedity  of  oppofing  a  formidable  rival,  not 
any  commercial  views,  firft  made  them  aim  at  naval  power ;  and  it  was  the  de- 

+f   Huer.   Hid.  du  Commerce  des  Anciens. 

•  Diod.   Sicul.    lib.  xviii.    c.   I.     Arrian.  de  Expedit.  Alex.  lib.  vii.  c.   27,  28.     Strab, 
Geog.  lib.  xvii. 
+  Mun's  Difcourfes  on  the  Eaft-India  Commerce.  J  Pope.  §  Hawkefwonh. 
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BOOK  f.  fire  of  bending  all  nations  under  one  yoke,  not  of  uniting  them  by  mutual  in- 
*-"*""■>  "**  tereft  in  the  exchange  of  goods,  that  prompted  them  to  afpire  at  the  dominion 
of  the  fea,  which  they  had  found  to  be  infeparably  connected  with  that  of  the 
land.  Even  after  the  Roman  arms  had  lubdued  all  the  maritime  ftates  in  the 
ancient  world  •,  when  Carthage,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  had  lubmitted  to  their 
power,  and  when  the  fubverfion  of  the  republic  had  foftened  the  feverity,  and 
brought  down  the  ftatelinefs  of  ancient  manners,  commerce  did  not  rife  to  any 
high  degree  of  eftimation  among  the  Romans.  The  trade  of  the  conquered 
countries  was  fuffered  to  remain  almoft  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and 
continued  to  flow  in  its  former  channels. 

But  kingdoms  and  commonwealths,  when  reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces,, 
could  not  retain  the  enterprifing  lpirit  of  independent  ftates  •,  nor  could  the  addi- 
tional fecurity  which  commerce  is  fuppofed  *  to  have  received  from  the  extent 
of  the  Roman  authority,  or  the  vigilant  infpection  of  the  Roman  magiftrates,. 
compenfate  for  the  want  of  that  lpirit.  Rome  was  indeed  a  market  for  every 
luxury  ;  but  every  province  was  a  ftate  prifon  :  and  the  wealth  of  the  whole  em- 
pire was  wafted  to  Italy,  where  it  was  wafted  in  voluptuous  profufion.  "  One, 
indeed,  fuperintending  power,  moved  and  regulated  the  induftry  of  mankind, 
and  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  joint  efforts  +  ■,"  but  that  power,  like  a  fpring  ren- 
dered feeble  by  its  length,  was  unable,  though  unreftrained  by  any  partial  ob- 
structions or  interfering  force,  to  communicate  vigour  to  the  complicated  ma- 
chine/ If  navigation,  therefore,  received  any  improvements  under  the  Roman 
dominion,  they  muft  have  arifen  from  the  natural  progrefs  of  the  human  mind, 
not  from  any  advantages  peculiar  to  the  Roman  government,  which  was  a- 
like  defpotic,  oppreffive,  and  debafing. 

The  Romans  however,  not  with  (landing  their  difinclination  to  naval  affairs, 
greatly  contributed,  by  their  victorious  armies,  to  extend  the  intercourfe  of  na- 
tions, as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  unknown  lands  and  feas»  Previous  to  their 
conquefts,  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  had  no  communication  with  thofe 
countries  in  Europe,  which  now  form  its  molt  opulent  and  powerful  kingdoms. 
The  interior  parts  of  Spain  and  Gaul  were  little  known ;  Britain,  except  by  its 
northern  neighbours,  had  only  been  vifited  by  a  few  Carthaginian  merchants  • 
and  the  name  of  Germany  had  fcarcely  been  heard  of  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Alps.  Into  all  thefe  countries  the  Roman  armies  penetrated,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  they  fubdued.  Nor  was  the  progrefs  of  the  Romans  lei's  con.- 
fiderable  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  Africa,  they  acquired  a  confi- 
derable  knowledge  of  all  the  countries  that  ftretch  along  the  coaft  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  In  Afia, 
they  not  only  made  themfelves  mafters  of  moil  of  the  provinces  that  compofed 
the  Perfun  and  Macedonian  empires,  but,  after  their  victories  over  Mithri- 
dates  and  Tigranes,  they  feem  to  have  lurveyed  the  countries  contiguous  to  the 
Calptan  and  Euxine  feas,  more  accurately  than  they  had  been  formerly,  and  to 

*  Robtrtfon,   Iiift.  America,  Bcok  i.  f  W.  ibid. 
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have  carried  on  a  more  extenfive  trade  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  with  the  opulent    CHAP.  I. 
and  commercial  nations  then  feated  around  the  latter  J.  ' — ■" v"~— J 

Such  was  the  progrefs  of  commerce,  navigation,  and  difcovery  among  the 
ancients,  from  the  firft  dawn  of  civilization,  to  the  full  eftablifhment  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  the  moll  enlightened  £era  in  the  ancient  world  •,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  they  were  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted  even  with  that  portion  of 
the  earth  which  was  known  to  them.  They  were  almoft  'entirely  ignorant  of 
thofe  vaft  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  which  are  at  prefent  fubjedb  to  the 
kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  Pruffia,  and  thole  which  belong  to  the 
Ruffian  empire.  With  the  north  of  Afia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  they 
were  ftill  lcls  acquainted;  and  the  fertile  and  opulent  countries  of  India,  beyond 
the  Ganges,  were  to  them  regions  unexplored. 

Tnat  part  of  India,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Malabar  coaft,  appears 
to  have  been  the  utmoft  limit  of  ancient  navigation  in  the  Eaft,  as  the  Canaries 
were  in  the  Well.  Nor  is  the  narrownefs  of  thefe  boundaries  by  any  means  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  we  reflect  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  that  property 
of  the  magnet,  which  makes  it  point  to  the  poles,  and  confequently  with  the  ma- 
riner's compafs.  Deftitute  of  this  faithful  guide,  which  now  conducts  the  pilot 
with  fo  much  certainty  in  the  unbounded  ocean,  they  durfl  feldom  quit  fight  of 
land,  but  crept  timidly  along  the  coaft,  expofed  to  all  the  dangers,  and  retarded 
by  all  the  obftructions,  unavoidable  in  holding  fuch  an  aukward  courfe,  doubling 
every  ftormy  cape,  and  becalmed  in  every  bay.  They  had  no  other  method  of 
regulating  their  direction,  but  by  obferving  the  fun  and  ftars ;  and  when  thefe 
difappeared,  during  the  darknefs  ol  night,  when  the  heavens  were  involved  in 
clouds,  their  courfe  was  neceflarily  retarded.  Hence  many  years  were  requifite 
for  performing  voyages  which  are  now  accomplilhed  in  a  few  months ;  and  the 
vefTels  being  fmall  and  fhallovv,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rocks  and  fhoals,  and  de- 
pending as  much  for  their  navigation  upon  oars  as  fails,  every  part  of  the  nau- 
tical art  was  of  confequence  imperfect  *. 

Other  qaufes  confpired  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  difcovery  among  the  ancients. 
They  fuppofed  all  that  portion  of  the  earth  which  lies  between  the  tropics,  or 
what  they  called  the  torrid  zone,  now  found  to  yield  both  the  neceflaries  and  the 
comforts  of  life  in  the  moft  luxurious  profufion,  to  be  not  only  uninhabitable 
by  man,  but  the  region  of  perpetual  fterility.  Nor  was  this  wild  opinion 
peculiar  to  the  ignorant  vulgar  •,  it  was  adopted  by  the  moft  enlightened  phi- 
lofophers  and  beft  informed  geographers,  who  only  differed  about  the  extent . 
of  the  void  and  uninhabitable  fpace,  fome  confining  it  to  twelve,  others 
to  eight  degrees  on  each  fide  of  the  equator.  They  even  believed  the  heat 
of  the  torrid  zone  to  be  fo  excelfive,  as  to  prove  an  infuperable  barrier  againft 
all    intercourfe  between  the  inhabitants  of  the   two  temperate  regions  of  the 

I  Robertfon,  Hift.  America,   book  i. 

*  Kilt.   Philcf.  et  Po!it.  des  Eublikercuns,  &c.  des  Euro^.  dais  !e  deux  In:'es,  par.l'Abbe 
Raynal,  liv.  i.  Hill.  Amer.  b.  i. 

i.  C  earth,. 
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BOOK  I.    f arth  *.     Men  confequently  were  not  likely  to  prosecute  difcovery,  at  the  hazard 
v v — -J    or'  their  lives,  where  the  foil  was  fuppofed  to  produce  nothing  that  could  recom- 
pense them  for  the  danger  to  which  they  muft  expofe  themi'elves. 

But  rude  as  the  art  of  navigation  was,  even  in  its  moil  improved  ftate,  among 
the  ancients,  it  became  (till  more  imperfect  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
power,  and  the  knowledge  of  remote  countries  ftill  more  confined.  That 
languor  and  feeblenefs,  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  as  refulting 
from  the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  encouraged  the  barbarous  nations,  who 
had  been  expelled  to  the  north  of  Europe  and  of  Afia,  to  afiemble  their  armies 
on  its  frontiers-,  to  circumfcribe  its  dominion-,  to  difmember,  and  at  laft  to 
overturn  it.  The  arts  and  fciences  of  the  Romans  perifhed  with  their  empire, 
and  Europe  may  be  faid  to  have  returned  to  a  fecond  infancy  in  knowledge  and 
civilization.  The  barbarous  invaders,  confifting  of  various  tribes,  differing 
from  each  other  in  language  and  cuftoms,  parcelled  out  their  conqueffs  into 
many  fmall  independent  ftates,  jealous  of  their  freedom,  and  between  whole 
members  no  intercourfe  fubfifted.  Habituated  to  the  feverities  of  a  military  life, 
averfe  to  induftry,  and  unacquainted  with  the  arts,  they  had  few  wants  tofupply, 
and  no  fuperfluities  to  difpofe  of.  All  commerce  between  nations  ceafed  ;  and 
not  only  the  knowledge  of  diftant  countries  was  loft,  but  almoft  their  very  names 
were  forgot  in  Europe  f. 

This  great  revolution,  the  moft  memorable  in  the  hiftory  of  human  affairs,  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  partly  occafioned  by  the  vanity  or  caprice  of  Conftantine, 
.who  transferred  the  feat  of  government  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  to  which 
he  oave  his  own  name,  and  which  continued  to  flourifh  long  after  the  capital  of 
the  world  was  in  ruins.  But  if  Italy  and  the  wettern  provinces  became  lefs  fe- 
cure  by  the  removal  of  the  imperial  feat,  Greece  and  the  eaftern  provinces,  cer- 
tainly the  moft  valuable,  were  better  defended  in  confequence  of  that  event. 
Conftantinople,  though  often  threatened,  efcaped  the  deftruftive  rage  of  the  bar- 
barians, who  fpread  defolation  over  the  reft  of  Europe.  In  that  city,  the  know- 
ledge of  ancient  arts  and  difcoveries  was  preferved,  together  with  a  tafte  for  ele- 
gance and  fplendour ;  and  commerce,  with  its  neceffary  attendant,  navigation, 
which  alone  can  furnifh  the  luxuries  of  foreign  countries,  was  profecuted  with 
vigour  and  fuccefs.  The  merchants  of  Conftantinople  not  only  traded  to  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  adjacent  coaft  of  Afia,  but  imported  the 
precious  commodities  of  India,  by  the  way  of  Alexandria.  Even  after  Egypt 
•was  fubjecled  to  the  fword  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea 
cut  off,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks,  or  Romans  as  they  affected  to  call  them- 
felves,  found  out  a  new  channel,  through  which  the  produce  and  the  manufac- 
tures of  India  were  conveyed  to  Conftantinople.  They  were  carried  up  the  river 
Indus,  as  far  as  it  is  navigable ;  thence  they  were  tranfported,  by  land,  to  the 


*  Cicero,  Somn.  Scip.  c.  vi.     Plin.  lib.  ii.     Strabo,  lib.  ii. 
f  Robertfon,  Hift.  Charles  V.  vol.  I.  Hift.  Arcer.  b.  i. 
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banks  of  the  Oxus,  and  proceeded  down  that  river  to  the  Cafpian  fea;  crofting    CHAP.  I. 

which,  they  entered  the  Volga,  and  failing  up  it,  were  carried  by  land  to  the  v 

Tanais,  which  conducted  them  into  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  where  veffels  of 

a  larger  fize,  from  Constantinople,  waited  their  arrival  *  :  or,  according  to  other 

accounts,  they  were  carried,  by  a  fhorter  courfe,  up  the  river  Cyrus,  and  down 

the  Phafis ;  Serpana,  on  the  banks  of  the  latter,  which  empties  itfelf  in  the 

Euxine  fea,  being  only  five  davs  journey  from  the  ftream  of  the  former  -f- :  but 

both  channels  were  mod  probably  taken  advantage  of,  and  more  or  lefs  purfued 

at  different  times,  as  the  Greeks  happened  to  be  at  peace  or  war  with  the  nations 

on  the  banks  of  the  feveral  rivers. 

The  trade  with  India  was  carried  on  through  thefe,  and  other  lefs  confiderable 
channels,  from  the  feventh  to  the  eleventh  century,  during  which  time. Conftan- 
tinople continued  to  be  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft.  Before 
the  latter  period,  however,  Europe  began  to  emerge  from  that  barbarifm  in  which 
it  had  been  plunged  by  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  rude  tribes  who  had 
fettled  in  its  different  provinces,  but  efpecially  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Italy, 
having  acquired  by  degrees  fome  relifli  for  the  comforts  of  civil  life,  foreign  com- 
merce was  revived,  induftry  and  emulation  were  excited,  and  the  intercourfe  be- 
tween nations  was  reftored. 

Even  prior  to  this  asra,  fome  attempts  had  been  made  at  naval  power,  by 
Charlemagne  in  France,  and  Alfred  the  Great  in  England.  The  neceffity  of 
oppofing  the  Normans  or  Danes,  as  they  were  occafionally  called,  who  made 
their  attacks  by  fea,  and  were  confidered  as  lords  of  the  ocean,  roufed  the  atten- 
tion of  thoie  two  enlightened  and  powerful  princes ;  and  feveral  Italian  cities 
took  fteps  no  lefs  vigorous,  proportioned  to  their  force,  in  order  to  oppofe  the 
invafions  of  the  Saracens. 

The  marine  of  France  and  England,  efpecially  that  of  the  former,  went  to 
decay  under  the  fucceffors  of  Alfred  and  Charlemagne  -,  but  the  activity  of  the 
Italians,  being  once  awakened,  never  remitted  its  efforts.  They  turned  their 
minds  from  war  to  commerce:  navigation  flourifhed  among  them  ;  and  they  be- 
came the  carriers,  the  bankers,  and  the  factors  of  Europe  and  of  Afia.  Con- 
ftantinople was  the  chief  mart  to  which  they  at  firft  reforted.  There  they  were 
fupplied  both  with  the  precious  commodities  of  the  Eaft,  and  with  many  curious 
manufactures,  the  product  of  the  ancient  arts  and  ingenuity  that  ftill  remained 
among  the  Greeks,  or  which  they  had  learned  to  fabricate  by  their  intercourfe 
with  India.  Thefe  they  distributed  over  Europe-,  and  communicated  infenfibly, 
to  its  various  nations,  a  taite  for  arts  and  manufactures,  of  which  they  had  hither- 
to had  no  conception  J. 

*  Huet,   Hift.  du  Com.  des  Anciens.     Ramufio.     Robertfon,  Hift.  Amer.  b.  i. 
f  Mod.  Univ.  Hift.  vol.  IV.  fol.  edit.    Hift.  Philof.  et  Polit.  des  Etabliflemens,  &c.  des  Euro- 
piens  dans  le  deux  Indes,  par  l'Abbe  Raynal,  liv.  i.  c  6. 
X  Murat.  Antiquit.  leal.  vol.  II. 

The 
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BOOK  I.  The  corruption  of  the  Greeks  favoured  the  indudry  and  emerprifing  fpirit  of 
*- — v  -*'  the  Italians.  Enervated  by  luxury,  and  funk  in  indolence,  to  which  they  were 
allured  by  a  debafing  fu perdition,  the  citizens  of  Conftantinople  not  only  refigned 
to  the  Italian  dates  the  trade  of  Europe,  but  alfo  permitted  them  to  make  them- 
felves  mafters  imperceptibly  of  that  of  Afia.  Become  rich  and  powerful  by 
tranlporting  the  merchandize  of  the  Greeks,  the  fubtle  Italians  began  to  attempt 
edablifhments  for  themlelves,  at  the  expence  of  their  employers,  and  to  fabricate 
thole  curious  manufactures,  which  they  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  purchafe  at 
an  enormous  price.  The  Genoefe  not  only  fettled  a  colony  in  the  very  fuburbs  of 
Condantinople,  but  got  pofTeffion  of  Caffa  in  Grim  Tartary,  with  the  trade  to 
India  by  the  Cafpian  and  Euxine  leas.  The  Venetians,  Florentines,  and  Pilans, 
found  means  to  carry  on  the  fame  trade  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  1  he  foldans 
bfEcrypt,  become  more  enlightened  than  their  predeceflbrs,  who  had  burnt  the 
famous  Alexandrian  library,  encouraged  a  commerce,  which  they  faw  would  be 
attended  with  many  lucrative  advantages  ;  and  the  Italian  powers,  butefpecially  the 
Venetians,  notwithdanding  their  averfion  to  the  Mahometans,  and  the  infults  to 
which  they  were  expoled,  continued  to  prof  cute  it  from  the  fame  motives.  The 
ancient  port  of  Alexandria  was  revived,  and  the  trae  of  India  flowed  once  more 
in  the  channel  marked  out  for  it  by  the  penetrating  and  enlightened  founder  of  that 
city  f . 

The  Crufades,  or  military  expeditions  to  the  Ead,  in  order  to  deliver  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  dominion  of  the  Infidels,  alio  confpired  to  increafe  the  commerce 
and  maritime  power  of  the  Italians.  They  alone  were  acquainted  with  the 
navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  poffeffed  veffels  of  furncient  fize  to  tranlporc 
into  Alia  the  multitudes  that  enlided  themfelves  in  thofe  enthufiadic  enterprizes. 
They  were  therefore  employed  by  the  kings  of  France,  England,  and  other 
countries,  to  carry  thither  their  armies.  They  fupplied  them,  while  there,  with 
provifions  and  military  dores  ;  and  in  confequence  of  thefe  fervices,  they  not  only 
became  poflefied  of  immenfe  fums  of  money,  but  obtained  commercial  privileges 
and  edablifhments  of  great  confequence,  in  the  conqueds  made  by  the  cham- 
pions of  the  crofs,  on  the  fea-coads  of  Syria  and  Paledine  *. 

Nor  were  the  commercial  effects  of  the  Crufades  confined  to  the  Italian  dates. 
The  other  European  nations,  by  their  expeditions  into  Afia,  became  acquainted 
with  remote  regions,  which  they  formerly  knew  only  by  name,  or  by  the  reports 
of  ignorant  and  credulous  pilgrims  ;  and  as  the  fird  rendezvous  of  the  armies 
of  the  crofs  was  commonly  in  Italy,  and  the  fecond  in  the  plains  of  Dalmatia, 
whence  they  marched  by  land  to  Condantinople,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
fervingthe  manners,  the  arts,  and  the  accommodations,  of  people  more  polifhed 

f  Huet,  Hift  du  Com.  des  Anc.  Elmacin,  Hid.  Sar.  Hift.  Ph'ilof.  dcs  Etablif.  &c.  par 
Raynal,  liv.  i.    Rcbertfon,  Hift.  Amer.  b.  i. 

*  Murat.  Amiquk.  Ital.  vol.  II.  Mod.  Univ.  Hift.  vol.  IV.  fol.  edit.  Rcbertfon,  Hift. 
Charles  V.  vol.  I. 
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than  thcmfelves.  Even  m  Afia,  where  the  caliphs  had  diffufed  knowledge  and 
civilization  through  their  empire,  thofe  pious  warriors  found  arts  and  improve- 
ments to  which  they  were  ftrangers.  Their  views  enlarged  ;  their  prejudices  wore 
off-,  new  ideas  crowded  into  their  minds ;  and  as  a  dole  intercourfe  between  the 
Eaft  and  Welt  fubfifted  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  till  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  during  which  period  new  armies  were  continually  march- 
ing from  Europe  into  Afia,  while  former  adventurers  returning  home,  communi- 
cated to  their  countrymen  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired,  and  the  habits  of 
life  they  had  contracted  by  refuling  among  more  refined  nations,  a  taiie  for 
pomp,  for  pleafure,  and  amufement,  together  with  a  bolder  l'pirit  of  enterprife, 
gradually  diffufed  itfelf  over  Europe.  The  principal  maritime  ftates  not  only 
encouraged  the  refort  of  foreigners  to  their  harbours,  but  began  to  perceive  the 
advantage  of  applying  to  commerce  themlelves,  and  the  necefllty  of  import- 
ing thole  precious  commodities,  which  they  were  obliged  to  purchale  at  an  enor- 
mous and  dilcretionary  price  from  others  -f-. 

The  commercial  fpirit  awakened  in  the  North  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Lubec  having  opened  fome  trade 
with  the  nations  then  fituated  around  the  Baltic,  found  themlelves  obliged  to  en- 
ter into  a  league  of  mutual  defence  againft  the  pirates  who  infefted  that  lea.  The 
advantages  derived  from  this  union  determined  other  cities  to  join  in  the  con- 
federacy •,  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  eighty  of  the  moft  confiderable  towns,  fcattered 
through  thofe  vaft  countries  which  ftretch  from  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  to  Co- 
logne upon  the  Rhine,  united  in  the  famous  Hanleatic  league,  which  became  lo 
formidable,  that  its  alliance  was  courted,  and  its  enmity  dreaded  by  the  greater! 
monarchs  £. 

The  members  of  this  powerful  affociation,  who  formed  the  firfl  fyftematic 
plan  of  commerce  known  in  modern  times,  exchanged  the  naval  ftores,  and  other 
bulky  commodities  of  the  North,  with  the  Italians  or  Lombards,  as  they  were 
then  generally  called,  for  the  productions  of  India  and  the  manufactures  of  Italy. 
Flanders  was  the  theatre  of  thefe  operations ;  navigation  being  ftill  lb  imperfect, 
that  a  voyage  between  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  leas  could  not  be  performed 
in  one  fummer.  A  magazine  or  ftore-houfe,  half  way  between  the  commercial 
cities  in  the  North  and  thofe  of  Italy,  was  therefore  neceffary.  Bruges  was  pitched 
upon  as  the  moft  convenient  fkuation  •,  and  as  that  city  became  the  centre  of 
commerce  between  the  Lombard  and  Hanfeatic  merchants,  the  Flemings  traded 
with  both  in  that  city  to  fuch  extent  as  well  as  advantage,  as  fpread  among  them 
a  general  habit  of  induftry,  which  long  rendered  Flanders  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces the  moft  opulent,  the  moft  populous,  and  the  beft  cultivated  countries 
in  Europe.     They  monopolized  almoft  entirely,  during  three  centuries,  the  two 

f  Ut  fupra. 

Anderfon,  Hid.  Com.  vol.  I.     Robertfon,  Hilt.  Charles  V.  vol.  I. 
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BOOK  I.  great  manufactures  of  wool  and  flax,  which  feem  to  have  been  confiderable  in  the 
*"" — *    — '     Netherlands  as  far  back  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne  *. 

Soon  after  this  regular  intercourfe  was  opened  between  the  north  and  fouth  of 
Europe,  a  fortunate  difcovery  was  made,  which  contributed  more  than  all  the 
efforts  and  ingenuity  of  preceding  ages,  to  improve  and  to  extend  navigation. 
That  wonderful  property  of  the  magnet,  by  which  it  communicates  a  virtue  fo 
extraordinary  to  a  needle,  or  (lender  rod  of  iron,  as  to  point  towards  the  poles 
of  the  earth,  was  oblerved.  The  ufe  which  might  be  made  of  this  difcovery,  in 
directing  navigation,  was  immediately  perceived-,  and  that  invaluable,  through 
now  familiar  inftrument,  the  mariner's  compafs,  was  framed. 

When  navigators  found,  that,  by  means  of  the  compafs,  they  could  at  all 
times,  and  in  every  place,  difcover  the  north  and  fouth  with  eafe  and  accuracy, 
it  became  no  longer  necefiary  to  depend  merely  on  the  light  of  the  (tars  and  the 
obfervation  of  the  fea-coait.  They  gradually  abandoned  their  ancient  timid  and 
lingering  courie  along  the  ihore,  ventured  boldly  into  the  ocean,  and  relying  on 
this  new  guide,  could  fteer  in  the  darkeft  night,  and  under  the  moft  cloudy 
iky,  with  a  fecurity  and  precifion  hitherto  unknown  f. 

Lifbon  and  Alexandria,  however,  continued  to  mark  the  limits  of  modern 
navigation,  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  •,  when  the  Spaniards, 
by  what  accident  we  are  not  told,  difcovered  the  Canaries  or  Fortunate  Iflands. 
Thele  iflands  were  known  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  are  fuppoled,  as  has  been 
already  oblerved,  to  be  the  utmoft  (tretch  of  ancient  navigation  in  the  weftern 
ocean  :  nor  did  the  moderns  advance  beyond  them,  till  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  But  before  that  sera,  many  events  had  confpired  to  roufe  the 
minds  of  men  to  enterprife,  and  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  the  habitable 
globe. 

The  crulades,  by  opening  a  communication  between  the  Eaft  and  Weft,  not 
only  taught  the  European  princes  the  value  of  a  naval  force,  and  afforded  them 
an  opportunity  of  gaining  a  more  perfect  knowledge  than  they  could  otherwife 
have  acquired  of  the  fituation,  produce,  and  extent  of  the  great  monarchies  in 
Afia,  but  awakened  a  general  paffion  for  adventures  as  well  as  a  fpirit  of  com- 
merce. In  confequence  of  this  vpalfion,  Ieveral  peribns  advanced  far  beyond  the 
countries  where  the  champions  of  the  Crofs  carried  on  their  operations,  travelling 
by  land  into  the  more  remote  and  opulent  regions  of  the  Eaft.  The  irruptions  of 
the  Tartars,  under  Jenghiz  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  alfo  contributed  to  the  fame 
effect.  Thefe  two  rapid  conquerors,  who,  from  oblcure  beginnings,  role  to  the 
higheft  pinnacle  of  human  greatnefs,  who  broke,  at  different  times,  the  Mahome- 
tan power,  and  made  themfelves  matters  of  almoft  all  Afia,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Rufila  to  the  extremity  of  India,  received  Ieveral  embodies  from  the  pope  and 
the  Chnftian  princes;  and  though  the  perfons  deputed  on  fuch  occafions  were  ge- 


*  Ut  fupra.     See  alfo  Lud.  Guic.  Defcrit.  di  Paefi  Baffi. 

f  Collinas  et  Trorabcflus  de  Acus  Nautica;  Jnvent.     Roberlfon,  Hill.  Amer.  b.  i. 
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nerally  monks,  and  confequently  little  qualified  for  defcribing  the  countries  or  CHAP.  I. 
the  people  they  vifited,  yet  feveral  ui'eful  informations  were  obtained  by  their  V_J  ""*"""**«' 
means  relative  to  regions  formerly  unknown  in  Europe  *. 

Some  were  induced,  by  commercial  motives,  to  follow  the  Tartar  camp  or 
court,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Marco  Polo  of  Venice  •,  and  fome  entered 
voluntarily  into  the  armies  of  Jenghiz  and  Tamerlane,  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  taking  vengeance  on  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  the  great  enemies 
of  the  Chriftian  name-}-:,  whilft  others,  and  in  particular  our  countryman  Sir 
John  Mandeville,  prompted  by  mere  curiofity,  vifited  the  interior  and  remote 
parts  both  of  Afia  and  Africa  J.  Polo  penetrated  as  far  eaft  as  Cambalu,  or 
Peking,  the  capital  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Cathay  or  China,  fubject  at  that 
time  to  the  fuccefibrs  of  Jenghiz  Khan.  He  made  more  than  one  voyage  on  the 
Indian  ocean;  he  traded  in  many  of  its  principal  iflands,  from  which  Europe 
had  long  received  fpiceries,  and  other  precious  commodities,  without  knowing 
the  particular  countries  to  which  it  was  indebted  for  thole  productions ;  and  by 
the  defcription  which  he  furnifiied  of  Madagafcar,  and  the  neighbouring  coafts  of 
Africa,  he  gave  reafon  to  believe,  that  a  paiTage  to  India  by  fea  was  not  only 
pofiible  but  practicable  |[. 

The  coincidence  of  this  conjecture  with  the  reports  of  antiquity  to  the  fame 
purpofe  §,  and  the  increafing  demand  for  India  commodities,  made  feveral 
princes  and  dates  think  ferioufiy  of  attempting  fuch  a  paffage.  But  the  glory 
of  that  difcovery  was  referved  for  Portugal,  one  of  the  fmalleft  and  moll  in- 
confiderable  of  the  European  kingdoms.  Many  circum (lances,  however,  con- 
fpired  to  animate  the  Portugueie  to  exert  their  activity  in  this  new  direction; 
and  as  thefe  are  intimately  connected  with  the  progrefs  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce, as  well  as  with  the  difcovery  of  America,  they  fhall  here  be  particularly 
noticed. 

Spain  and  Portugal  had  long  been  partly  pofieffed  by  the  Moors,  again  ft  whom 
the  Chriftians  were  engaged  in  perpetual  wars.  In  confequence  of  thefe  conti- 
nued hoftilities,  the  Portuguefe  acquired  a  martial  and  enterprifing  fpirit,  even 
beyond  what  was  common  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  Before  rhe  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Moors  were  finally  expelled  Portugal  [  and  John  I, 
furnamed  the  Baftard,  being  the  natural  fon  of  the  monarch  he  fucceeded,  ob- 
tained fecure  pofTeffion  of  the  crown,  by  the  peace  concluded  with  Caflile  in 
141  r.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  abilities,  and  by  his  fuperior  courage  and  con- 
duct had  raifed  himfelf  to  that  throne,  on  which  he  now  found  himfelf  firmly 
feated.     The  ftruggles  occafioned  by  the  difputed  fucceffion,  which  involved  the 

*   Recuei]  de  diverfes  Voyages  en  Tartarie,  &c.     Leyd.  1730. 
f  G:iberon,  H;ft  de  Tartares.     Hilt,  de  Timur  BeCi 

I  Mandeville's  Travels. 

II  Viaggi  di  Marco  Polo. 

$  A  Phenician  fleet  is  faid  to  have  failed  from  a  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  round  the  fouihera  pro- 
montory of  Africa,  to  the  Straits  of  Gades,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  H?-odot.  lib. 
iv.  c.  42. 
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B  o  OKI.     kingdom  at  once  in  a  civil  and  foreign  war,  had  augmented  the  military  ardour 

v— "~v  '  of  the  Portuguefe  -,  and  John  inftantly  perceived,  that  it  would  be  impoffibla 
to  prelerve  public  or  domeftic  tranquillity,  without  finding  ibme  employment 
for  the  reftlefs  and  daring  fpirits  naturally  produced  amid  fuch  convul- 
sions *. 

The  fituation  of  the  kingdom,  bounded  on  every  fide  by  the  dominions  of  a 
■more  powerful  neighbour,  left  no  room  for  the  activity  of  the  Portuguefe  to 
exert  itfelf  by  land.  But  Portugal  is  a  maritime  ftate,  furnilhed  with  many  com- 
modious harbours  :  the  people  had  begun  to  make  fome  progrefs  in  navigation  ; 
and  the  lea  being  open,  prefented  to  them  a  fpacious  field  of  enterprife.  John 
was  fully  fenfible  of  this  advantage,  and  took  the  moft  effectual  means  of  pro- 
fiting by  it.  The  ancient  hatred  againft  the  Moors  was  (till  ftrong  in  the  breafts 
of  his  i'ubjects  :  Lifbon  is  diftant  but  a  fhort  way  from  the  coaft  of  Barbary  : 
againlt  the  Moors   there  fettled  he  projected  an  expedition  •,  and  having  affem- 

A.  D.  141.4.  bled  a  formidable  armament,  made  himlelf  matter  of  the  important  fortrefs  of 
Ceuta. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  expedition,  though  it  afforded  the  Portuguefe  little  reafon 
to  expect  future  conquefts  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  added  ftrength  to  the  fpirit  of 
■enterprife  in  the  nation,  and  pufhed  it  on  to  new  undertakings.  Happily  for 
Portugal,  thefe  were  conducted  by  Henry  duke  of  Vifeo,  third  fon  of  king  John 
by  Phillippa  of  Lancafter,  fitter  to  Henry  IV.  of  England.  This  prince  had 
early  applied  himlelf  to  geography,  aftronomy,  and  all  the  fciences  connected 
with  navigation  :  he  had  accompanied  his  father  in  his  African  expedition,  where 
he  had  diftinguifhed  himlelf  by  his  valour  ;  and  he  had  afterwards-relieved  Ceuta, 
when  befieged  by  the  Moors,  from  whom  and  the  Jews  of  Barbary  lie  received 

A.  D.  1415.  fome  valuable  informations  relative  to  the  fouth-weft  parts  of  Africa.  On  his 
return,  he  immediately  retired  from  court,  that  he  might  devote  his  mind  more 
particularly  to  his  favourite  ftudy,  and  fixed  his  refidence  at  Sagrez,  in  Algarve, 
near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  the  profpect  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  invited  his 
thoughts  continually  towards  thofe  objects  to  which  he  wifely  judged  it  might 
conduct  the  fkilful  navigator  f. 

The  natural  ardour  of  Henry's  genius  was  augmented  by  the  progrefs  of  fome 
veffels  fent  out  by  king  John,  while  preparing  for  his  enterprife  againft  Ceuta. 
They  not  only  doubled  Cape  Non,  which,  as  its  name  imports,  had  hitherto  been 
confidered  by  navigators  as  a  boundary  that  could  not  be  patted,  but  proceeded 
an  hundred  and  fixty  miles  beyond  it,  to  Cape  Bajadore.  This  new  promon- 
tory, however,  which  ftretches  a  confiderable  way  into  the  Atlantic,  appeared  to 
the  Portuguefe  commanders  more  dreadful  than  the  one  they  had  doubled. 
They  durft  not  attempt  to  fail  round  it.     But  what  to  them  feemed  an   infuper- 

A  D  118  a^'e  barrier,  proved  only  a  fpur  to  Henry's  ambition.  He  fitted  out  a  fingle  fhip, 
the   command  of  which   he  gave  to  two  gentlemen  of  his  houlnold,  Gonzalez 

•  Hilt,  de  Portugal.      Univ.  Hid.   vol.  IV.   fol.  edit. 

-J-  F-aria  y  Soufa,  lib.  iv.     La  Neuf.     Mariana.     Turquet. 
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Zarco  and  Triftan  Vaz,  who  had  ftudied  navigation  under  his  eye.     According 

to  the  timid  mode  of  failing,   which  ftill  prevailed,  they  held  their  courie  along 

the  fhore  ;  and  by  following  that  direction,  they  mufl  have  encountered  infur- 

mountable  difficulties,  in  attempting  to  pals  Cape  Bajadore.     But  fortune  came 

in  aid  to  their  inexperience,  or  want  of  fkill :   a  lquall  of  wind  arofe,  drove  them 

out  to  fea,  and  prevented  that  voyage  from  proving  altogether  fruitlefs.     When 

they  expected  every  moment  to  perilh,  they  found  themfelves  landed  on  an  un-    A.  D.  1418 

known  ifland  ;  which,  from  their  lucky  efcape,  or  as  others  fay,  becaufe  they 

firft  faw  it  on  the  feaft  of  All  Saints,  they  named  Porto  Santo  *. 

Encouraged  by  this  faint  dawn  of  fuccefs,  fufficient  to  animate  a  mind  ardent 
in  purfuit  of  a  favourite  object,  Henry  fent  out  next  year  three  fhips  un-  ^.  D.  141 
der  the  fame  commanders,  to  whom  he  joined  Bartholomew  Pereftrello,  in  order 
to  take  pofleffion  of  the  ifland  already  found.  From  Porto  Santo  they  obferved> 
towards  the  fouth,  a  fixed  fpot  in  the  horizon,  like  a  fmall  black  cloud  :  this,  from 
fome  circumftances,  they  conjectured  to  be  land;  and  by  fleering  towards  it,  they 
arrived  at  a  confiderable  ifland,  which  they  denominated  Madeira,  on  account  a.  D.  1420. 
its  being  covered  with  wood  -f-. 

The  news  of  this  lecond  difcovery  no  fooner  reached  Portugal,  than  prince 
Henry,  whofe  chief  aim,  in  projecting  fuch  voyages,  was  the  benefit  of  his  coun- 
try, and  the  good  of  mankind,  immediately  fent  out  a  colony,  in  order  to  people 
the  new  found  iflands  •,  and  his  provident  attention  not  only  furniflied  the  fet- 
tlers  with  the  feeds,  plants,  and  domeftic  animals  common  in  Europe,  but  alfo 
with  flips  of  the  vine  of  Cyprus,  the  rich  wines  of  which  were  then  in  high  requeft, 
and  with  plants  of  the  fugar  cane  from  Sicily,  into  which  it  had  been  lately  in- 
troduced from  Afia.  Favoured  by  the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility 
of  the  foil,  thefe  exotics  throve  lb  profperoufly,  and  were  cultivated  with  fo 
much  diligence,  that  the  fugar  and  wine  of  Madeira  foon  became  confiderable 
articles  in  the  trade  of  Portugal  j\ 

The  Portuguefe,  by  their  voyages  to  Madeira,  were  gradually  accuftomed 
to  a  bolder  navigation.  Inftead  of  creeping  fervilely  along  the  fhore,  they 
ventured  into  the  open  fea  :  in  confequence  of  holding  fuch  a  courfe,  Cape  a.  D.  1433, 
Bajadore  was  doubled-,  and  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years,  all  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  de  Verd,  was  explored.  The  fame  of  the 
Portuguefe  difcoveries  fpread  over  Europe  :  and  prince  Henry,  fenfible  of  their 
importance,  procured  from  the  pope,  as  the  vicegerent  of  Chrift  upon  a.  D.  1444. 
earth,  a  bull  granting  the  crown  of  Portugal  an  exclufive  right  to  all  the  coun- 
tries, which  were  or  fhould  be  dilcovered,  from  Cape  Non  to  the  continent  of 
India  \\. 

*  Galvino's  Difcoveries.     Maffiei,   Hift.  Indica. 

f  Alcafarus,  Difcov.  Mad. 

t  Guicciardini,  Defcrist.  de  Paeli  BiiG, 

j|  Spond.  Ann.  Ecc 
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B  O  O  K  I.        This  grant  was  accompanied  with  a  claufe,  importing,  that  the  Portuguefe 

*-"  v_  -'  fhould  in  all  their  expeditions,  endeavour  to  fpread  the  knowledge  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  to  eftablifh  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  and  to  increafe  the 
flock  of  the  univerfal  paftor.  Thus  the  fpirit  of  dilcovery  being  connected  with 
zeal  for  religion,  the  moft  active  principle,  in  that  age,  made  rapid  progrefs,  and 
for  a  time  bore  down  every  obftacle   before  it.     The  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands, 

A.  D.  1449.  which  lie  off  the  promontory  of  that  name,  were  difcovered,  and  alio  the  ifles 
called  Azores,  above  nine  hundred  miles  from  any  continent  *  ;  the  Portuguefe 
mud  therefore,  by  this  time,  have  been  fkilfuL  or  at  leaft  adventurous  naviga- 
tors. 

The  progrefs  of  thefe  difcoyeries  however,  was,  retarded  for  a  while,   by  the 

A.  D.  1463.  death  of  prince  Henry,  whofe  fuperior  knowledge  had  hitherto  directed, 
and  whofe  patronage  had  encouraged  them  •,  and  yet  farther  by  the  mifguided 
ambition  of  Alonzo  V.  who  then  poflefled  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  was  al- 
inoft  conftantly  engaged  in  fupporting  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Caftile,  or 
in  carrying  on  expeditions  againft  the  Moors  of  Barbary.  But  no  fooner  did 
John  II.  fucceed  to  the  throne,  than  the  fpirit  of  dilcovery  revived,  and  the 
activity  of  the  Portuguefe  was  directed  in  its  proper  line.  Equally  capable  of 
forming  and  executing  great  dcfigns,  he  declared  himlelf  the  patron  of  every 
liberal  enterprife.     Travellers  were  difpatched  to  vifit  the  extreme  parts  of  Afia 

A.  D.  1484.  and  Africa:  a  powerful  fleet  was  fitted  out,  which,  after  difcovering  the 
kingdoms  of  Benin  and  Congo,  advanced  above  fifteen  hundred  miles  beyond 
the  line  :-  the  vifionary  terrors  of  the  torrid  zone  were  difpelled  ;  forts  were  built, 
and  colonies  fettled  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea ;  and  at  length  Bartholomew  Diaz,  the 
moft  bold  and  flcilful  navigator  that  had  hitherto  appeared  among  the  Portuguefe, 

A.  D.  14S6.  after  encountering  incredible  dangers  and  difficulties,  defcried  that  lofty  promon- 
tory which  bounds  Africa  to  the  fouth.  To  this  promontory,  which  he  durft 
not  attempt  to  double,  on  account  of  the  fhattered  condition  of  his  fhips,  and 
the  turbulence  of  his  crew,  Diaz  gave  the  name  of  Cabo  Tormentofo,  or  the 
Tempeftuous  Cape  ;  but  king  John,  more  fenfible  of  the  importance  of  the 
dilcovery,  and  willing  to  encourage  future  navigators,  ftyled  it  Cabo  del 
Bueno  Efperanza,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  forefeeing  that  it  would  lead  to 
theereat  object  of  all  thefe  voyages,  a  paffage  to  India  by  feaf. 

John  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  by  the  informations  which  he  received 
from  the  adventurers,  whom  he  had  fent  out  to  make  difcoveries  by  land.  The 
belief  of  the  poffibility  of  failing  from  Europe  to  India  became  univerfal,  and 
various  conjectures  were  formed  in  regard  to  its  confequences.  The  Venetians, 
who  fince  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  the  expulfion  of  the 
Genoefe  from  Caffa,  had  monopolized  almoft  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Eaft, 
began  to  be  difquieted  with  apprehenfions  of  lofing  that  great  fource  of  their 

*   Gslvino's  Difcoveries. 

f  FvUffasi,  Hift.  Indica,  lib.  i.  c.  17.  Faria  y  Soufa,  Port.  Afia,  vol.  I.  Lafitau,  Hill,  de 
Conq.  Port.  vol.  1. 
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power  as  well  as  opulence,  and  the  Portuguefe  already  enjoyed   in  idea  the    C  H  A  P.  I. 
wealth  of  India.     But  while  Europe  was  thus  fufpended  between   hope  and    ^ -~Y"—- > 
fear,  in  regard  to  an  event,  which  was  one  day  to  give  a  new  direction  to  trade, 
and  aggrandife  nations  hitherto  obfcure  or  inconsiderable,  news  arrived  of  a 
difcovery  no  lefs  important,  and  more  immediately  connected  with  the  fubject  of 
this  work. 


CHAP.       II. 

The  Difcowries  and  Settlements  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  from  thefirjl  Voyage  of  Colum- 
bus,  to  the  Death  of  that  great  Navigator. 

TH  E  fame  of  the  Portuguefe  difcoveries   allured  into  their  fervice  adven-  CHAP   II 
turous  navigators  from  all  the  maritime  ftates  of  Europe.     Amon°-  thefe   *- v — -J 

was  Chriftopher  Columbus,  a  fubjedt  of  the  republic  of  Genoa.  The  Genoefe, 
till  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  Mahomet  the  Great,  whom  they  treacher-  a.  D  14.cn 
oufly  afiifted,  and  who  deprived  them  defervedly  of  their  lettlements  on  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  trade  with  India  through  that  channel,  had  carried  on  the  moil  A.  D.  1475. 
extenfive  navigation  of  any  European  power  ;  and  they  ltill  contended,  though 
feebly,  with  the  Venetians,  their  ancient  rivals,  for  the  fovereignty  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  commerce  of  the  Eaft  by  the  way  of  Alexandria.  Columbus 
had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  that  conteft,  alike  by  his  courage  and  his-  fkill  as  a 
mariner.  But  the  Mediterranean  being  too  narrow  a  fphere  for  the  activity  of  his 
genius,  which  he  had  early  cultivated  by  the  ftudy  of  geometry,  cofmography,  aftro- 
nomy,  and  the  art  of  drawing,  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  northern  feas  ;  vifited 
the  coafts  of  Iceland,  to  which  the  Englifh  and  other  nations  had  begun  to  refort 
on  account  of  its  fifhery;  and  afterwards  repaired  to  Lifbon,  in  order  to  launch 
into  the  Atlantic,  or  great  Weftern  Ocean  *. 

The  naval  fcience  and  experience  of  this  determined  adventurer  procured  him 
a  favourable  reception  among  the  Portuguefe;  and  having  gained  the  efteem 
and  the  hand  of  Philippa  Pereftrello,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  captain  of 
that  name,  employed  by  prince  Henry  in  his  early  navigations,  and  who  had 
difcovered  and  planted  under  the  protection  of  his  patron  the  iflands  of  Porto 
Santo  and  Madeira,  Columbus  fixed  his  refidence  in  Lifbon.  By  means  of  this 
marriage,  he  got  pofieffion  of  the  journals  and  charts  of  that  able  navigator. 
From  them  he  learned  the  courfe  which  the  Portuguefe  had  held  in  makino-  their 
difcoveries :  his  favourite  paflion  was  inflamed  •,  and  in  order  to  gratify  it,  lie 
made  a  voyage  to  Madeira  ;  to  which  ifland,  as  well  as  the  Canaries,  the  Azores 


Life  of  Columbus,  written  by  his  fon  Ferdinand. 
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BOOK  I.  and  the  Portnguefe  fettlements  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  he  continued  for  feve- 
v—"*v~  ral  years  to  trade  •. 

During  the  courier  of  thefe  voyages,  Columbus  formed  that  great  fcheme  of 
dilcovery  which  he  afterwards  carried  fo  happily  into  execution.  As  die  fpherical 
figure  of  the  earth  was  then  known,  and  its  magnitude  afcertained  with  tome  de- 
gree of  accuracv,  he  had  early  concluded,  that  the  continent  on  this  fide  of  the 
globe  rnuft  be  balanced  by  an  equal  quantity  or  land  on  the  other.  This  theory 
was  fupported  by  conjectures  founded  on  experience.  He  had  obferved,  after 
violent  wefterly  winds,  that  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots  were  driven  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Azores  •,  pieces  of  wood  artificially  carved  had  alfo  been  perceived  float- 
ing on  the  fea,  to  the  weftward  of  any  known  land;  and  as  the  winds,  in  the 
Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  blow  for  a  iUted  time  from  the  weft,  he  rightly  judged 
that  this  mult  be  owing  to  a  great  tract  of  land  in  that  quarter  f . 

'1  lie  united  evidence  arifing  from  thefe  theoretical  principles  and  practical  ob- 
fervations,  led  Columbus  confidently  to  expect  the  difcovery  of  new  countries  in 
the  Weftern  Ocean  ;  and  other  reafons  induced  him  to  believe,  that  they  muft  be 
connected  with  the  continent  of  India,  the  grand  object  of  the  Portnguefe  navi- 
gators. From  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  travellers  who  had  magnified  the 
extent  of  China  and  Japan,  he  drew  a  rational  conclufion,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  continent  of  India  ftretched  out  towards  the  eaft,  it  muft,  in  confequence  of 
the  fpherical  figure  of  the  earth,  approach  nearer  to  the  iflands  lately  dilcovered 
in  the  weft  •,  that  the  diftance  from  the  one  to  the  other  was  probably  not  very 
considerable  -,  and  that  the  moft  direct,  as  well  as  fhorteft  courfe,  to  the  rich  coun- 
tries of  the  Eaft,  was  to  be  found  by  failing  due  weft,  acrofs  the  Adantic 
Ocean,  inftead  of  winding  along  the  coaft  of  Africa  J. 

Fully  fatisfied  himielf  with  refpeft  to  the  truth  of  this  fyftem,  and  anxious  to 
bring  it  to  the  tei't  of  experiment,  Columbus,  whofe  long  ablence  had  not  ex- 
tinguished the  affection  which  he  bore  to  his  native  country,  laid  his  fcheme 
before  the  fenate  of  Genoa  ;  offering  to  fail  under  the  banners  of  the  republic, 
in  queft  of  the  countries  which  he  hoped  to  difcover.  But  he  had  refided  fo 
many  years  m  foreign  parts,  that  his  countrymen  were  unacquainted  with  his  abi- 
lities ;  nor,  though  reputed  fkilful  navigators,  could  they  form  any  idea  of  the 
principles  on  which  he  founded  his  fanguine  expectations  of  fuccefs  :  they 
therefore  rejected  his  propofal,  as  the  dream  of  a  vifionary  projector,  and  loit 
for  ever  the  opportunity  of  recovering  the  commerce  of  India,  which  had 
formerly  railed  their  republic  to  fuch  an  height  of  grandeur  ||. 

Columbus  having  thus  discharged  what  was  due  to  his  country,  made  his 
next  overture  to  John  II.  king  of  Portugal,  in  whofe  dominions  he  had  been 
lone*  eftablifhed,  and  whom  he  confidered  as  entitled,  on  that  account,  to  the 


*  Life  of  Columbus. 

f  Ut  Supra.     Herrera,  de  las  Ind.  Occid.  dec.  I.  lib.  i. 

J  Herrera,  ut  fup. 

||  Ibid. 
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tecond  offer  of  his  fervices.  As  his  fkill  in  his  profeffion  was  well  known  in  Portu-  C  HAP.  ]I. 
gal,  the  king  liftened  to  him  in  the  moft  gracious  manner,  and  referred  the  confi-  <— *-Y~-— ' 
deration  of  his  plan  to  three  eminent  cofmographers,  whom  he  had  been  accuftom- 
ed  toconfult  on  fuch  matters.  But  thefe  men,  inftead  of  encouraging  Columbus 
in  his  project,  teafed  him  with  captious  questions,  and  ftarted  innumerable  ob- 
jections, with  a  view  of  drawing  from  him  a  particular  explanation  of  his  fyftem, 
of  which  they  ungeneroufly  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  ;  and  John,  fwayed 
by  their  perfidious  counfel,  fecretly  diipatched  a  veffel,  in  order  to  attempt  the  pro- 
poled  difcovery,  by  following  exactly  the  courle  which  Columbus  ieemed  to  point 
out,  and  by  that  means  to  rob  him  of  the  honour  and  advantages  which  he  ex- 
pected from  the  fuccefs  of  it.  But  the  pilot  chofen  to  execute  Columbus's  plan, 
having  neither  the  genius  nor  the  fortitude  of  its  author,  after  being  for  a  time 
the  fport  of  the  winds,  returned  to  Lifbon,  execrating  the  fcheme  as  alike  wild 
and  impracticable  *. 

Full  of  the  indignation  natural  to  a  bold  and  generous  fpirit,  Columbus,  on 
difcovering  this  difhonourable  transaction,  inftantly  quitted  Portugal,  and  landed 
in  Spain  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1484.  The  kingdoms  of  Caftile  and 
Arragon  were  then  united,  for  the  firlt  time,  in  the  perfons  of  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella,  who  neglected  no  opportunity  of  increafing  their  power,  or  extending 
their  dominion.  To  thefe  politic  princes  Columbus,  now  at  liberty  to  court  the 
protection  of  any  patron,  refolved  to  propofe  his  fcheme  in  perfon  ;  but  as  he  had 
already  experienced  the  uncertain  iffue  of  applications  to  the  great,  he  took  the 
precaution  of  fending  into  England  his  brother  Bartholomew,  in  order  to  nego.- 
ciate  at  the  fame  time  with  Henry  VII.  reputed  the  molt  opulent  and  fagacious 
prince  in  Europe. 

Columbus's  reception  at  the  court  of  Spain  juftified  this  feemingly  over  pru- 
dent ftep  :  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  being  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  famous  war 
with  the  Moors  of  Granada,  which  long  occupied  all  their  attention,  remitted 
the  confideration  of  his  plan  to  improper  judges  ;  and  that  great  navigator,  after 
innumerable  conferences,  and  wafting  five  years  in  fruitlefs  endeavours  to  in- 
form and  fatisfy  them,  was  told  that  their  majefties  could  not  engage  in  any  new 
and  expenfive  enterprife,  till  the  conqueft  of  Granada  fhould  be  accomplilhed  4- . 

Amid  the  painful  feelings  occafioned  by  this  new  difappointment,  Columbus 
had  to  fuftain  the  additional  diftrefs  of  an  entire  uncertainty  with  regard  to  his 
brother's  fate.  In  his  voyage  to  England,  Bartholomew  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  pirates,  who  had  dripped  him  of  every  thing,  and  detained  him  a  pnfoner 
for  feveral  years.  At  length,  however,  he  made  his  efcape,  arrived  in  London, 
and  laid  before  the  king  the  propofals  with  which  he  had  been  entrufted  ;  and  ^.  D.  1488 
Henry,  notwithstanding  his  exceffive  caution  and  parfimony,  and  the  indigent 
condition  of  the  agent,  received  Columbus's  overtures  with  an  approbation  equal 
to  their  importance. 

*  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  xi.     Herrcr.  at  fup.  f  IKcL 
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A.  D.  14-9: 
Aug.  13. 


Sept.  7. 


Meanwhile  that  fkilful  mariner,  ignorant  of  this  matter,  but  considering 
the  declaration  of  Spain  as  a  final  rejection  of  his  propofal,  refolved  to  vifit 
the  court  of  England  in  perfon,  in  hopes  of  there  meeting  with  a  more  favourable 
reception.  But  when  he  was  ready  to  embark,  he  received  an  invitation  from 
Ifabella  to  return  to  court  •,  and  the  conqueft  of  Granada,  which  terminated  the 
dominion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  being  ibon  after  completed,  a  treaty  with 
Columbus  was  figned  on  the  17th  of  April,  1492.  The  lubftance  of  this  treaty 
was,  that  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  conftituted  Columbus  admiral  and  viceroy 
over  all  the  lands  and  feas  which  he  fhould  difcover,  and  granted  to  him  and  his 
heirs  for  ever  the  tenth  of  the  clear  profits  whi.h  fhould  refult  to  their  majefties 
from  the  fuccefs  of  his  labours  '*. 

Preliminaries  being  thus  adjufted,  Ifabella,  by  her  attention  in  forwarding  the 
preparations  for  the  voyage,  endeavoured  to  make  fome  amends  to  Columbus  for 
the  time  he  had  loft  in  fruitlels  folicitation.  Every  thing  was  foon  in  readinefs. 
But  the  armament,  after  all,  was  not  fuitable  either  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation 
by  which  it  was  equipped,  or  to  the  importance'  of  the  fervice  for  which  it  was 
deftined.  It  confifted  of  no  more  than  three  vefTels  :  the  Santa  Maria,  a  car- 
rack  or  decked  veffel,.  commanded  by  Columbus  in  perfon,  as  admiral;  the 
Pinta,  Martin  Pinzon  captain,  and  the  Nigna,  under  the  command  of  his  bro- 
ther, Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  both  caravels,  or  open  veffcls.  With  this  fmall  fqua- 
dron,  victualled  for  twelve  months,  and  carrying  only  ninety  men,  Columbus  let 
fail  on  the  third  of  Auguft,  a  little  before  fun-rifing,  from  the  port  of  Palos 
in  the  province  of  Andalufia  ft 

Columbus  fteered  directly  for  the  Canary  Iflands,  where  he  arrived  with- 
out any  material  occurrence,  except  the  lofs  of  the  Pinta's  rudder,  which 
his  crew  regarded  as  a  bad  omen,  but  which  he  confidered  only  as  a  mark  of  the 
unfkilfulnefs  or  inattention  of  the  fhip-builder.  While  at  the  Canaries,  he  was 
employed  in  inftructing  his  men  in  the  true  principles  of  navigation,  and  infpir- 
in»  them  withjuft  notions  of  the  enterprife  in  which  they  were  engaged,  as  well 
as  in  refitting  his  fhips  and  taking  in  frefh  provifions.  On  putting  again  to  fea, 
he  held  his  courfe  due  weft,  leaving  at  once  the  ufual  tract  of  navigation, 
and  launching  boldly  into  an  ;  ocean  with  whofe  extreme  fhores  he  was  un- 
acquainted, and  where  he  had  no  chart  to  guide  him,  in  queft  of  countries  which 
perhaps  exifted  only  in  his  own  imagination. 

Nor  were  thefe  the  only  difficulties  Columbus  had  to  ftruggle  with,  or  the  only 
dangers  he  was  deftined  to  encounter.  No  fooner  had  he  loft  fight  of  land  than 
many  of  his  failors,  already  dejected  and  dilmayed,  beat  their  breads  and  fhed 
tears,  notwithftanding  all  his  endeavours  to  animate  them.  They  began  to  con- 
fider  his  enterprife  as  the  defperate  project  of  a  rafh  adventurer,  who  would 
foon  hurry  them  to  deftru&ion.     Happily,  however,  Columbus  pofieflld  that 


*  Herrea,  dec.  I.  lib.  i.     Life  of  Columbu?,  c.  15. 
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undaunted  courage  and  prefence  of  mind,  which  triumphs  amid  the  great-  CHAP.  II. 
eft  perils,  and  never  fails  to  infpire  confidence.  He  appeared  always  cool  ^— -~v^~— ' 
and  unconcerned,  comforted  his  crew  with  affurances  of  fuccefs,  and  the  pro- 
fpect  of  vaft  wealth  in  thofe  oppulent  regions  whither  he  was  conducting  them  : 
he  regulated  every  thing  by  his  ible  authority,  he  fuperintended  the  execution  of 
every  order  ;  and  allowing  himfelf  only  a  few  hours  for  fleep,  he  was  at  all  other 
times  upon  deck,  where  his  uncommon  fkill  in  his  profeffion  made  him  be  re- 
garded as  a  fuperior  being  *. 

As  Columbus  was  fenfible  that  the  length  of  the  voyage  muft  alarm  failors 
accuftomed  only  to  fhort  excurfions,  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  them  the 
progrefs  they  had  made,  by  deceiving  them  in  their  reckoning.  But  other 
circumftances  confpired  to  fill  them  with  apprehenfions,  which  all  his  addrefs  was 
fcarcely  able  to  difpel.  When  they  were  fomewhat  upwards  of  two  hundred 
leagues  to  the  weft  of  the  Canaries,  they  were  ftruck  with  an  appearance  no  lefs 
aftonifhing  than  new.  They  obferved,  that  the  magnetic  needle  in  the  compafs 
no  longer  pointed  exactly  to  the  north,  but  varied  a  little  towards  the  weft  ;  and 
thaf,  as  they  proceeded,  the  variation  increafed.  This  phcenomenon,  which  is 
now  familiar,  though  its  caufe  has  hitherto  eluded  human  fagacity,  (hook  the  com- 
panions of  Columbus  with  terror.  They  were  in  an  unknown  and  boundlefs 
ocean,  far  from  the  ufual  courfe  of  navigation,  and  the  only  guide  which  they 
had  left  feemed  about  to  defert  them. 

For  that  appearance,  however,  the  ingenuity  of  Columbus  invented  a  reafon, 
which,  though  it  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf,  feemed  plaufible  to  his  aftbciates.  But 
before  he  had  advanced  two  hundred  leagues  farther,  he  had  new  terrors  to  allay. 
The  fea  was  obferved  all  covered  with  weeds ;  which  were,  in  fome  places,  fo  thick 
as  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  veflel.  Alarmed  at  this  ftrange  appearance,  which 
Columbus  interpreted  into  a  prognoftic  of  land,  the  failors  imagined  they  were 
now  arrived  at  the  utmoft  boundary  of  the  navigable  ocean.  A  brifk  gale  ipruno- 
up,  and  undeceived  them.  They  continued  their  courfe  with  alacrity  "and  beoan 
to  entertain  frefh  hopes;  but  no  land  appearing  after  crowding  fail  for  leveral 
days,  and  the  wind  fhifting  to  the  fouth-weft,  the  quarter  towards  which  Columbus 
had  lately  directed  them  to  fteer,  their  fears  returned,  and  a  general  mutiny  en- 
fued.  The  officers,  who  had  hitherto  concurred  with  their  commander  in  opi- 
nion, now  took  part  with  the  men.  The  contagion  fpread  from  fhip  to  fhip:  all 
fenfeof  fubordination  was  loft.  They  reproached  Columbus  in  the  moft  virulent 
language  ;  nor  did  they  fpare  the  facred  perfons  of  their  Catholic  majefties,  whom 
they  accufed  of  inconfiderate  rafhnefs,  in  liftening  to  the  vain  promifes  and 
conjectures  of  an  indigent  foreigner  :  they  even  threatened  to  throw  him  over- 
board, if  he  did  not  inftantly  alter  his  courfe,  and  make  the  beft  of  his  way  to 
Spain,  while  their  crazy  vefTels  were  yet  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  fea  -f\ 

*  Oviedo,  Hill,  del  Ind.  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  |  Ibid. 
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Senfible  that  his  former  arts  could  no  longer  avail  him,  and  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  rekindle  any  zeal  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  enterprife  among  men,  in  whole 
breafts  fear  had  extinguifhed  every  generous  fentiment,  Columbus  -refolved  to 
give  way  to  the  torrent,  and  to  endeavour  to  (both  pafilons  too  impetuous  to  be 
controuled.  He  anfwcred  their  abufe  in  the  mildeft  and  moll  gentle  terms  ;  and 
concluded  with  a  iblcmn  promife,  that  if  land  was  not  dilcovered  within  three 
days,  he  would  abandon  the  enterprife,  and  direct  his  courfe  towards  Spain,  pro- 
vided they  would  accompany  him  during  that  time,  and  yield  an  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  his  commands  *.  Enraged  as  the  failors  were,  and  anxious  to  return  to 
their  native  country,  this  propoial  did  not  appear  unreasonable  to  them  They 
continued  their  courfe-,  and  before  one  day  out  of  the  three  was  expired,  Co- 
lumbus perceived  that  he  had  not  hazarded  much  by  confining  him  felt  to  fo 
fhort  a  term.  The  clouds  around  the  fetting-fun  gave  ftrong  prefages  of  land  ; 
Oc~l.  12.  a  jjoht  Was  obferved  by  midnight ;  and  as  foon  as  morning  dawned,  they  beheld 
an  ifland,  about  fifteen  leagues  in  circumference,  well  watered,  and  ftoud  with 
wood. 

The  effects  of  fuch  a  fight,  on  an  exhaufted  and  difpirited  crew,  may  eafier 
be  imagined  than  expreflcd.  They  inftantly  began  the  Te  Deum,  as  an  hymn 
of  thankfgiving  to  God  ;  and  paffing,  in  the  tranfports  of  their  joy,  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  they  now  pronounced  their  commander,  whom  they  had  lb 
lately  reviled  and  threatened,  to  be  a  man  infpired  by  Heaven  with  fagacity  and 
fortitude  more  than  human.  They  threw  themfelves  at  his  feet  with  feelings  of 
felf-condemnation  ;  imploring  him  to  pardon  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and 
inlblence,  which  had  created  him  fo  much  difquiet,  and  obstructed  the  profecu- 
tion  of  an  enterprife  furpaffing  the  ideas  of  former  ages,  and  the  intrepidity  of 
other  nations.  Columbus  behaved  with  the  fame  firmnefs,  gravity,  and  equa- 
nimity, in  profperity  as  in  adverfity.  He  ordered  the  boats  to  be  manned  and 
armed,  and  rowed  towards  the  ifland,  with  colours  dilplayed,  martial  -mufic, 
and  every  other  kind  of  warlike  pomp  :  and  he  was  the  fir  It  European  who  lit 
foot  in  that  New  World  which  he  had  dilcovered.  In  order  to  infpire  awe,  he 
landed  in  a  rich  drefs,  with  a  naked  fword  in  his  hand  :  his  men  followed,  and 
kneeling  down,  all  kiffed  the  ground,  which  they  had  fo  long  defired  to  fee.  He 
next  took  folemn  poffeffion  of  the  country,  in  the  name  of  their  Catholic  ma- 
jeures ;  or  as  others  fay,  only  in  that  of  Ifabella,  the  whole  expence  of  the  enter- 
prife being  defrayed  by  the  crown  of  Caftile,  and  an  exclufive  right  to  all  the 
benefits  arifing  from  the  fuccefs  referved  for  her  fubjects  of  that  kingdom  -f-. 
■  A  fingular  fcene  now  enfued.  The  natives  gazed  in  filent  admiration  upon 
their  new  guells,  whom  they  confidered  as  a  fuperior  order  of  beings.  The 
drefs  of  the  Spaniards,  their  beards,  their  arms,  but  above  all  their  Ihips,  ap- 
peared wonderful  to  thole  fimple  people,    yet  in  the  rude  ftate  of  nature. 

*  Oviedo,  Hill,  del  Ind.  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 

f  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  23.     friene™,  dec.  I.  lib.  i.     Robertfon,  Hid.  America,  book  iii. 

Nor 
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Nor  were  the  Spaniards  lefs  furprifed  at  what  was  offered  to  their  view;     The  in-    C  H  A  P.  H. 

habitants  of  both  fexes  appeared  entirely  naked.     The  men  had  no  beards,  nor    ^^TT^ 

either  fex  hair  on  any  part  of  what  is  properly  called  the  body  •,  a  circumftance 

common  to  all  the  natives  of  the  American  iflands  and  continent,  except  the 

Efquimaux.     Their  complexion  was  of  a  dufky  copper  colour,  likewife  peculiar 

to  the  New  World  ;  their  features  were  rather  fingular  than  difagreeable  :  though 

-not  tall,  they  were  well  fhaped  •,  and  their  faces,  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 

were  fantaftically  painted.     They  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  iron,  and 

the  nature  of  (harp  weapons,  innocently  rubbing  their  hands  againft  the  edges  of 

the  Spanifli  fwords. 

This  ifland,  which  is  one  of  that  large  clufter  called  the  Lucaya,  or  Bahama 
ifles,  Columbus  denominated  San  Salvador,  though  it  is  now  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Guanahani,  given  it  by  the  natives.  He  employed  the  fecond 
day  in  examining  the  country  •,  and  perceived,  from  the  univerfal  poverty 
of  the  inhabitants,  that  it  was  not  the  rich  territory  to  which  his  hopes 
had  pointed.  Having  obferved,  however,  that  moil  of  the  people  wore  fmall 
plates  of  gold,  by  way  of  ornament,  in  their  ears  and  noftrils,  he  eagerly  in- 
quired where  they  got  that  precious  metal.  They  pointed  towards  the  fouth  ; 
and  thither  Columbus  immediately  directed  his  courfe,  taking  along  with  him 
feven  of  the  natives,  that  by  acquiring  the  Spanifli  language,  they  might  ferve  as 
guides  and  interpreters. 

Soon  after  putting  to  fea,  Columbus  faw  feveral  iflands,  and  touched  at  three  of 
the  largeft,  on  which  he  beftowed  the  names  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Conception,  Fer- 
dinanda,  and  Ifabella  ;  taking,  at  the  fame  time,  folemn  poffeffion  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  obferved  by  the  Portuguefe  in  all  their  early  difcoveries.  But  as 
thefe  iflands  nearly  refembled  that  of  Sari  Salvador  in  foil,  produce,  and  inhabi- 
tants, he  made  no  flay  in  any  of  them.  He  wanted  gold,  for  which  he  every  where 
inquired  ;  and  being  uniformly  anlwered,  that  it  was  brought  from  the  fouth,  he 
followed  that  courfe,  and  difcovered  the  large  ifland  of  Cuba,  though  without  Oft.  27. 
acquiring  any  knowledge  of  its  extent.  Here  the  Spaniards  faw  cotton  fpring 
up  fpontaneonfly,  and  a  variety  of  uncommon  trees  and  plants,  with  which  they 
were  wholly  unacquainted  ;  but  not  finding  gold  in  fufficient  quantities  to  fatisfy 
•their  avarice  or  his  own  expectations,  Columbus  ordered  them  to  fixer  towards 
the  eaft,  where  the  natives  intimated  that  an  ifland  called  Hayti  was  fituated,  in 
which  that  metal  was  found  in  greater  abundance  than  among  them*.  The  in- 
habitants of  Cuba  were  equally  refpectful  with  thofe  of  the  iflands  already  dif- 
covered, and  like  them  naked. 

After  having  been  long  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  Columbus  arrived  at  the       Dec.  6. 
ifland  of  Hayti,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Elpagnola,  but  which  is  now  com- 
monly called  Hifpaniola.    This  appeared  to  be  the  largeft  and  mod  fertile  tract  of 
land  he  had  yet  met  with,  and  infpired  him  with  the  moft  fanguine  hopes.     The 
inhabitants  fled  with  the  utmoft  velocity  at  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  whom 

*  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  30. 
2.  G  they 
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they  Teemed  to  regard  with  equal  horror  and  furprife.  A  woman,  however,  was 
fortunately  taken,  and  brought  to  Columbus  ;  who,  after  treating  her  with  great 
kindneis,  difmified  her  with  a.  prefent  of  fueh  toys  as  he  had  found  mod  valued 
in  thoi'e  countries.  The  favourable  account  fhe  gave  of  the  ftrangers,  brought 
on  an  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  who  nearly  reiembled  the  people  of  Guana- 
hani  and  Cuba.  Like  them,  they  were  naked  and  gentle,  ignorant,  fimple,  cre- 
dulous, and  timid.  On  firft  touching  the  cloaths  of  the  Spaniards,  they  trem- 
bled and  ftsrted  back ;  then  laid  their  hands  upon  their  heads,  in  token  of  re- 
fpeft,  and  call  their  eyes  up  towards  heaven,  whence  they  luppofed  their  vifitors 
to  be  immediately  deicended. 

But  what  pleaied  the  Spaniards  more  than  ail  this  homage,  was  the  ornaments 
of  gold,  which  the  natives  of  Hayti  poiTeffed  in  greater  abundance  than  their 
neighbours,  and  which  they  readily  exchanged  for  pins,  glals  beads,  and  other 
fhining  and  glittering  trinkets.  Soon  after  his  arrival  here,  Columbus  was  vifited 
by  one  of  the  caziques  or  princes  of  the  country,  who  expreffed  great  curiofity 
to  fee  the  Spanifh  fhips.  He  was  carried  in  a  fort  of  palanquin  upon  the  moul- 
ders of  four  men,  attended  by  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  his  fubjecls,  and  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  every  mark  of  refpect  and  veneration.  His  deportment  was  grave 
and  flately  :  he  was  referved  towards  his  own  people,  but  familiar  with  the  Spa- 
niards ;  and  on  coming  on  board  the  admiral's  ihip,  he  ordered  all  his  train  to 
keep  at  a  diftance,  except  two  of  his  counsellors,  who  fat  at  his  feet.  He  ate 
and  drank  with  the  admiral,  made  him  a  prefent  of  fome  thin  plates  of  gold,  and 
a  oirdle  curioufly  fet  with  feed-pearl  ;  in  return  for  which  he  received  fome 
cloaths,  flippers,   and  beads,  with  which  he  was  highly  delighted  *. 

Still  Columbus,  intent  on  difcovering  the  mines  that  yielded  gold,  con- 
tinued to  inquire  anxioufly  after  their  fituation.  The  natives  concurred  in  point- 
ing out  a  mountainous  country,  which  they  called  Cibao,  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
fea,  and  farther  eaft.  Deluded  by  this  found,  which  appeared  to  him  the  fame 
with  Cipango,  the  name  by  which  Marco  Polo  and  other  travellers  diftinguifhed 
the  iflands  of  Japan,  Columbus  no  longer  doubted  of  the  vicinity  of  the  countries 
he  had  difcovered  to  the  remote  parts  of  Afia  ;  and  in  full  expectation  of  reaching 
foon  thofe  regions  which  had  been  the  object  of  his  voyage,  he  bent  his  courfe  to- 
wards the  eaft.  After  failing  in  that  direction  for  fome  time,  he  put  into  a  commo- 
dious harbour,  which  he  named  St.  Thomas.  Here  he  received  meffengers  from 
Guacanagari,  one  of  the  five  caziques  or  fovereigns  among  whom  the  ifland  was 
divided,  and  by  much  the  mo  ft  powerful.  This  prince,  in  whofe  diftrict  the 
harbour  lay,  fent  Columbus  a  prefent  of  a  mafic  curioufly  fafhioncd,  the  ears, 
nofe,  and  mouth  of  which  were  of  beaten  gold,  and  invited  him  to  the  place  of 
his  refidence,  near  what  is  now  called  Cape  Francis. 

Before  Columbus  ventured  upon  the  proffered  interview,  he  difpatched  fome  of 
his  officers  to  vifit  Guacanagari-,  and  they  returned  with  fuch  favourable  accounts 
both  of  the  country  and  the  people,  as  made  the  admiral  impatient  to  perform  his 

*  Lifeof  Columbus,  c.  32.     Heriera,  dec.  I.  lib.  i.  c.  ij. 

vifit. 
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vifit.  As  he  was  coafking  eaftward  for  this  purpofe,  his  fhip,  throxigh  the  negli-  C  HAP.  II. 
gence  of  the  pilot,  ran  upon  a  rock  -,  and  but  for  the  timely  afTiftance  of  boats  A^D^T^f. 
from  the  Nigna,  all  on  board  muft  have  perifhed.  Columbus  was  alfo  indebted 
for  relief  to  the  cazique  and  his  people,  who  crowded  on  this  occafion  to  the 
fliore  ;  and  inftead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  diftrefs  of  the  Spaniards,  lamented 
their  misfortune  with  tears  of  the  moll  fincere  condolence,  and  putting  to  fea  in 
a  number  of  canoes,  aflifted  in  faving  whatever  could  be  got  out  of  the  wreck. 
Guacanagari  in  perlbn  viiited  the  admiral,  now  on  board  the  Nigna,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  conlole  him  for  his  lofs,  by  offering  all  that  he  poffefied  to  repair  it  *  j  an  in- 
ftance  of  generofity  truly  great,  and  which  proves,  that  the  molt  amiable  of  hu- 
man virtue6,  thoie  which  make  us  feel  for  the  diftre  fifes  of  others,  and  incline  us  to 
relieve  them,  are  neither  implanted  by  education,  nor  confined  to  the  meridian  of 
cultivated  manners. 

Columbus's  condition  made  confolation  neceflary.  He  had  yet  heard  nothing 
of  the  Pinta,  with  which  Martin  Pinzon,  impatient  of  feparate  honour,  had 
quitted  his  companions  on  leaving  Cuba,  regardlefs  of  the  admiral's  lignals  to 
flacken  fail  till  they  fhould  come  up  with  him  ;  and  he  no  longer  doubted  but  his 
treacherous  affociate  had  let  fail  for  Spain,  in  order  to  pre-occupy  the  ear  of  his 
fovereicrn,  and  rob  him  of  the  glory  and  reward  of  his  difcoveries.  There  now 
remained  but  one  veffcl,  and  that  the  fmalleil  and  mod  crazy  of  the  fquadron,  to 
traveile  fuch  a  vaft  tract  of  ocean,  and  to  carry  fo  many  men  back  to  Europe. 
Thefe  were  alarming  circumftances  •,  and  to  a  perfon  of  lefs  fortitude  than  Co- 
lumbus, muft  have  been  altogether  overwhelming.  But  that  great  man,  amid  his 
moft  preffing  misfortunes,  was  never  without  a  refource.  He  refolved  to  leave 
part  of  his  crew  in  the  ifland,  that  they  might  learn  the  language  of  the  natives, 
examine  the  nature  of  the  country,  fearch  for  mines,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
commodious  fettlement  of  a  colony. 

The  Spanifh  failors  approved  of  this  defign,  as  foon  as  it  was  made  known  to 
them,  many  offering  voluntarily  to' be  among  the  number  of  thoie  who  fhould 
remain.  Nomina-  therefore  was  wanting  towards  its  execution,  but. the  conient 
of  Guacanagari  •,  and  on  the  admiral's  promifing  to  protedt  him  from  the  Carib- 
bean, a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  who,  as  he  informed  Columbus,  inhabited 
feveral  iflands  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  whom  his  fubjecls  durft  not  face  in  battle, 
that  credulous  prince  clofed  eagerly  with  the  propofal.  The  ground  was  accord- 
ingly marked  out  for  a  fmall  fort,  which  Columbus  called  Navidad,  or  Nativity, 
becaufe  he  had  landed  there  on  Chriftmas  day.  A  deep  ditch  was  drawn  round 
it :  the  ramparts  were  fortified  with  palilades  ;  the  great  guns,  laved  out  of  the 
admiral's  fhip,  were  planted  upon  them;  and  in  ten  days  the  work  was  finifhed, 
the  fimple  natives  labouring  with  inconfiderate  affiduity  in  erecting  this  firft  mo- 
nument  of  their  own  flavery  f . 

*  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  i.  c.  lS.  t  Robertfon,  Hill.  Antier.  book  ii. 

Mean- 
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Meanwhile  Columbus,  by  his  carefles  and  liberality,  laboured  to  increafe  the 
high  opinion  which  the  illanders  entertained  of  the  Spaniards.  But  at  the  lame 
time  that  he  endeavoured  to  inlpire  them  with  confidence,  he  wifhed  likewife  to  give 
them  fome  Unking  idea  of  his  power  to  punifh,  or  take  vengeance  on  fuch  as  were 
the  objects  of  his  juft  indignation.  He  therefore  drew  up  his  men  in  order  of 
battle,  in  prefence  of  a  vail  multitude,  and  made  an  oftentatious,  but  innocent 
dilplay  of  the  iharpnefs  and  force  of  the  Spanifh  weapons.  Strangers  to  the  ufe 
of  iron,  and  little  acquainted  with  hoftile  inftruments  of  any  kind,  thefe  rude 
people  wondered  aad  trembled.  Their  fear  was  not  allowed  to  abate  before 
the  great  guns  were  fired  •,  the  fudden  explofion  of  which  ftruck  them  with  fuch 
a  degree  of  terror,  that  they  fell  flat  to  the  ground,  covering  their  faces  with  their 
hands  ;  and  when  they  beheld  the  aftonifhing  effect  of  the  bullets,  they  concluded 
that  it  was  impollible  to  refift  men,  who  had  the  command  of  fuch  deftructive 
inflruments,  and  who  came  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning  againft  their 
enemies  *. 

Having  taken  thefe,  and  other  precautions,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  infant  colony, 

Jan.  4,        -which  confided  of  thirty-eight  of  his  people,  under  the  command  of  a  gentleman 

l49h  of  Cordova,  Columbus  leftNavidad,  and  fleered  towards  the  eaft,  giving  names 

to  moll  of  the  harbours  on  the  northern  coaft  of  the  ifland  Two  days  alter  his 
.departure  he  defcried  the  Pinta,  and  on  the  third  came  up  with  her.  Pinzon  en- 
deavoured tojuftify  his  conduct  •,  pretending  that  he  was  driven  from  his  courfe 
by  ftrefs  of  weather,  and  prevented  from  returning  by  contrary  winds.  The 
admiral  admitted  his  apology,  though  by  no  means  convinced  of  his  innocence; 
.and  as  the  condition  of  his  ihips,  as  well  as  the  temper  of  his  men,  made  it  necef- 

Jan.  16.       fary  to  haften  his  return  to  Europe,  Columbus  directed  his  courfe  towards  the 
iiorth-eaft,  and  foon  lolt  fight  of  land.   After  a  dangerous  voyage,  during  which  he 

March  1  -.     had  frequently  given  up  all  hopes  of  fafety,  he  arrived  in  the  port  of  Palos,  icvea 
months  and  eleven  days  from  the  rin>e  when  he  let  out  on  his  enterprife  -f- . 

Columbus  was  received  on  landing  with  royal  honours  :  the  bells  were  rung, 
the  cannon  fired  •,  and  all  the  people,  in  folemn  proceffion,  accompanied  him  and 
his  crew  to  the  church,  where  they  returned  thanks  to  heaven,  which  had  fo  won- 
derfully conducted  them  through  numberlefs  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  brought 
their  voyage  to  a  profperous  ifiue.  After  this  act  of  devotion,  the  admiral's  next 
care  was,  to  inform  Ferdinand  and  Ilabella  of  his  arrival  and  fuccefs.  No  lefs 
aftonifhed  than  delighted  with  this  intelligence,  their  majefties  requefted  him  tore- 
pair  immediately  to  court,  that  from  his  own  mouth  they  might  receive  a  full  ac- 
count of  his  extraordinary  voyage  and  difcoveries, 

During  his  journey  to  Barcelona,  where  the  court  then  refided,  Columbus  was 
continually  furrounded  by  crowds  of  admiring  fpectators  from  the  adjacent  coun- 
try ;  and  his  entrance  into  that  city  was  a  perfect  triumph.  The  natives  of  the 
countries  which  he  had  difcovered  walked  firft  ;  next  to  them  were  carried  the  orna- 
ments of  gold,  fafhioned  by  their  rude  art,  the  grains  of  gold  found  in  the  moun- 

*  Kerrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  i.  c.  20.     Life  of  Columbus,  c.  34.  f  Uc  fup. 

tains, 
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tains,  and  the  duft  of  the  fame  metal  gathered  in  the  rivers  ;  and  after  thefe  appear- 
ed the  various  commodities,  and  curious  productions  of  the  new  difcovered  coun- 
tries. Columbus  himfelf  clofed  the  proceffion,  and  attracted  the  eyes  of  all 
ranks  of  people,  who  leemed  to  perceive  at  a  diftance,  in  the  ftrange  objects 
prefented  to  their  view,  that  inexhauftible  fource  of  riches  which  would  one  day 
flow  into  Spain.  Ferdinand  ar.d  Ifabella  received  him  clad  in  their  royal  robes, 
and  feated  upon  a  throne.  When  he  approached,  they  ftood  up-,  raifed  him,  when 
he  keeled  to  kils  their  hands  •,  commanded  him  to  take  his  feat,  on  a  chair  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  to  fit  covered  (a  diftinction  peculiar  to  aSpanifti  grandee)  while 
he  gave  them  an  account  of  his  voyage.  Every  mark  of  honour,  in  a  word,  thac 
gratitude  or  admiration  could  fuggeft,  was  conferred  upon  him.  But  what  pleafed 
Columbus  more  than  all  thefe  was,  an  order  to  equip,  without  delay,  an  arma- 
ment of  fuch  force  as  might  enable  him  not  only  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  coun- 
tries which  he  had  already  difcovered,  but  to  go  in  fearch  of  thofe  more  opulent 
regions  towards  which  his  enterprizing  genius  ltill  confidently  pointed  *. 

rJurino-  the  interval  employed  in  making  preparations  for  this  iecond  expedi- 
tion, the  fame  of  Columbus's  firft  voyage  ipread  over  Europe,  and  excited  the 
attention  of  all  orders  of  men.  The  ignorant  were  ftruck  with  wonder  and 
amazement  at  the  idea  of  a  new  world,  while  the  learned  were  filled  with  admira- 
tion and  joy  at  an  event  which  extended  fo  much  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge.  Various  conjectures  were  formed  concerning  the  new  found  coun- 
tries, and  what  divifion  of  the  earth  they  belonged  to.  Columbus  adhered  tena- 
cioufiy  to  his  original  opinion,  that  they  fhould  be  reckoned  part  of  thole  vatt  re- 
gions of  Afia  comprehended  under  die  general  name  of  India  ;  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  notion,  the  name  of  Indies  was  given  to  them  by  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella,  in  a  ratification  of  their  former  agreement  with  him  +.  Even  after  the 
error  which  gave  rile  to  this  opinion  was  detected,  and  the  true  fituation  of  the 
New  World  afcertained,  the  name  has  remained  •,  the  appellation  of  Weft  In- 
dies bein»  ftill  given  to  the  American  iQands  in  thole  latitudes,  and  that  of  In- 
dians to  all  the  barbarous  tribes,  both  in  the  iflands  and  on  the  continent. 

This  inviting  name,  the  fpecimens  of  the  riches  and  fertility  of  the  new  coun- 
tries, and  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  adventurers,  awakened  a  wonderful 
fpirit  of  enterprife  among  the  Spaniards.  Perfons  of  all  conditions  offered  them- 
ielves  as  volunteers,  to  accompany  Columbus  in  his  fecond  expedition.  Even 
the  cautious  Ferdinand  feemed  to  catch  the  lame  fpirit  with  his  fubjefts  •,  and  a 
fleet  of  feventeen  lhips,  fome  of  which  were  of  confiderable  burden,  was  fitted 
out  with  a  rapidity  unufual  in  that  age.  It  had  on  board  fifteen  hundred  per- 
fons of  different  ranks  and  employmen-s,  furnifned  with  every  thing  requifite  for 
conqueft  or  fettlement ;  with  feeds,  plants,  domeftic  animals,  and  inftruments 
of  all  forts  J. 

*  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  42,  43.     Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  ii. 
f  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  44. 
X  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  ii. 
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Formidable,  however,  and  well  provided  as  this  fieet  was,  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella  did  not  reft  their  title  to  the  Weft  Indies  folely  upon  the  fuccels  of  its  opera- 
tions. The  papal  grant  was  judged  neceflary  :  and  Alexander  VI.  a  pontiff  in- 
famous for  every  crime  that  diigraces  humanity,  as  vicar  and  reprefentative  of 
JefusChrift,  and  fuppofed,  in  virtue  of  that  character,  to  have  a  right  of  dominion 
over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  beftowed  on  their  Catholic  majefties,  by  a 
liberality  which  coft  him  nothing,  and  ferved  to  eftabliih  the  jurifdiction  and  pre- 
tenfions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  all  the  countries  which  they  had  difcovered,  or 
ihould  difcover,  an  hundred  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  the  Azores*  •,  this  line  of 
partition  being  neceflary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  prefent  grant  from  interfering 
with  that  formerly  made  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  As  zeal  for  propagating  the 
Chriftian  faith  was  the  pretext  employed  by  Ferdinand  for  foliciting  this  grant,  a 
body  of  friars,  under  father  Boyl,  a  Catalonian  monk  of  great  reputation,  were 
appointed  to  accompany  Columbus,  in  order  to  inftruct  the  natives  of  the  New 
World.  But  the  ambaffadors  of  Chrift,  in  carrying  to  thole  inofFenfive  and 
formerly  happy  people,  the  doctrines  of  the  gofpel,  literally  verified  the  words 
of  their  mafter  :   "  I  bring  not  peace,  but  a  fword  !" 

Thefe  previous  fteps  being  taken,  in  order  to  fecure  to  the  crown  of  Spain  fo 
great  a  portion  of  the  globe,  Columbus  iet  fail  with  his  fieet  from  the  bay 
Nov.  25.  of  Cadiz,  and  arrived,  after  a  voyage  of  feven  weeks,  at  Hilpaniola.  In 
his  pafiage  he  difcovered  the  Caribbee  or  Leeward  illands,  and  viiited  iuc- 
ceflively  Dominica,  Marigalante,  Guadaloupe,  Antigua,  and  Porto  Rico.  But 
the  joy  which  he  felt,  on  account  of  thefe  diicoveries,  was  fmall  in  companion  of 
his  forrow,  when  he  landed  at  Navidad.  He  found  the  fort  entirely  demolifhed, 
and  not  a  Spaniard  alive  to  welcome  his  return.  They  were  all  cut  off  to  a  man. 
This  difafter  had  been  occafioned  by  the  iniblence  and  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards 
themfelves,  as  the  admiral  learned  from  a  brother  of  the  cazique  Guacanagari. 
The  powerful  reftraints,impoied  by  the  prefence  of  Columbus,  were  no  fooner  with- 
drawn, than  the  garrifon  threw  off  all  obedience  to  the  commanding  officer.  The 
oo!d,  the  women,  the  provifions  of  the  natives,  were  all  the  prey  of  thefe  licen- 
tious invaders.  The  gentle  fpirit  of  the  people  was  at  length  roufed.  The 
ftragghng  parties  of  the  Spaniards  were  furprifed,  while  exercifing  their  oppref- 
fions  in  fecurity  ;  and  the  cazique  of  Cibao,  whofe  territories  they  chierly  in- 
fefted,  on  account  of  the  gold  found  in  that  diflrict,  aflembled  his  people,  and 
furrounding  the  fort,  fet  it  on  fire.  The  Spaniards  were  all  either  killed  in  de- 
fending it,  or  perifned  in  attempting  to  efcape  ;  and  Guacanagari,  whofe  attach- 
ment all  their  outrages  had  not  been  able  to  alter,  in  endeavouring  to  protect 
them,  had  received  a  wound,  by  which  he  was  ftill  confined  -J-. 

In  confequence  of  this  account  of  the  matter,  and  the  neceflity  of  fecuring  the 
fiiendfliip  of  fome  potentate  of  the  country,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  projected 
fettlement,  Columbus,  though  by  no  means  fatisfied  of  the  fidelity  of  Guacana- 

*  Tcrquemada,  Mon.  Ind.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3., 

■f  P.  Marcjr.     Hene/a,  dec.  I.  lib.  )i.     Life  of  Columbus,  c.  51; 
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gari,  refolved  not  to  inquire  too  fcrupuloufly  into  his  conduct.     He  rejected  all     CHAP.   II. 
violent  ccunfel  •,  and  inftead  of  wafting  his  time  in  punifhing  paft  wrongs,  took    jT~DW~*~J 
precautions  againft  any  future  injury.     With  this  view  he  traced  out  the  plan  of 
a  town,  which  was  reared  and  fortified  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  and  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Ifabella,  in  honour  of  his  patronefs  the  queen  of  Caftile. 

.  While  this  city,  the  firft  founded  by  Europeans  in  the  New  World,  was  build- 
ing, Columbus  had  to  ftruggle  with  a  variety  of  obftacles.  The  natural  inacti- 
vity of  the  Spaniards  was  increafed  by  the  enervating  influence  of  the  climate  : 
the  difappointment  of  the  chimerical  hopes  of  the  more  fanguine  adventurers,  who 
faw  themfelves  obliged  to  toil  like  day-labourers,  inftead  of  reaping  thofe  golden 
harveffcs  of  indolence,  which  they  expected,  threw  them  into  a  dejection  of  mind 
bordering  on  defpair,  and  which  led  to  general  difcontent :  the  fpirit  of  dis- 
affection ipread  ;  and  a  confpiracy  was  formed,  which,  if  not  difcovered  in  time, 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  governor  and  the  colony.  Happily,  however, 
Columbus  was  able  to  fecure  the  ringleaders,  whom  he  fent  prifoners  to  Spain, 
whither  he  difpatched  twelve  of  the  fmaller  veffels,  which  had  ferved  as  tranf- 
ports,  with  an  earned  requeft  for  a  fupply  of  men  and  provifions  *.  Mean- 
while he  planned  feveral  expeditions  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  his  people  from  brooding  over  their  difappointment,  as  well  as'to 
awaken  new  hopes.  The  diftrict  of  Cibao  in  particular  was  vifited,  and 
fully  anfwered  the  defcription  given  of  it  by  the  natives.  Gold  was  found  in 
dull  or  grains  in  every  river  and  brook  :  and  the  Spaniards,  from  thefe  indica- 
tions, no  longer  doubted  but  the  country  contained  rich  treafures  in  its  bowels, 
which  would  prove  a  recompence  for  all  their  fufferings. 

Concord   and    order  being,  thus    reftored    to'    the   colony,    Columbus    re- 
folved to  purfue  his  difcoveries.     He  accordingly  left  the  government  of  the 
ifland  tohis  brother  Don  Diego,  with  the  afiiftance  of  a  council  of  officers,  and 
weighed  anchor  with  one  ihip  and  two  fmall  barques  under  his  command  ;  but      April  zt 
after  a  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage  of  full  five  months,  he  was  obliged  to  re-    A-  D.  1494. 
turn  without  making  any  difcovery  of  importance,  except  the  ifland  of  Jamaica. 
This  difappointment,  however,  was  in  fome  meafure  compenfated  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Hifpaniola,   by  meeting  there  with  his  brother  Bartholomew,  to  whom 
he  was  united  in  dole  friendfhip  by  a  fimilarity  of  talents,  and  whom  he  had  not 
feen  for  thirteen  years.     Bartholomew,  hearing,  of  his  brother's  difcoveries,   in 
his  way  to  Spain  from  the  coaft  of  England,  had  made  himfelf  known  to  Fer- 
dinand and  Ifabella,  who  perfuaded  him  to  take  the  command  of  three  fhips, 
appointed  to. carry  provifions  to  the  colony  in  Hifpaniola  f. 

Never  could  Columbus  have  found  a  friend  when  he  flood  in  need 
of  more  one  capable  of  afiifting  him  with  his  counfels.  The  foldiers  under 
Don  Pedro  Margarita,  an  officer  appointed  to  vifit  the  different  parts  of 
the  ifland  during  the  admiral's  abfence,    and  to  imprefs  the  inhabitants  with 

*  Herrera,.  dec.  I.  lib.  ii. — Fathe.-  Boyl,  the  apoftolic  vicar,  was  one  of  the  moil  violent  of  the 
confpirators.  t  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  51. 

an 
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an  idea  of  the  Spanifh  power,  had  thrown  off  all  reftraint,  and  pil- 
laged and  inlulted  the  inoffenfive  natives,  who  waited  only  for  a  fignal 
from  their  leaders  to  fall  upon  the  colony.  It  was  therefore  now  necellary 
to  have  recourie  to  arms,  which  Columbus  had  hitherto  carefully  avoided  em- 
ploying againft  the  Indians ;  and  confcious  that  fuccefs  depended  on  the  vigour 
and  rapidity  of  his  operations,  he  iriftaritly  afkmbled  his  forces.  1  hey  were 
now  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  number  •,  the  body  which  rook  the  field  confiding 
only  of  two  hundred  foot,  twenty  horfe,  and  twenty  large  dogs,  a  very  formi- 
dable troop,  when  employed  againft  naked  favages.  All  the  caziques  of  the 
ifiand,  Guacanagari  excepted,  were  in  arms  againft  the  Spaniards,  with  forces 
amounting  to  an  hundred  thoufand  men.  Inftead  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
Mwch  24.  woods  and  mountains,  they  advanced  into  the  molt  open  plain  in  the  country; 
A.  D.  '1/95'.  where  Columbus  attacked  them  during  the  night,  when  undifciplined  troops  are 
leaft  capable  of  acling  to  advantage,  and  obtained  an  eafy  victory.  Filled  with 
confirmation  by  the  noife  and  havock  made  by  the  fire-ams,  the  impetuous  force 
of  the  cavalry,  and  the  fierce  afiault  of  the  dogs,  they  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  fled  at  the  firft  oni'et ;  and  fo  thoroughly  were  they  intimidated,  that  they 
relinquifhed  from  that  moment  all  thoughts  of  refiftance,  and  abandoned  them- 
fclves  to  defpair  *. 

After  this  victory,  Columbus  employed  feveral  months  in  marching  through 
the  ifiand  ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  every  where  fubmitted,  without  refiftance,  to 
the  Spanifh  government,  he  impofed  a  tribute  on  them,  as  a  mark  of  their  fub- 
jection.  Every  perfon  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  lived  in  thofe  diftricts 
where  gold  was  found,  was  obliged  to  pay  quarterly  a  certain  quantity  of  gold 
duft  ;  and  fuch  as  lived  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  fo  many  pounds  of  cotton. 
This  tax,  fo  contrary  to  the  maxims  which  Columbus  had  hitherto  purfued  in 
regard  to  the  Indians,  as  well  as  to  the  mildnefs  and  moderation  of  his  temper,  he 
was  forced  not  only  to  impofe,  but  to  exact  with  rigour,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  machinations  of"  his  enemies  at  the  court  of  Spain,  by  evincing  what  he  had 
reported  of  the  richnefs  of  the  country,  and  to  encourage  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella  to  perfevere  in  profecuting  his  plans.  The  event  proved  that  he  was  not 
.actuated  by  falfe  pretences  or  groundlefs  fufpicions,  and  forms  his  beft  apology. 
Aquado,  a  groom  of  the  bedchamber,  was  fent  over  by  their  Catholic  majefties, 
to  infpect  into  the  conduit  of  Columbus,  while  thus  employed  in  violating  his 
own  feelings  and  the  rights  of  humanity  to  ferve  them.  This  circumftance, 
joined  to  the  infolence  and  felf- importance  of  the  commiffioner,  determined  the 
admiral  to  return  to  Spain,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  meafures.  He  accordingly 
A.D.  1496.  j-e(.  (-au  _  ]eav;ng  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  during  his  abfence,  to  his  brother 
Bartholomew,   with  the  title  of  adelantado,  or  lieutenant-governor  -f-. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Spain,  Columbus  appeared  at  court  with  all  the  confi- 
dence of  confcious  integrity,  fupported  by  the  fenfe  of  eminent  fervices  ;   and 

*  Several  of  them  were  fo  fimple,  ard  fo  much  aftonilhcd  at  the  fight  of  the  cava'ry,  as  to  be- 
lieve the  man  and  horfe  to  be  but  one  animal,  or  rather  a  kind  of  divinity.  Life  of  Columbus, 
C.  C2.  t  He.'rera,  dec.  I.  lib.  iii. 

Ferdinand 
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Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  afhamed  of  lending  too  favourable  an  ear  to  frivolous  C  HAP.  ir, 
or  ill-founded  accufations,  received  him  with  fuch  diftinguifhed  marks  of  re-  Affrf^g, 
fpect,  as  covered  his  enemies  with  confufion.  The  gold,  the  pearls,  the  cotton, 
and  other  commodities  which  he  produced,  feemed  fully  to  refute  every  charge 
3gainft  him  in  regard  to  the  poverty  of  the  country.  Of  the  natives,  with 
whom  he  was  now  more  fully  acquainted,  he  communicated  the  following 
among  other  particulars :  That  all  the  caziques,  or  fovereigns,  lived  in  palaces  at 
fome  diftance.  from  the  towns,  where  were  painted  a  number  of  extraordinary 
images,  which  they  called  Cemis,  and  fometimes  honoured  with  the  names  of 
their  anceftors  :  that  thefe  images  were  worfhipped  by  the  people  as  titulary 
deities  ;  and  that  offerings  were  made  to  fome  of  them  for  health,  to  others  for 
affluence,  fine  weather,  profperous  enterprifes,  and  many  fuch  wiflies  ;  but  that  they 
were  confidered  as  inferior  to  the  fun,  which  was  reputed  the  chief,  or  cacique 
of  the  divinities  :  that  each  of  the  fovereigns  was  alfo  high  prieft  in  his  own  dif- 
trict,  a  circumftance  which  added  greatly  to  the  authority  of  thofe  princes,  and 
enabled  them  to  pra&ife  many  religious  impottures  on  the  underftandings  of 
their  ignorant  and  credulous  fubjects  :  that  fcveral  of  the  caziques  kept  three 
ftones,  to  which  they  afcribed  extraordinary  virtues  ;  one  promoting  the  fertility 
of  the  foil,  another  affifting  women  in  child-birth,  the  third  procuring  either  rain 
or  fun-fhine,  as  the  occafion  required  :  that,  when  a  cazique  died  he  was  em- 
bowelled,  and  dried  by  the  fire,  in  order  to  preferve  his  body  from  corruption, 
which  was  interred  in  a  cave,  with  his  military  weapons,  and  ftore  of  provifions  : 
that  the  wife,  who  bore  him  the  greateft  affection,  was  likewife  buried  with  him  j 
and  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  difhonourable  proof  of  female  ingratitude, 
than  any  mark  of  reluctance  to  pay  this  laft  duty  to  her  lord  and  hufband  :  that 
they  ftrangled  all  the  fick  of  whofe  recovery  they  defpaired,  a  practice  common 
to  this  day  among  certain  Negroes  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  :  that  after  death  they 
imagined  they  fhould  go  to  a  valley  of  vaft  extent,  of  which  the  caziques  fup- 
pofed  they  fhould  be  fovereigns,  and  where  all  believed  they  fhould  find  their 
parents,  kindred,  and  friends,  and  be  bleffed  with  an  eternal  round  of  uninter- 
rupted felicity  :  that  they  had  no  law  for  regulating  the  number  of  wives,  but 
that  one  generally  poffeffed  an  authority  over  the  reft  :  that  both  fexes  were  re- 
markably indolent,  averfe  to,  and  even  incapable  of  much  labour  ;  wonderfully 
fparing  in  their  diet,  one  European  eatiiv:  as  much  as  three  of  them  ;  and  that 
the  men  were  peculiarly  moderate,  and  even  cool,  in  regard  to  the  pleafures  of 
Jove ;  which  frigid  indifference,  and  want  of  appetite,  made  the  neglected  wo- 
men paffionately  fond  of  the  more  amorous  Spaniards  *. 

With  thefe  particulars  relative  to  the  natives  of  Hifpaniola,  Columbus  mingled 
an  account  of  his  own  fuccefs  in  reducing  them  to  obedience,  dwelling  particularly 
on  fuch  circumftances  as  he  knew  were  moft  Jikely  to  pleafe  ;  the  tax  which  he 
had  impofed,  the  mines  he  had  found  out,  and  the  future  difcoveries  which  he 
hoped  to  make.     Flattered  by  fuch  an  acceffion  of  territory,  fuch  an  increafe  of 

*  Id.  ibid. 
2 .  I  fubjects, 
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fubjefts,  and  the  profpect  of  fuch  a  copious  fource  of  wealth,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  refolved  to  fupply  the  colony  in  Hifpaniola  with  every  thing  that  could 
render  it  a  permanent  eftablifhment ;  and  alio  to  furnifh  Columbus  with  fuch  a 
fleet,  as  might  enable  him  to  proceed  in  fearch  of  thofe  yet  undifcovered  coun- 
tries, of  whofe  exiftence  he  feemed  fo  confident  *. 

The  means  molt  proper  for  accomplishing  both  thefe  ends  were  concerted  with 
the  admiral  ;  but  though  he  obtained  with  great  facility  and  difpatch  the  royal 
approbation  of  every  meafure  and  regulation  he  propofed,  his  endeavours  to 
carry  them  into  execution  were  fo  long  retarded,  as  mud  have  tired  out  the  pa- 
tience of  any  man  lefs  accuftomed  to  encounter  difficulties  and  tofurmount  them. 
The  Spaniards  were  fo  backward  in  engaging  voluntarily  to  fettle  in  a  country,  whofe 
noxious  climate  had  proved  fatal  to  fo  many  of  their  countrymen,  that  Colum- 
bus propofed  to  transport  to  Hifpaniola  luch  malefactors  as  had  been  convicted 
of  crimes,  which,  though  capita],  were  of  a  lefs  atrocious  nature.  The  pri- 
fons  were  accordingly  drained  in  order  to  collect  members  for  the  new  colony  ; 
and  the  judges  were  instructed  to  recruit  it  by  their  future  fentences  f. 

This  meafure,  rafhly  propofed,  and  inconfiderately  adopted,  has  been  imi- 
tated by  the  other  European  nations  in  their  fettlements.  But,  as  the  abbe 
Raynal  well  obferves  J,  though  men  who  have  violated  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try, may  fometimes  be  ufeful  in  eitablifhed  colonies,  it  is  not  with  fuch  materials 
that  the  foundations  of  a  fociety  deftined  to  be  permanent  fhould  be  laid.  A 
year,  however,  elapfed  before  Columbus  could  obtain  two  fhips  to  carry  over- 
even  thefe  wretched  fupplies  intended  for  the  colony  •,  and  almoft  two  years  were 
fpent  before  the  fmall  fquadron  was  equipped,  of  which  he  himfelf  was  to  take 
the  command  j|.  It  confuted  of  fix  fhips  only,  of  no  great  burden,  and  thefe 
but  indifferently  provided  for  a  long  or  dangerous  voyage. 
Arguft  30.  "With  this  fquadron  Columbus  at  length  let  fail,  and  meditated  a  courfe  dif- 

A.  L».  1498.  ferent  from  any  he  had  hitherto  taken.  As  he  was  fully  periuaded  that  the  fer- 
tile regions  of  India  lay  to  the  fouth-weft  of  thofe  countries  which  he  had  dis- 
covered, he  propofed  to  fleer  in  that  direction  5  but  the  importunities  of  his  crew, 
who  were  alarmed  at  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  obliging  him  to  alter  his  courfe 
Auouft  1.  t0  tne  north- weft,  he  fell  in  with  a  confiderable  ifland,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Trinidad,  and  which  lbs  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco.  From  the  vaft  body  of  wat-r  which  this  river  rolls  towards  the  ocean, 
he  jurtly  concluded  that  it  could  not  have  its  fource  in  an  ifland,  but  mull  flow 
through  a  country  of  immenfe  extent ;  and  con-fequently,  that  he  was  now  ar- 
rived at  that  continent  which  it  had  fo  long  been  the  object  of  his  wilhes  to  dif- 
cover.  Under  the  influence  of  this  idea,  he  fleered  to  the  weft,  along  the  coaft 
of  thofe  provinces  now  known  by  the  names  of  Paria  and  Cumana.  He  landed 
in  feveral  places,  and  had  fome  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  who  refembled  thofe 
of  Hifpaniola  in  their  appearance  and  manner  of  life,  but  feemed  to  poflefs  a 

•  Ut  fupra.  f  Tuion.  Hift.  Gen.  de  l'Ameriqoe,  torn.  I.     Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  iii. 

%  Hid.  Philof.  et  Politique.  ^  Herrera,  dec,  I.  lib.  iii. 

better 
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better  understanding,  and  greater  courage.  The  country  produced  four-footed 
animals  of  feveral  kinds,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  fowls  and  fruits ;  and  Columbus 
was  fo  much  delighted  with  its  beauty  and  fertility,  that  he  imagined  it  to  be  the 
paradife  defcribed  in  Scripture,  which  the  Almighty  chofe  for  the  refidence  of 
man,  while  yet  in  a  ftate  of  innocence  *.  The  (battered  condition  of  his  fhips, 
however,  prevented  him  from  profecuting  his  difcoveries  :  he  therefore  bent  his 
eourfe  towards  Hifpaniola  ■,  and  in  his  way  thither,  he  fell  in  with  the  iflands  of 
Cubagua  and  Margarita,  which  afterwards  became  remarkable  for  their  pearl 
fifhery. 

When  Columbus  arrived  at  Hifpaniola,  he  was  wafted  to  an  extreme  degree 
by  fatigue  and  ficknefs.  He  ftood  much  in  need  of  repofe  -,  but  the  fituauon 
in  which  he  found  the  affairs  of  the  colony  unhappily  afforded  him  no  profpeet 
of  enjoying  it.  Many  revolutions  had  happened  in  that  country  during  his  ab- 
fence.  His  brother  Bartholomew,  in  confequence  of  an  advice  which  the  admi- 
ral gave  him  before  his  departure,  had  removed  the  greater  part  of  the  colony 
from  Ifabella,  to  a  more  commodious  ftation  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ifland, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Domingo,  long  the  moft  confiderable  European  town 
in  the  New  World.  But  while  the  adelantado  was  employed  in  eftablifhing  this 
new  fettlement,  and  in  keeping  the  Indians  under  fubjection,  a  mutiny  broke 
out  among  the  Spaniards.  Francis  Roldan,  whom  Columbus  had  appointed 
alcade,  or  chief  juftice  of  the  ifland,  a  ftation  which  required  him  to  be  the 
guardian  of  order  and  tranquillity,  was  the  author  of  this  revolt.  He  accufcd 
the  admiral  and  his  two  brothers  of  arrogance  and  feverity  ;  and  as  the  people 
of  every  nation  view  with  a  Jealous  eye  the  exaltation  of  foreigners,  a  confider- 
able number  of  the  Spaniards,  feduced  by  Roldan's  arguments,  made  choice  of 
of  him  as  their  leader,  and  taking  arms  againft  the  adelantado  and  his  brother, 
feized  the  king's  magazine  of  provifions,  and  attempted  to  furprife  the  fort  of 
St.  Domingo.  It  was  preferved,  however,  by  the  vigilance  and  courage  of  Don 
Diego  Columbus,  and  the  mutineers  were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  province  of 
Zaragua ;  where  they  ftill  continued  to  difclaim  the  adelantado's  authority,  and 
even  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  Indians  to  follow  their  example  -f'. 

This  diffracted  ftate,  in  which  Columbus  found  the  colony  when  he  landed  at 
St.  Domingo,  was  increafed  by  other  circumftances.  Three  fhips,  which  he 
had  dilpatched  from  the  Canaries,  with  a  fupply  of  men  and  provifions,  had 
been  carried,  by  the  violence  of  the  currents,  to  the  eaft  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
forced  to  take  fhelter  in  a  harbour  in  the  province  of  Zaragua.  There  Roldan 
and  his  feditious.  followers- being  cantoned,  he  artfully  perfuaded  the  comman- 
ders, before  they  were  apprifed  of  his  infurredtion,  to  fet  on  fhore  a  confidera- 
ble part  of  the  new  fettlers.  Thefe  men,  the  refufe  of  the  jails  of  Spain,  to 
whom  deeds  of  violence  were  familiar,  wereeafily  induced  to  join  the  infurgents. 
By  fuch  an  accefilon  of  force  Roldan  became  extremely  formidable,  and  very 
extravagant  in  his  demands.     Columbus,  however,  chofe  rather  to.comply  with 

•  Id.  ibid.  t  Ut  fupra. 

them, 
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them,  than  to  kindle  the  flames  of  civil  war ;  and  by  that  prudent  meafure,  he 
diflblved  without  bloodfhed  a  dangerous  combination,  which  threatened  the  co- 
lony with  ruin  *. 

Lands  were  allotted  the  mutineers,  in  confequence  of  this  agreement  -,  and  the 

A.  P.  1499.  Indians  fettled  in  each  diftrict,  were  appointed  to  cultivate  a  certain  portion  of 
ground  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  new  mafters,  in  place  of  the  tribute  formerly  im- 
peded. But  how  neceffary  foever  fuch  a  regulation  might  be  in  a  fickly  feeble 
colony,  it  unhappily  introduced  among  the  Spaniards  the  Repartimientos,  or  dif- 
tributions  of  Indians  eftablifhed  by  them  in  all  their  fettlements,  which  brought 
numberlefs  calamities  on  the  natives  of  the  New  World,  and  fubjected  them  to 
the  moil  grievous  oppreffions.  Nor  was  this  the  only  bad  effect  of  the  infurrec- 
tion  in  Hifpaniola:  it  prevented  Columbus  from  profecuting  his  difcoveries  on 
the  continent ;  and  though  he  tranfmitted  to  Spain  an  accurate  account  of  the 
whole  tranfaction,-  together  with  a  description  of  the  new  countries  which  he  had 
difcovered,  and  fpecimens  of  the  gold,  pearls,  and  other  curious  and  valuable 
productions  which  he  had  acquired  by  trafficing  with  the  natives,  the  recriminat- 
ing apology  of  Roldan  and  his  followers,  conveyed  by  the  fame  fhips,  unfor- 
tunately gained  more  credit  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  f.  But 
previous  to  the  effects  (fo  humiliating  to  Columbus,  and  fo  difgraceful  to  the 
Spanifh  nation)  produced  by  thefe  reprefentations,  events  had  happened  which 
merit  attention,  equally  on  account  of  their  own  importance  and  their  connexion 
with  the  hiftory  of  America. 

While  Columbus  was  engaged  in  conducting  the  Spaniards  to  the  Weft,  the 
fpirit  of  difcovery  did  not  languifh  in  Portugal,  where  it  had  firft  acquired 
vigour.  Emmanuel,  who  had  lately  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom, 
and  who  poffeffed  the  enterprifing  genius  of  his  predecefibrs,  perfifted  in  their 
grand  fcheme  of  opening  a  paffage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  fqua- 
dron  was  accordingly  equipped  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  Vafco  de  Gama~,  a  man  of 

A  D.  1^97.  noble  birth  and  great  talents,  who  was  verted  with  the  command  of  it,  doubled 
that  formidable  promontory  which  had  fo  long  been  the  boundary  of  naviga- 
tion, and  directing  his  courfe  towards  the  north-eaft,  arrived  at  Calecut  on  the 
coaft  of  Malabar.  He  was  ftruck  with  the  wealth  and  populoufnefs  of  the  coun- 
try, which  exceeded  his  molt  romantic  ideas  -,  but  as  he  poffeffed  neither  fuffi- 
cient  force  to  attempt  a  fettlement,  nor  commodities  to  enable  him  to  carry  on 
commerce  of  any  confequence,  he  haftened  back  to  Portugal  with  an  account  of 
Sept.  14.     his  fuccefs,    and  landed  fafely  at  Liibon,  after  a  voyage  of  two  years,    two 

A  D.  1499.    months>  and  five  days  -j-. 

Before  the  news  of  this  great  difcovery  reached  Europe,  the  merchants  of 

May  zo.      Seville,  animated  by  the  general  fpirit  of  enterprile,  had  fent  out  four  fhips  in 

queft  of  new  countries,  by  permifiion  of  the  Spanifh  court,  under  the  command 

of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  a  gallant  and  active  officer,  who  had  accompanied  Co- 

•  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  80.  t  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  iii.    Eenzon.  Hift.  Nov, 

Orb-  lib.  i.  J  Ramufio,  vol.  I. 
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lumbus  in  his   fecond  voyage.     He  was   affifted  by  Americus  Vefpucius,  a    CHAP.   II. 
Florentine  gentleman,  eminently  Ikilled  in  all  the  fciences  fubfervient  to  navi-     *" — ^ — *-* 
gation.     Ojeda,  however,  ftruck  out  no  new  path  of  failing;    but  following       '     ,l'99, 
lervilely  the  route  which  Columbus  had  taken  in  his  laft  voyage,  the  journal  and 
charts  of  which  he  had  feen,  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  the  new  continent,  two  hun- 
dred leagues  to  the  eaflward   of    Paria.     He  traded  with   the   natives,  who 
readily  exchanged  gold  and  pearls  for  glittering  toys  ■,  and  flanding  to  the  weft, 
proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  de  Vela,  touching  at  leveral  places,  and  examining  the 
face  of  the  country,  every  particular  relative  to  which  was  carefully  obfcrved  by 
Americus  Vefpucius,  who  had  chiefly  directed  the  operations  during  the  voyage  *. 
Americus  pofTefied  other  talents  than  thofe  of  a  navigator  ;  and  by  publifhino-, 
foon  after  his  return  to  Spain,  an  interefting  account  of  the  countries  which  he 
had  vifited,  he  was  able  to  give  his  own  name  to  the  weftern  world,  in  prejudice 
to  the  prior  right  of  Columbus.     Mankind  are  now  become  fenfible  of  the  im- 
pofture :   but  time  has  fanctified  the  error  •,  and  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe 
continues  to  be  diftinguifhed  univerfally,  though  unjuftly,  by  the  appellation  of 
America. 

But  though  Ojeda's  voyage  was  productive  of  no  important  difcoveries,  the  gold 
and  pearls  for  which  he  trafficked  along  the  coatls  of  Cumana  and  Maracapana, 
encouraged  other  adventurers  to  vifit  the  New  World.  The  firft  of  thefe  was 
AlonfoNigno,  who  had  accompanied  Columbus  when  he  difcovered  the  conti- 
nent, and  who  made  a  fuccefsful  voyage  to  the  coaft  of  Paria.  Soon  after, 
Yanez  Pinzon,  one  of  Columbus's  companions  in  his  firft  voyage,  failed  from 
Palos  with  four  fhips.  He  ftood  boldly  towards  the  fouth,  and  was  the  Jan.  13. 
firft  Spaniard  who  ventured  to  crofs  the  equinoxial  line  -j-;  but,  notwithftanding  A'  D-  'i00* 
the  pretenfions  of  his  countrymen,  he  appears  to  have  landed  on  no  part  of 
America  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Maragnon,  or  river  of  the  Amazons. 

During  this  laft  year  of  the  fifteenth  century,  fo  fertile  in  great  events,  that 
rich  diftricT:  of  South  America,  on  the  confines  of  which  Pinzon  had  ftopt  fhorr, 
was  more  fully  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe.  Encouraged  by  the  fuccefsful 
voyage  of  Gama  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  Emmanuel  had  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet, 
furnilhed  with  everv  thing  neccffary  for  commerce  or  war.  The  command  of  it 
was  given  to  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral ;  who,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences 
of  fleering  along  the  coaft  of  Africa,  ftood  out  to  fea,  and  kept  fo  far  weft,  that, 
to  his  furprife,  he  found  himfelf  on  the  fhore  of  an  unknown  country  in  the  fif- 
teenth degree  beyond  the  line.  He  at  firft  fuppofed  it  to  be  fome  ifland  in  the 
At'.ntic  Ocean  hitherto  unoblerved  •,  but  after  failing  along  its  coaft  for  feveral 
days,  he  was  gradually  led  to  believe,  that  a  territory  fo  extenfive  could  only  be- 
long to  an  immenfe  continent.  In  this  conjecture,  no  lei's  probable  than  juft,  he 
was  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  natives,  who  had  not  the  leaft  refem- 
blance  to  the  Africans,  or  any  other  people  he  had  ever  feen ;  and  having  formed 
a  very  high  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  country,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

*  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  iv.  +   Id-  ibid. 
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The  Land  of  the  Holy  Crofs,  (fince  changed  into  that  of  Brafil,  becaufe  the  pre- 
cious wood  there  found,  ufed  in  dying,  and  which  was  for  a  time  its  moft  valu- 
able commodity,  bore  this  name)  he  took  poffeffion  of  it  for  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal, and  difpatched  a  fhip  to  Lifbon  with  an  account  of  his  unexpected  difco- 
very  *.  Hence  it  appears,  as  Herrera  well  obferves,  if  the  fagacity  of  Colum- 
bus had  not  conducted  mankind  to  America,  Cabral,  by  a  fortunate  accident, 
might  have  led  them,  a  few  years  later,  to  the  knowledge  of  that  vail:  continent : 
chance  might  have  accompliihed,  to  ufe  the  elegant  language  of  Dr.  Robertfun, 
that  oreat  defign,  which  it  is  now  the  pride  of  human  reafon  to  have  formed  and 
perfected. 

While  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  were  performing  thefe  fucceffive  voyages, 
which  made  them  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  extent  and  opulence  of  the 
New  World,  the  great  difcoverer  himfelf,  inftead  of  enjoying  thole  honours  and 
that  tranquillity  he  had  reafon  to  expect,  was  experiencing  at  Hifpaniola  every 
diftrefs  in  which  the  envy  and  malevolence  of  the  people  under  his  command 
could  involve  him,  and  every  mortification  which  the  ingratitude  of  the  court  he 
had  ferved  could  inflict:.  Though  the  pacification  with  Roldan  broke  the  union 
and  weakened  the  force  of  the  mutineers,  it  did  not  eradicate  the  feeds  of  difcord 
out  of  the  ifland.  Several  of  the  malcontents  continued  in  arms  :  and  Colum- 
bus and  his  brothers  were  obliged  to  take  the  field  alternately,  in  order  to  check 
their  incurfions,  or  to  punifh  their  licentious  temerity. 

The  difquiet  occafioned  by  thefe  diforders  prevented  the  admiral  from  attend- 
ing to  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  at  the  court  of  Spain,  where  the  moil: 
atrocious  charges  were  prefented  againft  him  by  fuch  of  the  malcontents  as  had 
returned  to  Europe,  and  memorials  of  their  pretended  grievances  from  the  reft. 
He  was  accufed  of  tyranny,  cruelty,    and  avarice  •,    of   uling    the  Spaniards 
as  (laves,  driving  the  Indians  to  delpair,  and  fecreting  great  part  of  the  gold, 
pearls,  and  other  precious  commodities  which  had  come  into  his  hands  :  and 
thefe  avowed  endeavours  of  his  er.emies  to  ruin  him,  were  feconded  by  the  dif- 
guifed  but  more  dangerous  infinuacions  of  that  party  among  the  courtiers,  who 
had  always  thwarted  his  fchemes,  and  envied  his  fuccefs.     Ferdinand,  naturally 
iulpicious  and  ceconomical,  liilened  with  a  partial  ear  to  every  accufation  •,  tor, 
notwithstanding  the  accounts  which  the  admiral  had  given  of  the  riches  of  the  New 
World,  the  remittances  from  it  had  hitherto  been  fo  final],  as  not  to  defray  the 
expence  of    the    armaments  fitted  out.     The  king  therefore  concluded,    that 
Columbus  muft  either  have  deceived  or  defrauded  Spain.     Even  Ifabella,  who 
had  uniformly  protected  him,  was  at  length  fhaken  by  the  number  and  boldnefs 
of  his  accufers.     She  began  to  fufpect,  that  a  disaffection   fo  general  muft  have 
been  occafioned  by  real  grievances,  which  called  for  redrefs.     A  refolution  fatal 
to  Columbus  was  taken  :  Francis  Bovadilla,  a  knight  of  Calatrava,    was -ap- 
pointed to  repair  to  Hifpaniola,  with  full  powers  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
the  admiral-,   and,  if  he  found  the  charge  of  mal  adminiftration  proved,  to  fu- 
percede  him,  and  aflume  the  government  of  the  ifland  -J-. 

*  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  iv.         f  Life  °^  Columbus,  c.  85.     Robeitfon,  Hill.  Ameijca,  book  ii. 
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It  was  impofiible,  as  Dr.  Robertfon  veryjuftly  remarks,  to  efcape  condemna-    CHAP.    If, 
tion,  when  this  prepofterous  commifiion  made  it  the  intereft  of  the  judge  to  find    /T'eT^koo' 
the  perfon  whom  he  was  lent  to  try,  guilty.    Though  Columbus  had  compofed  all 
diflentions  in  the  ifiand,  and  had  made  ftich  effectual  provifion  for  working  the  mines 
and  cultivating  the  country,  as  would  have  fecured  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the 
king,  as  well  as  large  profits  to  individuals,  Bovadilla  difcovered,  from  the  mo- 
ment he  landed  in  Hilpaniola,  a  determined  refolution  of  treating  the  author  of 
thefe  important  regulations    as    a   criminal.     He  made  himfelf  matter  of  the 
king's  (tores  and  the  fort  at  St.  Domingo  by  violence  :   he  took  poffeffion  of  the 
admiral's  houfe,   from  which  he  happened  to  be  abfent  ;   fcized  his  effects,  as  if 
he  had  already  been  convicted;  and  fummoned  him  to  appear  before  his  tribunal, 
in  order  to  anlwer  for  his  conduct,  tranfmitting  to  him  at  the  fame  time  a  copy  of 
the  royal  mandate.     Columbus  did  not  hefitate  a  moment  what  courfe  he  fhould 
take.     Though  deeply  affected  with  the  ingratitude  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  lie 
repaired  directly,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  fovereigns,  to  the  court  of  that 
violent  and  partial  judge  whom  they  had  appointed  to  try  him.    Bovadilla,  with- 
out admitting  the  admiral  into  his  pretence,  ordered  him  infhntly  to  be  arretted, 
to  be  loaded  with  chains,  and  hurried  on  board  a  fhip.     Meanwhile  he  ingra- 
tiated himfelf  with  the  Spaniards,  by  the  molt  liberal  conctfiions  in  their  favour: 
he  let  at  liberty  the  prifoners  confined  by  Columbus ;   and  in  order  to  collect  ma- 
terials for  a  charge  againft  him,  gave  ear  to  the  moft  improbable  and  inconfiftent 
accufations.     No  informer,  how  infamous  foever,  was  rejected.     The  refult  of 
this  inqueft  was  tranfmitted  to  Spain,  whither  Columbus  and  his  two  brothers 
were  carried  in  fetters,  and  confined  in  different  fhips  *. 

Happily  however,  even  under  this  reverfe  of  fortune,  that  firmnefs  of  mind, 
which  diftinguifhes  the  character  of  the  great  difcoverer,  did  not  forfake  him. 
He  endured  the  infult  offered  to  his  character,  though  aggravated  by  cruelty,  not 
only  with  compofure  but  with  dignity.  Never  was  the  elevation  of  his  foul  more 
confpicuous,  than  in  his  anlwer  to  Alonfo  de  Vallejo,  the  captain  of  the  vefTel  on 
board  which  he  was  confined.  Touched  with  the  fentiments  of  veneration  and 
pity  due  to  the  rank,  the  age,  and  the  merit  of  his  prifoner,  Vallejo,  as  foon  as  he 
was  clear  of  the  ifiand,  approached  the  admiral  with  profound  refpect,  and  offered 
to  releafe  him  from  the  fetters  with  which  he  was  unjuftly  loaded.  "  No  Val- 
lejo !"  replied  Columbus,  with  a  generous  indignation,  "  I  wear  thefe  chains  in 
confequence  of  an  order  from  my  lbvereigns.  They  fhall  find  me  as  obedient  to 
this  as  to  all  their  other  injunctions.  By  their  command  I  have  been  confined, 
and  their  command  alone  fhall  let  me  at  liberty  -f." 

The  voyage  to  Spain  was  fortunately  fhort :  and  Ferdinand  and  Tfabclla  were 
no  fooner  informed  of  the  indignity  put  upon  the  man,  to  whole  ferviccs  they 
owed  fo  many  obligations,  and  who  flood  lb  high  in  the  opinion  of  Europe, 
than  afhamed  of  their  own  conduct,  and  eager  to  efface  the  ftain  which  it  mi^ht 
fix  on  their  reign  and  character,  they  inttantly  iffLied  orders  to  let  Columbus  at 

*  Ovied,  lib.  iii.  t  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  S6,     Henera,  dec.  J.  lib.  iv. 
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liberty  5  invited  him  to  court,  and  remitted  money,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  ap- 
pear there  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  rank.  When  the  admiral  entered  the  royal 
prefence,  he  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  fovereigns,  where  he  remained  for 
Come  time,  without  being  able  to  utter  a  word  ;  fo  violent  were  the  agitations  of 
his  mind  !  But  at  length,  being  ordered  to  rife,  he  recovered  himfelf,  and  vin- 
dicated his  conduct  in  a  pathetic  fpeech  ;  producing  the  moll:  fatisfaftory  proofs 
of  his  own  integrity,  as  well  as  of  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies.  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella  expreffed  their  forrow  for  what  had  happened,  dil'avowed  their  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  were  liberal  in  promifes  of  protection  and  future  favour  ;  but, 
though  they  inftantly  degraded  Bovadilla,  in  order  to  prevent  any  fufpicion  "of  their 
having  authorized  his  violent  proceedings,  they  did  not  reftore  Columbus  to 
thofe  honours  and  employments  of  which  he  had  been  unjuftly  deprived.  Afraid 
to  truft  the  man  they  had  injured,  and  to  whom  they  were  fo  highly  indebted, 
they  retained  him  at  court  under  various  pretences,  and  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Hilpaniola,  Nicholas  de  Obando,  a  knight  of  the  military  order  of 
Alcantara*. 

The  daily  reports  of  the  immenfe  wealth  of  America,  excited  the  avarice 
and  the  ambition  of  new  adventurers.  Rodorigo  de  Baftidas,  a  man  well 
A.  D.  1501.  (killed  in  geography,  of  bold  fpirit,  and  confiderable  fortitude,  fitted  out  two 
fhips  in  co-partnerfhip  with  John  de  la  Cofa,  who  had  ferved  under  Columbus, 
and  was  reputed  the  beft  mariner  in  Spain.  They  fteered  directly  for  the  coaft 
of  Paria,  were  they  arrived  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  diicovered  all  the 
coafl  of  the  province  now  known  by  the  name  of  Terra  Firma,  from  Cape  de 
Vela  to  the  Gulph  of  Darien  ;  after  which  they  returned  by  Hilpaniola,  with  a 
confiderable  cargo  of  gold  and  pearls.  The  fame  motives,  nearly  about  the 
fame  time,  induced  Ojeda  and  his  former  aflbciate,  Americus  Vefpucius,  to  un- 
dertake a  fecond  voyage.  Unacquainted  with  the  deftination  of  Baftidas,  they 
held  the  fame  courfe,  coafted  along  the  fame  fhores,  and  touched  at  the  fame 
places  -,  but  they  were  lefs  fortunate,  the  voyage  being  neither  productive  of 
riches  nor  difcoveries.  It  furnifhed  the  artful  Americus,  however,  with  die 
means  of  raining  more  credit  to  his  pretenfions  to  the  difcovery  of  the  new  con- 
tinent, by  confounding  the  particulars  of  his  two  voyages  f. 

Before  the  return  of  thele  adventurers,  a  fleet  was  equipped,  at  the  public 
expence,  for  carrying  over  Obando,  the  new  governor,  to  Hifpaniola,  where  his 
pretence  was  much  wanted.  Bovadilla,  confeious  of  the  iniquity  of  his  pro- 
ceedings aoainft  Columbus,  continued  to  make  it  his  fole  object  to  gain  the  fa- 
vour of  his  countrymen,  by  accommodating  himfelf  to  their  paffions  and  pre- 
judices. Inftead  of  habituating  them  to  the  reftraints  of  law,  he  fuffered  them  to 
enjoy  iuch  uncontrouled  licence,  as  encouraged  the  wildeft  exceffes.  He  gave  a 
lecral  fanction  to  the  opprefiion  of  the  Indians  •,  taking  the  exact  number  of  thofe 
unhappy  people,  dividing  them  into  clafTes,  and  diftributing  them  among  his 
.adherents,  by  whom  they  were  driven  in  crowds  to  the  mountains,  and  com- 

*   Herreia,  dec.  I.  lib.  iv.     Life  of  Columbus,  C.  87.  |  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  iv. 
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pelled  to  work  in  the  mines,  where  talks  beyond  their  ftrength  were  impofed  C  HAP.  II. 
upon  them  without  mercy  or  difcretion.  But  on  the  arrival  of  Obando,  who  yJ""*f7v~]! — ' 
had  the  command  of  the  moil:  refpectable  armament  hitherto  fitted  out  for  the 
New  World,  a  proclamation  was  ifiiied  declaring  the  natives  to  be  free  fubjecls 
of  Spain,  of  whom  no  fervice  was  to  be  exacted  contrary  to  their  own  inclina- 
tion, nor  any  labour  required  without  paying  them  an  adequate  price  for  it. 
Bovadilla  was  commanded  to  return  inftantly  to  Spain,  to  anfwer  for  his  con- 
duct ;  Roldan,  and  the  other  ringleaders  of  the  mutineers,  were  ordered  to 
leave  the  ifland  at  the  fame  time  ■,  various  regulations  were  made  for  fuppreffin°- 
that  licentious  fpirit  which  had  been  fo  hurtful  to  the  colony ;  and  an  ordinance 
was  publifhed,  directing  all  the  gold,  acquired  by  working  the  mines,  to  be 
brought  to  a  public  lmelting-houfe,  and  declaring  one  half  of  it  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  crown  *. 

While  Obando  was  taking  thefe  neceffary  fteps  for  fecuring  the  tranquillity  of 
die  colony  of  Hifpaniola,  and  rendering  it  beneficial  to  the  Spaniih  government, 
Columbus,  who  had  planted  it,  and  who  had  an  unqueftionable  right  to  the 
office  of  viceroy  over  all  the  countries  which  he  had  diicovered,  was  employed  in 
foliciting,  and  in  vain,  the  favour  of  an  ungrateful  court.  Thejealous  and  poli- 
tic Ferdinand,  afraid  of  trading  a  fubject,  and  an  injured  one,  with  a  jurildic-' 
tion  which  might  render  him  formidable,  eluded  all  the  requefts  of  the  admiral. 
for  the  performance  of  his  original  treaty.  He  infpired  Ifabella  with  the  fame, 
fufpicions  ;  and  Columbus  finding  every  claim  of  ju (lice  and  merit  difreearded 
by  an  unfeeling  prince,  attempted  to  work  upon  his  avarice,  in  order  to  obtain, 
advanced  as  he  was  in  years,  and  broken  by  misfortunes,  the  command  of  a  fleet 
for  the  purpofes  of  difcovery. 

A  new  road  to  India,  the  firft  object  that  called  forth  his  inventive  genius, 
ftill  occupied  the  admiral's  thoughts.  A  paffage  to  the  Eaft  had  indeed  been 
found  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  the  return  of  the  Portuguefe  fleet  under 
Cabral,  about  this  time,  awakened  the  avidity  of  all  Europe,  by  the  richnefs  of 
its  cargo  :  but  Columbus  offered  to  conduct  the  Spaniards  to  India  by  a  route 
which  he  expected  would  prove  both  fhorter  and  lefs  dangerous.  He  had  con- 
ceived an  opinion,  that,  beyond  the  continent  of  America,  there  was  a  fea  which 
extended  to  the  Eaft  Indies  •,  and  he  hoped  to  find  fome  ftrait  or  narrow  neck  of 
land,  (fituated,  as  he  fortunately  conjectured,  near  the  gulph  of  Darien)  by  which 
a  communication  might  be  opened  between  Europe  and  the  extreme  parts  of 
Afia.  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  routed  by  the  profpect  of  fharing  the  wealth  of 
India,  and  glad  of  the  pretext  of  an  honourable  employment  for  removing  from 
court  a  man  with  whofe  demands  they  deemed  it  impolitic  to  comply,  and  whofe 
fcrvices  it  was  indecent  to  neglect,  eagerly  embraced  this  propofal ;  and  Colum- 
bus, anxious  to  perfect  his  grand  fcheme  of  difcovery,  fet  out  on  a  fourth  voyage' 
with  all  the  ardour  of  a  youthful  adventurer  -f. 

Important,  however,  as  the  object  of  this  voyage  appeared  to  their  Catholic 
Majefties,  Columbus  was  able  to  obtain  only  four  fmall  barques  to  perform  it 

-   .•  Id.  ibid.  f  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  83.     Oviedo,  lib  iii. 
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in,  the  largeft  of  which  did  not  exceed  feventy  tons  in  burden.  With  thefe  he 
arrived  at  Hifpaniola,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Bartholomew,  and  his  fecond4 
fon  Ferdinand,  the  hiftorian  or  his  actions.  His  motive  in  touching  there,  was  the 
hope  of  exchanging  one  of  his  vcflcls,  which  lie  had  found  unfit  for  fervice,  for 
fome  fhip  of  the  fleet  that  had  carried  over  Obando.  But  the  new  governor 
would  neither  permit  him  to  enter  the  harbour,  in  order  to  negotiate  the  exchange 
of  his  fhip,  nor  to  take  fhelter  during  a  violent  hurricane,  of  which  he  difcerncd 
the  approach.  Nay,  fo  great  was  Obando's  contempt  of  the  admiral's  lagacity,. 
that  he  would  not  put  off  for  a  few  days  the  departure  of  the  fleet  deftined  for 
Spain.  The  hurricane  came  :  Columbus  was  prepared  for  it,  and  by  his  fkill 
in  feamanfhip,  was  able  to  ride  it  out  ;  but  of  the  homeward-bound  fleet,  con- 
lifting  of  eighteen  veffels,  only  two  or  three  efcaped.  On  board  one  of  thefe 
were  all  the  effects  that  had  been  faved  from  the  wreck  of  the  admiral's  fortune  ; 
and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  in  the  general  wreck  perifhed  Bovadilla,  Roldan, 
and  the  greater  part  of  thole  who  had  been  moft  active  in  perfecuting  Columbus, 
and  in  oppreffins  the  Indians,  with  all  the  wealth  which  they  had  acquired  by 
their  injuftice  and  cruelty  *. 

This  diverfity  of  fortune,  and  difcrimination  of  characters,  is  univerfally  attri- 
buted, by  the  hiftorians  of  thole  times,  to  an  immediate  interpofition  of  divine 
Providence.  By  the  vulgar,  it  was  viewed  in  a  different  light.  Believing,  in  the 
fondnefs  of  their  admiration,  Columbus  to  be  poiTelTed  of  fupernatural  powers, 
they  imagined  he  had  conjured  up  this  dreadful  ftorm,  in  order  to  be  avenged  of 
his  enemies  f.  But  the  misfortunes  which  he  afterwards  experienced,  during  his- 
voyage,  were  fufficient  to  convince  the  moft  credulous  of  them,  that  he  had  no 
command  over  the  winds  and  waves. 
iu:    , ,  Leaving  Hifpaniola,  where  he  had  met  with  fucfa  an  inhofpitable  reception, 

Columbus  ftood  towards  the  continent.  In  his  paffage,  which  was  tedious  and 
dangerous,  he  difcovered  the  iiland  of  Guania,  in  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of 
Honduras.  Here  he  was  vifited  by  a  confiderable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  continent.  They  came  in  a  canoe  of  vaft  length,  eight  feet  wide,  and  con- 
ftrucled  with  much  ingenuity,  and  appeared  to  be  a  people  more  civilized  than 
any  he  had  hitherto  difcovered.  They  wore  feveral  maffy  ornaments  of  gold  ; 
and  on  the  Spaniards  inquiring,  with  their  ufual  eagernefs,  where  they  got  that 
.  precious  metal,  they  pointed  to  certain  countries  fituated  to  the  weft,  where  it  was 
found  in  fuch  plenty,  according  to  their  accounts,  as  to  be  applied  to  the  moft 
common  ufes.  But  Columbus  v/as  fo  bent  on  finding  out  that  imaginary  {trait, 
which  he  fuppofed  to  communicate  with  the  Indian  ocean,  that  he  flighted  this 
important  information  ;  and  inftead  of  fteering  along  the  coaft  of  Yucatan,  which 
would  have  conducted  him  to  the  rich  empire  of  Mexico,  he  bore  away  to  the 
tail  towards  the  gulph  of  Darien. 

In  this  navigation,  during  the  courfe  of  which  he  landed  feveral  times,  and 
procured  confiderable  quantities  of  gold,  in  exchange  for  European  toys,  Co- 

•  Id.  ibid.  f  Ut  fupra. 
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lumbns  difcovered  all  the  coaft  of  the  American  continent,  from  Cape  Gracias  a 

Dios,  to  a  harbour  which,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  conveniency,  he  named 

Porto  Bello.     But  he  fought  in  vain  for  the  ftrait,  through  which  he  hoped  to 

open  a  paffage  to  India  ;  nor  was  he  fo  fortunate  as  to  difcover  the  great  fouthern 

ocean,  though  he  advanced  a  considerable  way  acrofs  that  narrow  ifthmus  which 

feparates  it  from  the  gulph  of  Darierr.     He  was  fo  much  delighted,  however,  with 

the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  conceived  fo  favourable  an  idea  of  its  wealth, 

from  the  famples  of  gold  produced  by  the  natives,  that  he  refolved  to  plant  a 

colony  on  the  river  Belem,  in  the  province  of  Veragua.     But  this  fcheme  was 

rendered  abortive  by  the  ungovernable  fpirit  of  the  Spaniards,  whole  iniblence 

and  rapacity  roufed  the  natives  to  arms.     Part  of  the  fettlers  were  cut  off;  and    a.  D.  1503. 

the  relt  being  obliged  to  abandon  their  ftation,  were  taken  on  board  by  the 

admiral  *. 

From  this  repulfe,  the  firft  which  the  Spaniards  met  with  in  the  New  World, 
we  may  date  the  commencement  of  thofe  calamities  which  purfued  Columbus, 
without  intermiffion,  to  his  grave.  His  feeble  fquadron  was  afiailed  by  a  furious 
hurricane,  in  which  one  of  his  fhips  perifhed:  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  another, 
as  unfit  for  fervice ;  and  wkh  the  remaining  two,  he  with  difficulty  reached 
Jamaica,  where  he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  running  them  aground,  to  prevent 
them  from  finking.  The  meafure  of  his  misfortunes  feemed  now  to  be  full.  He 
was  caft  afhore  on  an  ifland  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  Hifpaniola,  the  only 
fettlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  :  and  though  an  account  of  his  deplorable 
fituation  was  conveyed  to  the  governor,  (by  two  of  Columbus's  attendants  in  two 
canoes,  his  fhips  being  ruined  beyond  the  poffibility  of  repair,)  the  unfeeling  jea- 
loufy  of  Obando  fuffered  him  and  his  companions  to  languifh  above  a  year,  ex- 
poled  to  mifery  in  all  its  various  forms.  Difafters  fimilar  to  thofe  which  he  had 
encountered  during  his  voyage  overtook  him  in  his  paffage  to  Spain  :  his  veffel, 
mattered  by  violent  ftorrns,  failed  feven  hundred  leagues  underjury  mafts ;  and 
when  he  arrived  at  the  port  of  St.  Lucar,  he  was  informed  of  an  event  more  fatal 
to  his  hopes  than  all  his  other  misfortunes,  the  death  of  his  patronel's  queen  Ifa- 
bella,  in  whofe  juftice,  humanity,  and  favour  he  ftill  confided. 

Senfible  that  he  had  little  to  expect  from  the  cruel  heart  of  Ferdinand,  but 
confcious  that  his  fervices  deferved  reward,  and  his  wrongs  redrefs,  Columbus 
ipent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  foliciting  in  vain  an  ungrateful  prince,  whofe 
vigorous  but  contracted  mind  had  never  entertained  a  proper  idea  of  his  merit. 
He  died  at  Valladolid  on  the  20th  of  May,  J  506,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  with  that  compolure  and  firmnefs  which  diftinguifhed  every  action  of  his 
life  f . 

*  Herre-a,  dec.  T.  lib.  v.     Life  of  Columbus,  c.  89,  &c.     Ovicdo,  lib.  iii,  f  Life 

of  Columbus,  c.  108.     Henera,  dec.  I.  lib.  vi. 
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CHAP.      III. 

The  Spafi'iIU  Colonies  and  Difio<vtriei,  from  the  Death  «/"  Columbus,  to  U»  ExptMthn  o/Qontz. 

E  F  O  R  E  the  death  of  Columbus,  feveral  events  happened  in  Hifpaniola 
deferving  of  notice,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  progrels  of  the 
Spanifh  colony  in  that  ifland.  In  confequence  .of  the  proclamation,  by  which 
the  Indians  were  declared  free  fubje&s  of  Spain,  and  exempted  from  all  but 
voluntary  fervices,  the  Spaniards  could  not  procure  a  fufficient  number  of  hands 
either  to  work  the  mines  or  to  cultivate  the  foil.  No  allurement  or  reward 
could  induce  a  people  to  labour,  who  confidered  exemption  from  toil  as  fupreme 
felicity.  Many  of  the  firft  fettlers  quitted  the  ifland,  when  deprived  of  the 
means  of  enriching  themfelves  ;  and  above  a  thouland  of  thole,  who  came  over 
with  the  new  governor,  died  of  diftempers  peculiar  to  the  climate.  In  fuch 
circumftances,  die  demand  of  one  half  of  the  product  of  the  mines,  as  the 
fhare  of  the  crown,  was  found  to  be  an  exaction  fo  exorbitant,  that  no  adven- 
turers would  engage  to  work  them.  Obando  therefore  ventured  to  relax  the 
rigour  of  the  royal  edict,  in  order  to  fave  the  colony  from  ruin.  He  made  new 
J\.  D.  15030  distributions  of  the  Indians  among  the  Spaniards,  but  enjoined  their  mafters  to 
pay  them  a  certain  fum,  as  the  price  of  their  labour,  in  order  to  fcreen  himfelf 
from  the  imputation  of  having  again  Subjected  them  to  flavery  ;  and  he  re- 
duced the  royal  fhare  of  the  gold  found  in  the  mines  from  the  half  to  the  third 
part,  and  afterwards  to  a  fifth,  at  which  it  long  remained  *. 

Both  thefe  regulations  were  approved  of  at  court.  But  though  Ferdinand's 
avarice  was  prevailed  upon  to  moderate  the  claim  of  the  crown,  notwithstand- 
ing his  eaggrnefs  to  improve  the  royal  revenue,  the  natives  of  Hifpaniola  could 
not  be  perfuaded  to  fubmit  anew  to  that  yoke  of  bondage  which  they  had 
found  fo  galling.  They  made  feveral  attempts  to  defend  their  liberty.  Thefe 
were  confidered  by  the  Spaniards  as  acts  of  rebellion,  not  as  the  efforts  of  men 
ftruggling  for  their  native  rights.  The  Indians,  the  original  owners  of  the 
country,  were  regarded  as  (laves,  who  had  revolted  againlt  their  mafters,  and 
methods  the  moft  atrocious,  and  which  cannot  be  related  without  horror, 
were  employed  to  fubject  them  again  to  fervitude.  The  Spaniards,  as  Las  Cafas 
informs  us,  (who  was  himfelf  an  eye-witnefs  of  what  he  relates)  mounted  on 
tine  horfes,  armed  with  fwords  and  lances,  felt  no  emotion  but  contempt  at  the 
fight  of  an  enemy  fo  ill  equipped.  They  went  on  butchering  with  impunity. 
They  would  rip  open  women  with  child,  for  the  fake  of  Slaughtering  at  the  fame 
itroke  the  parent  and  the  offspring :  they  would  lay  wagers,  who  Should  Shew 
himfelf  moft  dexterous  in  cleaving  a  man  down  at  a  Single  blow,  or  in  making 
his  head  fly  off  his  Shoulders ;  they  would  Snatch  infants  from  the  "breaSt  of 
r.cir  mothers,  and  dafh  out  their  brains  againft  the  ltones  :  they  trained  their 

*  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  v. 
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dogs  to  hunt  and  devour  the  unhappy  fugitives  ;  and  fome  of  them  are  faid  to  CHAP.  IU. 
have  made  a  vow  to  maiTacre  twelve  Indians  every  day,  in  honour  of  the  twelve  '*" — v  "-* 
apoftles  *. 

The  caziqucs  or  Indian  fovereigns,  wherv  taken,  were  condemned  to  perifh  by 
the  mod  cruel  and  ignominious  deaths  :  the  molt  treacherous  arts  were  employed 
for  fecuring  them;  and  all  their  fubjects,  without  any  regard  to  the  diftinction 
of  ranks,  were  reduced  to  the  fame  ftate  of  abject  flavery.     The  fmall  gratuity 
paid  to  them  as  the  price  of  their  labour  was  withdrawn,  while  the  talks  impofed 
upon  them  were  rendered  more  fevere,  and  their  condition  in  all  refpects  more 
wretched  than  even  under  Bovadilla.      Obando  diftributed   them   among   his    A.  D.  1506. 
friends,  in  the  ifland  :  Ferdinand  conferred  grants  of  a  fimilar  nature  upon  his 
courtiers,  as  the  leait  expenfive  mode  of  rewarding  their  fervices  ;  and  the  Indians 
being  farmed  out,   by  the  perfons  whofe  property  they  were  become,   to  others 
engaged   in  working  the  mines,  or   who   pofleiTed  eftates  in  Hifpaniola,  their 
oppreffions  no  longer  knew  any  bounds  ;  they  were  indifcriminately  chained  to- 
gether like  beafts  of  burden.     Thofe  who  funk  under  their  labour  were  com- 
pelled to  rife  by  fevere  blows.     Their  conftitutions  thus  exhaufted  by  exccffive 
toil,  were  farther  impaired  by  unwholefome  and  fcanty  diet.     Defpair  feized  upon 
their  hearts.     They  took  every  method  to  rid  themfelves  of  a  miferable  exift- 
tnce  •,  and  the  whole  race,  computed  to  have  amounted  to  one  million,  when 
firft  vifited  by  Columbus,  became  extinct  in  a  few  years  f. 

Barbarous, 

*  Relacion  de  Deflruyc.  de  las  rndias,  par  Bart,  de  las  Cafas.  Raynal,  Hift.  Philof.  &c. 
f  Id.  ibid.  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  vi.  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  Different  reafons  have  been  affigned 
fcy  hiftorians  for  the  mercilefs  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  towards  (he  Indians  ;  but  the  moft  intel- 
ligent writers  have  afcribed  it  to  fanaticifm,  or  an  intolerant  and  perfecutlng  fpitit  of  religion, 
which  infpires  hatred  and  vengeance,  and  authorifes  every  violence  againft  thufe  whom  bigots 
imagine  to  be  the  objects  of  divine  wrath,  becaufe  they  differ  from  them  in  their  theological  creed, 
or  modeof  worfhip.  The  fact  indeed  fpeaks  for  itfelf :  a  perfuafion,  that  they  were  the  favourites 
of  a  partial,  and  the  inftruments  of  an  offended  Gcd,  only  could  have  made  a  whole  nation  deli- 
berately perpetrate  crimes  fo  Shocking  to  humanity. 

The  pope,  as  vicegerent  of  Chrift  upon  earth,  had  given  to  the  Spaniards  a  grant  of  all  the  new 
difcovered  countries  :  the  inhabi  ants  of  thole  countries  were  idolaters,  and  very  averfe  to  the 
Cnriftian  doctrines  ;  it  was  therefore  thought  lawful  to  flay  them,  or  reduce  them  to  fervitude 
as  ihould  feem  moft  eligible.  The  injunctions  given  by  Mofes  to  thejews,  while  in  fearch  of  the 
promifed  land,  were  applied  to  the  prefent  occafion  by  fome  Spaniih  priefts.  "  When  thou  comeft 
nigh  unto  a  city  to  fight  againft  it,  then  proclaim  peace  unto  it.  And  it  fhall  be,  if  it  make  the 
anfwer  of  peace,  and  open  unto  thee,  then  it  (hall  be  that  all  the  people  that  is  found  therein 
fhall  be  tributaries  unto  thee,  and  they  fhall  ferve  thee.  And  if  it  will  make  no  peace  with  thee, 
but  will  make  war  againft  thee,  then  thou  lhalt  befiege  it.  And  when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
delivered  it  into  thine  hands,  thou  (halt  fmite  every  male  thereof  with  the  edge  of  the  fword. 
But  of  the  cities  of  this  people  which  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  give  thee  for  an  inheritance,  thou 
fhalt  fave  alive  nothing  that  breatheth."  Deut.  chap.  xx. — It  is  therefore  probable,  that  if  the 
Spaniards  had  not  found  the  labour  of  the  Indians  necefTary  to  their  avarice,  they  would  at  once 
have  extirpated  the  whole  race. 

To  a  perfon  acquainted  with  thefe  particulars,  Dr.  Robertfon's  account  of  theSpanifh  cruelties 
in  Hifpanio'a,  notwithftanding  the  elegance  of  the  ftyle,  muft  appear  very  unfaiista&ory.  Could 
a  tendernefs  for  the  interefts  of  Chriftianity  in  general,  reftrain  the  prefbyterian  prieft  from  afcrib- 
ing  to  their  true  caufe  the  frightful  effects  of  R.omifn  fuperftition  ?  Or  did  a  fellow-feeling  for  his  •  " 
brethren  of  the  altar,  induce  the  royal  hiftoriogtapher  to  wrke  the  vindication  of  the  Spanifh 
clergy  ? — Hill,  of  America,  book  iii.   &c. 
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Barbarous,  however,  as  the  policy  of  Obando  was,  with  refpett  to  the  Indian*, 
the  colony  of  Hifpaniola  flourished  under  his  government.  He  eftablifhed  many, 
wife  regulations  among  the  Spaniards,  and  immenfe  quantities  of  gold  were  pro- 
cured at  the  expence  of  the  fweat  and  the  blood  of  the  natives.  When  the 
wealth  of  the  mines  began  to  fail,  he  turned  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to 
a  more  ufeful  branch  of  induftry  than  that  of  digging  for  treafure  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  the  cultivation  of  the  foil  ;  and  fome  flips  of  the  fugar-cane  being 
brought  from  the  Canaries,  by  way  of  experiment,  they  were  found  to  thrive  lo 
well  in  Hifpaniola,  that  the  cultivation  of  them  foon  became  an  object  of  com- 
merce,  and  the  manufacture  of  fugar  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ifland,  and  the  mod  considerable  fource  of  their  wealth  *. 

Thele  endeavours  of  Obando  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Spanifh  fettle- 
ment  at  St.  Domingo,  were  powerfully  leconded  by  Ferdinand.    The  large  remit- 
tances which  he  received  from  the  New  World,  having  at  length  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  importance  of  thofe  difcoveries  which  he  had  formerly  affected  to  defpife, 
A.  D.  1507.     he  erected  a  board  of  trade,  compoied  of  perfons  of  rank  and  abilities,  to  whom 
he  committed  the  adminiftration  of  American  affairs.     But  notwithstanding  the 
attention  of  this  board,  and  the  prudence  of  the  governor,  the  colony  in  Hifpa- 
niola was  threatened  with  ruin.     The  original  inhabitants,  on  whom  the  Spa- 
niards chiefly  depended  for  their  profperity,  wafted  fo  faft,  that  the  fettlers  found 
it  impcfTibleto  extend.their  improvements,  or  even  to  carry  on  the  works  which 
they  had  already  begun. 
A.  D.  1508,        In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  Obando  decoyed  forty  thoufand  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Lucayos  into  Hifpaniola  ;  under  pretence   of  carrying  them  to  a 
delicious  country,  the  refidence  of  their  departed   anceftors,    and  where  they 
Ihould  enjoy  uninterrupted  felicity,  but  in  reality  to  mingle  their  groans  and 
tears  with  thofe  of  the  wretched  natives  of  that  ifland  -f.     Other  Indians  were 
made  captives,  and  brought  by  force  from  the   neighbouring  ides.     But  all 
thefe  recruits  proving  infufficient,  and  mouldering  away,  like  the  original  inha- 
bitants, by  reafon  of  the  difproportion  of  the  tafks  impofed  on  them  to  the 
feeblenefs  of  their  frame,  the  flave- trade,  that  difgrace  to  humanity,   was  efta-> 
blifhed  with  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  ;  and  as   it  was 
found  by  experience,  that  one  Negro  could  execute  as  much  hard  work  as  four 
Indians,  this  traffic  was  foon  extended,  and  Mill  continues  to  be  carried  on,  from 
political  motives,  in  defiance  of  religion  and  philofophy,  all  fevere  labour  in 

That  contempt  which  civ.ilized  nations  are  fo  apt  to  entertain  for  barbarians,  and  the  exultation 
of  confcious  fuperiority  in  ftrength  or  (kill,  are  too  ready,  it  mud  be  owned,  to  pcrfuade  men  that 
a  power  of  dominion,  or  a  capacity  for  government,  entitles  them  to  the  right  of  governing. 
Thcfe  errors  have  their  origin  in  human  nature,  and  have  ^ivcn  birth  to  many  violences  ;  but  that 
violence  which  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  fupplication,  and  dead  to  the  feelings  of  fympathy,  which 
dtlights  in  ouelty,  and  enjoys  the  groans  of  the  miferabie,  and  which  is  invariably  the  fame,  whe- 
ther it  afls  under  a  Jewifh  apprehenfion  of  an  heavenly  promife  to  a  chofen  race,  a  popilh  per- 
fualion  of  the  dhine  authority  and  univerfal  jurifdiction  of  a  fupreme  pontiiK,  a  puritanical 
ambition  of  erecting  a  kingdom  of  grace,  or  a  Mahometan  zeal  for  propagating  the  doftrines 
of  a  luppofed  prophet,  and  extending  the  empire  cf  h:s  followers,  can  alone  be  infpired  by 
fanaikifm. 

*  Oviedo,  lib.  iv»  |  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  vii. 

the 
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the  European  Settlements  in  the  New  World  being  performed  by  Negroes. — Thus    CHAP.  Iir. 
the  difcoves-'y  of  America,  how  benevolent  foever  might  be  the  intention  of    jT~r?'r~~~? 
Columbus,  or  whatever  advantages  Europe  may  derive  from  that  event,  was       '     ' 
not  only  the  lburce  of  inexprefiible  mifery  to  the   natives,  but  has   involved  a 
great  part  of  the  inhabitants  or"  another  quarter  of  the  globe  in  the  molt  abject 
flavery.     If  to  thefe  evils  we  add  that  venereal  malady,  that  poifon  which  withers 
the  rofes  of  love !  that  bane  of  human  blifs  !  which  the  Americans  communi- 
cated to  their  conquerors,  and  which  commerce  has  fmce  carried  to  every  fhore^ 
we  (hall  perhaps  find  reafon   to  lament,  a?  lovers  of  our  fpecies,  that  fapient 
forefight  which  led  the  Genoefe  navigator  to  launch  into  the  weftern  main  in 
queft  of  another  continent. 

The  Spaniards  made  no  difcoveries  during  the  government  of  Obando,  nor 
did  they  eftablifh  any  new  Settlement,  except  one  in  the  ifland  of  Porto  Rico, 
which  Columbus  had  difcovered  in  his  Second  voyage.  This  ifland  was  fubjeeled 
by  Juan  Ponce  deLeon,  an  officer  eminent  for  courage  and  conduct,  who  com- 
manded under  Obando  in  the  eaftern  district  of  Hilpaniola.  The  natives  were 
all  reduced  to  Servitude,  and  rapidly  exterminated  by  cruelties  fimilar  to  thole 
already  related  *. 

Obando  was  fucceeded  in  the  government  of  Hifpaniola,  by  Don  Dieo-o  Co-  d  A.  i?o5" 
lumbus,  (on  of  the  great  navigator.  Ever  fince  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had 
been  employed  in  Soliciting  Ferdinand  for  thofe  offices  and  immunities  which 
defcended  to  him  by  inheritance,  in  confequence  of  the  original  agreement  with 
the  admiral.  Weaned  at  length  with  fruitlefs  importunities,  he  carried  his  claim 
before  the  board  veiled  with  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  ;  and  to  the  eter- 
nal honour  of  that  court,  a  decifion  was  given  againft  the  king.  New  obftacles 
however,  might  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  Don  Diego,  if  he  had  not 
formed  an-alliance,  by  marriage,  with  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  a  orandee 
of  the  firft  rank,  whole  folicitations  Ferdinand  could  not  refiff.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Hifpaniola,  the  new  governor  eftablifhed  a  colony  in  the  little  ifland  of 
Cubagua;  where  large  fortunes  were  rapidly  acquired  by  the  rifhery  of  pearls,  and 
where  the  Indians  experienced  new  miferies  in  being  obliged  to  dive  for  them  +. 
He  next  projected  the  conqueft  of  Cuba  :  but,  before  we  enter  into  the  particu. 
lars  of  that  event,  it  will  be  proper  to  carry  forward  the  progrefs  of  dis- 
covery. 

About  the  time  that  young  Columbus  entered  on  his  government,  Alcnzo  de 
Ojeda,  who  had  already  made  two  voyages  as  a  difcovcrer,  and  Diego  de  NicueiTa 
who  had  acquired  a  large  fortune  in  Plifpaniola,  failed  from  that  ifland  for  the 
continent  of  America,   in  order  to  plant  two  colonies  there,   in  confequence  of 
articles  with  the  Spanifh  court.     To  Ojeda  was  affigned  all  the  territory  cx- 

*  Relacion  deB.  de  las  Cafas.  In  this  ifland  it  was  that  the  famous  dog  Bezerilb,  whefe  fervices 
the  Spanifh  hiflorians  are  fo  fond  of  extolling,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  fietcenefs,  and  his  fag,:- 
city  in  difcerning  the  peaceful  or  hoftile  difpofition  of  an  Indian  ;  in  reward  for  which  he  had  ihe 
fame  allowance  given  him  as  a  foldier,  and  that  not  only  of  provifions,  but  alio  of  gold 
and  flives.     Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  vii.  f  Herieia,  dec.  L  lib.  vii. 

tendinp- 
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tending  from  Cape  de  Vela  to  the  gulph  of  Darien,  and  to  Nicuefia  all  the  country 
from  the  middle  of  that  inlet  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios.  Thefe  two  gentlemen  dif- 
fered before  their  departure  about  the  limits  of  their  governments,  and  the  extent 
of  their  feveral  jurisdictions;  but  experience  foon  convinced  both,  that  their  difpiite 
was  equally  frivolous  and  premature,  each  having  a  grant  of  more  territory  than  he 
was  able  to  take  poffeffion  of,  and  more  privileges  than  were  of  any  ufe  to  him. 

When  Ojeda  arrived  at  Carthagena,  he  found  the  natives  in  arms  in  order  to 
oppofe  his  landing.  This  hoftile  difpofition  was  occafioned  by  the  violences 
of  certain  Spanilh  captains,  who  had  touched  upon  thefe  coafts.  Every  me- 
thod was  practifed  in  vain  to  foothe  the  refentment  of  the  Indians,  and  to  con- 
vince them  that  nothing  was  intended  by  Ojeda  but  mutual  advantage  :  they  con- 
tinued obftinate  ;  and  he,  at  laft,  endeavoured  to  effect  by  force  what  he  could 
not  accomplish  by  perfuafion.  The  Indians  were  defeated  with  confiderable  lols : 
but  this  advantage,  and  the  booty  acquired,  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  the 
Spaniards.  They  marched  up  to  a  little  town,  about  four  leagues  from  the  fea  ; 
and  finding  that  the  inhabitants  had  retreated  to  the  mountains,  they  difperfed 
themielves  carelelsly  into  fmall  parties,  in  quell  of  gold  and  plunder.  In  that 
ftraggling  fituation  they  were  attacked  by  the  enemy,  who  killed  and  wounded 
feventy  of  them  with  vaft  flights  of  poifoned  arrows,  and  the  reft  with  difficulty 
made  their  way  to  the  (hips  *. 

The  courage  of  the  Spaniards,  "however,  revived  on  the  arrival  of  Nicuefia  ; 
and  he  and  Ojeda,  forgetting  their  private  animofities,  united  in  taking  ven- 
geance upon  the  Indians,  whom  they  defeated,  and  fiaughtered  with  a  barbarity 
too  horrid  for  defcription,  without  distinction  of  age  or  fex.  Having  thus 
fatiated  their  revenge,  and  acquired  a  confiderable  booty  in  gold,  the  two 
governors  returned  to  their  Ships,  and  foon  after  feparated.  Ojeda,  with  three 
vefiels,  fteered  for  Uraba  and  the  gulph  of  Darien,  and  Nicuefia  for  Veragua, 
with  fix.      Both  were  very  fortunate. 

Ojeda  not  being  able  to  find  the  gulph  of  Darien,  which  he  had  been  told 
abounded  in  the  precious  metal,  on  his  arrival  in  Uraba,  built  a  fort,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Sebaftian,  upon  a  rifing  ground,  in  order  to  protect  his 
people  againft  the  attacks  of  the  natives,  who  were  warlike,  and  litde  difpofed  to 
admit  foreigners  among  them.  He  at  the  fame  time  difpatched  a  veflel  for 
Hifpaniola  with  the  prifoners  and  gold  he  had  taken,  in  order  to  procure  in 
exchange  men,  arms,  and  provisions.  All  thefe  precautions  were  found  necef- 
fary,  and  even  insufficient  for  the  profperity  of  the  colony.  The  Indians  of  this 
diftricl  were  the  moft  alert  at  their  weapons  of  any  the  Spaniards  had  yet 
•encountered.  They  fhot  their  poifoned  arrows  with  incredible  force,  ufed 
their  wooden  fwords  with  great  addrefs,  and  threw  their  darts  with  fuch  violence, 
as  well  as  judgment,  as  rendered  them  very  formidable  enemies.  Befides  their 
•Superior  fkill  in  war,  the  natives  of  Uraba  had  made  greater  progrefs  in  the  arts 
of  civil  life,  than  any  American  nation  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  vifited.  Their 
houfes  were  neat,  and  commodioufiy  divided  into  different  apartments :  their 
*  Gomara,  Hift.  c.  57,  &c.     Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  vii. 
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beds  confifted  of  cotton  hammocks,  flung  to  the  roof;  and  though  they  went  CHAP,  in 
naked,  on  account  of  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  they  were  no  ftrangers  to  weav-  <— — ■v—— 
ing  and  fpinning,  as  appeared  by  feveral  ingenious  fpecimens  of  cotton  cloth.  '     '  'S°9' 

Ojeda  and  his  followers,  at  firft,  made  fome  fortunate  incurfions  into  the 
country  adjoining  to  St.  Sebaftian  ;  but  the  Indians  daily  increafing  in  numbers 
and  in  courage,  the  Spaniards  were  at  length  cooped  up  within  the  walls  of  the 
fort,  where  they  had  almoft  perifhed  by  famine.  Happily,  however,  in  this  ex- 
tremity, they  received  a  reinforcement  of  feventy  men  from  Hifpaniola.  But 
thefe  being  found  infufficient,   the  governor  let  out  in  perfon,  in  order  to  pro-  ' 

cure  more  effectual  afllftance,  promifing  to  return  in  fifty  days.  Alas !  he  knew 
not  what  difafters  he  was  doomed  to  ftruggle  with.  After  being  driven  on  the 
ifland  of  Cuba,  where  he  experienced  inexpreffible  hardfhips  of  every  kind,  he 
arrived  by  unexpected  means  at  Hifpaniola,  and  there  died,  when  ready  to  fail 
with  every  neceffary  for  the  relief  of  his  fettlement  *. 

Such  were  the  diftreffes  of  Ojeda  and  his  little  colony,  nor  were  thofe  of 
Nicueffa  inferior.  When  thefe  two  commanders  parted  company,  Nicueffa  in  a 
caravel,  attended  by  abrigantine  under  the  conduct, of  Lopes  deOlano,  held  his 
courfe  along  the  fhore  in  quell  of  Veragua,  ordering  the  larger  fhips,  for  then- 
greater  fecurity,  to  keep  out  to  fea.  This  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  ambi- 
tion, and  of  gaining  the  fupreme  command,  the  treacherous  Olano  (eized.  In- 
ftead  of  keeping  clofe  in  company  with  the  caravel,  he  loft  fight  of  her  entirely ; 
then  Handing  out  to  fea,  and  joining  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  he  gave  them  to  un- 
derftand,  that  Nicueffa  had  perifhed  by  fhip  wreck-,  and  that  the  chief  direction 
of  the  expedition  devolved  upon  him,'  as  lieutenant.  No  fufpicion  being  enter- 
tained of  the  truth  of  this  intelligence,  the  officers  and  failors  willingly  yielded 
obedience,  and  by  Olano's  order  fleered  for  the  river  Belem,  where  he  propofed  to 
fettle  a  colony.  But  that  fpot,  which  had  formerly  proved  unpropitious  to  the 
generous  efforts  of  Columbus,  in  a  fimilar  attempt,  was  perfectly  ruinous  to  Olano 
and  his  companions ;  who  there  experienced  every  fpecies  of  human  mifery, 
from  the  noxioufnefs  of  the  climate,  the  fcarcity  of  provifions,  and  the  difafters 
attending  an  unknown  and  dangerous  navigation. 

Nor  was  the  fituation  of  Nicueffa,  in  the  meantime,  lefs  deplorable.  He 
had  failed  up  the  river  Veragua  with  the  caravel,  and  was  there  fhip-wrecked, 
not  a  morfel  of  provifions  being  faved  ;  and  as  this  accident  happened  in  the 
night,  many  of  the  crew  were  thrown  afhore  barefooted  and  naked,  in  which 
condition  they  travelled  over  marfhes,  mountains,  rocks,  and  through  forefts, 
feeding  upon  vegetables,  with  whofe  qualities  they  were  unacquainted.  In  the 
courfe  of  their  wanderings,  they  were  befet  by  Indians  ;  and,  to  complete  their 
misfortunes,  they  were  at  laft  fhut  up  by  the  floods  in  a  defert  ifland,  which 
afforded  nothing  but  a  few  roots  and  fhell-fiffa.  There  they  fpent  three  months 
in  all  the  horrors  infeparable  from  fuch  a  fituation,  every  attempt  to  crofs  on 
floats  to  the  oppofite  fhore  proving  ineffectual.     Several  of  them  were  reducedito 

•  Id.  ibid. 
3«  N  fuch 
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BOOK  I.  inch  a  flate  of  debility,  that  they  crawled  about  upon  their  hands  and  feet,  inr 
^TT'-.  ~ '  queft  of  thole  unwholefome  vegetables  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  fatisfy 
the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  under  which  many  of  them  died.  But  happily 
■thefe  who  furvived  their  hardfhips,  met  with  an  unexpected  deliverance. 
Four  failors,  who  had  run  away  with  the  boat  when  the  caravel  was  loft,  and  to 
whofe  treachery  they  afcribed  all  their  calamities,  by  accident  met  with  Olano  and 
his  unfortunate  affociates,  whom  they  made  acquainted  with  their  ftory. 
Whether  adverlity  had  foftened  the  lieutenant's  heart,  or  fear  of  the  rebellion  of 
his  followers,  now  informed  that  their  commander  wasftill  alive,  inclined  him  to 
ac~l  an  humane  part,  certain,  it  is,  that  Nicuefia  and  the  wretched  remains  of  his- 
crew  owed  their  preiervation  to  the  affiftance  of  Olano.  He  fent  a  brigantine  to 
bring  them  ofF„and  carry  fuch  provilions  as  the  country  afforded  for  their  refrefhmenu 
When  Nicueffa  joined  the  fickly  colony  at  Belem,  he  demonftrated  that 
adverfity  had  not  broken  his  fpirit,  by  ordering  Olano  to  be  immediately 
loaded  with  irons.  He  afterwards  relealed  him  at  the  intercefficn  of  thofe 
who  had  been  the  dupes  of  his  treachery  •,  and  perceiving  that  no  hope  remained 
of  rendering  the  fettlement  ufeful  in  the  ipot  which  the  lieutenant  had  chofen,  he 
re-embarked  his  people,  with  a  defign  of  returning  to  Hiipaniola  :  but  want  of 
provilions  obliged  him  to  put  afhore  a  few  leagues  above  Porto  Bello,  where  he  re- 
folved  to  fettle  a  colony,  laying,  "  Let  us  ftay  here  en  nombre  de  Dios,  in  the  name 
of  God."  Accordingly  he  began  to  erect  a  fort,  which  took  the  name  of 
Nombre  de  Dios.  But  in  this  fecond  attempt  to  eftablifh  a  fettlement  he  failed, 
as  in  the  former  •,  his  people  being  reduced,  in  a  fliort  time,  by  fatigue,  famine, 
and  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  climate,  to  lb  fmall  a  body  as  one  hundred  men, 
not  the  feventh  part  of  the  number  with  which  he  originally  let  fail. 

In  order,  however,  clearly  to  underftand  the  fate  of  the  colony  at  Nombre  die 
Dios,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  return  to  the  fettlement  which  Ojeda  left  atSt.  Sebaftlatt 
in  Uraba.  When  the  fifty  days,  which  the  governor  had  fixed  for  his  return,  were 
expired,  all  hopes  of  relief  vanifhed,  and  the  milerable  Spaniard's  gave  themlclves 
up  to  defpair.  Two  fmall  veflels  only  remained,  and  thefe  were  infufficient  to  tran- 
fport  their  whole  number,  with  the  provifions  requifite  for  their  fupport,  to  any 
other  country.  It  was  therefore  refolved  in  a  general  council,  after  mature  deli- 
beration, not  to  feparate,  though  they  were  reduced  to  the  moft  deplorable  con- 
dition that  imagination  can  figure,  but  patiently  to  wait  the  will  of  Heaven  •,  or 
at  leaft  to  ftav  till  their  number  fhould  be  lb  much  diminifhed  by  ficknefs,  want, 
and  the  arrows  of  the  Indians,  that  the  few  furvivors  could  fafely  embark. 
This  period  was  not  far  remote.  The  Spaniards  died  fo  faft,  that  loon  only 
hands  enough  remained  to  work  the  two  veffels.  Thefe  let  fail,  after  laying 
in  all  the  ftock  of  provifions  which  they  could  collect,  confifting  chiefly  of  the 
carcafes  of  four  mares,  and  fome  palmetoes. 

Francis  Fizarro,  afterwards  fo  celebrated,  whom  the  governor  had  ap- 
pointed his  fubftitute,  commanded  the  largeft  veffel,  and  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  join  the  Bachelor  Encifo,  jult  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Carthagena  with 

a  fliip 
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a  fliip  and  a  brigantine,  an  hundred  and  fifty  men,  good  More  of  live  ftock,  and     CHAP.  in. 

other  provifions,  deltined  for  the  relief  of  Ojeda's  colony  at  St.  Sebaftian,  in  confer    jC/D^T^). 

quence  of  a  contract  with  that  gentleman  a  little  before  his  death.    The  fnValler 

veflel,  commanded  by  an  officer  named  Valenzuela,  perifhed  at  fea.     Pizarro  nied 

his  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevail  on  Encifo  to  fteerfor  Veragua,  and  join  Nicuefla-, 

but   the  Bachelor  was  obllinate  in  executing  his  engagements  literally.     As  he 

entered  the  bay,  however,  his  fhip  foundered,  and   himfelf  and  the  crew  were 

faved  with  difficulty  by  the  brigantines,  all  the  provifions  on  board  being  loft. 

He  infilled  neverthelefs  upon  landing  ;  but  he  was  fo  roughly  handled  by  the 

natives,  and  the  country  was  fo  little  inviting,  that  he  allowed  himfelf  to   be 

perfuaded  by  Vafco  Nugnez  de  Balboa,  another  celebrated  Spanifh  captain  of 

thofe  times,  to  fteer  for  the  gulph  of  Darien. 

In  confequence  of  the  advice  of  Balboa,  who  had  formerly  vifited  the  coaft 
of  Darien  along  with  Baftidas,  a  defcent  was  made  near  the  bottom  of  the  gulph, 
where  he  affirmed  a  pleafant  town,  abounding  with  provifions,  was.  fituated. 
Every  thing  correfponded  with  his  defcripEion,  and  confpired  to  raife  the  fpirits 
of' the  half  famifhed  Spaniards,  except  the  oppofition  of  the  natives  ;  a  large 
body  of  whom,  under  the  command  of  a  cazique,  difputed  the  poffeffion  of  this 
land  of  promife.  A  battle,  however,  was  fought,  in  which  the  Indians  were 
routed,  and  the  town  was  the  reward  of' the  conquerors  ;  who,  befides  a  conli- 
tlerable  quantity  of  provifions,  and  feveral  pieces  of  manufactured  cotton,  got 
a  booty  of  fine  gold  plates,  to  the  value  of  ten  thoufand  pefos. 

Balboa  gained  fo  much  credit  by  the  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize,  which  he  had 
chiefly  conducted,  that  his  ambition  was  roufed,  and  he  afpired  at  the  government 
of  the  colony,  which  it  was  agreed  fhould  be  eftablifhed  on  the  gulph  of  Darien, 
under  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  el  Antigua.  In  order  to  effect  his  purpoie,  he 
enlarged  his  friendfhips,  and  concerted  a  fcheme  for  depofing  Encifo,  under  pre- 
tence, that,  as  they  were  not  within  the  limits  of  Ojeda's  government,  they  owed 
no  obedience  to  his  reprefentative.  Several  circumftanccs,  too  trivial  to  be 
enumerated,  confpired  to  facilitate  this  defign :  Encifo  was  depofed,  and  the  a  D  r- 
principal  direction  of  affairs  entrufted  to  Balboa. 

The  colony  at  Santa  Maria  might  now  have  flourifhed,  had  not  frefh  fubjeefs 
of  difpute  arifen,  and  fuch  a  variety  of  feparate  interefts  and  opinions,  as  threat- 
ened it  with  anarchy  and  ruin.  At  length  it  was  agreed,  that  Nicuefla  fhould  be 
lent  for  to  govern  thefettlement;  and  a  veffel  was  accordingly  dilpatched  to  tranf- 
port  him,  and  all  his  people,  to  Darien.  The  perfons  deputed  for  this  purpoie 
found  him  naked,  emaciated,  exhaufted,  and  feeble,  feeding  like  a  favao-e  upon 
roots  and  herbs.  The  fhocking  fpectacle  drew  tears  from  the  beholders :  but 
Nicuefla  was  fo  much  elated  with  his  changeof  fortune,  that  he  foon  forfeited 
the  good  opinion  of  the  colony  at  Santa  Maria,  and  was  depofed  before  he  had 
well  affumed  the  reins  of  government.  He  was  afterwards  fern  to  fea  in  a  rotten 
caravel  with  feventeen  men,  and  perifhed  with-  the  veffel  and  crew  *_ 

*  Ui  fupra. 

Ha  vino- 
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Havin*  thus  got  rid  of  Nicueffa  by  a  refolution  of  the  colony,  and  fecured 
himfelf  in  the  adminiftration  by  his  addrefs,  Balboa  was  enabled  to  take  revenge 
upon  the  Bachelor  Encifo  for  his  induftry  in  fomenting  the  late  diffentions.  He 
charged  him  with  arrogating  to  himfelf  an  illegal  authority,  and  committing  trea- 
fon,  by  exerting  a  power  in  virtue  of-  Ojeda's  commiflion,  which  could  only  be 
bellowed  by  the  king.  Under  this  pretext  he  fecured  the  Bachelor's  perfon,  and 
confifcated  his  effects  ■,  though  he  afterwards  releafed  him,  on  condition  that  he 
mould  take  the  firft  paffage  that  offered  for  Europe  :  and  in  order  to  fecure  him- 
felf yet  farther  in  the  government,  to  guard  againft  the  accufations  of  Encifo,  and 
folicit  aids  and  fupplies  for  the  infant  fettlement,  Balboa  difpatched  two  of  his 
firmelf.  friends  to  Spain  and  Hilpaniola,  fending  the  Bachelor  under  their  cuftody, 
and  a  procefs  againft  him,  couched  in  the  moll  artful  and  acrimonious  terms. 

The  new  colony  in  Darien  began  now  to  thrive  exceedingly,  and  fpread  the 

terror  of  the  Spanith  arms  among  the  Indian  nations.     With  fome  of  thele  Balboa 

contracted  alliances  •,  to  which  the  accidental  difcovery  of  two  Spaniards,  who 

had  deferred  from  Nicueffa  on  his  firft  arrival  in  Veragua,   greatly  contributed. 

They  had   lived  among  the  natives,  had  acquired  their  language,    and  gave 

the  firft  intimations  of  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  this  part  of  America,  efpe- 

.  cially  towards  the  fouth.    Theie  imperfect  notices  were  confirmed  by  the  tefti- 

.mony  of  an  Indian  prince,  who  offered  to  conduct  the  governor  to  a  country 

where  the  precious  metal  was  found  in  as  great  abundance  as  iron,  by   the 

..accounts    of   the  Spaniards,  was  in.  Europe.     Balboa  had  alfo  contracted  an 

intimacy  with  a  neighbouring  cazique  named  Careta,  whom  he  had  firft  taken 

prifoner,  and  afterwards  releafed  on  the  affurance  of  his  friendship,  and  a  pro- 

.  mife  that  he  would  fupply  the  colony  with  provifions.     Careta  was  then  at  war 

with  another  cazique,  whofe  name  was  Ponca  ;  and  this  prince  learning  that  the 

Spaniards  took  part  with  his  enemy,  fled  to-the  mountains,  leaving  his  country  to 

be  wafted,  and  his  treafures  to  be  pillaged  by  the  allies. 

By  thefe  means  the  Spanifh  influence  became  daily  more  confiderable.  Seve- 
ral princes  folicited  the  friendfhip  of  Balboa ;  and,  among  others,  the  cazique 
A.  D.  1511.  Cemagre,  lord  of  the  adjacent  country,  who  advanced  with  his  feven  fons,  to  in- 
vite the  governor  to  his  city.  The  Spaniards  were  ftruck  with  the  magnificence 
of  Cemagre's  palace,  where  they  were  hofpitably  entertained,  and  which  far 
exceeded  any  thing  they  had  beheld  in  America.  It  was  an  hundred  and  fifty 
paces  in  length,  and  eighty  in  breadth,  raifed  upon  wooden  pillars,  and  inclofed 
by  a  ftone  wall,  with  rails  at  the  top,  fo  beautifully  carved  that  the  Europeans 
were  aftonifhed  at  the  workmanfhip.  But  what  was  more  peculiarly  pleafino- 
to  Balboa's  attendants,  was  the  great  abundance  of  provifions,  which  they 
found  in  the  ftorehoule,  together  with  a  variety  of  red  and  white  pleaiant 
liquors  drawn  from  Indian  wheat,  roots,  and  the  palm.  The  wealth  and 
generality  of  this  prince  farther  increafed  their  Satisfaction.  His  eldeft  fon, 
defirous  of  obliging  the  Spaniards  by  every  method  in  his  power,  ordered 
feveral  pieces  of  gold,  equally  valuable  for  their  workmanfhip  and  purity, 
and   weighing   about    four   thoufand   pefos,  to   be  preferred   to  Balboa   and 

his 
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his  followers ;  and  it  was  on  the  divifion  of  thefe  prefents  that  they  quarrelled,  CHAP.  III. 
when  the  young  prince,  perceiving  them  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  acts  of  )T~ryV7~~~J 
violence  againft  one  another,  tumbled  the  gold  out  of  the  balance  and  cried, 
"  Why  do  you  conteft  about  fuch  a  trifle  ?  If  the  Spaniards  are  fo  paffionately 
fond  of  gold,  as  to  forfake  their  native  country,  and  difturb  the  peace  cf  dis- 
tant nations  in  fearch  of  it,  I  will  conduct  them  to  a  kingdom,  where  they  may 
enjoy  it  in  profufion,  and  where  the  meaneft  utenfils  are  made  of  this  metal  fo 
highly  prized."  In  anfwer  to  their  eager  inquiries,  occafioned  by  fuch  agreeable 
intelligence,  he  farther  informed  them,  that,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  funs,  that  is 
of  fix  days  journey,  towards  the  fouth,  they  fhould  difcover  another  ocean,  near 
to  which  this  wealthy  kingdom  was  fituated  ;  but,  if  they  intended  to  make 
war  upon  it,  that  a  powerful  force  would  be  neceffary  *. 

The  young  prince's  information  was  confirmed  by  the  teftirnony  of  the  more 
grave  and  experienced  Indians  ;  and  Balboa  having  now  before  him  objects 
fuited  to  his  boundlefs  ambition,  and  the  enterprifing  ardour  of  his  genius,  was 
impatient  to  let  out  on  an  expedition,  which  promiled  both  to  himfelf  and  his 
country  fuch  an  acceffion  of  wealth  and  power.  But  previous  negociations  and 
preparations  were  requifite  to  infure  fuccefs.  He  therefore  dilpatched  one  of 
his  officers  to  folicit  Ferdinand  for  the  neceffary  reinforcement,  and  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Spanifh  miniftry  the  inexhauftible  iource  of  riches,  which  he  hoped  to 
difcover  •,  fending  at  the  fame  time,  in  order  to  enforce  his  requeft,  the  king's 
fifth  of  the  gold  found  by  the  new  colony  -f\ 

While  this  affair  was  negociating,  and  Balboa  employed  in  fecuring  the 
friendfnip  of  the  neighbouring  caziques,  Don  Diego  Columbus,  governor  of 
Hifpaniola,  was  taking  meafures  for  the  conqueft  of  Cuba.  He  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  deftined  for  this  fervice  to  Diego  Velalquez,  one  of  his  fa- 
ther's companions  in  his  fecond  voyage,  and  who  was  well  qualified  for  con- 
ducting fuch  an  enterprife.  The  idand  abounded  with  inhabitants  •,  but  they 
were  of  the  fame  unwarlike  character  as  the  natives  of  Hifpaniola,  and  feemed 
to  have  formed  no  concert  for  their  common  fafety.  The  only  obftruction 
which  the  Spaniards  met  with  was  from  Hatuey,  a  cazique  who  had 
fled  from  Hifpaniola,  and  taken  poflefiion  of  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Cuba. 
Rendered  defperate  by  adverfity,  he  flood  upon  the  defenfive  at  their  firft  land- 
ing ;  and  afterwards  encamped,  with  a  confiderable  body  of  Indians,  in  the  . 
woody  grounds,  which  were  inaccefiible  to  the  Spanifh  cavalry.  There  he  main- 
tained his  ftation  for  fome  time,  but  was  at  length  diflodged  by  the  fuperior  fkill 
and  courage  of  the  Spaniards,  who  drove  him  to  the  heart  of  the  ifland,  took 
him  prifoner,  and  burnt  him  alive  •,  according  to  that  barbarous  maxim,  which 
made  them  confider  every  Indian,  who  endeavoured  to  throw  off  their  ufurped 
authority,  as  a  flave  who  had  rebelled  againft  his  mafter.  When  he  was  faftened 
to  the  flake,  a  Francifcan  friar  labouring  to  convert  him,  promifed  him  imme- 
diate admiflion  into  the  joys  of  heaven,  if  he  would  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith. 

*  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  ix.  c.  i.  t  Id.  ibid. 

2.  O  "  Arc 
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"  Are  there  any  Spaniards,"  laid  Hatuey,  after  a  paufe,  "  in  that  region  of 
blifs  which  you  del'cribe  to  me?"'—"  Yes,"  replied  the  monk  •,  "  but  only  fuch  as 
are  worthy  and  good.''  — "  The  beft  of  them,"  returned  the  indignant  cazique, 
"  have  neither  worth  nor  goodnefs  :  I  will  not  go  to  a  place  where  I  may  meet 
one  of  that  accurfed  race  *."  On  pronouncing  thefe  words  he  was  inStantly  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  :  and  this  dreadful  example  of  unjuft  vengeance  ftruck  the 
people  of  Cuba  with  fuch  terror,  that  Velalquez,  almoft  without  farther  opposi- 
tion, annexed  that  extenfive  and  fertile  ifland  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy  -f . 

-About  the  fame  time  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  had  acquired  both  wealth  and  fame 
■by  the  reduction  of  Porto  Rico,  impatient  to  engage  in  fome  new  project, 
fitced  out  three  fhips  at  his  own  expence  for  a  voyage  of  difcovery.  He  directed 
his  courfe  towards  the  Bahama  iflands  ;  and  after, touching  at  Several  of  them, 
he  flood  to  the  lbuth-weft,  and  difcovered  a  country  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
A.  D.  15 1 2.  Spaniards,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Florida,  becaufe  he  fell  in  with  it  on 
Palm-Sunday,  called  Pa/qua  de  Flores  by  his  countrymen.  He  landed  in  different 
places,  but  met  with  fuch  vigorous  oppofition  from  the  natives  as  convinced  him, 
that  he  had  not  fuffkient  force  to  attempt  a  fettlement :  he  therefore  contented 
himfelf  with  taking  pofleflion  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jefty,  and  erecting  a  ftone  with  an  infeription  J. 

In  the  meantime  Balboa  was  ufing  every  expedient  to  extend  his  influence  in 
Parien,  and  to  imprefs  the  Indians  with  awful  ideas  of  the  power  and  invincible- 
nefsof  the  Spaniards.  But  though  his  fuccefs,  in  thefe  particulars,  was  anSwer- 
able  to  his  wifhes,  all  his  great  defigns  were  on  the  point  of  being  defeated,  by 
a  plot  to  feize  his  perfon,  when  two  fhips,  with  an  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
fortunately  arrived  from  Hifpaniola.  This  fupply  enabled  Balboa  to  break 
the  confpiracy,  and  reduce  the  mutineers  to  reafon,  without  ftriking  a  blow, 
or  fhedding  a  drop  of  blood.  His  authority  was  even  more  firmly  eftablifhed 
than  formerly:  he  therefore  determined  to  go  in  queff.  of  the  ocean,  and  the  rich 
country  mentioned  by  the  young  cazique.  Though  fenfible  that  his  force  was 
ftill  too  flender  for  fuch  an  attempt,  the  fear  of  being  fuperfeded  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  made  him  refolve  to  hazard  it,  and  aim  at  performing  lb 
fignal  a  fervice,  as  would  fecure  him  the  preference  to  every  competitor. 

In  order  to  carry  his  defign  effectually  into  execution,  notwithstanding  the  disad- 
vantages underwhich  he  laboured, Balboa  beganwith  animating  his  people,  and  in- 
flaming their  ambition  with  the  profpect  of  immenfe  wealth  and  immortal  honour. 
"When  he  had  roufed  a  fpirit  of  emulation  among  them,  he  felected  an  hundred 
and  ninety  men,  on  whofe  Strength,  courage,  and  attachment  to  his  perfon  he 

*   B.  de  las  Cafas.  f  Herrera,  dec.  I.   lib.  ix.  c.  2.  J   Herrera,  dec.  I.   lib.  ix. 

c.  5.  Ponce  de  Leon  was  rot  prompted  to  undertake  this  voyage  merely  by  the  paffion  of  fearch- 
jng  for  new  countries  :  he  was  influenced  by  one  of  thofe  vifionary  ideas,  which  ^t  that  time  often 
mingled  with  the  fpirit  of  difcovery,  and  rendered  it  more  enterprifing.  A  tradition  prevailed 
among  the  natives  of  Porto  Rico,  that  in  the  ifle  of  Bimini,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  there  was  a  foun- 
tain of  fuch  wonderful  vir:ue  as  to  renew  the  youth,  and  recal  the  vigour  of  every  pe-fon  who  bathed 
in  it  :  and  Pence  de  Lecn  and  his  followers  ranged  through  the  iflands  with  fruidefs  folicitude,  in 
hopes  of  finding  this  grand  reftorative,  which  had  been  the  chief  objeft  of  their  expedition. 
Id.  ibid.     Robeitfon,  liift.  America,  book  iii. 
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could  rely.  A  thoufand  Indians  attended  them  to  carry  their  provifions ;  and 
to  complete  their  warlike  array,  they  took  with  them  feveral  of  thofe  fierce  doos, 
which  were  no  lefs  formidable  than  deftruclive  to  their  naked  enemies.  With  all 
theie  Balboa  embarked  in  two  brigantines  and  a  great  number  of  canoes,  and  failed 
to  the  territories  of  the  cazique  Careta,  by  which  means  he  fhortened  his  march 
confiderably.  He  afterwards  proceeded  by  land,  and  experienced  the  molt  in- 
credible hardfiiips  of  every  kind.  Though  the  Indians  had  reprdented  the  breadth 
of  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  to  be  only  a  journey  of  fix  days,  the  Spaniards  fpent 
twenty-five  in  forcing  their  way  through  woods,  marfhes,  and  mountains,  before 
they  law  any  profped  of  terminating  their  labours  and  their  fufferings,  or  of 
reaching  thofe  great  objects  which  had  infpired  them  with  fuch  enthufiaftic  courage. 
They  had  been  obliged  to  combat  feveral  caziques  ;  fome  -of  them  were  feized 
with  the  diieafes  peculiar  to  the  country  ;  and  many  of  them  were  ready  to  fink 
under  fuch  uninterrupted  fatigue  in  that  fultry  climate,  when  their  guides  allured 
them,  that,  from  the  top  of  the  next  mountain,  they  fhould  behold  the  ocean 
which  they  fo  much  longed  to  difcover. 

After  climbing,  with  incredible  toil,  up  the  greater  part  of  the  fleep  afcent, 
Balboa  ordered  Viis  men  to  halt,  and  advanced  alone  to  the  fummit,  that  the  firft 
tranfports  of  his  joy,  or  the  agonies  of  his  difappointment,  might  be  peculiarly 
his  own  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  beheld  the  South  Sea,  ftretching  in  endlefs  profpecl:  Sept.  25^. 
before  him,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  in  a  kind  of  prophetic  ecftafy,  lifting  up 
his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  he  had  forefeen  all  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  Spain  from  the  difcovery,  returned  folemn  thanks  to  God,  who  had 
conducted  him  to  that  fcene  of  riches  and  glory.  Having  finifhed  this  act  of  de- 
votion, he  turned  towards  his  followers,  who  had  rufhed  forward  to  join  in  his 
exultation  and  gratitude,  and  bid  them  behold  the  end  of  all  their  toils.  They 
held  on  their  courfe  towards  the  Ifiore  with  that  courage  and  perfeverance  which 
had  hitherto  difiinguifhed  their  charadter,  bearing  down  all  oppofition,  and  fur- 
mounting  every  obftacle.  When  they  arrived  at  the  ocean,  Balboa,  advancing 
iip  to  the  middle  in  the  waves  with  his  buckler  and  fword,  took  polTdTion  of  it  in 
the  name  of  his  Catholic  Majefty,  and  vowed  to  defend,  with  theie  arms,  the  rio-ht 
of  the  crown  of  Spain  to  it  againft  all  competitors  *. 

That  part  of  the  South  Sea,  which  Balboa  firft  vifited,  is  fituated  to  the 
eaft  of  Panama,  and  (till  retains  the  name  of  theGulph  or'  St.  Michael,  which  he 
gave  to  it.  From  feveral  of  the  petty  princes  in  the  neighbourhood  he  extorted 
gold  and  provifions  :  others  fent  both  to  him  voluntarily,  and  alfo  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  pearls ;  which  he  learned  to  his  unfpeakable  fatisfaction,  were  found 
in  great  abundance  in  the  ocean  which  he  had  difcovered.  Thefe  ferved  to  en- 
courage his  followers  ;  and  he  received  accounts  which  confirmed  his  fano-uine 
hopes  of  future-and  more  lucrative  advantages.  All  the  people  on  the  coaft  of 
the  South  Sea  concurred  in  informing  him,  that  there  was  a  rich  and  power- 
*  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  x.  c.  i.  Gomara,  c.  62,  &c.  This  declaration  of  Balboa,  and  the 
ci'cumliances  accompanying  it,  favour  ltrongly  of  the  romantic  fpirit  of  chiva'ry  ;  which,  blended 
with  religion  and  avarice,  appear  to  have  had  confidetable  influence  on  the  firft  Spaoifh  adven- 
turers in  the  New  World. 
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ful  kingdom  fituated  towards  the  eaft,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  certain  tame 
animals  to  carry  their  burdens.  Thefe,  from  the  figure  of  them,  which  the 
Indians  drew  upon  the  land,  though  nothing  more  than  the  Lamas  or  fheep,  after- 
■wards  found  in  Peru,  (the  only  American  beafts  of  burden)  the  Spaniards  mif- 
took  for  camels,  which  they  fomewhat  refemble  ;  and  concluded,  according  to 
the  erroneous  theory  then  received,  as  the  camel  is  deemed  an  animal  peculiar 
to  Afia,  that  the  New  World  muft  be  near  to  the  Eaft  Indies  *. 

But  impatient  as  Balboa  was  to  vifit  this  rich  country,  which  has  fince  proved 
fuch  an  inexhauftibk  fource  of  wealth  to  Spain,  his  prudence  reftrained  him 
from  attempting  to  invade  it  with  an  handful  of  men,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and 
enfeebled  by  difeafe.  He  therefore  relolved  to  lead  back  his  followers, 
to  the  fettlement  at  Santa  Maria  in  Darien,  and  to  return  next  feafon  with 
a  force  more  adequate  to  fuch  an  enterprife  :  and  in  order  to  acquire  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  ifthmus,  as  well  as  to  extend  the  fame  of  the  Spa- 
niards among  the  Indian  nations,  he  marched  back  by  a  different  route  from 
that  which  he  had  formerly  taken.  His  dangers  and  difficulties,  however,  were 
not  fewer.  But  to  men  elated  with  fuccefs,  and  animated  by  hope,  nothing  is 
impoflible.  Balboa  and  his  companions  furmounted  all  obftruclions,  and  re- 
A.  D.  15 14.  turned  to  Santa  Maria,  alter  an  ablence  of  four  months,  with  greater  glory  and 
more  treafure,  than  had  hitherto  been  acquired  by  the  Spaniards  in  any  expedition 
in  the  New  World  f . — Nor  was  their  fuccefs  fuperior  to  their  deferts.  The  men 
were  all  enthufiaftically  brave  •,  but  courage  was  not  the  only  merit  of  their 
officers.  Balboa  diiplayed  every  quality  of  a  great  commander,  infpiring  confi- 
dence into  his  own  people,  and  gaining  the  refpect  of  the  Indians  ;  forming  alli- 
ances with  all  the  nations  through  which  he  palled  -,  marking  every  circumftance 
that  could  facilitate  further  difcoveries,  and  promote  the  defign  which  he  had 
planned  of  repeating  the  expedition.  Francis  Pizarro  alio  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
peculiarly  in  this  incurfion-,  aflifting  with  the  moil  heroic  ardour  in  opening  a 
communication  with  that  opulent  and  powerful  empire,  to  which  he  afterwards 
conducted  the  victorious  arms  of  Spain,  and  where  he  triumphed  over  the  power 
of  the  Incas  -J. 

Balboa's  firft  care  on  his  return  to  Darien,  after  an  impartial  divifion  of  the 
fpoil,  was  to  fend  an  account  to  the  Spanilli  court  of  the  dilcovery  he  had  made, 
with  the  king's  fifth  of  the  riches  acquired,  which  he  hoped  would  efface  all  bad 
impreffions  of  his  conduit  that  might  be  produced  by  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies  •,  and  to  demand  a  reinforcement  of  a  thouland  men,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  accomplifh  that  important  conqueft  which  he  had  projected.  But  though 
the  dilcovery  of  the  New  World  fcarce  occafioned  greater  joy  in  Spain,  than  the 
unexpected  information,  that  a  pafTage  was  at  laft  found  to  the  Great  Southern 
Ocean,  which  it  was  hoped  would  lead  to  a  fhare  in  the  lucrative  commerce  of 
India,  Ferdinand  was  fo  ungenerous  as  to  overlook  Balboa's  fervices,  which 
marked  him  out  as  the  moft  proper  perfon  to  finilh  that  great  undertaking  which 
he  had  begun,  and  to  appoint  Pedrarias  Davila  governor  of  Darien,  and  fupply 
*  Henera,  dec.  I,  lib.  x.  c.  2.  f  Ut  fupra.  {  Gomara,  c.  64. 
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him  with  a  force  fuperior  to  what  Balboa  demanded.  Pedrarias  embarked  with 
twelve  hundred  foldiers,  on  board  fifteen  flout  veflcls,  fitted  out  at  the  public 
expence,  with  a  liberality  which  had  never  been  beftowed  upon  any  former  arma- 
ment deftined  for  the  New  World  :  and  fo  fanguine  were  the  hopes  entertained 
from  the  difcovery  of  the  South  Sea,  where,  as  fame  reported,  it  was  only 
necefTary  to  throw  in  a  net  and  pull  out  gold,  that  fifteen  hundred  gentlemen  vo- 
luntarily accompanied  the  new  governor.  But  what  was  their  furprife,  when  thev 
arrived  at  Santa  Maria,  and  found  Balboa,  of  whole  great  exploits  they  had 
heard  fo  much,  and  of  whole  opulence  they  had  formed  fuch  high  ideas,  clad 
in  a  canvas  jacket,  with  fhoes  made  of  pack-thread,  employed,  together  with 
fome  Indians,  in  thatching  his  own  hut  with  reeds  ! 

Even  in  this  fimple  dreis,  which  correfponded  fo  ill  with  the  expectations  of 
his  new  guefts,  Balboa  received  them  with  dignity.  His  perlbnal  reputation, 
and  the  fame  of  his  difcoveries,  had  drawn  fo  many  adventurers  from  the  iflands, 
that  he  was  now  more  than  a  match  for  the  forces  which  Pedrarias  brought  with 
him;  but  though  his  veteran  troops  murmurred  loudly  at  the  injuftice  of  the 
king  in  fuperceding  their  commander,  Balboa  fubmitted  with  implicit  obedience 
to  the  will  of  his  fovereign.  Determined  not  to  obftruct  the  public  fervice  out 
of  private  refentment,  he  received  the  new  governor  with  all  the  deference  due  to 
his  rank  *. 

The  fevere  meafures,  however,  of  Pedrarias,  who  appointed  a  judicial  in- 
quiry  to   be   made  into  the  conduct  of   his  predecefibr,    while   actincr  under 
NicuefTa  and  Enciib,  and  impofed  a  confiderable  fine  upon  him,  on  account  of 
the  irregularities  of  which  he  had  then  been  guilty,  broke  all  the  moderate  re- 
folutions   of  Balboa,  and   rendered   the  two  commanders  implacable  enemies. 
The  diflentions  occafioned  by  their  mutual  animofity  were  extremely  detrimental 
to  the  feitlement  at  Santa  Maria,  and  additional  misfortunes  loaded  it  with  cala- 
mities (till  more  fatal.     A  violent  and  deftructive  malady,  which  carried  off  fix 
hundred  perfons  in  the  fpace  of  a  month,  broke  out  among  the  foldiers  who  ac- 
companied Pedrarias.     An  extreme  fcarcity  of  provifions  augmented  this  diftrefs- 
dejection  and  defpair  fpread  through  the  colony  ;  many  of  the  principal  volun- 
teers folicited  their  difmiilion,  and  departed  for  Spain  by  the  return  of  the  fleet, 
glad  to  relinquilh  all  their  hopes  of  wealth,  in  order  to  efcape  from  difeafe  and 
famine.     Thole  who  remained  were  expofed  to  new  miferies.     The  mifconduct 
of  Pedrarias,  and  the  avarice  of  the  perfons  he  employed,  railed  fuch  a  multi- 
tude of  enemies,   as  threatened  the  colony  with  total  ruin.     More  attentive  to 
prefent  gain  than  to  the  means  of  facilitating  their  future  progrefs,  thole  rapaci- 
ous adventurers,   regaidlefs  of  the  alliances  formed  by  Balboa,  plundered  with- 
out diftinction  wherever  they  marched,  dripping  the  natives  of  every  thing;  valu- 
able, and  treating  them  with  the  greateft  infolence  and  cruelty.     In  conlequence 
of  thefe  violent  proceedings,   all  the  Indian  princes  became  hoftile  to  the  Spa- 
niards; who  were  thus  inconfiderately  deprived  of  the  advantages  they  might  have 

*  Herrern,  dec.  I.  lib.  y-  c.  3. 
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reaped  from  the  friendfhip  of  the  caziques,  in  extending  their  conquefts  towards, 
the  South  Sea,  for  the  lake  of  an  inconliderable  quantity  of  the  precious  metal,. 
purchafed  at  the  expence  of  national  honour  *.  Nor  were  the  Spaniards  always 
fuccefsful.  In  fome  of  their  pillaging  expeditions,  they  were  all  cut  off  to  a 
man  ;  in  others  trhey  were  robbed  of  that  booty  which  they  had  purchafed  at  the. 
expence  of  blood  ;  and  on  many  occafions  they  experienced  hardfhips,  or  perifhed 
by  fufferings  only  too  mild  for  their  unexampled  barbarities,  adequate  to  which 
no  punifhment  can  be  found. 

Balboa,  who  during  thefe  tranfaclions  remained  unemployed  at  Santa  Maria, 
beheld  with  forrow  the  execution  of  his  favourite  fcheme  retarded  by  fuch  per- 
nicious meafures,  and  fcnt  violent  remonftrances  to  Spain  againft  the  conduct 
of  Pedrarias,  who  had  ruined  by  his  tyrannical  government  a  happy  and  fiounfti- 
in°-  colony.  Pedrarias,  on  the  other  hand,  accufed  his  predecefibr  of  having 
deceived  the  king  by  magnifying  his  own  exploits,  as  well  as  by  falfe  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  opulence  of  the  country,  and  the  facility  of  profecuting  further  and 
more  valuable  difcoveries.  Ferdinand  weighed  both  charges  ;  and  as  he  naturally 
pofTefTed  an  excellent  understanding,  he  became  fenfible  of  his  imprudence  in 
iuperceding  the  molt  active  and  experienced  officer  he  had  in  the  New  World, 
and  by  way  of  compeniation  to  Balboa,  appointed  him  Adelantado,  or  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  countries  upon  the  South  Sea,  with  very  extenfive  powers,  en- 
joining Pedrarias,  at  the  fame  time,  to  affift  him  in  all  his  enterprifes,  and  to 
confultwith  him  concerning  every  meafure  which  he  himfelf  ihould  pur'fue '+". 

But  Balboa's  commiffion  was  for  a  while  merely  nominal.  Enraged  at  the 
honour  conferred  upon  a  man,  whom  he  confidered  as  his  implacable  enemy, 
Pedrarias,  in  violation  of  his  inftru&ions,  ufed  all  pomble  means  to  thwart 
the  deficms,  blaft  the  reputation,  and  endanger  the  life  of  the  adelantado.  Inftead 
of  leaving  the  care  of  farther  difcoveries  to  Balboa,  and  iupplying  him  with  the 
neceflary  force,  he  fcnt  Galpar  de  Morales,  one  of  his  officers,  with  fixty  men 
Towards  the  South  Sea,  apparently  with  no  other  intention  than  to  plunder  the 
Indians,  and  incenfe  them  fo  much  againft  the  Spaniards,  that  all  the  adelantado's 
endeavours  to  re-unite  them,  and  form  alliances,  might  be  fruidefs  ;  and  confe- 
quently  his  utmoft  diligence  to  plant  colonies,  and  make  conquefts  acrofs  the 
lithmus,   be  exerted  to  no  purpofe. 

Mortified,  however,  as  Balboa  was  at  this  treatment,  he  had  no  remedy.  The 
power  of  the  governor  was  uncontroulable,  and  the  adelantado's  fortune  being 
exhaufted  by  the  payment  of  his  fine,  and  other  exactions  of  Pedrarias,  he  was 
unable  to  make  l'uitable  preparations  for  taking  poiYeflion  of  his  new  govern- 
ment. He  could  only  vent  his  grief  in  letters  to  the  court,  charging  Padrarias 
with  the  moft  fatal  errors,  and  the  molt  obftinate  contempt  of  his  inftructions. 
A  dread  of  the  confequences  which  might  relult  from  thefe,  and  the  interpofition 
of  the  bifhop  of  Darien,  who  had  formed  the  higheft  idea  of  Balboa's  merit, 
at  length  brought  about  a  reconciliation;  and  in  order  to   cement  this  union 

*  )i.  ibid.     Rdacicn  de  B.  de  las  Caflas.  f  Herrcra,  dec.  II.  lib.  i.  c.  1. 
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more  firmly,   the  governor  agreed  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to    the    CHAP, 
adelantado  *. 

Balboa,  in  appearance,  now  enjoyed  the  governor's  favour,  and  was  appointed 
to  fettle  a  colony  at  the  port  of  Acla.  There  he  prepared  timber,  which  was- 
carried  by  land  to  the  river  de  la  Dallas  ;  where,  after  various  obftructions,  and  in- 
credible misfortunes,  he  built  two  brigantines,  with  which  he  entered  the  South  Sea. 
Many  adventurers  retorted  to  him  :  he  increafed  the  number  of  his  veffels  to  four ; 
and  in  thele,  with  three  hundred  chofen  men,  (a  force  fuperior  to  that  with  which- 
Pizarro  afterwards  undertook  the  fame  expedition)  he  was  preparing  to  invade- 
Peru,  when  he  received  an  unexpecled  meffage  from  his  father-in-law. 

As  the  reconciliation  of  Pedrarias  with  Balboa  had  never  been  cordial,  the 
progrefs  made  by  the  adelantado  revived  the  governor's  ancient  enmity,  and. 
added  to  its  rancour.  He  dreaded  the  elevation  and  profperity  of  a  man,  whom 
he  had  fo  deeply  injured  :  he  fufpected  that  fuccefs  would  encourage  him  to  aim. 
at  an  independent  jurifdiclion  ;  and  fo  violently  did  the  paffions  of  hatred,  fear,, 
and  jealoufy  operate  upon  his  mind,  that,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  he  fcrupled 
not  to  defeat  an  expedition  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  his  country.  Under-falfe 
but  plaufible  pretexts,  he  defired  the  adelantado  to  poftpone  his  voyage  for  a  fhort. 
time,  and  to  repair  to  Acla,  that  he  might  have  an  interview  with  him.  Balboa- 
repaired  to  the  place  appointed,  with  the  unfufpefting  confidence  of  a  foldier,  and 
the  firmnefs  of  a  man  confeious  of  no  crimen  but  no  fooner  did  he  make  his 
appearance,  than  he  was  arrefted  by  order  of  Pedrarias  :  an  accufation  of  dii- 
loyalty  to  the  king,  and  of  an  intention  to  revolt  againft  the  governor,  was  pre- 
ferred againfl  him  ;  and  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  publicly  executed,  not-  a.  D  icit* 
withfbnding  the  warm  interceflions  of  his  countrymen,  who  univerfally  confi- 
dered  him  as  more  capable  of  forming  and  executing  great  defigns,  than  any 
officer  that  had  yet  commanded  in  America  f. 

In  confequence  of  the  death  of  Balboa,  the  expedition  which  he  had  planned 
was  relinquiihed  ;  and  Pedrarias  was  not  only  fcreened  from  the  punifhment  due 
to  his  violence  and  injuftice,  by  the  powerful  patronage  of  the  bilhop  of  Burros 
and  other  courtiers,  but  continued  in  the  government,  notwithftanding  the  mani- 
fold proofs  of  his  mifcondufi,  and  the  fignal  fervices  of  the  man,  whole  blood 
he  had  cruelly  fpilt.  Soon  after  this  tragical  event,  he  obtained  permiffion  to 
remove  the  colony  from  its  unhealthy  ftation  at  Santa  Maria  to  Panama,  on  die 
oppofite  Cde  of  the  ifthmus  $  •,  where,  though  it  did  not  gain  much  in  point  of 
healthfulnefs,  the  commodioufhefs  of  the  fituation  greatly  contributed  to  make 
the  Spaniards  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  vaft  countries  bordering  on 
the  South  Sea,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  their  conquefls  in  that  quarter. 

During  thefe  tranfaclions  in  Darien,  and  previous  to  the  death  of  Balboa, 
Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  an  eminent  Spanifh  navigator,  in  two  Ihips  fitted  out  by 
Ferdinand  for  the  difcovery  of  the  Spice  lflands,  failed  along  the  coaft  of  South 
America,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  de  la  Plata,  where  endeavo.uriao- 

;*  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  f  Ibid.  c.  1—4.        ,,,      J  Ut  %.  c,  4. 
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B  O  O  K  I.  to  make  a  defcent,  he  and  Several  of  his  crew  were  flain  by  the  natives  ;  who,  in 
^*TV — *J  fight  of  the  fhips,  cut  their  bodies  in  pieces,  roafted,  and  devoured  them.  Ter- 
'  '5'7'  rifled  at  this  Shocking  Spectacle,  and  difcouraged  by  the  lofs  of  their  commander, 
the  furviving  Spaniards  made  the  beft  of  their  way  to  Europe,  without  attempt- 
ing any  farther  difcovery  *. 

But  important  difcoveries  were  foon  after  made  in  other  parts  of  the  New 
World.  One  hundred  of  the  gentlemen  adventurers,  who  left  the  colony  at 
Santa  Maria  during  the  fcarcity  of  provifions,  had  embarked  for  the  ifland  of 
Cuba,  which  was  ftill  governed  by  Velafquez,  as  the  deputy  of  Don  Diego  Co- 
lumbus ;  and  under  his  prudent  administration  it  was  become  one  of  the  molt 
flourilhing  of  the  Spanifh  Settlements.  Velafquez,  who  aimed  at  rendering  his 
authority  altogether  independent,  received  his  diftreffed  countrymen  with  the 
greateft  cordiality,  and  promifed  to  embrace  the  firft  opportunity  of  promoting 
their  interelt.  As  Cuba  lay  to  the  weft  of  all  the  iflands  occupied  by  the  Spa- 
niards, and  as  the  ocean  which  ltretches  beyond  it  towards  that  quarter,  had 
not  hitherto  been  explored,  the  governor  was  naturally  invited,  by  theSe  cir- 
cumstances, to  attempt  new  difcoveries.  A  hint  to  this  purpofe  was  offered  to  the 
adventurers  from  Darien-,  and  as  they  were  prepared  tor  any  defperate  project, 
they  inftantly  feized  the  idea,  and  entered  into  an  affociation  to  undertake  a 
voyage  of  difcovery.  Velafquez  countenanced  the  defign-,  and  Francifco  Hernan- 
dez Cordova,  an  eminent  planter,  celebrated  for  his  wealth,  valour,  and  public 
fpirit,  who  was  at  the  expence  of  the  expedition,  was  perfuaded  to  command  hi 
He  accordingly  failed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  on  the  8th  of  February  1517,  with 
an  hundred  and  ten  active  volunteers,  on  board  three  Small  veffels,  furnifhed  with 
every  thing  requiflte  for  traffic  or  war  f. 

Cordova,  by  the  advice  of  his  chief  pilot,  Antonio  Alaminos,  who  had  ferved 
under  the  areat  Columbus,  Stood  directly  weft  ;  relying  on  the  opinion  of  that 
illuStrious  navigator,  who  uniformly  maintained,  that  a  wefterly  courfe  would 
lead  to  the  rnoft  important  difcoveries.  On  the  twenty-firft  day  after  their  de- 
parture, they  faw  land,  which  proved  to  be  the  eaftern  part  of  that  large  penin- 
lula,  projecting  from  the  continent  of  America,  which  ftill  retains  its  original 
name  of  Yucatan.  As  the  fhips  approached  the  Shore,  two  canoes  came  off  full 
of  people,  who  were  kindly  received  by  Cordova.  They  were  dreffed  in  Short 
cotton  jackets,  without  Sleeves,  and  had  pieces  of  the  fame  cloth  wrapped  round 
their  middle;  an  aftonifning  Spectacle  to  the  Spaniards,  who  had  found  every  other 
part  of  the  New  World  poflefled  by  naked  lavages.  But  though  it  was  evi- 
dent, from  this  circumftance,  that  the  natives  of  Yucatan  had  made  fome  little 
progrefs  in  the  arts,  it  was  alfo  obServable,  that  the  drefs,  arms,  fhips,  and 
beards  of  the  Spaniards,  were  great  novelties  to  them.  From  the  favourable 
report  01  his  Subjects,  who  were  delighted  with  fome  trifling  prefents  which 
Cordova  had  made  to  them,  the  cazique  next  day  approached  the  fhips,  with 
twelve  canoes  filled  with  men,  crying  out  Concz  Cotocbe,  "  Come  to  my  houfe;" 

*  Herrers,  dec.  II.  lib.  i.  c,  1.  t  ^id.  c.  3. 
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whence  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Cotoche  ro  this  promontory,  which 
lies  oppofite,  and  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  ifland 
of  Cuba.     And  fo  prt fling  was  this  prince  in  his  folicitations,  and  fo  great  the 
fhew  of  friendfhip  made  by  the  Indians  in  general,  that  Cordova  yielded  to  their 
entreaties :  he  went  afhore  ;  and  as  he  advanced  into  the  country,  he  obferved 
with  new  wender  fome  large  houfes  buik  with  ftone  and  mortar.     But  while  he 
was  gratifying  his  curiofity  in  furveying  thefe  fpecimens  of  growing  refinement:, 
he  was  routed  from  his  contemplations  by  its  too  common  attendant,  treachery. 
A  body  of  Indians,   planted  by  the  cazique  behind  a  neighbouring  wood,  rufh- 
ed  out  from  their  ambufcade  on  a  figrial  given,   and  furrounded  the  Spaniards. 
They  were  clad  hi  armour  of  quilted  cotton,  and  furniihed  with  targets,  wooden 
fwords edged  with  flint,  wooden  cutlafics,  Ipears,  flings,  and  bows.     Their  heads 
were  adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers,  and  their  laces  bedaubed  with  a  kind  of 
paint,  which  rendered   them   perfectly  hedious.     They  began   the  attack  with- 
frightful  fhrieks  and  howling,  to  which  they  joined  the  found  of  feveral  inftru- 
ments,  rather  noify  than  muficnl  ;  pouring  in  upon  the  Spaniards,  at  the  fame- 
time,  full  flights  of  arrows.     Cordova's  companions  did  not  exceed  twenty-five; 
but  they  made  fo  brave  a  defence,   and  plied  their  fire-arms  with  lo  much  dex- 
terity, that  the  Indians,  ftruck  with  terror  by  the  repeated  explolion,  and  amazed 
at  the  execution  done  by  thofe  and  other  weapons  of  their  new  enemies,  fled 
with  precipitation  :  and  Cordova  fuddenly  quitted  a  country  where  he  had  met 
with  fuch  an  hoftile  reception,  carrying  off  with  him  two  prifoners,    who  after- 
wards embraced  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  the  furniture  of  a  fmall  temple,  which, 
he  plundered  in  his  retreat. 

On  leaving  Cape  Cotoche,  Cordova  continued  his  courfe  towards  the  weft  -r 
and  in  fixteen  days  arrived  at  Campeachy,  on  the  other  fide  of  '■  the  penirtfula.' 
There  the  natives  received  him  more  hoipitably  than  thole  he  had  iaft  visited;  but' 
not  finding  a  proper  fupplv  of  water,  he  proceeded  fome  leagues  farther  along 
the  coaft,  and  landed  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  near  Potonchan.     Every  precau- 
tion was  here  taken  to  prevent  a  new  fvirprife  ;  the  troops  being  drawn  up  in 
form,  to  protect  the  fa'ilors  employed  in  filling  the  cafks,  and  boats  kept  ready  to 
receive  both,  in  cafe  of  any  preffing  neceffity.     But  all  thefe  prudent  regulations" 
were  infufficient.    The  Indians  ruined  upon  them  with  fuch  defperate  rtfohuion, 
and  in  fuch  numbers,  that  forty-leven  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed  upon  the- 
fpot ;  and  the  reft,  all  covered  with  wounds,   with  difficulty  made  their  way  to 
the  fhips.     Cordova  himfclt'  was  wounded   in  twelve  different  places,  and  died 
foon   after  his  return  to  Cuba,    to  which  he  now  haftened  with  his  mattered 
forces  *. 

This  expedition,  notwithftanding  its  difaftrous  conclufion,  ferved  rather  to" 
animate  than  damp  the  fpirit  of  enterprife  among  the  Spaniards.  They  had 
difcovered  an  extenfive,  and  feemingly  a  rich  country,  fituated  at  no  great  d fiance 
from  one  of  their  moft  flouriihing  colonies,   and  inhabited  by  a  people  far  fu- 

*  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  i.  c.  3.     O.iedo,  lib.  xvii.     Gonura,  c.  53. 
;*.-  Q_  pericr 
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perior  in  improvement  to  any  they  had  hitherto  vifited  in  America.  Thefe  cir- 
cumftances  were  fufficient  to  excite  romantic  hopes.  Great  numbers  offered  to 
engage  in  a  new  expedition  •,  and  Velafquez  felicitous,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  to  diftinguifh  himi'elf  by  fome  fervice  ib  meritorious  as  might  entitle  him  to 
claim  the  independent  government  of  Cuba,  not  only  encouraged  their  ardour, 
but  at  his  own  expence  fitted  out  four  fhips  for  the  voyage.  The  command  of 
this  fquadron,  on  board  which  two  hundred  and  forty  volunteers  embarked,  was 
given  to  Juan  de  Grijalva,  a  young  man  of  known  abilities,  affifted  by  Antonio 
Alaminos,  principal  pilot  in  Cordova's  expedition. 
A.D.  1518.  Grijalva  failed  from  St.  Jagode  Cuba  on  the  8th  of  April  15  1S.  Alaminos  held 
the  fame  courfe  as  in  the  former  voyage,  but  the  violence  of  the  currents  carrying 
the  veffels  to  the  fouth,  the  firft  land  which  they  discovered  was  an  ifland  to  the 
eaft  of  Yucatan,  fince  known  by  the  name  of  Cozumel.  As  all  the  inhabitants 
had  fled  to  the  woods  and  mountains  on  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  and  all 
endeavours  to  eftablifh  an  intercourfe  with  them  proved  fruitlefs,  Grijalva  kept 
on  his  courfe  along  the  coaft  of  Yucatan,  and  without  any  remarkable  occurrence, 
reached  Potonchan,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  peninfula.  A  defire  of  reveng- 
ing the  death  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  been  Qain  there,  concurred  with  his 
ideas  of  found  policy,  in  prompting  him  to  land,  and  chaftife  the  Indians  of 
that  diflrift  with  fuch  exemplary  rigour,  as  might  ftrike  terror  into  the  neighbour- 
in<?  tribes.  He  accordingly  difembarked  his  troops,  and  carried  afhore  fome 
field  pieces  ;  but  the  Indians  fought  with  fo  much  courage,  that  the  Spaniards 
gained  the  victory  with  difficulty,  and  were  confirmed  in  their  opinion  of  the 
i'uperior  valour  of  the  natives  of  this  country. 

From  Potonchan,  Grijalva  continued  his  voyage  towards  the  weft,  keeping  as 
•near  to  the  fhore  as  poffible,  and  cafting  anchor  every  night,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  accidents  to  which  he  might  be  expofed  in  an  unknown  lea.  During  the  day, 
the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards  were  turned  continually  towards  land,  with  an  equal 
mixture  of  furprife  and  wonder  at  the  beauty  and  novelty  of  the  objects  which 
they  beheld.  In  the  villages  feated  along  the  coaft,  they  could  diftinguifh  houies 
built  of  ftone,  which  leemed  white  and  lofty  at  a  diftance  :  thefe,  in  the  warmth 
of  their  admiration,  they  miftook  for  the  towers  and  pinnacles  of  fpacious  cities  ; 
and  one  of  the  foldiers  happening  to  remark,  that  the  country  refcmbled  Spain 
in  its  appearance,  Grijalva,  in  a  kind  of  tranfport,  called  it  New  Spain*-,  a  name 
which  was  afterwards  extended  to  all  Mexico,  and  which  ftill  diftinguifhes  that 
large  and  opulent  province  of  the  Spanifn  empire  in  America. 

Grijalva  and  his  companions  landed  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  to  which  the  na- 
tives gave  the  name  of  Tabaf.0;  and  the  fame  of  their  victory  at  Potonchan, 
having  reached  this  place,  they  were  permitted  to  difembark  without  obftruc- 
tion.  The  natives,  however,  difcovered  their  jealoufy,  by  furrounding  the  boats 
with  a  number  of  canoes  filled  with  armed  men  ;  but  Grijalva,  willing  to  allay 
their  fears,  lent  the  two  Indians  taken  by  Cordova,  and  baptifed  by  the  names  of 
Mdichor  and  Julian,   to  acquaint  the  Tabafcans,  that  his  purpofe  was  to  eft a- 

*  Dc  Solis,  lib.  i,  c  5. 
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blifh  a  friendly  intercourfe,  which  might  prove  mutually  beneficial.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  information,  and  fome  prefents  of  European  toys,  all  hoftile 
intentions  were  laid  afide,  and  the  Spaniards  were  plentifully  fupplied  with  pro- 
vifions.  The  cazique  in  perfon  vifited  Grijalva,  and  without  hesitation  went  on 
board  his  fhip,  prefenting  him  with  a  complete  fuit  of  gold  armour-,  with  a 
wooden  helmet  plated  with  gold,  and  ftudded  with  ftones  refembling  emeralds  •, 
with  feveral  breaft-plates  and  coverings  for-targets  of  lblid  gold,  together  with 
fix  collars,  and  various  other  ornaments  of  the  fame  metal,  to  an  immenfe  value. 
Grijalva,  in  return,  prefented  the  cazique  with  feveral  changes  of  line  linen  ;  with 
a  coat  of  crimfon  velvet,  and  a  cap  of  the  fame  ;  with  knives,  fcifiars,  beads, 
bells,  and  other  trinkets,  which  he  prized  above  all  >the  sold  of  the  New 
World  *. 

Several  of  the  Spaniards  were  well  diipofed  to  remain  in  a  country  which  exhibit- 
ed 10  many  fpecimens  ol  riches  and  fertility ;  but  as  it  was  evident,  notwithstanding 
the  cazique's  liberality  and  kindnefs,  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  favour  a  colony, 
Grijalva  ordered  them  to  re-embark,  being  fenfi'ole  that  the  people  were  too  war- 
like and  powerful  to  permit  him  to  eftablilh  a  fettlement  by  force.  As  he  con- 
tinued his  courfe  along  the  fhore,  the  Indians  were  feen  on  the  coaft  in  a  warlike 
polture,  with  fhields  of  tortoile-fhell ;  which,  by  the  reflection  of  the  fun  beams, 
made  a  brilliant  and  martial  appearance.  The  country  feemed  to  be  extremely 
populous  •,  and  in  many  places  the  natives  held  up  flags  of  co:ton  upon  long 
poles,  as  lignals  for  the  Spaniards  to  land.  Thefe  invitations  tempted  Grijalva 
to  fend  alhore  Francifco  de  Montejo,  one  of  his  officers,  accompanied  by  twenty 
foldiers,  with  orders  to  give  immediate  notice  to  the  (hipping  if  he  found  the  In- 
dians inclined  to  hoftilities.  When  Montejo  landed,  the  natives  perfumed  him 
with  incenfe  of  gum  Copal,  offering  him  fowls,  fifh,  bread,  and  fruits  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Encouraged  by  thefe  civilities,  Grijalva  went  afhore  in  perfon,  at- 
tended by  a  large  body  of  his  followers,  all  defirous  of  fhanng  in  the  liberalities 
of  a  people,  who  appeared  to  be  equally  opulent  and  generous.  He  was  re- 
ceived on  landing  with  the  moft  profound  relpect,  by  the  governors  of  the  district. 
A  traffic  with  the  inhabitants  ibon  took  place  •,  and  the  Spaniards,  in  the  fpace 
of  fix  days,  obtained  ornaments  of  gold  to  the  value  of  fifteen  thoufand  pelos, 
in  exchange  for  European  toys,  and  trinkets  of  fmall  value  -h 

Leaving  this  place,  which  was  fituated  in  the  province  fince  known  by  the 
name  of  Guaxaca,  Grijalva  continued  his  courfe  towards  the  weft,  and  difcovered 
feveral  little  iflands.  One  he  called  Ifla  Elanca,  a  fecond  la  Verde,  and  a  third 
the  Ifie  of  Sacrifices  ;  becaule  here  the  Spaniards  beheld,  for  the  firft  time,  the 
horrid  fpectacle  of  human  viiftims,  which  the  barbarous  fuperftition  of  the  na- 
tives offered  to  their  gods.  He  touched  at  another  fmall  ifland,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulua,  where  the  fame  frightful  objects  were  prefented 
to  his  view  :  he  alio  landed  on  the  continent,  which  was  only  half  a  league  diltant, 
and  thence  difpatched  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  one  of  his  officers,  to  Velafquez,  with 

•  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  i.  c.  4.     Gonrara,  c.  52.  f  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  ii.  c.  1. 
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an  account  of  the  important  difcoveries  he  had  made,  and  with  all  the  treafure 
lie  had  acquired  by  trafficking  with  the  natives. 

After  the  departure  of  Alvarado,  Grijalva  proceeded  with  the  remaining  veiTels 
alon»  the  coaft,  as  far  as  the  river  Panuco,  the  country  (till  appearing  to  be  po- 
pulous, fertile,  and  opulent.  During  this  navigation  feveral  of  his  officers  con- 
tended, that  it  W3S  not  enough  to  have  difcovered  thole  delightful  regions,  or  to 
have  performed  the  empty  ceremony  of  raking  pofTefSon  of  them  for  th?  crown  o; 
Caftile,  and  that  their  glory  was  incomplete,  unlefs  they  planted  a  colon}'  in  forne 
proper  ftation,  which  might  fecure  the  Spaniih  nation  a  footing  in  the  country. 
Some  even  went  lo  far  as  to  affirm,  that,  with  the  reinforcements  which  they  were 
certain  of  receiving,  they  might  Subject  the  whole  to  the  dominion  of  Ferdinand. 
Eut  Grijalva,  though  poflefied  of  both  ambition  and  courage,  was  deftitute  of  the 
ftiperior  talents  capable  of  forming  or  executing  fo  great  a  plan  ;  J*  therefore 
. :d  it  more  prudent,  as  he  had  fulfilled  the  purpoie  of  his  voyage,  and  his 
provisions  were  almoft  exhausted,  to  return  to  Cuba,  from  which  he  had  been 
a  blent  near  fix  months  *. 

Meanwhile  Velafquez,  elated  with  the  information  brought  by  Alvarado,  and 
tranfported  at  the  fight  of  the  treafure,  had  difpatched  a  pcrfon  in  whom  he  could 
confide,  to  carry  an  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  expedition  to  Spain,  and  to  folicit 
fuch  an  increafe  of  authority  as  might  enable  him  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  the 
rich  countries  difcovered  by  his  means.  Without  waiting,  however,  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  melTenger,  or  the  arrival  of  Grijalva,  of  whole  courage  or  conduct  he 
was  become  fo  diffident,  that  he  refolved  no  longer  to  employ  him,  he  began  to 
make  preparations  for  an  armament  fo  powerful,  as  might  prove,  under  an  able 
and  gallant  commander,  equal  to  the  important  enterprise  he  had  in  view.  All 
things  were  foon  in  great  lorwardnefs  :  but  as  this  new  excurfion  terminated  in 
one  of  the  mod  memorable  revolutions  in  the  hillory  of  mankind,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  introduce  the  account  of  it  with  fome  degree  of  form  f. 

CHAP. 

'    florrera,  d  ;C.  IT.   lib.  ii.   c.   I.     Oviedo,  Kh-.svii. 

(■  The.  author  ttjigfcj  heir,  in  imitation  of  a  leair.ed  hiltorian,  fufpend  the  ciuioiity  of  the  reader,. 
In  order  to  introduce  hn-jel-Jsarate  diiTemtien  concerning  the  character  cf  the  Americans ;  to  prove 
that^th    i»h  sn  tl  ■■  reft.of  the  human  fpec!cs,in  mental  as  well  as  peifona!  qualities,  -.hey 

are  tne  delcen  ifaroe'i      imon  parent  ;  ititi  he  eight  inquire  with  fyftematica!  folctimity, 

whether  America  was  fiftt  peopled  from  ibe  north  of  Bucope  or  cf  Afia  :  but  a?  he  h  fully  per- 
fj.ided,  the  t  the  ovigif.al  i:i',?.v.ii  rants  rf  A  me.  i:a  were  natives  of  the  foil,  this  lait  inquiry  becomes 
unnecefmy ;  and  as  he  has  ever  been  cf  opinion,  that  the  charaQers  of  nations,  whether  fav.ige 
or  ciii'ized,  i  cilly  obtained  from  a  particular  delineation  of  their  manners  and  cuftoms, 

than  from  any  general  theoretical  furvey,  (the  dillinguifhingcharacleriitics  even  of  barbarous  tribes, 
thojgh  fprung  from  the  fame  common  Hock,  being  often  obfe.-ved  to'diiler  eflentiarty,.)  he  propofes 
to  cout'nue  the  tnrea9  of  his  narration.  However,  he  thinks  it  proper  to  notice  thefe  leading  dif- 
:  •  ■  ,  ■,  whieb  mark  the  Americans  as  a  particular  rwe  of  ir.en,  and  which  induce  him  to  confider 
til  m  as  aborigines 'of-  that  portion  of  the  earth  which  tbey  inhabit. 

The  fi.il  peculiai  ity  that  firikes  us  on  the  vew  of  a  native  of  the  New  World  is  his  copper 
colour,  which  is  ne.irly'thj  fame  in  every  latitude  ;  beneath  the  verti-cal  rays  of  the  fun,  in  the 
milder  dima-.cs,  and  ia  the  regions  of  eternal  froft.     The  fecond  grand  perfonal  dillinilion  is, 

the 
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CHAP.       IV. 

Ihc  Invafecn   of  Mexico,  end  the  Progrefs  cf  the  Spanifh  Arms,  till  the  Arrival  of  Co;tez  at  tbi 
Capital  of  that  opulent  and  exterfi've  Empire. 

THE  moftembarraffing  fituation  in  which  a  perfon  poflcfled  of  delegated  CHAP-  'V. 
power  can  find  himfelf,  is  to  be  obliged  to  undertake  what  he  diftrufts  his 
ability  to  perform,  or  to  employ  another  in  a  fervice  that,  properly  executed, 
would  do  honour  to  his  own  character,  and  which  may  exalt  his  deputy  above 
him.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  Velafquez,  when  he  had  almolt  completed  that 
armament,  deftined  to  attempt  the  conqucll  of  the  rich  country  dilcovered  by 
Grijalva.  Though  a  man  of  aipiring  ambition,  and  not  without  talents  for 
government,  he  had  neither  that  daring  courage,  nor  that  vigour  and  activity  of 
mind,  neceffary  for  the  command  of  fuch  an  armament,  or  which  could  incite 
him  to  conduit  it  in  perfon.  In  order  to  extricate  himfelf  from  this  dilemma,, 
he  fondly  aimed  at  impoffibilities  :  he  formed  the  vifionary  fcheme,  not  only  of 
conquering  by  means  of  a  deputy,  but  of  fecuring  to  himfelf  the  glory  of  con- 
quefts  fo  made.     A  little  obfervation  made  the  difficulty  of  realizing  this  chime- 

ihe  want  of  a  beard,  or  hair  upon  any  part  of  what  is  properly  called  the  body.  From  this  pecu- 
liarity arifes  a  third,  cf  which  the  fecond  appears  to  be  the  fymptom  ;  namely  a  defedt  in  man- 
hood, or  at  leaft  an  almolt  total  infenfibility  to  the  pafDon  of  love,  and  an  indifference  to  theplea- 
fure  of  the  fexes.  This  indifference  is  univerfal,  though  rot  every  where  in  ihe  fame  degree. 
The  heads  of  both  fexes  are  alfo  univerfally  covered  with  lank  black  hair,  and  the  bidies  of  both 
are  alike  fmooth  ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ardour  with  which  the  American  women  met 
the  embraces  of  the  Spaniards,  the  coldnefs  of  defire  feems  to  be  more  peculiar  to  the  men. 

From  thefe  general  charafleriftics,  howeve-,  mull  be  excepted  one  American  nation  ;  namely, 
the  Efquimaux,  who  inhabit  the  country  extending  from  the  coaft  of  Labrador  towards  the  pole, 
as  far  as  it  is  habitable,  and  appear  to  be  a  race  different  from  the  reft  of  the  natives  of  the  New 
World.  Their  complexion  though  fwarthy,  by  being  continually  expofed  to  the  rigour  of  a  cold 
climate,  inclines  to  the  European  white  rather  than  to  the  copper  colour  of  America,  ard  the  men 
have  beards,  and  other  fignsxof  virili-y.  From  this  circumllance,  perhaps,  they  a'fume  to  them- 
felves  by  way  of  eminence,  as  oppofed  to  the  other  American?,  the  name  of  Keralit  or  Men  ;  a 
dignity  which  would  certainly  be  fuftained  by  them,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  their  Mature, 
in  a  female  court  of  honour. — Thcfe  who  are  inquifitive  on  this  fubjefl,  or  doubtful  in  regard  to 
the  foregoing  fails,  may  confult  Heneptn,  Mcejrs  des  Sauvages,  Ulloa,  Notic.  Americ.  Re- 
cherches  Philof.  fur  les  Amerieains.  .Ellis's  Voyage  to  Hudfon's  Bay,  and  Robertfon,  Hiir. 
Americ.   b.  iv. 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  furprifed,  that  nothing  is  here  faid  of  the  utppofed  giants  of 
Patagonia  ;  but  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  race  is  not  yet  fuSclently  authenticated  to  be  made  the 
foundation  of  historical  reafoning.  The  moll  intelligent  navigators  who  have  vifited  Patagonia 
afiert,  that  the  natives,  though  (lout  and  well  made,  are  not  cf  a  fize  fo  extraoidinary  as  to  be 
diftir.guimed  from  the  reft  of  the  human  fpecies  ;  and  as  experience  tells  us,  that  if  animals  any 
where  rife  above  the  ufual  ftandard  of  their  kind,  it  is  in  mild  climate?,  or  where  they  find  the 
moft  nutritive  food  in  the  greateft  abundance,  it  is  not  likely  that  man  fnould  attain  a  fuperioiity 
ef  fizeand  vigour,  beyond  what  he  has  reached  in  2ny  other  part  of  the  earth,  in  the  uncultivated 
wafie  of  the  Magellanic  regions.  But  that  point  will  be  cleared  up,  and  various  other  particulars 
relative  to  the  Americans  noticed,  in  the  hillory  of  the  different  countries. 

4.  Ii  '  rical 
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BOOK  I.  rical  idea  confpicuous :  fuch  officers  as  appeared  worthy  of  being  trufted  with 
*— — i — i,  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  were  too  high  fpirited,  he  perceived,  to  be  the 
A.  D.  1518.  j-eryjje  jnftruments  0f  his  will,  while  fuch  as  feemed  more  ciocile  were  unequal  to 
die  charge.  But  though  Velafquez  could  not  find  a  per.bn,  who  united  the  very 
oppofite  qualities  of  courage  and  meannefs,  the  ability  to  command  with  the 
moll  abject  fubmimon,  (for  fuch  a  one  only  would  have  fuited  his  purpofe)  his 
choice  was  dire&ed  to  an  officer,  who  poffefied  every  requifite  of  a  general  and 
foklier,  without  fuch  reputation  or  confequence  as  to  excite  his  jealoufy.  This 
officer  was  Fernando  Cortez  ;  a  man  whofe  exploits  have  placed  him  on  a  level 
with  the  ir.oft  illuftrious  heroes  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  of  whom  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  fome  account,  before  we  follow  him  to  that  fcene  of  riches  and 
glory  to  which  he  conducted  his  countrymen. 

.Cortez  was  a  native  of  the  province  of  Eftremadura  in  Spain  ;  and  being 
deftined  by  his  parents,  who  were  of  noble  defcent,  but  very  moderate  fortune, 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  he  fpent  fome  years  at  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca. 
But  an  academic  life  not  fuiting  his  ardent  and  active  genius,  he  obtained  his  fa- 
ther's content  to  engage  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  and  profecute  his  fortune 
as  an  adventurer  in  arms.  In  confequence  of  this  rtfolution,  young  Cortez  pro- 
poled  to  embark  lor  Italy,  in  order  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art 
under  the  famous  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Great  Captain,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Spaniffi  army  in  that  country  -,  but  being 
prevented  by  a  dangerous  illnefs  from  accompanying  a  reinforcement  bound  for 
Naples,  he  turned  his  views  towards  the  New  World,  whither  he  was  allured  by 
the  profpect  of  the  advantages  he  might  derive  from  the  powerful  patronage  of 
his  kinfman  Obando,  at  that  time  governor  of  Hifpaniola.  He  accordingly  kt 
fail  for  St.  Domingo  in  1  504,  being  then  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age  •,  and 
his  reception  on  his  arrival,  was  equal  to  his  moPr.  fanguine  hopes.  He  was 
employed  by  Obando  in  feveral'  honourable  and  lucrative  ftations  ;  but  thefe 
not  fatisfying  his  ambition,  he  obtained  permiffion  to  accompany  Velafquez  in 
his  expedition- to  Cuba,  in  1511.  In  this  fervice  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  emi- 
nently -,  and  though  he  had  afterwards  fome  violent  contefes  with  Velafquez, 
which  had  almoft  coft  him  his  life,  that  gentleman  was  (till  fo  fenfible  of  his  merit, 
that  he  took  him  again  into  favour,  made  him  a  liberal  grant  of  lands  and 
Indians,  the  ufual  recompence  of  deferving  adventurers  in  the  New  World,  and 
.even  raifed  him  to  the  office  of  Alcade  of  St.  Jago  *. 

Such 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  1.  c.  9.  Tt  ftiould  feem  that  Dr.  Robertfon,  in  giving  an  account  of  ih;con- 
qjeft  of  Mexico,  did  no:  think  his  own  reputation  f^fe,  without  deftroying  that  of  this  celebrated 
writer,  on  whom  he  hcth  palled  a  moft  cruel  cenfure.  The  Doctor  had  reafon  to  be  jealous  ;  for  De 
Soli;  is  the  moft  elegant,  the  leal!  fupei ill tious,  and  leaf!  credulous  cf  all  the  Spanifti  hiftorians,  who 
have  trea  ed  of  American  aff  i.s :  and  notwithftanding  fome  redundant  and  ill-chofen  metaphors,  his 
hiftory  of  the  conque'l  of  Mexico  will  ever  be  cnnfidered,  by  men  of  talte  and  judgement,  as  one 
cf  the  moft  excellent  hillcriral  productions  in  modern  times.  He  was  hiftoriographer  and  fecre- 
lary  to  the  king  of  Sp;iin  ;  and  as  fuch  had  opportunities  of  information  to  which  no  foreigner 
could  have  had  accefs.  His  thief  fault  feems  to  be,  a  too  ardent  zeal  for  the  character  of  Coitez,  which 

leads 
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Such  was  the  condition  of  Fernando  Cortez,  when  appointed  by  Don  Diego  CHAP.  IV. 
Velafquez  to  the  command  of  that  armament  from  which  lie  expected  fo  great  an  ^^A~"V 
accefiion  of  riches  and  glory,  and  in  regard  to  the  fticcefs  of  which  he  was  fo 
jealous.  Velafquez  was  direcled  to  this  choice,  equally  unfortunate  for  himfelf 
and  advantageous  to  his  country,  by  Amador  de  Lares,  the  royal  treafurer,  and 
Andres  Duero,  his  own  fecretary  •,  two  perfons  in  whole  judgment  he  chiefly  con- 
fided, and  whom  he  confulted  on  all  momentous  occafions.  He  therefore  flat- 
tered himfelf  that  he  had  at  lait  found,  what  he  had  fo  long  fought  for  in  vain,  a 
general  not  likely  to  become  his  rival  in  power,  yet  able  to  execute  his  ambitious 
projects  -,  for  though  Cortez  had  not  hitherto  acted  as  commander  in  chief, 
he  had  difplayed,  on  feveral  trying  occafions,  fuch  uncommon  military 
talents,  as  made  all  men  of  difcernment  regard  him  as  capable  of  performing  the 
greateft  achievements,  and  of  conducting  the  molt  extenfive  operations  :  and 
Velafquez  hoped  by  this  new  mark  of  confidence  to  attach  him  for  ever  to  his 
intereft. 

The  character  of  Cortez  is  differently  reprefented  by  hiftorians  :  but  they 
all  agree,  that  to  great  ftrength  of  body,  and  the  ability  of  enduring  the  rnoft 
exceffive  fatigue,  he  united  great  vigour  and  perfeverance  of  mind  ;  that  he  had 
a  graceful  perfon,  an  engaging  afpect,  was  Angular  for  dexterity  in  all  warlike 
exercifes,  and  poflefled  in  an  eminent  degree  that  addrefs  and  infinuation  necefTary 
to  acquire  an  afcendency  over  the  minds  of  others.  To  thefe  high  qualities  his 
admirers  add,  a  fagacity  that  forefaw  .every  thing  ;  a  prefence  of  mind  not  to  be 
difturbed  by  the  molt  untoward  events  ;  calm  prudence  in  concerting  his 
fchemes,  fteady  refolution  in  executing  them  •,  animated  by  that  enthufiafcic  love 
of  glory,  which  has  ever  been  confidered  as  the  leading  qualification  in  a  hero, 
and  which  may  rather  be  faid  to  command  luccefs,  than  to  earn  it.  But  the  mora] 
portrait  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  beft  delineated  in  his  actions  ;  by  which  the 
reader,  if  he  fhould  judge  it  necefTary,  may  correct,  the  foregoing  fketch. 

Having  received  his  commiffion  from  the  governor,  with  the  warmeft  exprefH- 
ons  of  refpect  and  gratitude,  Cortez  immediately  erected  his  ltandard  before  his 

leads  him  on  fome  occafions  to  extenuate  the  errors  of  that  commander,  and  to  exaggerate  his  vir- 
tues. Gomara,  Cortez's  domeflic  chaplain  after  his  recurn  to  Spain,  and  who  frit  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  this  conqueft,  is  equally  partial  to  his  hero,  and  full  of  other  extravagancies.  Cafiillo 
was  one  of  Cortez's  companions  in  the  expedition  to  Mexico,  and  wrote  his  hiftory  of  the  con- 
queft of  that  empire,  in  order  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  Cortez,  or  at  leaft  from  that  which 
Gomara  had  affigned  him,  and  to  exalt  his  own,  and  that  of  his  companions  of  an  inferior  clsfs. 
Harrera  was  hiiloriographer  to  his  Catholic  majefty,  and  predeceffor  to  de  Solis  in  that  office. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  patient  induftry,  but  little  genius,  and  has  written  a  general 
h'ftory  of  Spanifh  America,  and  all  the  difcoveries  connected  with  it,  from  the  firlt  voyage  of 
Columbus  to  the  year  1554  ;  four  years  later  than  the  period  at  which  Dr.  Robertfon  concludes 
the  narrative  part  of  his  work  lately  publiified  on  the  fame  fubjecl.  But  though  Herrera  defeives 
great  praife  for  the  p-odigious  number  of  fails  which  he  has  collected  and  arranged  in  chronologi- 
cal order,  his  account  of  the  conqueft  of  Mexico  is  lefs  perfefl,  even  in  refpett  to  information,  » 
than  that  of  De  Solis,  who,  befides  what  original  papers  a/forded  h'm,  has  taken  from  Caftillo 
every  thing  worthy  of  preferving  ;  among  which  are  many  carious  particulars,  entirely  omitted, 
or  mifreprefented  by  Herrsra. 

own 
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own  houfe,  appeared  in  a  military  drefs,  and  aflumed  all  the  enfigns  of  his  new- 
dignity.  He  exerted  his  utmoft  influence  and  activity  in  perfuading  his  friends 
to  en^a^e  in  the  fervice  :  he  Supplied  the  wants  of  fuch  as  were  unable  to  equip 
themSelves  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  rank ;  and  in  order  to  iniure  the  SucceSs  of 
the  expedition,  he  not  only  expended  all  his  ready  money,  but  all  that  he  could 
raife  by  mortgaging  his  eStates,  in  purchafing  an  extraordinary  fupply  of  provi- 
sions and  military  ftores.  Laudable,  however,  as  this  zeal  was,  his  dilappointed 
competitors  were  malicious  enough  to  give  it  a  turn  to  his  disadvantage*  :  they 
reprefenr.ed  him  as  aiming  already,  by  an  oflentatious  and  interefted  liberality,  at 
acquiring  an  independent  authority  over  his  troops.  They  reminded  Vclafquez 
of  his  former  diffentions  with  the  man  in  whom  he  now  repofed  fo  much  confi- 
dence :  they  even  insinuated  that  all  his  generofity  had  not  been  able  to  efface 
from  the  mind  of  Cortez  the  refentment  of  paft  injuries  ;  and  they  entreated  him 
to  confider  thefe  circumftances  maturely,  before  it  was  too  late  to  repair  an  error 
which  might  prove  fatal  to  his  honour  and  his  life,  as  well  as  to  the  public  fer- 
vice, and  the  inrerefts  of  religion  and  his  country. 

Velafquez  at  firft  received  fuch  remonftrances  as  what  they  really  were,  the 
'  effufions  of  malice  and  dilappointed  ambition  ;  but  they  loon  made  fo  ftrong  an 
impreffion  on  his  fufpicious  mind,  that  Cortez  oblerved  lb  me  Symptoms  of  grow- 
ing alienation,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  haftened  his  departure,  left  thefe 
Nov.  15.  Should  break  out  in  open  violence.  He  accordingly  Set  Sail  from  St.  Jago,  after 
raking  leave  of  the  governor  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  proceeded  to  Trinidad, 
a  Small  Settlement  on  the  Same  fide  of  the  ifland.  There  he  was  joined  by  a  great 
number  of  volunteers,  many  of  whom  were  perfons  of  the  bed  condition  in 
Cuba;  a  circumftance  which  furniShed  his  enemies  with  frefh  arguments  to  im- 
peach his  fidelity,  and  which  enabled  them  Still  farther  to  poifon  the  governor's 
mind  with  diftruft  and  jealouSy.  Thefe  produced  the  defired  effect :  the  arma- 
ment being  no  longer  under  the  eye  of  Velafquez,  imagination  co-operared  with 
the  Suggestions  of  envy  and  perlbnal  animofity  in  increafing  his  Suipicions,  and 
his  fears  of  the  man  whom  he  lately  efteemed  So  worthy  of  the  important  com- 
mand with  which  he  had  veiled  him  •,  and  he  haSAily  diSpatched  two  couriers  to 
Trinidad,  with  letters  to  all  his  confidants,  and  expreSs  orders  to  Verdugo,  the 
chief  magistrate  there,  to  proceed  againSt  Cortez  in  a  judicial  way,  and  deprive 
him  of  his  commission  f . 

But  Cortez  had  already  made  Such  progreSs  in  gaining  the  efteem  and  confi- 
dence of  his  troops,  as  encouraged  him  on  the  firft  intimation  of  this  defign  to 
aiTemble  them  in  a  body  ;  to  inform  them  of  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  and 
rcqueSt  their  advice  how  to  act:  •,  declaring,  that  he  Should  confider  himfelf  as  in- 
nocent or  guilty,  by  the  judgment  which  they  Should  pals  on  his  conduct.  The 
report  was  anlwerable  to  his  expectations.     The  Soldiers  to  a  man  declared,  that 

"  Herrera  reprefer.ts  this  whole  affair  to  the  difadvantage  of  Cortez  ;  but  he  is  con  trad  idled  by 
Cafliilo,  who,  as  De  Solis  well  obferves,  C3iinot  be  fufpedted  of  partiality. 
f  Caftillo,  c.  3d,     Goniara,  c.  7.     De  Solis,  lib.  i,  c.  1 1. 

they 
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they  were  fubjects  only  to  the  king  of  Spain  ;  that  they  knew  no  commander  but    CHAP.  IV. 


Cortez,  and  were  determined  to  defend  his  authority  with  the  jaft  drop  of  their 
blood.  He  informed  Verdugo  of  the  refolution  of  his  troops  -,  and  hinted,  that 
as  he  had  already  found  it  difficult  to  reftrain  them  .within  the  bounds  of  obedi- 
ence, he  could  not  anfwer  for  the  confequences,  fhould  that  magi  (Irate  proceed  to 
execute  his  inftructions.  As  Verdugo  was  a  man  of  difcernment  and  candour, 
he  was  fenfible  of  the  injuftice  of  the  governor's  orders  •,  of  the  merit  of  the 
general ;  of  the  danger  that  would  attend  any  attempt  to  fuperfede  him,  and  the 
detriment  that  the  public  fervice  muft  fuftain  from  the  divifions  which  would 
neceffarily  enfue  :  he  therefore  told  Cortez,  that  he  would  not  only  fufpend  the 
execution  of  his  inftructions,  but  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  difiuade  Velafquez 
from  his  rafh  purpoie.  In  this  conciliatory  plan  he  was  joined  by  all  the  gentle- 
men of  the  town  and  fleet,  who  had  any  influence  with  Velafquez ;  and  Cortez 
accompanied  their  remonftrances  with  a  letter  from  himfelf,  complaining  in  the 
gentleft  terms  of  the  governor's  diftruft,  of  the  confidence  repofed  in  his  enemies, 
and  the  facility  with  which  calumnies  injurious  to  his  reputation  were  Mened 
to  *. 

Having  taken  thefe  fteps,  which  he  judged  neceffary  to  his  own  fecurity,  and 
fufficient  to  quiet  ihejealoufy  of  Velafquez,  Cortez  fet  fail  for  Havana.     Dur- 
ing this  fhort  voyage,  he  was  feparated  from  the  fleet  in  a  ftorm,  and  in  great 
danger  of  being  fhipwrecked  ■,  an  accident  which  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  his 
authority.     All  the  other  (hips  arriving  fafe  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  but  no 
accounts  being  heard  of  the  admiral  for  the  fpace  of  a  week,  the  adventurers 
were  divided  in  their  opinion  of  his  fate,  as  well  as  how  to  act :  fome  regarded 
him  as  loft,  others  advifed  that  vefiels  might  be  fent  in  fearch  of  him,  and  a  few 
propofed  that  a  commander  fhould  be  appointed  in  his  abfence.     Of  the  laft 
opinion  was  Diego  de  Ordaz ;  who,  as  the  friend  and  confidant  of  Velafquez, 
thought  he  would  afluredly  be  confirmed  in  the  command,  if  once  nominated  by 
the  foldiers.     In  this  fcheme,  however,  he  was  difappointed  by  the  fudden  appear- 
ance of  Cortez,  who  was  received  by  the  troops  with  joyful  acclamations,  and 
immediately  fet  up  his  (landard  in  the  city,  where  he  was  joined  by  feveral  gen- 
tlemen of  rank,  valour,  and  experience.     He  fent  the  artillery  on  fhore,   to  be 
cleaned  and  proved ;  gave  an  order  for  a  great  number  of  cotton  quilts,  in  the  form 
of  large  jackets,  which  were  found  to  be  a  fufficient  defence  againft  the  weapons, 
of  the  Indians,  and  were  lighter  than  the  Spanifh  armour  :  he  exerciled  his  fcl- 
diers  in  the  ufe  of  their  fire-arms,  at  that  time  but  imperfectly  underftood,  and 
taught  them  the  feveral  evolutions  neceffary  in  action.     Every  preparation  was  at 
laft  completed,  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  when  pofi- 
tive  injunctions  arrived  from  Velafquez  to  Pedro  Barba,  governor  of  Havana,  in- 
ftantly  to  arreft  Cortez,  and  fend  him  prifoner  to  St.  Jago,  under  a  ftrong  guard  j. 
Thefe  orders  had  been  iflued  by  Velafquez  not  from- any  new  caufe  of  jealoufy, 
but  from  a  conviction  that  he  ought  no  longer  to  rely  on  a  man  of  whom  he  had 

*  Ut  f-jpra,  t  De  Soils,  lib.  i.  c.  12. 
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fo  openly  difcovered  his  diftruft  ;  he  therefore  rcfolved  to  make  one  attempt  more, 
in  order  to  wreft  the  power  out  of  fuch  dangerous  hands. 

ButVelafquez  was  no  better  obeyed  on  this,  than  on  the  former  occafion.     Be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  meffenger,  Cortez  had  notice  of  his  danger,  and  therefore' 
was  prepared  to  meet  it.     Violently  inccnfcd  at  this  new  attack  upon  his  honour, 
as  well  as  on  his  liberty  and  authority,  he   began  lefs  fcrupuloufly  to  think  c£ 
providing  for  his  own  fafety,  and  the  fucccfs  of  the  armament  under  his  command, 
in  which  his  friends  and  the  public  in  general  were  fo  deeply  interefted.     When 
he  reflected  on  the  indignities  he  had  fuftained,  he  blamed  his  own  patience, 
and  was  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  virtue  of  obedience  may  be  carried  to  a  cri- 
minal  excefs,   and  degenerate   into   mere   pufillanimity.     Thefe    confiderations 
determined  him  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  Velafquez,  from  whom  he  had 
now  nothing  to  fear,  as  he  was  certain  of  the  affection  of  his  troops.     His  firft 
ftepwas  to  remove  from  Havana  Diego  deOrdaz,  an  officer  of  great  merit,  but 
whofe  fidelity  he  had  reafon  to  fufpeft,  both  on  account  of  that  attempt  which 
he  had  made  to  fupplant  him  in  the  command  and  his  known  attachment  to 
Velafquez.     He  gave  him  the  care  of  a  veffel  deftined  to  take  on  board  fome  pro- 
vifions  in  a  fmall  harbour  beyond  Cape  Antonio.     Having  thus  made  fure  of  the 
abfence  of  the  only  man  he  had  occafion  to  fear,  without  feeming  to  diftruft  him, 
Cortez  fhewed  himfelf  to  the  troops,  and  acquainted  them  with  the  new  perfecu* 
tion  to  which  he  was  expofed  by  the  malice  of  his  enemies.     As  officers  and  foh 
diers  were  equally  impatient  to  fet  out  on  an  enterprife,  in  preparing  for  which 
moft  of  them  had  expended  all  their  fortune,  they  expreffed  their  aftonifhme.nt 
and   indignation   at  that   illiberal  jealoufy   to  which    Velafquez  feemed   deter- 
mined to  facrifice  not  only  the  honour  of  their  general,  but  all  their  fanguinehopes 
of  wealth  and  olory :  they  repeated  their  declarations  to  Cortez,  of  eternal  at* 
tachment  to  his  perfon  and  fortune,  entreating  him  not  to  abandon  the  important 
ftation  to  which  he  had  fo  good  a  title  ;  and  they  became  fo  tumultuous,  that 
it   was   with   difficulty  he     could  prevent  them  from    flying   to    arms.     Nor 
were  all  his  arguments  fufficient  to  quiet  their  clamorous  and  intemperate  zeal, 
till  Pedro  Barba  publicly  declared,  that  he  would  delay  the  execution  of  his  or- 
ders, beino-  unwilling  to  be  the  inftrument  of  fo  flagrant  an  act:  of  injuftice  and 
oppreflion.     This  declaration  was  received  with  transports  of  military  applaufe  : 
the  menaces  of  the  foldiers  were  converted  into  joyful  acclamations ;  and  Barba 
fhewed  the  fincerity  of  his  intentions,  by  excufing  himfelf  to  Velafquez  for  not 
interpofing  in  an  affair  of  fo  much  delicacy   and  confequence,    remonftrating 
on  the  impropriety  of  any  attempt  againft  an  officer  fo  beloved  by  his  troops,  and 
reprefenting  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  the  commotions  excited  among  the  foldiers  by 
the  report  of  the  injury  intended  their  commander.     He  concluded  with  pathetic 
folicitations,  that  Velafquez  would  endeavour  to  regain  Cortez  by  ads  of  friend- 
ship and  generofity,  and  rely  on  his  gratitude  for  what  could  be  accomplifhed 
either  by  threats,  force,  nor  perfuafion  *. 

*  Pe  Soils,  lib.  i.  c.  i  j» 
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This  difficulty  being  furmounted,  Cortez  prepared  with  all  expedition  for  his    CHAP.  IV. 
departure  :  but  the  armament  which  he  conducted,  though  the  united  effort  of  the     J^TV    ""£* 
Spanifh  power  in  Cuba,  and  though  dcftined  for  the  oonqucft  of  a  populous  and 
extenfive  country,  by  report  a  great  and  powerful  empire,  was  fo  ineonfiderable  as 
mult  aftonifh  the  preient  age.     The  fleet  confifted  of  eleven  veficls,   the  largefl. 
of  which,  called  the  Capitana  or  Admiral,  did  not  exceed  an  hundred  tons.     On- 
board of  thefe  were  embarked  fix  hundred  and  ieventeen  men  ;  of  whom  fiv« 
hundred  and  eight  belonged  to  the  land  fcrvice,  the  reft  being  failors  or  artificers  : 
and  as  the  life  of  fire-arms,  even  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  was  at  that  time 
confined  to  a  few  battalions  of  regularly  difciplined  infantry,  only  thirteen  fol- 
diers  were  armed  with  mufkets.    They  had  no  more  than  fixteen  horfes,  ten  finall 
field-pieces,  and  four  falconets  *. 

Cortez  divided  the  ibldiers  into  eleven  companies,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  fhips,.  to  every  one  of  which  he  appointed  a  captain  :  and  to  each  of  thefe 
captains,  when  on  fhore,  was  committed  the  command  of  that  company,  which- 
had  been  on  board  the  vefTel  he  commanded,  while  at  fea.  Their  names  were 
Juan  Velafquez  de  Leon,  Alonfo  Hernandez  Portocarrero,  Francifco  de  Mon- 
tejo,  Chriftoval  de  Olid,  Juan  de  Efcalante,  Francifco  de  Morla,  Pedro  de- 
Alvarado,  Francifco  de  Saucedo,  Alonfo  Davila,  Gines  de  Nortes.  Cortez- 
himfelf  commanded  the  Capitana.  The  artillery  was  under  the  direction  of 
Francifco  de  Orozco,  an  officer  formed  in  the  wars  of  Italy.  The  experienced 
Alaminos  acted  as  chief  pilot. 

Thefe  appointments  being  made,  and  proper  orders  drawn  up,  in  cafe  of  any 
unexpected  contingency,  Cortez  and  his  followers  quitted  Havana,  animated  by       Feb.  10,' 
religious  enthufiafm,  the  love  of  glory,  and  thethirftrof  gold.     No  lefs  ea»er    A'  D"  l5*9' 
to  plunder  the  opulent  country  whither  they  were  bound,  than  zealous  to  propa- 
gate theChriftian  faith  among  its  inhabitants,  they  fet  fail  with  that  confidence 
(lender  as  their  armament  was,  which  ariies  from  fecurity  of  fuccefs,  rather  than 
with  the  folicitude  natural  to  men  going  upon  dangerous  fervice.     Ferfuaded  of  • 
the  divine  protection*,-  a  large  crofs  was  difplayed  in  their  ftandards,  with  this  in- 
fcription:  "  Let  us  follow  the  cross,  for  under  this  fign  we  fnall  be  victorious -f."' 

The  ifland  of  Cozumel  was  the  place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of  the 
fleet,  in  cafe  of  feparation.  There  Pedro  de  Alvarado  firft  arrived.*  He  had 
been.difpatched  towards  the  north  coaft  of  Cuba,  in  fearch  of  Diego  de  Ordaz  ; 
but  miffing  his  courfe,  he  fleered  for  Cozumel,  and  landed  near  a  fmall  town, 
which  he  remembered  fince  the  voyage  he  had  performed  with  Grijalva.  Find- 
ing the  place  deferted,  and  believing  inaction  in  a  foldier  to  be  a  crime,  Al- 
varado marched  with  a  party  of  his  men  to  furvey  the  country,  and  came  to 
another  town,  which  was  likewife  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants.  This  lafl 
place  he  pillaged,  feizing  upon  all  the  provifio'ns  he  could  find,  and  whatever 
elfe  appeared  to  be  valuable:  Nothing  efcaped  his  zeal  or  his  rapacity.  He  de- 
stroyed the  idols  in  a  temple,  and  defpoiled  it  of  all-  its  gold  ornaments,  with- 

*  Caflillo,-  c  19.     Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  f  Id.  ibid, 
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BOOK  I.    out  reflecting  that  he  was  injuring  the  fervice,  by  giving  the  Indiana  bad  impref- 

^Tdv  i  510.    f,ons  °^  *'le  Spaniards. 

When  Alvarado  returned  to  his  fhip  with  this  booty,  and  a  few  prifoners,  he 
■was  joined  by  Cortez  and  the  fleet  :  and  on  giving  an  account  of  his  conduct,  he 
was  publicly  cenfured  by  the  general,  and  the  prifoners  were  fet  at  liberty  ;  being 
informed,  before  their  departure,  by  means  of  the  Indian  interpreter  Melichor, 
whom  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  mention,  how  difagreeable  the  injuries  done 
them  were  to  Cortez,  and  how  contrary  to  the  general  intention  of  the  expedi- 
tion, which  was  to  cultivate  friendfhip  and  form  alliances  with  all  the  Indian 
nations.  The  booty  taken  by  Alvarado's  lbldiers  was  likewife  reftored,  and  fome 
prefents  were  made  to  the  captives,  in  hopes  that,  from  their  favourable  report, 
an  intercourfe  with  the  natives  might  be  eftablifhed,  and  all  apprehenfions  of  vio- 
lence removed. 

Cortez  now  encamped  for  three  days  on  the  coaft,  left  by  advancing  farther 
into  the  country,  he  mould  give  frefh  alarm  to  the  inhabitants,  before  the  in- 
formations of  the  captives  had  quieted  their  fears.  This  interval  he  employed  in 
muftering  his  army,  and  in  letting  before  them  the  importance  of  the  expedition 
in  which  they  were  engaged  ;  nor  did  he  conceal  from  them  the  toils  and  perils 
which  they  muff,  expect  to  encounter,  in  order  to  render  it  fuccefsful.  "  I  have 
no  defign,"  faid  he,  "  to  diminifh  the  danger  of  our  undertaking.  We  muff, 
-expect  obftinate  engagements,  incredible  fatigues,  and  fuch  multitudes  of  ene- 
mies, as  will  require  the  full  exertion  of  all  our  valour  :  but  the  glory  of  conqueft 
will  be  the  greater.  You  have  been  accuftomed  to  fight  and  to  endure  hardfhips, 
in  thofe  ifiands  which  Spain  has  already  fubdued.  The  object  of  our  prefent  ex- 
pedition is  more  important :  we  muft  therefore  purfue  it  with  fuperior  vigour, 
proportioning  our  courage  to  the  greatnefs  and  the  difficulty  of  our  enterprife. 
We  are  few  in  number  •,  but  union  multiplies  armies :  in  our  agreement  will 
confilt  our  ftrength.  We  muft  all,  my  companions,  be  of  one  mind  to  refolve, 
and  as  one  hand  to  execute.  Our  interefts  are  the  fame,  and  the  wealth  and  the 
glory  of  conqueft  fhall  be  equally  lhared  by  the  deferving*.'' 

Before  Cortez  had  finifhed  his  harangue,  notice  was  brought  that  the  Indians 
began  to  appear  at  a  diftance,  in  fmall  parties.  He  immediately  put  h'imfelf  in 
a  pofture  of  defence,  in  order  to  guard  againft  the  poffibility  of  furprife  •,  rang- 
ing the  foldiers,  however,  behind  the  lines,  that  they  might  not  difcourage  the  na- 
tives by  their  hoftile  appearance.  In  confequence  of  this  precaution,  fome  of  the 
more  refolute  Indians  ventured  into  the  camp  ;  where  they  were  lb  kindly  received, 
that  they  called  to  their  companions  to  follow  their  example,  on  which  great 
numbers  came,  and  mingled  with  the  Spaniards  without  fear,  furveying  every 
thing  with  figns  of  wonder  and  amazement.  Next  day  Cortez  was  honoured 
with  a  vifit  from  the  cazique,  accompanied  with  a  prefent ;    both  which  he  re- 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  i.  c.  14.  In  the  intrcdtrflion  to  this  fpscch,  as  fcund  in  the  author  here 
quoted,  Cortez  makes  ufe  of  an  argument  highly  charafteriflic  of  the  times.  "  We  may  rely, 
fays  he,  on  the  aid  of  Heaven  ;  for  Gcd  in  figh'.ing  our  battles,  will  light  his  own  !" 
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ceived  with  profound  acknowledgments,  and  proteftations  of  his  fincere 
defire  to  cultivate  a  perpetual  friendfhip  with  fo  refpectable  a  prince.  In  anfwer 
to  thefe  profefiions  the  Indian  chief  replied,  that  he  accepted  the  friendfhip 
offered,  and  would  preferve  it  as  a  man  who  underftood  the  value  of  the  gift. 

It  was  during  this  vifit  that  Cortez  accidentally  got  intelligence  of  certain 
Spaniards,  who  were  detained  prifoners  on  the  neighbouring  continent.  He 
overheard  one  of  the  Indians  in  the  cazique's  retinue  repeat  the  word  Caftilla  ; 
and  on  ordering  the  interpreter  to  inquire  into  the  Indian's  meaning,  was  told  that 
his  men  very  much  refembled  certain  prifoners  kept  in  Yucatan,  who  faid  they 
were  natives  of  a  country  of  that  name.  On  farther  inquiry  he  found,  that  the 
captive  Spaniards  were  in  the  hands  of  Indians  of  the  firft  quality,  who  refided 
two  days  journey  within  the  province.  He  inftantly  expreffed  his  refolution  of 
letting  them  at  liberty,  and  was  advifed  by  the  cazique  to  attempt  it  in  the  way 
of  ranfom,  left  their  mafters  fhould  be  induced  to  maffacre  them,  from  fear 
or  refentment,  if  recourfe  was  had  to  force ;  a  caution  which  gave  Cortez  an 
high  opinion  of  the  good  fenfe  and  found  policy  of  the  Indian  prince.  Diego 
de  Ordaz,  who  had  now  joined  the  fleet,  was  accordingly  ordered  with  his  veffel 
to  the  coaft  of  Yucatan,  charged  with  a  letter  from  Cortez  to  the  prifoners,  and 
with  prefents  for  their  ranfom.  Thefe  fome  Indians  undertook  to  deliver,  and 
to  bring  back  an  anfwer  in  eight  days  ;  but  as  they  were  not  able  to  perform  it 
fo  foon,  Ordaz  returned  without  executing  his  commiiTion,  imagining  that  he  had 
been  artfully  cheated  of  the  prefents  •,  and  that  either  no  Spaniards  were  detained 
in  Yucatan,  or  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  procure  their  releafe. 

This  difappointment  was  the  fource  of  real  concern  to  Cortez ;  who,  befides 
the  pleafure  of  fetting  countrymen  and  fellow  Chriftians  at  liberty,  enter- 
tained great  hopes  from  the  fervices  of  the  captives  as  interpreters,  as  it  was  pro- 
bable they  muft  have  acquired  the  language  of  the  country.  Happily,  however, 
before  he  quitted  Cozumel,  he  was  joined  by  the  Indian  meffengers  ;  who, 
though  retarded  by  accidents,  had  very  honourably  difcharged  their  engagements, 
and  brought  back  with  them  the  prifoner,  whofe  name  was  Jerome  de  Aguilar. 
This  man,  according  to  his  own  account,  had  been  eight  years  a  prifoner  among 
the  Indians.  Having  been  fhipwrecked  in  his  paffage  from  Darien  to  Hifpaniola, 
he  efcaped  with  twenty  others  in  the  long-boat,  which  was  driven  on  the  coaft  of 
Yucatan.  All  his  companions  except  one,  who  married  an  Indian  woman  of 
rank,  and  conformed  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  natives,  among  whom  he  chofe  to 
remain,  had  either  perifhed  from  the  hardlhips  to  which  they  were  expoled,  or 
been  facrifked  to  the  gods  of  the  country,  and  afterwards  devoured  by  the  In- 
dians, he  being  fpared  by  reafon  of  his  meagre  appearance  •,  and  having  acquired 
the  Yucatan  language,  certain  fortunate  circumftances  raifed  him,  by  degrees,  to 
rank  and  confideration  in  the  province  *. 

While  the  Indian  mefTengers  were  employed  in  treating  for  the  releafe  of 
Aguilar,  Cortez  was  not  idle.     He  marched  with  his  whole  army  to  take  a  v tew 

*  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  ii.  e  5. 
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of  the  ifland,  though  with  no  hoftile  intention.  On  the  contrary,  he  difiuaded 
his  men  Sr.,m  offering  violence  by  the  moft  effectual  of  ail  arguments,  by  repre- 
senting to  them  the  poverty  of  the  people;  which,  as  ht  very  juitly  oblerved, 
could  furnifti  no  temptation  to  break  through  the  regulations  of  discipline  and 
the  laws  of  hofpitality.  He  told  them,  that  there  they  were  to  (lamp  that  im- 
pKefllon  of  their  characters,  on  which  mult  depend,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  SucccSs 
qf  all  their  future  undertakings,  as  the  reputation  they  acquired  in  Cozumel 
would  foon  be  diffufed  over  the  continent ;  and  he  concluded  with  remarking, 
that  the  fame  of  their  integrity,  humanity,  and  generofity,  would  promote  their 
intereft,  and  extend  their  conquefts  more  powerfully  than  the  Sword.  He  Sut- 
fered  them,  however,  to  barter  trinkets  with  the  natives  for  gold  and  provisions ; 
by  which  means  the  army  was  amply  fupplied  with  all  the  ncceffaries  that  the 
country  afforded  *. 

From  Cozumel  Cortez,  doubling  Cape  Cotoche,  proceeded  with  his  whole 
March  4.  .  geet  to  tjie  r;ver  0f  Tabalco,  in  hopes  of  a  reception  as  friendly  as  Grijalva  had 
met  with  there,  and  of  obtaining  gold  in  the  fame  abundance.  He  intended, 
however,  only  to  make  a  Short  Itay,  his  thoughts  being  wholly  bent  on  proceed- 
ing to  the  capital  of  Mexico;  the  defcription  of  which,  as  given  by  Aguilar  and 
the  Indians,  excited  both  his  curiofity  and  ambition.  Skirmifhes  in  the  remote 
provinces,  he  was  fenSible,  could  only  Serve  to  diminish  the  number  of  his  troops, 
and  weaken  the  force  of  that  army  which  ought  to  be  referved  entire  for  the  grand 
enterprife.  But  as  the  Soldiers  were  very  earneft  in  their  Solicitations  to  go  on 
Shore,  he  reSolved  to  gratify  them  at  all  events  ;  and  accordingly  made  an  attempt 
to  land,  when  a  multitude  of  canoes,  filled  with  men  completely  armed,  and 
giving  tokens  of  hoftile  intentions,  were  oblerved  to  line  both  fides  of  the  river. 
Cortez  advanced  in  clofe  order  in  his  boats,  forbidding  any  of  his  men  to  fire  till 
commanded.  As  foon  as  they  came  withirSan  audible  diftance,  Jerome  de  Aguilar 
found  that  he  understood  the  language  of  the  Indians,  and  acquainted  the  general, 
that  their  cries  were  menaces  and  declarations  of  war,  unlefs  he  returned  to  the 
Ships.  Aguilar  was  now  diSpatched  in  one  of  the  boats,  with  an  offer  of  friend- 
Ship-,  but  he  Soon  returned  with  intelligence,  that  the  natives  were  obftinate  in 
their  resolution  to  deSend  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  even  refilled  to  liften  to  his 
propoSals  -f-. 

Cortez  was  Still  averfe  to  war,  for  the  reafons  already  afllgned;  but  as  he' was 
afraid  he  might  be  lowered  in  the  opinion  of  his  foldiers,  if  he  fuffered  the  info* 
lence  oS  the  Tabafcans  to  paSs  unpunifhed,  he  made  the  neceSSary  preparations 
for  forcing  his  way.  Willing,  however,  to  accommodate  matters,  he  Sent 
Aguilar  a  Second  time  with  aSSurances,  that  he  had  nothing  in  view  but 
mutual  advantage.  This  declaration  was  anSwered  by  a  Signal  to  attack. 
Cortez  had  drawn  up  his  fleet  of  boats  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  towards  which 

•  De  Solis,  lib.  i.  c.  15.  t  This  hoftile  difpofition  is  faid  to  have  been 

occafioncd  by  a  dread  that  the  Spaniards,  now  more  numerous  than  formerly,  were  returned  to 
fettle  in  the  country.    Henera,  dec.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  4. 
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the  Tabafcans  advanced  with  the  force  of  the  current  *  and  when  within  a  pro-  CHAP.  IV. 
per  diftance,  they  difcharged  fuch  a  flight  of  arrows  as  greatly  embarrafTed  the  a""dViTk)' 
Spaniards  to  ward  off:  but  having  fuftained  the  firft  fhock,  they  returned  it  with 
a  vigour  which  the  Tabafcans  were  unable  to  refift.  Broken  and  aftonifhed,  they 
precipitately  retired  with  their  canoes,  leaving  a  free  paffage  for  the  boats.  Many 
of  them  were  fo  (truck  with  terror  by  the  fmoke,  fire,  and  explofion  of  the 
musketry,  and  the  Hidden  death  of  their  companions,  that  they  threw  themfelves 
into  the  water,  imagining  the  heavens  were  falling  *. 

In  confequence  of  this  advantage  the  boats  put  to  fliore,  and  the  Spaniards 
began  to  land  •,  but  at  a  place  fo  inconvenient,  that  the  Tabafcans  recovered  their 
fpirits,  and  renewed  the  attack.     The  fituation  of  Cortez  was  now  very  critical : 
at  laft,  however,  his  valour  and  conduct  triumphed  over  every  obftacle.     He 
animated  his  men  alike  by  his  exhortations  and  example,  and  without  ceafing  to 
maintain  his  fire,  drew  up  one  line,  which  fupported  the  charge  until  others  were 
formed,  and  in  a  condition  to  cover  the  debarkation  of  the  whole  army  -f-.     As 
foon  as  the  landing  was  completed,  he  difpatched  one  of  his  officers  with  an  hun- 
dred  men,  in  order  to  reduce  the  town  of  Tabafco,  while  he  himfelf  fell  upon 
the  incredible  multitude  of  his  enemies,  with  fuch  impetuofity  and  conduct,  that 
they  yielded  to  the  fhock,  and  fled  towards  the  city,  on  which  they  perceived  the 
Spaniards  had  defigns.     Cortez  purfued  them  •,  and  with  fuch  celerity,  that  he  ar- 
rived at  Tabafco  as  foon  as  the  detachment,  and  inftantly  gave  orders  for  an  affault. 
"  Let  us  follow  the  victory,"  cried  he,  "  before  thefe  barbarians  forget  that  we  have 
taught  them  to  fly,  or  ourdelay  allow  them  leifure  to  collect  their  fcattered  fpirits  and 
reaffemble  their  forces."     In  uttering  thefe  words,  he  drew  his  fword,  and  led  the 
attack.     The  town  was  fortified  with  long  ftakes,  fixed  deep  in  the  ground,  in  the 
manner  of  palifades,  and  fo  joined,  that  the  Tabafcans  had  room  to  difcharge  their 
arrows  at  certain    openings.     It  had  no  outworks ;  but  at  the  joining  of  the 
circle,  the  extremity  of  one  line  covered  the  opening  in  the  other,  and  compofed 
a  narrow  ferpentine  ftreet,  refembling  a  fpiral  line,  defended   by  little  wooden 
towers  at  the  entrances.     This  was  an  extremely  commodious  defence  againft 
fuch  arms  as  were  ufed  by  the  Americans  •,  and  though  not  proof  againft  artil- 
lery, and  the  improvements  in  the  military  art  made  by  the  European  nations,  it 
greatly  embarrafled   the  Spaniards.     But  nothing  could  refift   the  ardour  of 
Cortez  :    he   gained  the  foot  of  the  palifades  under  a  cloud  of  arrows  that 
darkened  the  flcy,  and  the  mufketeers  kept  up  fo  perpetual  a  fire  through  the 
openings,  that  the  TabafcanSj  deferting  their  polts,  gave  the  Spaniards  an  op- 
portunity of  cutting  a  paffage  in  the  wooden  ramparts,  and  of  forcing  their 
way  to  the  very   heart  of  the  town.     There  the  combat  was  renewed ;  but, 
after  a  fhort  refiftance,  the  Tabafcans  were  defeated  and  difperfed,  and  their  capi- 
tal was  yielded  as  the  reward  of  the  conquerors  J.     In  this  action  fourteen  Spa- 
niards were  wounded,  but  none  flain.     The  daughter  of  the  natives,  was  confi- 
derable,  and  the  number  of  their  wounded  very  great.     Cortez,  however,  found 

f  De  Solif,  lib.  i.  c.  17.  f  Id.  ibid.  %  De  Solis,  lib.  i.  c.  18. 
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no  booty  in  Tabafco,  except  provifions  for  his  troops,  the  inhabitants  having 
removed  their  families  and  moft  valuable  effects  before  the  commencement  of 
the  affault. 

The  day  being  now  far  advanced,  the  Spaniards  took  up  their  quarters  during 
the  night  in  three  temples,  fuuated  near  that  part  of  the  town  where  they  had 
laft  engaged  ;  and  Cortez  kept  up  as  ftric"r.  a  warxh  as  if  the  Tabafcans  had  been 
experienced  veterans,  commanded  by  an  able  general,  who  could  take  advantage 
of  the  flighted  opportunity.  Next  morning  the  country  feemed  entirely  deferted : 
not  a  human  figure  was  to  be  feen.  The  woods  were  fearched,  and  found  to  be 
equally  folitary  •,  yet  Cortez,  apprehenfive  of  fome  ftratagem,  continued  his 
former  caution.  The  very  filence,  that  reigned  lb  univerfally,  ferved  to  roufe  his 
fufpicions  ;  which  were  further  confirmed  by  the  deiertion  of  Melichor,  the 
Indian,  whom  he  had  carried  with  him  to  fcrve  as  an  interpreter.  In  order  to 
relieve  himfclf  from  this  uncertainty,  he  detached  two  of  his  officers,  with  an 
hundred  men  each,  to  examine  the  country  more  narrowly.  Before  they  had 
made  much  progrefs,  they  were  furrounded  by  a  multitude  of  the  natives,  and 
with  difficulty  made  their  way  back  to  the  main  body.  On  examining  fome  pri- 
foners  taken  upon  this  occafion,  it  was  dilcovered  that  the  Tabafcans  founded 
their  obftinacy  upon  the  aflurances  of  the  deferter  Melichor,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  but  a  handful  •,  that  they  were  not  immortal  •,  and  that  their  fire-arms,  fo 
terrible  in  appearance,  were  lefs  deftructive  than  might  be  imagined.  The  cap- 
tives alfo  related,  that  the  caziques  of  the  adjacent  provinces  were  fummoned 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  lord  of  Tabafco,  and  that  next  day  a  very  powerful 
army,  compofed  of  their  united  forces,  was  to  take  the  field  *. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence  Cortez  called  a  council  of  his  principal  officers, 
and  laid  before  them  the  difficulties  in  which  they  were  engaged,  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  Indians  to  deftroy  them,  and  the  inequality  of  their  own  numbers. 
He  next  expatiated  on  the  glory  of  overcoming  fuch  a  multitude  of  enemies  ; 
the  experience  and  valour  of  the  Spaniards  ;  the  timidity  and  fimplicity  of  the 
Tabafcans :  but  he  more  efpecially  infilled  upon  the  bad  confequences  which 
would  refult  from  dilcovering  any  fymptoms  of  fear  on  the  prefent  occafion,  as 
the  report  of  their  difgrace,  and  the  triumph  of  the  barbarians,  might  reach  Mex- 
ico, which  they  muft  hope  to  conquer,  more  by  the  reputation  of  invincible  va- 
lour, than  by  force  of  arms.  In  his  opinion,  therefore,  they  ought  either  to  a- 
bandon  all  thoughts  of  the  enterprife  againft  New  Spain,  or  proceed  no  farther 
till  they  had  humbled  the  Tabafcans.  Thefe,  however,  he  obferved,  were  only 
his  own  fentiments,  which  he  would  willingly  fubmit  to  the  judgment  of  the 
council. 

The  refolution  of  the  council  of  war  was  entirely  conformable  to  the  general's 
opinion-,  and  Cortez,  thus  fupported  in  his  meafures,  made  preparations  for 
facing  the  enemy  next  morning.  The  wounded  were  ordered  on  board,  the 
horfes  landed,  the  artillery  got  in  readinefs,  and  fuch  fpirits  were  infufed  into  the 

*  Ibid,  lib  ?'.  c.  19. 
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troops,  as  prefaged  a  fortunate  ifllie  to  the  expected  engagement.  Committing  BOOK  t. 
the  infantry  to  the  care  of  Diego  d-  Ordaz,  Cortez  marched,  as  foon  as  it  was  ^""jT^TTro 
light,  with  his  few  cavalry  in  the  front,  accompanied  by  the  artillery,  to  which 
they  ferved  as  a  guard :  and  in  this  order  he  advanced  to  the  place  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  of  the  prilbncrs,  the  enemy's  forces  were  to  afifemble. 
Not  perceiving  there  a  fingle  human  figure,  he  proceeded  a  mile  farther,  to  a 
place  called  Cinthla  •,  whence  he  difcovered,  advancing  towards  him,  the  moil 
numerous  army  he  had  ever  beheld,  and  ftretching  fo  far  from  right  to  left,  to 
ufe  the  pompous  language  of  the  Spanifh  hiftorians,  that  the  eye  could  not  take 
in  both  extremities.  But  without  any  hyperbole,  the  number  of  the  Indians  was 
incredibly  great,  not  leis  than  forty  thoufand  ■,  nor  were  they  fo  contemptibly 
armed,  as  to  free  the  Spaniards  from  thofe  difquieting  apprehenfions  which  are 
naturally  excited  by  the  appearance  of  fuperior  force  *.  Their  weapons  were 
bows  and  arrows  •,  the  bowftrings  made  of  the  tendons  of  beads  or  twilled 
thongs  of  deer-fkin,  and  their  arrows  armed  with  bones  ground  lharp,  or  pointed 
fifh  bones,  the  Americans  being  all  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  iron.  They 
ufed  alio  long  darts,  which  they  managed  according  to  the  occafion,  either  as 
pikes  or  javelins.  Their  fwords,  made  of  wood,  and  edged  with  flint,  were  fo 
long  and  heavy,  that  they  were  wielded  by  both  hands.  Some  of  them  had  large 
clubs  armed  with  flint,  and  great  numbers  ufed  flings,  which  they  managed  with 
much  dexterity,  throwing  ilones  with  amazing  ftrength  and  fkill.  Perfons  of 
diftinction  wore  quilted  cotton  armour,  and  breafl-plates  and  fhields  of  wood  or 
tortoife  fhell,  adorned  with  plates  of  gold  or  copper.  The  troops  of  every  pro- 
vince were  led  by  their  proper  cazique  ;  but  although  there  was  a  kind  of  fub- 
ordination  eftablifhed,  it  was  generally  laid  afide  in  battle,  every  man  relying 
for  fuccefs  upon  the  ftrength  of  his  own  arm,  his  own  valour  and  addrefs. 

Such  was  the  army  that  rufhed,  like  an  inundation,  upon  the  Spaniards,  and 

*  Dr.  Robertfon  has  omitted  the  particulars  of  almoft  all  the  engagements  between  the  Spani- 
ards and  Americans,  from  a  perfuafion  that  there  was  "  no  equality  of  danger,"  and  confe- 
quently  that  "  no  power  of  words  could  render  the  recital  interefting."  But  if  we  conlider  the 
difproportionate  number  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  inconfiderable  few  that  were  armed  with  muf- 
kets ;  that  thirty-two  only  had  crofs  bows,  and  the  reft  merely  fwords  and  fpears,  we  fhall  find  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  the  learned  hiftorian  took  his  idea  of  the  inequality  of  danger,  rather  from  the 
inequality  of  the  numbers  killed,  as  he  feems  to  intimate,  than  from  a  comparifon  of  the  weapons 
of  the  two  parties.  This,  however,  is  known  to  be  a  very  unfair  method  of  computing  danger  ; 
the  principal  (laughter,  before  the  regular  ufe  of  fiie-arms,  being  always  committed  in  the  purfuit, 
and  the  Spaniards  were  generally  here  victorious.  By  the  fame  way  of  judging  the  doctor  might 
luppofe  the  danger  fo  unequal  as  to  render  the  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Grefl'y  uninterefting,  be- 
caufe  twelve  hundred  French  knights,  and  fourteen  hundred  gentlemen  were  killed  in  it,  and  only 
oneEngliih  efquire,  and  three  knights;  a  lofs  mote  difproportionate,  fhould  we  even  take  in  thecom- 
parative  numbers  of  the  common  men  flain,  than  that  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  famous  battle  with 
the  Tabafcans,  to  the  particulars  of  which  this  note  is  a  prelude.  An  example  of  a  like  kind  oc- 
curs in  the  hillory  of  Scotland.  Edward  Baliol,  with  two  thoufand  five  hundred  Englimmen,  de- 
feated an  army  of  ne?r  forty  thoufand  Scots,  and  killed  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thoufand  of 
them,  with  the  lofs  of  only  thirty  lives.  But  he  would  be  accounted  a  madman,  who  mould  hence 
conckde,  that  the  danger  of  Baliol  and  his  party  was  not  fufiicient  to  create  anxiety. 

,  -  U  feemed 
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BOOK  f,     feemed  to  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  country.    The  attacic  began   upon  the 
ir^TTTZ     foot,  while  Cortez  was  taking  poft  on  an  eminence,  whence  his  fifteen  horie  and 

A.  D.    I  J  19.  '      .  n  • 

the  artillery  could  do  moft  execution.  The  Tabafcans  firft  fhot  their  arrows, 
raid  then  doled  in  with  fo  much  impetuofity,  that  the  Spaniards  not  being  able 
to  annoy  them  with  their  fire-arms  and  crofs  bows,  had  recourfe  to  their  iwords 
and  (pears  ;  while  the  cannon,  from  the  higher  ground,  made  dreadful  fiauglite: 
of  the  enemy,  dell  roving  whole  companies  as  they  heedlefly  pulhed  on  in  crowds. 
Yet  were  they  fo  obdinate,  that,  inftead  of  retreating,  they  threw  hanclfuls  ot  dull 
into  the  air  to  conceal  their  (lain,  and  advanced  with  redoubled  fury  •,  infomuch 
that  Diego  de  Ordaz,  who  commanded  the  infantry,  and  behaved  with  great 
gallantry,  muft  have  j  ielded  to  the  infinite  fuperiority  of  numbers,  had  not  Cor- 
tez feafonably  fallen  upon  the  rear  of  the  Tabalcans  with  his  cavalry,  breaking 
through  the  chicked  ranks,  flafning  with  his  fword,  and  trampling  under  the  feet 
of  his  horfes  thofe  half- naked  wretches,  who  were  feized  with  a  fudden  panic  on 
the  firft  appearance  of  fo  extraordinary  an  animal.  Oblerving  the  diforder  and 
terror  of  the  enemy,  Qrdaz  collected  all  his  ftrength,  and  preffed  on  with  fo 
much  vigour,  that  this  vaft  multitude  fluctuated,  like  the  rolling  of  the  fea,  from 
the  van  to  the  rear,  and  at  lad  broke  and  difperfed,  leaving  eight  hundred  (lain 
upon  the  field,  and  many  wounded,  whom  they  had  not  leifure  to  carry  off". 
Cortez  had  two  foldiers. killed,  and  feventy  wounded.  He  could  have  taken 
more  prilbners  than  he  thought  proper  to  feize ;  being  content  with  a  few  to  kt 
on  foot  a  negociation  of  peace,,  and  demondrate  to  the  Tabafcans,  that  the 
Spaniards  harboured  no  hodile  defigns  againd  them  *.  The  defeat  of  fuch  a 
vad  army,  by  an  handful  of  men,  juftly  raifed  the  reputation  of  Cortez,  and 
appeared  fo  wonderful  to  the  Spanifh  writers  of  thofe  days,  that  they  thought  a 
miracle  neceffary  to  gain  it  belief;  and  therefore  relate  that  St.  James,  the 
guardian  of  Spain,  fought  at  the  head  of  their  countrymen,  and  by  his  proweis 
gave  a  fortunate  turn  to  the  battle  f. 

The  day  after  this  victory  Cortez  ordered  the  prifoners,  among  whom  were 
fome  perfons  of  diftinction,  to  be  brought  before  him.  They  difcovered  in  their 
faces  fymptoms  of  the  dronged  fear,  imagining  they  were  to  be  facrificed  to  the 
o-ods  of  the  ftrangers,  agreeably  to  the  inhuman  practice  of  their  own  country  : 
how  great  then  was  their  furprife  to  find  themfelves  treated  with  the  utmod  re- 
fpect,  and  fet  at  liberty  with  prefents,  as  if  they  had  performed  fome  fignal  fer- 
vice  !  —  Cortez  told  them,  that  he  knew  how  to  forgive  as  well  as  to  conquer:  and 

*  De  So!ij,   lib.  i.  c.  io.  t  Gomara:  is  the  fi r fl.  who  mentions  this  apr3rit:on  of  $•.  Jimer, 

fchich  B.Diaz  del  Caflillo  treats  with  that  ludicrous  contempt  v.  deferves.  "  It  may  be,"  fays  thai 
refpeclable  veteran,  (who  was  prefent  in  the  engagement,  and  fcems  unwillirg  to  be  robbed  of  his 
fhare  of  the  honour  by  St.  James)  "  that  the  perfon  whom  Gomara  mentions  as  having  appear- 
ed en  adarpied  grey  horfe,  was  the  gloriois  ape  (tie  Signor  St.  Jago,  or  Signer  St.  Pedro;  and 
that  I,  as  being  a  finner,  was  not  worthy  ta  fee  him.  This  I  know,  that  I  f.iw  Franeifco  c!e  Morla 
on  fuch  a  horfe,  but  as  an  unworthy  tranfgreffor  did  not  deferve  to  fee  any  of  the  holy  apolUes. 
it  may  have  been  the  will  of  God,  that  it  was  fo  as  Gomara  relates ;  but  unsil  1  real  his  chro- 
nicle, 1  never  heard  among  any  of  the  conquerors  that  fuch  a  thing  hzd  happened.'  Veid.  Hilt.  c.  34. 
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his  generality  on  this  occafion  was  foon  perceived  to  be  true  policy.  A  few  hours 
after  the  pri loners  hid  been  releafed,  crowds  of  Indians  came  to  the  Spanifh 
quarters,  laden  with  provifions  of  all  kinds  •,  and  next  morning  an  embaffy,  frorn 
the  cazique  of  Tabafco,  arrived  with  propofals  of  peace.  But  Cortez  refuled  to 
give  the  deputies  audience,  being  informed  by  Aguilar  that  they  were  peribns 
of  inferior  condition  ;  whereas  it  was  cuftomary  with  the  Indians  to  intruft  men 
of  eminence  with  fuch  commiflions  :  he  therefore  bid  the  interpreter  acquaint 
them,  that  if  their  cazique  was  defirous  of  his  friendfhip  he  muft  folicit  it  with 
more  relpect  and  decency. 

It  appeared  in  the  fequel  that  Cortez  was  right  in  his  judgment:  ftrangers 
commonly  eftimate  men  in  proportion  to  the  value  which  they  fet  on  them- 
felves:  the  cazique  apologized  for  his  error,  and  repaired  it  by  fending 
thirty  peribns  of  better  quality,  richly  attired,  and  followed  by  a  numer- 
ous train,  bearing  prefents  of  various  kinds,  who  folicited  an  audience  with 
great  formality.  Their  requeft  was  granted,  and  Cortez,  attended  by  his  prin- 
cipal officers,  received  them  with  much  ftate  and  folemnity.  The  ambafladors 
advanced  with  profound  fubmiflion  ;  and  having  perfumed  the  Spaniards  with 
incenfe  of  gum  anime,  delivered  their  instructions  :  they  exprefi'ed  their  concern 
for  the  late  hoftilities,  and  the  cazique's  warm  regard  for  Cortez,  entreating  that 
peace  might  be  granted  upon  fuch  terms  as  the  Spanifh  general  fhould  think  pro- 
per. After  reprefenting  to  them  the  imprudence  of  the  cazique's  conduct:,  the 
vanity  of  all  attempts  to  oppofe  the  Spaniards  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  mutual 
benefit  that  would  refult  from  a  friendly  intercourfe,  Cortez  difmiffed  the  em- 
baffy  with  aflurances  of  his  fincere  defire  to  cultivate  the  efteem  of  the  Tabaf- 
cans,  and  fome  prefents  of  European  toys,  with  which  the  ainbafladors  were  high- 
ly pleated. 

The  day  following  the  cazique  in  perfon,  attended  by  a  numerous  train, 
honoured  the  Spaniards  with  a  vifit.  On  his  entrance,  he  made  Cortez  a  prefent 
of  feveral  pieces  of  fine  cotton  cloth,  many  beautifully  variegated  plumes,  and 
fome  plates  of  gold.  Reciprocal  compliments,  and  proteftations  of  friendfhip 
were  exchanged,  by  me^nsofthe  interpreter  Aguilar;  and  the  Indian  prince,  on 
taking  leave,  gave  Cortez  a  ftriking  proof  of  his  fincerity,  by  ordering  all  his 
fubjects  to  return  with  their  families  to  Tabafco,  and  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours 
to  prove  ferviceable  to  the  ftrangers.  As  a  farther  mark  of  his  regard,  he  fent 
Cortez  a  prefent  of  twenty  female  flaves,  fkiiled  in  drefilng  meat,  and  baking 
bread  of  Indian  wheat.  Among  thefe  was  one  of  fuperior  beauty  and  talents, 
who  engaged  the  general's  affections,  and  became  famous  under  the  name  of 
Donna  Marina  *.  I 

From  the  river  Tabafco,  Cortez  continued  his  courfe  to  the  weftward,  keep- 
ing as  near  the  iTiore  as  pollible,  in  order  to  obferve  the  country;  but  could  dis- 
cover no  proper  place  for  landing,  till  he  arrived   in  die  gulph  of  St  Juan  de       ^p,;|  2 
Ulua.     As  he  entered  the  bay,  two  large  canoes  full  of  people,  approached  the 

*  De  Soli.«,  Lb.  i.  c.  20.    Herrsra;  dec.  II.  lib.  ii.  c.  4, 

fleet. 
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fleet.  In  each  appeared  to  be  a  perfon  of  diftinction,  -who  made  fignals  of  peace 
and  amity.  Cortez  invited  them  on  board  his  (hip  :  they  came  without  fear  or 
diftruft,  and  addreffed  him  in  a  nioft  refpectful  manner,  but  in  a  language  un- 
known to  Aguilar.  Fortunately,  however,  Donna  Marina,  who  was  prel'ent  at 
this  interview,  underftood  them,  and  told  the  interpreter,  in  the  Yucatan  dialect, 
that  they  (poke  the  Mexican  tongue.  Having  been  born  in  one  of  the  provinces 
of  that  empire,  and  carried  off  captive  by  an  hoftile  party,  (he  fell,  after  a  variety 
of  adventures,  into  the  hands  of  the  Tabafcans,  whofe  language  fhc  had  acquired 
without  lofing  her  own  *. 

Tedious  and  troublefome  as  it  was  for  Cortez  to  converfe  by  the  intervention 
of  two  interpreters,  he  was  fo  happy  at  being  releafed  from  his  diftrefling  em- 
barraffment,  and  in  difcovering  any  method  of  intercourfe  with  the  people  of  a 
country  where  all  his  hopes  and  fears  centered,  that  he  confidered  it  as  a  vifible  in- 
terpofition  of  Heaven  in  his  favour.  By  means  of  his  interpreters  he  learned,  that 
the  two  perfons  whom  he  had  received  on  board  of  his  fhip  were  deputies  from 
Pilpatoe  and  Tcutile  ;  the  firft  governor  of  that  province,  under  a  great  monarch 
called  Montezuma,  the  fecond  captain-general  of  his  forces  there  •,  that  they  were 
fent  to  inquire,  what  were  the  defigns  of  the  commander  of  that  fleet  in  coming 
upon  their  coaft,  and  to  offer  him  what  affiftance  might  be  neceffary  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  continue  his  voyage.  Cortez  replied,  that  he  came,  in  a  friendly 
manner,  to  treat  of  affairs  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  their  lbvereign  and  his 
empire  ;  and  defired  an  interview  with  the  governor  and  general,  to  whom  he 
would  make  his  purpofe  more  fully  known.  Without  waiting  for  an  anfwer,  he 
lajided  his  forces  next  morning  •,  and  having  chofen  proper  ground,  began  to 
fortify  a  camp,  in  cafe  of  any  fudden  attack.  Branches  were  cut  for  making  en- 
trenchments, and  for  erecting  huts,  in  order  to  fhade  the  troops  from  the  intenfe 
heat  of  the  fun-beams,  while  the  artillery  was  fo  diipofed  as  to  command  the 
furrounding  country. 

In  thefe  operations  the  Spaniards  were  afiifted  by  the  natives-,  though  not  from 
any  motives  of  kindnefs  or  generofity,  as  fuppofed  by  Dr.  Robertfon  -f,  but  from 
the  maxims  of  that  timid  and  felfifh  policy,  which  feeks  to  avert  danger  by 
civilities  or  benefits,  inftead  of  relying  for  protection  on  the  power  of  defence. 
Teutile  was  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army,  which  had  been  employed  in 
eftablifhing  the  emperor's  authority  in  fome  parts  of  this  province  lately  con- 
quered :  but  it  was  inferior  to  that  which  the  Spaniards  had  defeated  at  Tabafco  : 
the  (laughter  of  the  Tabafcans  had  been  occafioned  by  their  obftinacy  ;  and  as 
the  news  of  Cortez's  victory  and  clemency  arrived  here  before  him,  orders 
were  ifiued  to  the  inhabitants,  by  the  governor  and  general,  to  fupply  the 
ffrangers  with  provifions,  and  a  detachment  was  fent  from  the  army  to  aid  them 
in  erecting  their  temporary  dwellings  j\  The  fame  timid  policy,  accompanied 
with  a  hope  that  the  Spaniards  did  not  mean  to  refide  in  the  country,  alfo  in- 

•  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  Hi.  c.  2.     De  Solis,  lib.  i.  c.  21.  f   Hill.  Amer. 

book  v.  J  De  Solis,  lib.  i.  c.  21. 
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fefted  the  mind  of  Montezuma,  and  proved,  as  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  fee,     CHAP.  IV. 
the  fource  of  all  his  misfortunes.  A^dTT^Tq! 

The  day  following  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile,  with  a  numerous  train  of  attend- 
ants, entered  the  Spanifh  camp  •,  where  they  were  received  with  equal  ftate  by 
Cortez,  in  the  midft  of  his  officers  and  faldiers.  As  foon  as  thje  firft  comple- 
ments were  exchanged,  he  defired  the  interpreters  to.acquaint  them,  that,  before 
he  dilclofed  the  motives  of  his  voyage,  he  muft  comply  with  the  duties  of  his 
religion,  and  recommend  to  the  God  of  all  gods  the  fuccefs  pf  his  commiffion. 
The  governor  and  general  were  now  conducted  to  a  place,  where  an  altar  and 
crofs,  intended  for  the  purpofes  o*  a  chapel,  had  been  erected.  Mais  was  there 
celebrated  to  the  aftonifhment  of  .the  Mexicans,  who  liftened  and  gazed  with 
an  air  of  devotion  and  wonder.  When  , divine  feryice  was  over,  Pijpatoe  and 
Teutile  were  conducted  to  the  general's  quarters,  and  entertained  with  all  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  of  which  his  circumftances  would  admit.  The  repaft  be- 
ing ended,  Cortez  informed  them,  That  he  came  as  ambafiador  from  Don 
Carlos  of  Auftria,  king  of  Spain,  the  greateft  monarch  of  the  Eaft  *,  con- 
cerning matters  of  fuch  moment,  not. only  to  the  welfare  of  Montezuma,  .but 
alio  to  the  happinefs  of  all  his  fubjects,  that  he  could  communicate  his  ipftrug- 
tions  only  to  the  emperor  in  perfon;  and  therefore  required,  them  to  conduct, him 
immediately  to  the  feat  of  the  court,  where  he  hoped  to, be  admitted  into  the 
royal  pretence,  and  to  be  received  with  that  civility  and  refpect  due  to  the  dig- 
nity and  the  generous  intentions  of  the  king  his  matter. 

The  Mexican  officers  could  not  hide  their  uneafinefs  at  this  requeft,  which  they 
knew  muft  be  difagreeable  to  their  fovereign,  and  which  they. feared  might  con- 
ceal fome  dangerous  defigns  againft  his  perfon  and  throne.  But. though  deter- 
mined not  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  Cortez,  they  were  anxious  to  conciliate 
his  good  will ;  and  therefore  ordered  a  prefent,  which  they  had  prepared,  to  .be 
brought  in,  before  they  attempted  to  difTuade  him  from  .his  purppfe.  Imme- 
diately twenty  or  thirty  of  the  natives  appeared  laden  with  choice  provisions,  flee 
cotton  cloth,  rich  plumes  of  various  colours,  and  a  large  box,  in  which  were  * 

ieveral  pieces  of  gold  plate  curioully  wrought.  Thefe  being  delivered,  Pilpatoe 
and  Teutile  ventured  to  reply,  That  the  fmall  prefent  now. offered  vvas.niade  by 
two  (laves  of  the  great  Montezuma,  who  had  given  orders  to  entertain,  with  the 
utmoft  civility,  fuch  ftrangersas  might  appear  upon  his  coafts ;  adding,  how- 
ever, that  Cortez  muft  think  of  .purfuing  his  voyage,  nor  farther  urge  a  re- 
queft too  prefumptuous  to  be  mentioned  to  the  augutt  monarch  Avhom  it  con- 
cerned, and  to  approach  whole  prefence,  without  leave,  was  death. 

The  Spaniards  were  fo  much  engaged  in  examining  the  particular  articles  of 
the  prefent,  which  produced  an  effect  very  different  from  what  was  intended, 

*  Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  king  of  Spain,  fovereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  &c.  cer- 
tainly the  greateft  monarch  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  whole  ancient  continent.  He  had  fuccee'ded  to 
the  Sp3ni(h  crown  in  i;ii,  in'  conference  of  the  death  of  oft  grandfather  Ferdinand,  and  was 
e'.efted  emperor  in  1 5  1 9. 

5-  X  that 
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that  the  pompous  anfwer  of  the  Mexican  officers  was  little  heeded,  and  lefs  re- 
garded. Impatient  and  eager  to  become  matter  of  a  country  which  yielded  fuch 
valuable  productions,  Cortez,  in  a  haughty  and  determined  tone,  renewed  his 
demand  of  a  perfonal  audience  of  Montezuma.  "  It  is  your  bufinels,"  added 
he,  "  inftead  of  oppofing  fo  reafonable  a  requeft,  at  lead  to  acquaint  your  fove- 
rei'gn  of  my  arrival,  and  what  I  claim  as  the  reprefentative  of  a  powerful  and 
magnanimous  prince  :  how  to  acl:  afterwards  is  mine."  Overawed  by  fo  bold  a 
fpeech,  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile  became  more  compliant,  requefting  Cortez  not  to 
move  from  his  prefent  quarters,  till  the  return  of  a  courier  from  the  emperor  *. 

During  this  interview  fome  painters,  in  the  train  of  the  Mexican  chiefs,  were 
diligently  employed  in  delineating  upon  white  cotton  cloths,  prepared  for  the 
purpofe,'  reprefentations  of  the  ihips,  foldiers,  arms,  artillery,  and  whatever  elfe 
attracted  their  notice,  as  Angular.  Teutile  had  ordered  thefe  paintings  to  be 
executed  for  the  emperor's  better  information.  To  render  them  more  intelligi- 
ble, and  to  point  out  particulars,  certain  marks  were  placed  over  certain  figures, 
to  explain  their  meaning  5  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that,  though  the  Mexi- 
cans could  not  convey  all  their  ideas  without  the  images  of  material  things,  yet 
they  were  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  arbitrary  fymbols  f . 

"When  Cortez  obferved  the  Mexican  artifts  at  work,  and  was  informed  that 
their  labours  were  intended  for  the  ufe  of  Montezuma,  he  refolved  to  exhibit  fuch 
a  fpeftacle,  as  would  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  rendering  the  pidtures  ftill 
more  animated  and  interefting,  and  imprefs  both  them  and  their  fovereign  with 
awful  ideas  of  the  prowefs  and  arms  of  the  Spaniards.  For  this  purpofe,  he 
mounted  his  horfe  along  with  his  officers ;  the  trumpets  founded  the  alarm  ;  the 
troops,  in  a  moment,  formed  in  order  of  battle,  and  difplayed,  in  a  variety  of 
martial  exercifes,  the  efredt  of  their  different  weapons,  their  own  addrefs,  and  the 
ftrength  and  agility  of  the  horfes.  The  Mexicans  beheld,  with  equal  pleafure  and 
furprife,  the  regular  evolutions  of  the  infantry,  and  the  rapid  and  impetuous 
movements  of  the  cavalry  j  they  could  even  ftand  the  difcharge  of  the  fmall  arms, 
though  not  without  evident  figns  of  trepidation-,  but  at  the  explofion  of  the 
cannon  many  fled  with  rapidity,  fome  fell  to  the  ground  with  fear  and  aftonifh- 
ment,  and  all  were  fo  much  alarmed  and  amazed,  that  Cortez  found  it  difficult 
to  recompofe  their  fpirits.  The  painters  had  now  frefh  fubjedts  on  which  to 
exercife  their  genius,  and  fell  again  to  work,  inventing  new  figures  and  charac- 
ters to  reprefent  the  extraordinary  things  they  had  feen,  and  lupply  what  was 
wanting  in  their  former  defcriptions  J. 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  ii.  c.  1 .  +  This  fubjeft  (ha!)  be  more  fully  explained,  when  we 

come  to  confider  the  arts  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  J;  CalU.lo  is  extremely 

minute  in  his  defcription  of  thefe  hiftorical  paintings.  He  affirms,  but  is  accufed  o"  exaggeration 
by  De  Solis,  that  all  the  different  objects  in  the  Spanilh  camp  were  ciftinguifhed  in  hndfeapes  in- 
genioufly  difpofed,  and  that  all  the  portraits  of  the  principal  officers  flrikingly  refcmbled  the  ori- 
ginals ;  that  the  horfes  were  painted  with  great  exaclnefs  and  llrength  of  colouring  ;  that  the  artil- 
lery was  reprefented  by  fire  and  fmoke,  and  even  fome  idea  of  ;he  explofion  convejed  by  he  firri- 
litude  of  lightning,  and  .he  undulating  tremulous  appearance  of  the  furrcundirg  objeds.  Vcid. 
Hift.  c.  39. 
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Thefe  painted  advices,  containing  not  only  a  reprefentation  of  whatever  was  CHAP.  IV. 
Angular  in  the  Spanifh  camp,  but  an  account  of  every  thing  that  had  patted  a~dV  """' 
fince  the  arrival  of  the  Arrangers,  were  immediately  tranfmitted  to  Montezuma, 
together  with  fome  European  curiofities  from  Cortez,  which  though  of  no  great 
value,  he  thought  might  be  acceptable  by  reafon  of  their  novelty :  and  though 
the  capital,  where  the  emperor  refided,  was  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  from  St.  Juan  de  Ulua,  and  though  the  Mexicans  had  no  domeilic  ani- 
mals to  accelerate  the  fpeed  of  man,  Cortez's  prefents  were  delivered,  and  an 
anfwer  to  his  requeft  received  in  feven  days.  This  extraordinary  difpatch  was 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  refinement  in  police,  unknown  at  that  time  in 
Europe.  The  Mexican  emperors,  in  order  to  obtain  early  information  from 
all  the  corners  of  their  extenfive  empire,  had  couriers  polled  at  proper  ftations 
along  the  principal  roads  •,  and  as  thefe  were  trained  to  agility  by  a  regular 
education,  and  relieved  each  other  at  moderate  diftances,  they  conveyed  intel- 
ligence with  furprifing  celerity  *. 

But  though  this  regulation  fufficiently  accounts  for  the  quick  return  of 
Montezuma's  anfwer,  we  are  ftill  at  a  lofs  how  to  reconcile  to  probability  the 
arrival  of  a  magnificent  prefent  at  the  fame  time,  faid  to  have  been  conveyed  with 
equal  fpeed,  and  which  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile  delivered  to  Cortez,  before  they 
ventured  to  make  known  the  determination  of  their  mafter.  It  was  carried  on 
the  lhoulders  of  an  hundred  Indians,  (who  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  re- 
lieved, as  the  couriers  were,  at  certain  diftances)  and  confuted  of  various  kinds 
of  cotton  cloth,  fo  finely  manufactured  as  to  rival  filk  in  the  delicacy  of  its  tex- 
ture ;  pictures  of  animals,  plants,  and  other  natural  objects,  formed  with  fea- 
thers of  different  colours,  diipofed  and  mingled  with  fo  much  tafte  and  fkill, 
as  to  emulate  the  works  of  the  pencil  in  truth  and  beauty  of  imitation,  without 
the  aid  of  artificial  tints-,  bows,  arrows,  targets,  and  other  military  weapons  of 
curious  materials  and  workmanlhip  •,  two  large  plates  of  a  circular  form,  the 
one  of  maffive  gold,  curiouily  embofled,  reprefenting  the  fun,  the  other  of  filver,; 
an  emblem  of  the  moon  ;  bracelets,  collars,  rings,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold; 
boxes  filled  with  pearls  and  precious  ftones,  and  grains  of  virgin,  gold,  astound, 
in  rhe  mines  or  rivers  +. 

Thefe  rich  materials  were  placed  upon  mats  fpread  on  the  ground,  in  fuch  order 
as  to  be  feen  to  the  greateft  advantage,  and  far  exceeded  any  idea  that  the  Spaniards 
had  hitherto  formed  of  the  wealth  of  the  Mexican  empire  J.     When  Pilpatoe 

and 

*  De  Softs,  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  t  Herrera,  dec.  II.   lib.  iii.  c.  2.     Caftiiio.  c.  39. 

De  Soils,  lib.  ii.  0  2.  t  I"  orc!er  ">  avoid  the  apparent  improbability,  that  taji 

prefent  was  conveyed  with  the  fame  celerity  that  the  courk-.s,  who  carried  Montezuma's  anfwer, 
performed  their  journey,  Dr.  Rjbenfon  fuppofes,  that  it  "  had  been  prepared  fcrGrijalva,  when 
he  tcuched  at  the  fame  place  fum?  months  before."  But  unfortunately  for  the  Do£tor,  (who  on 
Oh  occafion  abandons  his  two  chief  guides,  Caftilto  and  Herrera,  to  follow  a  conjecture  of 
Gc  nara)  he  does  not  give  us  the  fmalleft  hint  in  the  former  part  of  his  narration,  Mac  Grijalva. 
landed  on  the  continent  at  S:.  juan  deUlua;  nor  djes  any  Spanifll  writer  reprefent  his  appearance 
on  ihas.  coaft  as  alarming  to  the  inhabitants,  with  whom  he  trafficked  ia  an  amicable  manrer :  it  is 

2  therefore 
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and  Teutile  obferved  the  fatisfaction  of  Cortez  and  his  companions,  they  in- 
formed the  general,  That  the  great  emperor  Montezuma  lent  him  thoi'e  things  in 
return  for  his  prefent,  and  as  expreffions  of  his  friendfhip  for  the  monarch  of 
the  Eail  ;  but  that  he  did  not  think  it  proper,  nor  was  it  indeed  pofiible  at  that 
time,  Inch  was  the  pofture  of  affairs,  to  grant  his  requeft  of  paffing  to  the 
court  of  Mexico.  This  refuial  the  Mexican  officers  endeavoured  to  pal- 
liate by  many  fpecious  arguments ;  founded  on  the  badnefs  of  the  roads, 
the  favage  nations  that  would  take  up  arms  and  obftruft  his  journey,  and  the 
diflraifled  ftate  of  the  empire,  which  made  it  inconvenient  for  the  emperor  to 
receive  him.  But  Cortez,  who  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpofe  by  iuch. 
evafions,  after  expreffing  his  fenfe  of  the  munificence  of  Montezuma,  and  his 
unwillingnefs  to  offend  him,  replied  in  a  tone  more  refolute  than  formerly,  That 
he  could  not,  without  diflionour,  return  to  his  mafter,  until  he  had  been  admitted 
into  the  prefence  of  the  prince  whom  he  was  appointed  to  vifit  in  his  name  ;  and 
therefore  muft  inftfh  on  his  firfl  demand,  with  that  earneftnefs  due  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  crown  jealous  of  its  honour,  and  revered  by  the  greateft  fovereigns  in 
the  world.  Aftonifhed  at  feeing  any  man  dare  to  oppofe  that  will,  which  thev  had 
been  accuftomed  to  confider  as  iupreme  and  irrefiftible,  yet  afraid  of  precipitat- 
ing their  country  into  an  open  war  with  iuch  formidable  enemies,  Pilpatoe  and 
Teutile  offered  to  confult  Montezuma  a  fecond  time,  and  Cortez  difmifled  them 
with  another  prefent  of  European  manufactures  more  confiderable  than  the 
former  ;  acquainting  them,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  would  expecl:  the  em- 
peror's anfwer  without  ftirring  from  his  prefent  ftation,  and  fhould  be  forry  if 
any  unnecefiary  delay  obliged  him  to  remove  nearer  the  capital,  for  the  greater 
conveniency  of  foliciting  his  requeft  *. 

After  the  Mexican  officers  retired,  the  Spaniards  found  leifure  to  examina 
Montezuma's  prefent  with  more  deliberation  and  accuracy  :  all  admired  its 
magnificence,  but  the  inferences  drawn  from  it,  in  regard  to  their  future  con- 
duel,  were  very  different.  Some  of  them,  eftimating  the  power  of  Montezuma, 
by  this  proof  of  his  wealth,  drew  unfavourable  conclufions  concerning  the  event 
of  the  expedition,  affirming  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  wildeft  frenzy  to  at- 

therefore  lefs  improbable  to  fuppofe,  that  an  hundred  chofen  men,  alternately  relieving  each  ether, 
or  being  relieved  by  a  frefh  company,  (hould  be  able  to  tiavel  with  a  light  burden,  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  defpotic  monarch,  three  hundred  and  fixty  miles  in  feven  days,  than  that  a  prefent  of 
fuch  magnificence  as  exceeded  even  the  romantic  ideas  of  the  Spaniards  concerning  the  wealth  of 
the  Mexican  empire,  fhould  be  fent  by  Montezuma  to  a  roving  adventurer  on  his  caalls,  who  had 
never  recognized  his  dignity,  or  feemed  formidable  to  his  power. 

According  to  Caftillo,  the  filver  plate  reprefenting  the  moon,  was  alone  equal  in  value  to 
tweniy  thoufand  pefos,  near  five  thoufand  pounds  flerling.  Verd.  Hift.  c.  39.  The  gold  emblem 
of  the  fun  was  double  the  weight  of  1W0  ;  and  therefore  muft  have  been  immenfely  valuable,  inde- 
pendent of  the  wofkmanfhip.  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  iii.  c.  2. — The  author  of  this  work  has 
hitherto  uniformly,  he  thinks,  ufed  the  word  fe/o  in  fpeaking  of  the  fums  acquired  by  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  New  World  ;  but  the  reader  is  defired  to  obfeive,  left  any  other  term  fhould  have 
efcaped  him,  or  may  afterwards  occur,  that  the  Spanifh  coins,  pefi,  cajlellano,  and  piece  of  eight, 
are  each  of  the  fame  value  ;   namely,  about  4s.  6d,  of  cur  money. 

*  Caftillo,  c.  39.     Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.     De  Solij,  lib.  ii.  c.  2, 
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tack  fo  great  a  monarch  with  a  handful  of  men,  in  want  of  provifions,  unfup-     CHAP.  IV. 
ported  by  any  ally,  and  already  enfeebled  by  the  difeales  of  a  fultry  climate  ;     a^tT^      ""' 
while  others,  of  a  more  ardent  difpofition,  defpifing  danger  or  hardships,  when 
ib  great  a   prize  was  in  view,   anticipated   in  imagination   the  immenfe  riches, 
which   they  mould  acquire  by  the  conqueft  of  a  country,  whofe  treafures  ap- 
peared  to  be  inexhauftible,  and  the  pillage  of  a  capital  where  fuch  prodigious 
wealth  centered.    Cortez.fecretly  applauded  the  advocates  for  bold  meai'ures,  but 
without  declaring  his  own  opinion,  though  his  refutation  was  already  formed  ;  and 
in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  his  loldiers  from  too  minute  an  inquiry  into 
his  conduct,  he  determined  to  keep  them  fully  employed.     For  this  purpofe  lie 
difpatched  Francifco  de  Montejo  with  two  veffcls,  and  fome  of  the  molt  turbu- 
lent fpirits,  to  run  along  the  coaft,  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  in  fearch  of  a 
more  commodious  harbour  for  the  fleet,  and  a  better  ftation  for  the  camp ;  the 
fhips  being  greatly  expofed  to  the  north  winds,  and  the  vigour  of  the  loldiers 
waited  by  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  fun-beams,  reflected  in  a  fandy  and  gravelly    • 
foil.     The  reft  of  the  army  he  kept  conftantly  occupied,  either  in  military  exer- 
cifes,  or  in  preparing  fuch  materials  as  he  imagined  might  prove  ufeful  in  faci- 
litating the  progrefs  of  his  defigns  *. 

Meanwhile  the  court  of  Mexico  was  thrown  into  the  utmolt  confufion  and  per- 
plexity by  the  repeated  felicitations  of  the  Spanifh  general,  and  the  flrmnefs  with 
which  he  infilled  on  an  interview  with  the  emperor.   This  lirmnefs  fhould  naturally. 
have  brought  the  negociation  between  Cortez  and  Montezuma  to  a  fpeedy  con- 
clufion  :  the  Mexican  monarch  fhould  either  have  received  him  with  the  confi- 
dence of  afriend,  or  have  oppofed  him  openly,  and  refolutelyas  an  enemy..  He 
had  no  other  choice..   But  feveral  circumltances  conipired  to  ftagger  the  refolu- 
tion of  Montezuma,  and  incline  him,  on  this  occafion,  to  temporize,  and  deli- 
berate, when  he  ought  to  have  acted   or  decided.     The  account  which  the 
painted  difpatches  gave  of  the  fire-arms,  artillery,  and  horfes  of  the  Spaniards, 
filled  that  prince  with  aftoniihment  and  terror.     All  his  minilters  and  courtiers 
were  fummoned  to  attend  in  folemn  confultation,  and  public  facrifices   were 
offered   in  the  temples,  in  order  to  avert  the  impending  danger.     The  peopk 
caught  the  alarm,  and  univerfal  .canfternation  rapidly  fpread  through  the  whole 
empire.     Ignorant  men  labouring  under   the  apprehenfions  of  fear   confider 
every  unufual  appearance  in  the  heayens,  in  the  air,  or  on  the  earth,  as  fo  many 
prefages  of  their  ruin.     In  every  country  the  minilters  of  fuperftition  have  taken 
advantage  of  thefe  imaginary  horrors-,  and  on  this  bafis  they  have  fometimes  erect- 
ed a  power,  to  which  every  other  was  fubordinate.     The  Mexicans  were  equally 
ignorant  and  fuperftitious,    and  conltrued  into  frightful  omens  certain  naturaL 
phenomena,,  which  are  faid  to  have  appeared  about  this  time,  and  occafioned  a~ 
general  defpondency.     One  of  thefe  was  a  comet  of  extraordinary  luftre,  in  the  * 

.(hape  of  a  pyramid,. which  began  to  be  vifible  about  midnight,  and  advancing 
flowly  towards  the  fouth,  vauifhed  at. the  approach  of.  morning;  another  was  a. 

*  Caftillo,  c.  40.     Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib,  iii.  c.  z;    De  Soli?,  lib.  ii.  c.  z. 

5<.  Ik  kind. 
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BOOK  1.  kind  of  meteor  or  exhalation,  which  role  in  the  weft  at  noon,  and  being  con- 
verted into  the  figure  of  a  fiery  ferpent  with  three  heads,  ran  rapidly  towards  the 
eaft,  until  it  was  loft  in  the  clouds.  One  of  the  Mexican  temples  caught  fire,  by 
what  means  could  never  be  difcovered,  and  was  entirely  confumed,  in  fpite  of 
every  attempt  to  extinguifh  the  flame.  The  very  ftones  were  fuppofed  to 
burn,  and  liquify  in  a  manner  deemed  altogether  fupernatural.  The  great  lake 
of  Mexico  overflowed  its  banks  without  any  vifible  caufe,  with  a  kind  of  bub- 
bling refembling  boiling  water-,  yet  no  uncommon  heat  was  perceived.  Many 
pei  tuns  affirmed,  that  they  heard  lamentable  voices  in  the  air,  predicting  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy  •,  and  the  priefts  cherifhed  the  fuperftitious  fear  of  the 
people,  by  making  the  idols  utter  fiich  oracles  as  beft  fuited  their  purpofes  *. 

Thefe  pretended  predictions  and  extraordinary  appearances,  which  at  moft 
only  happened  accidentally  to  coincide  with  the  landing  of  Cortez,   were  fup- 
pofed to  be  conne&ed  with  that  event  in  the  nature  and  order  of  things  •,  and 
the  imaginations  of  the  Mexicans  being  ftrongly  affected  by  the  firft  fight  of  a  new 
race  of  men,  their  credulity  and  fuperftition  inftantly  reprefented  the  Spaniards,  as 
the  inftruments  deftined  to  bring  about  that  fatal  revolution  fuggefted  by  their 
-  fears.     The  Mexican  council  therefore,  on  the  arrival  of  the  iecond  meflage  from 
Cortez,  °-ave  up  all  for  loft,  and  regarded  the  empire,  though  the  moft  powerful 
in  America,   as  already  on  the  verge  of  ruin.     Montezuma  however,    though 
labourino-  under  the  fame  apprehenfions,  ftill  retained  fome  degree  of  courage, 
and  in  a  tranfporc  of  rage  natural  to  a  haughty  prince,  unaccuftomed  to  meet 
with  any  oppofition  to  his   will,    threatened  to  facrifice    thole  prefumptuous 
ftrancers  to  his  gods.     But,  on  cooler  reflection,  his  courage  funk  ;  and  inftead 
of  carrying  his  menaces  into  execution,  he  again  affembled  his  minifters,  to  con- 
i'ult  and  deliberate  on  the  moft  prudent  and  effectual  meafures  for  expelling  fuch 
troublefome  intruders.     They  deliberated,  debated,  and  confulted,  but  always 
broke  up  with  divided  fentiments.    Some  of  them  were  for  oppofing  the  Spaniards 
by  force  of  arms,  interpreting  the  omens  as  fo  many  warnings  to  roufe  them  to  a 
vigorous  defence,  and  avert  the  threatening  danger  •,  while  others,  more  timid, 
infilled  on  the  valour  of  the  ftrangers,  the  force  of  their  weapons,  the  irrefiftible 
ftrength  of  their  furious  animals,  and  the  terror  of  their  lightning,  of  which  the 
Tabalcans  had  fatal  experience. 

Montezuma,  on  mature  deliberation,  determined  to  fteer  a  middle  courfe  be- 
tween the  two  opinions,  being  unwilling  either  to  proceed  to  hoftilities  againft  the 
Spaniards,  or  to  manifeft  his  own  perturbation,  by  admitting  their  general  to 
his  prefence.  He  therefore  fent  Cortez  another  prefenr,  and  at  the  fame  time 
commanded  him  immediately  to  quit  his  dominions,  hoping  by  thefe  means 

*  All  thefe  fuppofed  prodigies  and  prophecies,  are  uniformly  afcribed,  by  the  Spanifh 
hiftorians,  to  the  interpofr.ion  of  Heaven  in  favour  of  their  councrymen.  E»en  de  Solis 
pives  into  this  flattering  error.  "  Horrible  and  wonderful  portent?,"  fays  he,  "  which  God 
either  commanded,  decreed,  or  permitted,  in  order  to  crufh  the  fpirit  of  that  fierce  people,  and 
render  their  overthrow  iefs  difficult  to  '.he  Spaniards."     Hift.  de  las  Cor.q.  de  Mexico,  lib.  ii. 

either 
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either  to  bribe  or  terrify  him  into  obedience ;  but  refolving,  if  neither  threats 
nor  prefents  had  the  defired  effect,  to  raife  a  powerful  army,  and  chafe  the  ob- 
ftinate  invaders  to  their  fhips,  or  overwhelm  them  by  means  of  numbers  *.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  poflible  for  the  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  their  fuperior 
arms  and  difcipline,  to  have  withftood  the  forces  that  Montezuma  could  fuddenly 
have  affembled,  had  he  attacked  them  while  encamped  on  the  barren  and  un* 
healthy  eoaft  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulua,  deftitute  of  provifions,  and  unfupported  by 
any  ally.  They  muft  either  have  taken  refuge  in  their  fhips,  and  abandoned 
the  enterprife,  or  have  perilhed  in  fuch  an  unequal  conteft. 

The  Mexican  empire  was,  at  this  period,  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  and 
though,  according  to  tradition,  it  had  fubfifted  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
it  extended  in  length,  from  eaft  to  weft,  above  five  hundred  leagues,  and  near 
two  hundred  in  breadth,  from  north  to  fouth,  comprehending  under  its  domi- 
nion fome  of  the  moft  populous  and  wealthy  provinces  in  the  New  World. 
The  people  were  warlike  and  enterprifing :  the  authority  of  the  fovereign  was 
unlimited  ;  his  revenues  were  confiderable  ;  and  the  prince  upon  the  throne  was 
one  of  the  moft  martial  and  politic  who  had  ever  fwayed  the  Mexican  fceptre. 
He  was  alfo  more  haughty,  more  violent,  and  more  impatient  of  controul,  than 
any  of  his  predeceffors :  his  fubjecls  looked  up  to  him  with  awe,  and  his  enemies 
with  terror;  both  being  impreffed  with  the  moft  affecling  ideas  of  his  power 
and  capacity  -f-.  But  though  the  talents  of  Montezuma  might  have  proved  fuf- 
ficient  to  maintain  that  defpotic  dominion  which  he  had  eftablifhed,  they  were  in- 
adequate to  the  critical  fituation  in  which  he  now  found  himfelf.  He  was  not  po- 
litician enough  to  conceive  it  poflible  for  any  perfon  uniformly  to  profefs  friend- 
fhip  and  intend  war  ;  and  being  defirous  to  get  rid  of  his  new  guefts,  yet  afraid 
to  ufe  violence  againft  a  people  fo  formidable,  he  afforded  the  Spanifh  general 
leifure  to  perfect  his  fchemes,  and  all  his  own  fubjedts  and  tributaries,  many  of 
whom  were  fecretly  difaffected,  an  opportunity  of  obferving  his  timidity,  in  his 
profufe  generofity  to  the  ftrangers. 

While  Cortez  was  endeavouring  to  acquire  fome  knowledge  of  the  charac- 
ter of  this  prince,  and  of  the  ftate  of  his  empire,  and  to  infpire  the  Spa- 
niards with  the  fame  great  hopes  of  which  his  own  heart  affured  him,  Montejo 
returned  from  his  coafting  voyage,  having  difcovered  a  town  called  Quiabiflan, 
about  thirty-fix  miles  to  the  northward,  fituated  in  a  fertile  foil,  with  a  good 
harbour,  and  every  other  conveniency  wanted  for  the  fleet  or  army.  Thither 
Cortez  was  propofing  to  remove:  but  before  he  had  come  to  any  refolution, 
Teutile  arrived  with  Montezuma's  anfwer,  or  rather  his  command  to  quit  the 
Mexican  dominions.  It  was  delivered  in  terms  fo  harfh  and  difagreeable,  that 
not  the  valuable  prefent  which  accompanied  it  was  fufficient  to  prevent  the  Cafti- 
lian  pride  from  being  hurt ;  and  when  Cortez,  inftead  of  complying,  renewed 
his  requeft  of  an  audience,  Teutile  flatted  up  haflily,  and  told  him  with  much 
emotion,    That  hitherto  the  great  Montezuma,    having  conlidered  him   as  a 

*  De  Solif,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  t  De  Soils,  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 

gueft, 
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ROOK   r.    guelr,  had  fliewn  him  all  the  civilities  required  by  the  facred  laws  of  hofpitality, 

At^T-Tq      but   that  he   muft  lay  the  fault  upon  his  own  obltinacy,  if  he  found  himfelf 

henceforth  treated   as   an    enemy.     This   fpeech  being   finifhed,    the  Mexican' 

turned  his  back  abruptly,  and  left  the  Spanifh  camp  with   looks  and  gestures 

ftrongly  expreffive  of  his  refentment  and  furprile  *. 

Cortez,  though  fomewhat  uneafy  at  thefe  fymptoms  of  more  vigorous  mea- 
jures,  or  more  violent  councils,  had  fufficient  prefence  of  mind  to  turn  round  to 
his  officers  with  a  fmile,  and  fay,  "  We  fhall  fee  where  this  challenge  will  end. 
Threats  are  commonly  the  effects  of  fear.  We  have  already  had  a  ipecimen  of 
the  Mexican  prowefs."  And  while  they  were  collecting  the  different  articles  of 
Montezuma's  prefent,  he  added,  "  Thefe  riches  may  be  regarded  as  proofs,  ra- 
ther of  the  emperor's  weaknefs,  than  of  his  generofity  •,  but  it  is  our  bufinefs  to 
guard  againlt  all  contingencies."  He  accordingly  ordered  the  guards  to  be  dour 
bled  that  night,  and  kept  himfelf  till  morning  in  a  pofture  of  defence  f. 

As  foon  as  day  began  to  appear,  it  was  perceived,  that  all  the  Mexicans  had 
withdrawn  themfelves.  Even  thole  employed  in  fupplying  the  camp  with  pro- 
vifions  kept  away:  not,  a  man  was  to  be  feen  in  all  the  furrounding  country. 
While  Cortez  was  ruminating  on  this  alarming  profpect  of  want  and  approach- 
ing hoftilities,  five  Indians  were  introduced  to  him  by  BernalDiaz  del  Caftillo  ; 
who,  while  ftanding  centinel  with  anothsr  foldier,  obferved  them  advancing  to- 
wards one  of  the  avenues  of  the  camp,  and  thinking  their  number  too  fmall  to 
give  any  difquieting  apprehenfions  to  the  army,  fuffered  them  to  draw  near.  On 
iheir  approach,  they  gave  him  to  underfbnd  by  figns,  that,  they  came  with  a 
friendly  mefiage  to  the  general,  to  whom  they  were  immediately  conducted. 
Cortez. received  them  with  much  civility;  and  learned  by  his  interpreters,  though 
with  fome  difficulty,  by  reafon  of  the  variation  of  their  dialefl  from  the  Mexican, 
that  they  were  fent  by  the  lord  of  Zempoalla,  a  confiderable  town  at  no  great 
diftance,.to  requeft  the  alliance  of  thofe  brave  men, ,whofe  gallant  actions  in  the 
province  of  Tabafco  had  reached  his  ears  J. 

The  Spanifh  general  accepted  the  proffered' alliance  with  pleafure,  confidering- 
if  as  a  particular  mark  of  divine  favour,  that  this  embaffy  fhculd  arrive  at  the 
very  time  when  the  Mexicans  had  withdrawn  themfelves,  and  when  he  was  at  a 
lofs  what  courfe  to  take.  His  fatisfaction  was  increafed  when  he  underftood,  that 
Zempoalla  lay  in  the  road  to  that  commodious  ftation  which  Montejo  had  difco- 
vered  on  the  coaft,  and  whither  he  now  propofed  to  remove  his  quarters.  But  how- 
great  was  his  joy,    when  he  difcovered,  in  confequence  of  the  queftions  which 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  f  Id.  ibid.  t.  The  Zem- 

poallan  ambaffadors  are  here  introduced  on  the  authority  of  Herrera,  wlio  is  rigidly  exact  in  the 
chronological  arrangement  of  event?.  De  Solis  introduces  them  later,  and  Dr.  Robertfon 
later  {till  ;  and  both  reafon  ingenioufty  on  their  appearance.  But  the  author  cf  this  work  is  of 
opinion,  that  ihe  natural  order  of  every  incident  immediately  connected  with  ihe  main  (lory,  if  its 
confequences  are  properly  deduced,  is  preferable  to  any  mechanical  difpofition  ;  which  is  more 
fujted  to  the  hifbric/aWc,  where  intereft  and  probability  are  the,only  objecls,  than  to  the  detail  of- 
lMoricaly}u7.', 
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he  put  to  the   ambaflkdors,  that    the  cazique  of  Zempoalla,  though  fubjcfi    CHAP.  iv. 
to  the  Mexican  empire,  and  feveral  other  tributary  princes  in  his  neighbour-     ,~T~V — ""* 
hood,  were  impatient  of  the  yoke,  and  defired  nothing  lb  much  as  an  opportu- 
nity of  cementing  a  powerful  league  againft  Montezuma,  whofe  tyranny  was 
become  altogether  infupportable  ! — A  ray  or" light  and  hope  broke  in  upon  the 
mind  of  Cortez,  and  he  difcerned  at  one  glance  all  the  advantages  of  his  hal- 
ation.   Senfible  that  the  ftrength  of  a  ftate  depends  upon  union,  and  the  power 
of  a  fovereign  on  the  love  of  his  people,  lie  conjectured,  that  it  could   be  no 
difficult  matter  to  overturn  the  throne  of  a  tyrant  by  the  arms  of  his  own  fub- 
jects.     Full  of  this  great  idea,  which  time  and  other  fortunate   circumflances 
enabled  him  to  mature,  he  difmiifed  the  Zempoallan  ambafiadors  with  warm 
expreffions  of  friendship,  and  afiurances  that  he  would  foon  vifit  their  mailer  in 
perfon,  and  yield  him  what  afllftance  he  might  require  *. 

But  all  the  lofty  fchemes  of  Cortez  were  in  danger  of  being  overturned 
in  a  moment,  by  the  difaffection  of  his  followers.  No  fooner  was  his  re- 
folution  of  removing  to  Quiabiflan  known,  which  was  confidered  as  a  cer- 
tain indication  of  his  dellgn  of  fettling  in  the  country,  than  the  adherents  of  Ve- 
lafquez  murmured  loudly,  and  at  length  openly  exclaimed  againft  fuch  a  mea- 
sure ;  infilling  on  the  neceffity  of  returning  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  refit  the  fleet, 
and  augment  the  army,  before  any  lettlement  was  attempted,  or  any  thought 
entertained  of  achieving  the  conqueft  of  Mexico. 

Cortez  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  fentiments  of  his  troops  to  believe 
that  this  inclination  would  be  general.  He  therefore  differed  himfelf  to  be  addref- 
ied  by  the  malcontents.  Diego  de  Ordaz,  whofe  difaffection  had  long  been 
known,  fpoke  in  the  name  of  the  reft,  and  told  the  general,  with  a  military  free- 
dom, That  the  foldiers  were  much  difTatisfied,  and  on  the  point  of  laying  afide 
all  obedience,  having  been  informed  that  he  defigned  to  prolecute  the  enterprife,. 
in  the  prefent  feeble  ftate  of  the  armament,  when  neither  the  number  of  men, 
the  condition  of  the  (hips,  nor  the  referve  of  provifions  or  warlike  ftores,  bore 
any  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  :  that  they  could  not  be 
blamed,  as  no  man  had.  fo  little  value  for  his  own  life  as  to  throw  it  prodigal- 
ly away,  in  order  to  pleafe  the  caprice. of  another;  and  that  it  was  now  full  time 
to  think  of  returning  to  Cuba,  that  Velafquez  might  take  the  necefiary  mea- 
fures  for  accomplilhing  the  purpoie  of  the  expedition,  to  which  their  (lender, 
fickly,  and  ill-provided  army  was.  altogether  inadequate. 

Cortez  liftened  to  this  fpeech  without  any  appearance  of  emotion,  and  replied 
with  a  compofed  voice  and  countenance,  That  he  was  obliged  to  thofe  who  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  inform  him  of  the  difcontent  of  the  foldiers,  as  he  had  every 
reafon  to  believe  they  were  well'  fatisfied,  and  defirous  to  proceed ;  that 
as  yet  none  could  complain  of  fortune,  except  thofe  who  were  weary  of  be- 
ing happy.  A  voyage  favoured  by  the  winds  and  feas,  without  one  untoward 
accident,  and  fucceffes  fuch  as  their  hearts  could  wifh:  the  remarkable  interpofition 

*  Cadillo,  c.  _;i.  Hen-era,  dec.  If.  lib.  iii.  c.  2,     De  SjIi's,  lib,  ii.  c.  6, 
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of  Heaven  at  Cozumd,  in  furnifhirg  them  with  an  interpreter ;  a  glorious,  and 
alrnoft  blood  lels  victory  at  Tabafco,  and  fuch  a  profufion  or*  riches  in  the  coun- 
tiy  where  they  now  refided ! — were  not,  he  coolly  remarked,  prefages  that 
ought  to  diicourage  needy  adventurers.  Nor  would  it  be  for  their  honour  to 
give  up  the  undertaking  in  which  they  were  at  prelent  engaged,  before  they  had 
f.en  the  fhadow  of  danger ;  efpecially  when  it  was  confidcred,  that  difficulties 
always  appear  greateft  at  a  diftance,  and  vanifh,  like  the  other  phantoms  of  ima- 
gination, as  we  approach  them.  But  if  the  foldiers  were  already  fo  dejected,  he 
artfully  added,  as  not  to  be  roufed  by  the  fplendid  profpect  of  riches  and  glory 
which  lay  before  them,  it  would  be  folly  to  rely  on  their  fervices :  he  fhouki 
therefore  deliberate,  without  lofs  of  time,  on  returning  to  Cuba,  as  had  been  pro- 
pofed  •,  declaring  that  the  backwardnefs  of  the  private  foldiers  did  not  make  fuch 
an  impreffion  upon  him,  as  the  furprile  of  finding  their  relolution  to  abandon 
the  enterprife  accompanied  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  *. 

Cortez  carried  his  diffimulation  yet  farther.  As  foon  as  the  malcontents  re- 
tired,  at  once  pleafed  and  diflatisried  with  their  reception,  he  gave  directions  for 
publifhing  his  return  to  Cuba ;  ordering  the  captains  immediately  to  embark, 
with  their  refpective  companies,  on  board  the  veffels  under  their  command,  and 
be  in  readinefs  to  fail  early  next  morning.  No  fooner  was  this  feigned  relolu- 
tion known,  than  the  difappointed  adventurers  exclaimed  loudly  againft  it :  the 
emiffarics  of  Cortez  mingled  with  them,  and  inflamed  their  refentment  :  the  cla- 
mour became  general ;  the  whole  camp  feeming  to  be  in  mutiny,  and  eagerly 
demanding  their  general,  whom  they  accufed  of  deceiving  them.  Cortez  was 
not  long  in  making  his  appearance  ;  when,  with  one  voice,  they  exprefied  their 
aftonifhment  and  indignation  at  the  orders  which  they  had  received.  It  was  un- 
worthy, they  laid,  of  the  Caftilian  courage  to  be  daunted  at  the  firft  afpect  of  dan- 
ger, and  infamous  to  turn  their  backs  before  they  had  drawn  their  fwords  •,  de- 
claring that,  for  their  parts,  they  were  determined  not  to  abandon  an  enterprife 
which  had  hitherto  proved  fo  fuccefsful,  and  which  tended  fo  vifibly  to  fpread 
the  knowledge  of  true  religion,  and  to  advance  the  glory  and  the  intereit  of 
Spain  ;  that  they  were  ready,  under  his  command,  to  encounter  every  difficulty, 
in  queft  of  thofe  treafures  and  eftablilfiments  with  which  he  had  fo  long  flattered 
them  •,  but  if  he  was  ferioufly  refolved  to  return  to  Cuba,  and  tamely  relinquilh 
all  his  hopes  of  wealth  and  fame  to  an  envious  rival,  they  would  chufe  another 
general  to  conduct;  them  in  the  path  of  their  wifhes,  while  he,  and  fuch  as  were 
of  the  fame  pufillanimous  opinion,  might  enjoy  their  eafe,  and  fuffcr  that  con- 
tempt which  they  merited,  for  deferting  fo  illuftrious  a  project. 

Delighted  with  this  ardour,  Cortez  took  no  offence  at  the  boldnefs  with  which 
the  remonftrance  was  delivered.  The  fentiments  were  fuch  as  he  himfelf  had 
infpired,  and  the  warmth  of  exprefllon  convinced  him  they  were  felt.  Affecting 
however  to  be  furprifed  at  what  he  had  heard,  he  declared  that  his  orders  to 
prepare  for  returning  to  Cuba,  had  been  iflued  from  a  peifuafion  that  his  troops 

-»  Hetrera,  dec,  II.  lib.  ii  1  -    De  Solis,  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 
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were  fo  difpofed  ;  that  nothing  could  be  more  oppofite  to  his  own  inclination  ; 
and  deference  to  what  he  had  been  told  (by  thofe  who  were  principally  interefted 
in  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition)  was  the  general  wifh  of  his  lbldiers,  only  could 
have  brought  him  to  fuch  a  relblution  :  that  he  was  now  fenfible  he  had  been  mif- 
informed ;  and  as  he  perceived  they  were  animated  by  that  heroic  fpirit  which 
informed  the  bread  of  every  true  Spaniard,  he  would  flay  with  pleafure,  and  re- 
fume  with  frefh  ardour  his  original  plan  of  conqueft  and  colonization,  not  doubt- 
ing but  he  fhould  conduct  them,  in  the  career  of  victory,  to  acquisitions  worthy 
of  their  valour.  But  he  at  the  fame  time  intimated,  that  he  would  have  no 
foldiers  againft  their  inclinations,  the  fervices  of  war  fuiting  ill  with  reluctance, 
and  that  tranfports  fhould  immediately  be  got  ready  for  fuch  as  were  unwilling 
to  follow  his  fortune. 

This  declaration  was  no  fooner  made  than  the  air  rung  with  fhouts  of  univerfol 
applaufe.  Many  expreffed  their  joy,  becaufe  they  really  approved  of  the  mea- 
fure  •,  others,  who  fecretly  condemned  it,  were  obliged  to  join  in  the  acclamations, 
partly  to  conceal  their  difaffection  from  the  general,  and  partly  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  cowardice  from  their  fellow  lbldiers  •,  none  being  fb  hardy  as  to 
oppole  making  a  fettlement  in  Mexico,  or  fo  daftardly  as  to  think  of  de- 
ferring their  companions,  on  account  of  the  danger  or  difficulty  of  the  undertak- 
ing. Without  allowing  the  one  party  leifure  to  reflect,  or  the  ardour  of  the 
other  time  to  cool,  Cortez  fet  about  carrying  into  execution  that  defign  which  he 
had  long  formed.  As  an  introductory  ftep  to  the  fettling  of  a  colony,  he  fum- 
moned  a  council  of  his  principal  officers,  and  by  their  fuffrage  elected  a  council 
and  magiftrates,  in  whom  the  government  was  to  be  vetted,  after  the  manner  of 
a  Spanifh  corporation.  Alonzo  Hernandez  Porto  Carrero,  and  Francifco  de  Mon- 
tejo,  were  appointed  alcades;  Alonzo  Davila,  Pedro  and  Alonfode  Alvarado,  and 
Gonzalo  de  Sandoyal,  were  conftituted  regidores,  and  Juan  de  Efcalante  and 
Francifco  Alvarez  Chico,  were  railed  to  the  dignities  of  chief  alguazils  and  pro- 
curators general.  All  thefe  gentlemen,  and  alio  the  inferior  magiftrates,  were 
firmly  attached  to  Cortez,  and  the  inftrument  of  their  election  was  framed  in  the 
king's  name,  without  any  mention  of  their  dependance  on  Velafquez.  After 
taking  the  accuftomed  oath,  to  obferve  reafon  and  juftice,  according  to  their 
duty,  for  the  greater  fervice  of  God  and  the  king,  they  began  to  exercife  their 
feveral  employments  with  the  ufual  folemnity,  calling  their  intended  fettlement 
Villa  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz,  "  the  Rich  Town  of  the  True  Crofs "  a  name 
feemingly  dictated  by  the  two  principles,  religion  and  avarice,  which  chiefly 
prompted  the  Spaniards  to  all  their  attacks  on"  the  New  World. 

The  firft  meeting  of  thefe  magiftrates  was  diftinguifhed  by  a  meafure  of  great 
importance  •,  the  carrying  of  which  into  action  appears  to  have  been  Cortez's  prin- 
cipal motive  for  ordering  their  election,  before  he  removed  to  the  place  where  the 
fettlement  was  to  be  eftablifhed.  As  foon  as  the  new  council  afl'embled,  he  defired 
leave  to  enter,  and  approaching,  as  a  private  perfon  in  civil  affairs,  with  many 
marks  of  profound  refpecl:,  which  added  dignity  to  the  tribunal,  and  fet  an  ex- 
ample of  reverence  for  its  authority,  he  fpoke  to  the  following  effect,  and  in  terms 
highly  flattering  to  perfons  juft  entering  on  their  authority  :  "  Since,  by  the  mer- 
5  .  cy 
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BOOK  I.  cy  of  God,  we  have  in  this  council  the  perfon  of  the  king  represented,  I  corns 
Y"~jTv~""*-'  into  your  prefence,  as  if  I  appeared  before  him,  without  any  other  view  than 
that  of  the  public  fervice;  in  which  kind  of  ambition  you  will  allow  me  the 
merit  of  not  being  your  inferior.  You  are  now  deliberating  on  the  means  of 
eftablifhing  this  infant  colony,  happy  already  in  depending  upon  your  guardian- 
fhip  ;  and  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  deemed  foreign  to  the  purpofe,  for  me  to  in- 
form you  of  my  thoughts  and  relblutions,  that  you  may  not  have  occafion  to  de- 
liberate afrefh,  and  take  new  meafures,  by  proceeding  upon  ill-founded  fuppo- 
fitions.  The  corporation  which  to-day  begins  to  take  a  form,  under  your  go- 
vernment, is  founded  in  a  country  but  imperfectly  known,  full  of  people,  and 
where  we  have  already  feen  figns  of  refiftance  fufficient  to  convince  us  that  we 
are  engaged  in  an  undertaking  which  will  require  the  utmoft  exertion  of  our  men- 
tal and  perlbnal  abilities.  This  is  not  a. time  to  depend  upon  peaceful  maxims.. 
Or  unarmed  councils  :  your  firft  care  muft  therefore  be  to  preferve  the  army, 
which  ferves  you  as  a  rampart;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you,  that  it  is  not 
at  prefent  in  fuch  a  condition  as  is  requifite  for  our  hopes  and  our  fecurity.  You 
nil  know,  that  I  command  this  army  without  any  other  commiflion  than  that 
which  I  received  from  Diego  Velafquez,  and  which  was  recalled  foon  after  it 
was  given  me.  I  fet  afide  the  injury  which  he  did  me  by  his  diftruft;  but  I 
cannot  fail  to  be  fenfible,  and  I  am  bound  to  mention  it,  that  the  military  pow- 
er, which  we  fo  much  ftand  in  need  of,  is  lodged  at  prefent  in  my  perfon,  con- 
trary to  the  inclinations  of  the  man  who  beftowed  it.  It  is  founded  on  a  title 
that  cannot  conceal  the  weaknefs  of  its  origin.  The  foldiers  are  not  ignorant 
of  this  defecl ;  and  I  am  too  fully  acquainted  with  it  to  defire  to  command 
them  by  fuch  authority,  at  a  time  when  the  moft  perfect  obedience  is  neceffary, 
in  order  to  render  the  enterprile  in  which  we  are  engaged  fucceisful. 

"  It  belongs  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  apply  a  remedy  to  this  inconveniency. 
The  council,  which  here  reprefents  the  king,  may,  in  his  royal  name,,  provide 
for  the  government  of  his  troops,  by  appointing  to  the  command,  and  inverting 
with  proper  authority,  fome  perfon  capable  of  conducting  the  future  operations 
of  the  army.  Several  perfons  fo  qualified  may  be  found  :  and  that  you  may 
proceed  without  delay  to  fuch  election,  and  deliberate  with  all  imaginable  free- 
dom, I  refign,  from  this  moment,  all  right  that  can  accrue  to  me  from  pof- 
fefiion,  and  furrender  into  your  hands  the  title  by  which  1  have  held  it.  As  my 
fole  ambition  is  to  promote  the  public  fervice,  I  can,  be  allured,  without  offer- 
ing the  lead  violence  to  myfclf,  take  up  a  pike  with  the  fame  hand  that  lays 
down  the  truncheon :  and  act  with  equal  alacrity  in  the  humble  ftation  of  a  pri- 
vate foldier,  as  in  she  exalted  character  of  a  general  -,  for  if,  in  war,  men  learn 
to  command  by  obeying,  there  are  alio  cafes,  in  which  the  duty  of  obedience 
is  taught  by  commanding." 

Having  finifhed  his  fpeech,  Cortez  threw  upon  the  table  his  commiflion  from 
Velafquez,  kiffed  the  truncheon,  and  delivering  it  into  the  hands  of  the  alcades, 
retired  to  his  rent.  As  he  had  already  concerted  meafures  with  his  con- 
fidants, he  was  under  little  anxiety  about  the  event;  and  the  refolution  of 
the  council  foon  relieved  him  from  .any  degree  of  fulpence.     They  admitted  his- 

re- 
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rtfignation  -,  but,  as  he  had  given  the  moft  fatisfying  proofs  of. his  abilities  for?    CHAP.  IV. 
command,  they-  unammoufly  clecled  him  chief  juftice  of  the  colony,  and  captain--    ^^"T^ 
general  of  the  forces,  ordering  his  com  mi  Hi  on  to  be  made  out  in  the  king's  name., 
with  the  moft  ample  powers,  which- were  to  continue  in  force  until  the  royal  will, 
mould  be  known.    In  order  to  ftamp  this  act  with  general  approbation,  and  filence 
every  cavil  againft  its  legality,  the  council  immediately  called  together  the  troops,  . 
who  were  prepared  for  the  occafion,-  and  acquainted  them  with  what  had  been-, 
refolved.     The  army  with  loud  huzzas  ratified  the  choice  of  the  council  •,  and  the 
magiftratrs  inftantly  waited  upon  Cortez,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  the- 
foldiers,  now  the  only  citizens,  and  preiented  him  with  his  new  commiffion,  which 
he  received  with  many  profeffions  of  refpecl:  and  gratitude  *. 

Cortez  having  thus  brought  his  intrigues  to  the  defired  ilTue,  and  fhaken  off 
his  mortifying  dependance  on  the  governor  of  Cuba,  began  to  excrcife  more  ex- 
tenlive  powers.  He  had  formerly  felt  himself  the  deputy  of  a  fubject,  who  had 
revoked  his  fub-delegated  juriidiction,  but  to  whom  he  was  ftill  accountable  for 
his  conduct:  he  now  acled  as  the  reprefentative  of  his  fovereign,  and  affumed  a 
proportional  degree  of  authority.  He  had  no  occafion  henceforth  to  temporize, 
and  court  thofe  whom  he  had  a  right  to  command.  His  resolutions  became 
more  firm,  and  his  manner  more  ftately.  The  adherents  of  Velafquez,  obferving 
this  change  in  his  behaviour,  and  aware  of  its  caufe,  could  no  longer  continue 
fileno  fpeftators  of  his  actions.  They  declaimed  openly  againft  the  proceedings 
of  the  council  as  illegal,  and  thofe  of  the  army  as  mutinous.  Cortez,  at  firft, 
did  all  that  lay  in  his  power,  in  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  without  proceeding  to 
extremities  ;  but  finding  that  gentle  meafures  had  not  the  defired  effecT:,  he  ordered 
Diego  de  Ordaz,  Pedro  Efcudero,  and  Juan  Velafquez  de  Leon,  the  chief  pro- 
pagators of  thefe  feditious  principles,,  to  be  feized,  loaded  with  chains,  and  car- 
ried on  board  the  fleet.  Aftoniftied,  and  overawed,  by  this  well-timed  acl  of 
feverity,  their  afTociates  remained  quiet ;  and  Cortez,  more  defirous  to  reclaim', 
than  to  punifh  his  prifoners,  fought  their  friendftiip  with  fo  much  affiduity  and 
addrefs,  while  he  threatened  them  with  the  lofs  of  their  heads,  that  a  perfect  re- 
conciliation was  brought  about,  without  any  mean  compliance  on  the  one  fide, 
or  any  fervile  advance  on  the  other.  Nay,  what  is  truly  remarkable,  and 
equally  for  the  honour  of  both  parties,  thefe  very  men  became  the  firmeft  friends, 
and  moft  favoured  officers  of  Cortez  ;  and  on  the  moft  trying  occafions,  neither 
their  connexion  with  the  governor  of  Cuba,  nor  the  remembrance  of  the  indig- 
nity which  they  had  fuffered,  tempted  them  to  fwerve  from  an  inviolable  attach- 
ment to  his  intereft,  nor  did  he  ever  betray  the  leaft  jealoufy  or  diffidence  of  their 
condu£t.-j-. 

Having  now  eftablifhed  his  authority  on  the  moft  folid  bafis  of  which  circum- 
ftances  would  admit,  Cortez  began  to  take  meafuras  for  removing  the  fleet  and 
army  to  the  place  where  the  fettlement  was  to  be  founded.  For  this  purpofe  it 
was  neceffary  to  fend  a  party  in  fearch  of  provifions,  which  grew  extremely  fcarce 
in  the  camp.  Pedro  de  Alvarado  was  accordingly  difpatched  with  an  hundred 
•  De  Soils,  lib.  ii.  c.  7.     Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  f   Id.  ibid. 
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men,  to  range  the  neighbouring  country,  which  he  found  entirely  deferted,  and 
returned  in  a  fhort  time  with  a  plentiful  fupply  of  Indian  wheat,  fowls,  and  other 
neceffaries.  Every  thing  was  now  difpofed  for  quitting  St.  Juan  de  Ulua.  The 
fleet  let  fail  for  the  bay  of  Quiabiflan,  and  Cortez  proceeded  with  the  army  by 
land,  taking  the  road  of  Zempoalla,  and  lending  out  fcouts  to  examine  the  coun- 
try. On  his  arrival  on  the  frontiers  of  this  province,  he  found  all  the  houfes 
and  villages  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  and  even  without  any  furniture  or  pro- 
-vifions ;  a  circumftance  which  created  fufpicion,  that  the  cazique's  overtures  of 
friendship  were  infincere.  The  temples  only  were  left  in  their  former  firuation. 
There  the  Spaniards  found  feveral  idols,  inftruments  for  facrificing,  made  of 
flint,  the  fragments  of  fome  human  victims,  and  certain  books,  fuppofed  to  con- 
tain the  principles  of  the  Mexican  religion,  made  of  long  (kin  or  varnifhed  cloth, 
fo  folded  that  every  doubling  made  a  leaf,  and  written  or  painted  with  that  kind 
of  imagery,  fymbols,  or  hieroglyphics,  ufed  in  the  difpatches  fent  by  Teutile  to 
Montezuma. 

The  army  took  up  their  quarters  the  fir  ft  night  in  fome  of  the  beft  houfes,  and 
continued  their  march  next  morning  through  the  fame  fufpicious  folitude,  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  be  attacked,  till  they  entered  lome  delightful  meadows,  or 
favannas,  where  they  met  twelve  Indians  laden  with  provifions,  as  a  prdent  to 
Cortez  from  the  cazique  of  Zcmpoalla,  and  a  fecond  invitation  to  come  to  his 
town,  where  he  fhould  be  more  plentifully  entertained.  This  gave  Cortez  fome 
encouragement  to  proceed,  though  it  did  not  entirely  efface  the  doubts  which  he 
entertained  concerning  the  cazique's  fidelity.;  he  therefore  retained  fix  of  the  In- 
dians as  guides,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  aiking  them  queftions. 

When  Cortez  approached  the  city  of  Zcmpoalla,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  fame  name,  he  was  accofted  by  twelve  noble  Indians,  who  complimented 
him  in  their  cazique's  name,  and  apologized  for  their  matter  not  doing  himielf 
the  honour  of  paying  his  refpects  in  peribn.  The  town  was  large,  and  fituated 
between  two  rivers,  which  defcending  from  fome  mountains  at  a  fmall  diftance, 
fertilized  the  country,  and  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  profpect.  The  buildings 
were  of  Rone,  covered  or  adorned  with  a  fort  of  lime,  white  and  fhining,  which 
made  one  of  the  fcouts  return  exclaiming,  that  the  walls  were  of  filver;  a  mif- 
take  which  occafioned  much  merriment  in  the  army,  and  was  afterwards  made  a 
jell  of  by  many  who  probably  believed  it  at  the  time.  The  fquares  and  ftreets  were 
filled  with  vslt  crowds  of  people,  alTembled  to  behold  the  entry  of  the  Spaniards; 
but  without  any  arms  thac  could  give  die  lead  fufpicion,  or  any  noife  except  what 
ufually  proceeds  from  an  admiring  multitude.  The  cazique  came  out  to  the 
gate  of  his  palace,  fupported  by  fome  of  his  nobles,  to  whom  he  feemed  to  owe 
all  his  morion,  being  exceedingly  fat  and  unwieldly.  His  habit  was  a  mantle 
of  fine  cotton  thrown  over  his  naked  body,  enriched  with  various  jewels  and 
pendants,  which  he  alio  wore  in  his  ears  and  lips,  and  altogether  made  a  moft 
ludicrous  appearance.  Cortez  found  it  necefiary  to  check  the  rifibility  of  his 
(oldiers  ;  and  as  he  had  occafion  to  put  fome  reltraint  upon  himfelf,  the  order 
was  given  with  a  forced  feverity.     But  as  foon  as  the  cazique  began  to  fpeak,  re- 
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ceiving  the  general  with  his  arms,  and  welcoming  the  reft  of  the  officers,   his     CHAP.  IV. 
good  fenfe  was  confpicuous,  and  gained  the  reipeel  of  the  underftanding.     His     a""d"Vi7""J 
difcourfe  was  ftiort,  and  to  the  purpoie,  dcfiring  Cortez  to  retire  to  reft  after  his 
journey,  and  quarter  his  troops  in  the  apartments  provided  for   them  ;  adding, 
that  he  would  take  an  opportunity  to  vifit  him  next  morning,  when  they  could 
talk  more  at  leifure  concerning  their  common  interefts. 

As  an  introduction  to  this  vifir,  the  cazique  fent  Cortez  a  prefent  of  jewels  and 
gold,  to  the  value  of  about  two  thouiand  pefos.  He  came  foon  after  himfelf, 
with  a  iplendid  retinue,  carried  on  men's  moulders,  in  a  kind  of  litter  or  palan- 
quin. Cortez  went  out  to  receive  him,  attended  by  his  principal  officers  ;  and, 
after  the  firft  compliments  were  over,  retired  into  a  private  apartment,  accom- 
panied by  the  cazique  and  his  interpreters,  judging  it  prudent  to  talk  to  him  with- 
out other  witneffes.  Having  made  the  ulual  fpeech  relative  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  king  his  mafter,  the  purpufe  of  his  coming,  and  the  errors  of  idolatry,  Cortez 
proceeded  to  tell  the  cazique,  That  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  embaffy  was 
to  redrefs  wrongs,  punifh  violence,  and  take  part  with  juftice  and  reafon  ;  touch- 
ing on  this  point  with  a  view  of  leading  him,  by  degrees,  to  complain  of 
Montezuma,  and  to  diicover  what  advantages  might  be  drawn  from  his  diflike  of 
that  monarch.  The  change  of  his  countenance  loon  difcovered  that  the  proper 
ftring  had  been  touched.  Before  he  attempted  any  anfwer,  he  began  to  figh,  and 
at  lait  broke  out  into  bitter  lamentations  of  his  unhappy  condition  ;  telling  Cortez, 
that  all  the  caziques  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  were  under  a  milerable  and 
fhameful  flavery,  groaning  beneath  the  oppreffions  and  tyrannies  of  Montezuma, 
without  fufficient  force  to  free  themlelves,  or  even  courage  to  think  of  a  remedy- 
He  intimated  a  wifh,  that  the  gallant  ftrangers  might  affift  in  recovering  the  li- 
berties of  the  Mexicans  ;  but  faid  it  was  not  his  defign,  by  any  trifling  prefents 
which  he  had  the  power  of  bellowing,  to  engage  the  general  in  fo  difficult  an  un- 
dertaking, nor  would  it  be  confident  with  the  laws  of  friendfhip  to  fell  his  infig- 
nifkant  krvices  at  fo  high  a  price. 

Cortez  difcovered  a  mixture  of  art  and  generofity  in  this  difcourfe,  which  he 
anfwered  by  giving  the  cazique  the  highefl  opinion  of  the  Spaniffi  valour  and  juf- 
tice. He  little  regarded  Montezuma's  power,  he  faid,  having  Heaven  on  his  fide, 
and  a  natural  predominancy  over  tyrants  ;  but  he  was  under  an  indifpenfable 
neceffity,  he  added,  ot  palling  on  to  Quiabiflan,  where  the  oppreffed  and  in- 
jured might  apply  for  his  protection,  and  all  who,  having  juftice  on  their  fide, 
flood  in  need  of  his  anus.  This  information  he  defired  the  cazique  to  commu- 
nicate to  his  friends,  and  affure  them,  that  Montezuma  would  ceafe  to  tyrannize, 
or  fail  in  the  attempt,  while  he  undertook  their  defence  '*. 

Immediately  after  this  interview  Cortez  prepared  for  his  departure,  extremely 
well  fatisfied  with  his  reception  at  Zempoalla,  and  the  difpofition  in  v/hich  he  had 
found  the  cazique,  whence  he  drew  prefages  favourable  to  his  great  defign  :  3nd 
other  circumftances  confpired  to  convince  him  of  the  cazique's  fincerity.     Whea 

-*  De  Solis,  Hb.  ii.  c.  8.     Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 
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he  was  ready  to  march,  that  prince  fent  him,  as  a  particular  mark  of  his  friend i'h;p ,,. 
a  prelent  of  twenty  maidens,  all  of  them  the  daughters  of  principal  men,  for  the 
ufe  of  himfelf  and  his  officers  •,  and  alio  fupphtd  the  army  with  a  number  of 
thole  Indians  called  Tamames,  whole  office  was  to  pcrlorm  all  fervile  labour,  in 
order  to  carry  the  baggage  and  provifions.  Thefe  men  were  a  great  relief  to  the 
Spanifh  foldiers,  who  had  hitherto  not  only  been  obliged  to  carry  their  own  bag- 
gage,  but  alio  to  drag  along  the  artillery. 

Cortez,-  on  hisarrival  at  Quiabiflan  lound  the  town,  though  naturally  ftrong,. 
entirely deferted  ;  nor  could  he  meet  with  any  perion  togive  him  theleaft  intelligence 
of  thecaufe  of  fuch  defolation,  till  coming  to  a  lquare,  where  fome  temples  flood,., 
fourteen  or  fifteen  priefts  came  out  pompoufly  dreffed,  and  accofted  him  in  a  moft 
refpectful  manner,  uflng  every  argument  in  their  power  to  deprecate  his  difplea- 
lure.     He  encouraged  them  by  carefies  and  prelents  •,   when    recovering  from 
their  fright,  which  they  had  affected  to  conceal,  they  gave  him  to   underftand,. 
that  their  cazique  had  withdrawn  himfelf  in  order  to  avoid  engaging  in  a  war 
with  fuch  terrible  enemies*  or  endangering  his  perfon,  by  trufting  to  the  genero- 
fity  of  (hangers,  and  that  it  was  impoffible  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  fol- 
lowing his  example;  but  asfoon  as  they  ffiould  be  made  acquainted  with  thegood- 
nefs  of  fuch  honourable  guefts,  they  would  immediately  return  to  their  houfes,, 
and  account  it  a  particular  happinefs  to  ferve  and  obey  them.     Cortez  gave  the 
priefts  frefh  affurances  of  his  friendly  intentions  ;  and  by  their  perfuafion  feveral 
families  returned  to  the  town  that  night,  and  next  day  it  was  full  of  inhabitants. 

Among  others  the  cazique  returned,  bringing  with  him  the  chief  of  Zem- 
poalla,  who  undertook  to  apologize  for  the  diffidence  which  his  neighbour  had 
(hewn  of  the  Spaniards.  This  matter  being  fettled,  they  both  voluntarily  in- 
troduced their  complaints  of  Montezuma,  and  teftified  their  fincerity  by  the  tears 
which  they  (he'd,  and  the  keen  expreffions  of  their  refentment.  They  patheti- 
cally represented  the  rnilery  of  the  people,  and  the  dilhonour  of  the  nobility  ; 
and  the  cazique  of  Zempoalla  added,  by  way  of  climax,  "This  tyrant,  alike 
rapacious  and  cruel,  befides  impoveriffiing  us  by  his  exactions,  and  raifing  his 
wealth  out  of  our  calamities,  demands  our  fons  to  be  offered  as  victims  on  the 
altars  of  his  gods,  while  his  officers  forcibly  tear  from  us  our  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, in  order  to  facrifice  them  to  purpofes  more  difhonourable  *. 

Cortez  endeavoured  to  comfort  the  dilconfolate  chiefs,  by  alluring  them  of  his 
protection,  and  was  inquiring  into  their  ftrength,  and  the  number  of  tribes  that 
would  take  arms,  in  order  to  relcue  themfelves  from  fuch  an  ignominous  (Livery, 
when  two  or  three  Indians  entered,  with  all  the  marks  of  horror  and  furprife  in  their 
looks,  and  whifpered  fomething  to  the  caziques,  which  made  them  quit  the  apart- 
ment in  great  confufion,  without  the  ceremony  of  taking  leave.  The  caufe  of 
this  alarm  was  prefently  known.  Six  of  Montezuma's  royal  commiflaries,  fuch, 
as  ufually  went  through  the  empire  to  levy  his  tributes,  had  entered  the  town,  and 
were  then  paffing  before  the  Spanifti  quarters.     Cortez  went  out,  accompanied 

*  De  Soli:,  lib.  ii.  c.  9.     Plerrera    dec.  II.  lib.  iii.  04. 
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by  his  captains,  to  fee  the  proceffion,  which  was  a  fpectacle  altogether  new  to  the  CHAP.  IV. 
Spaniards.  The  commiffaries  were  carried  in  litters  on  men's  fhoulders  attended  A  D  "TT^ 
by  a  great  number  of  fervants  and  inferior  officers,  who  with  large  fans,  made  of 
beautifal  feathers,  cooled  their  mafters,  or  fhaded  them  from  the  fun,  as  occa- 
fion  required.  Their  drefs  was  magnificent,  confiding  of  fine  cotton  mantles 
adorned  with  gold  and  precious  ftones,  rich  plumes  on  their  heads,  and  jewels 
in  their  ears,  nofes,  and  lips.  They  paffed  Cortez,  in  much  ftate,  without  deign- 
ing to  pay  him  the  leaft  mark  of  refpect.  On  the  contrary,  they  ieemed  to  eye 
him  with  a  look  of  indignation  and  contempt ;  which  lb  irritated  the  Spanifh 
foldiers,  that  they  would  havechaftifed  the  haughty  Mexicans,  had  they  not  been 
reftrained  by  the  general,  who  refted  fatisfied,  at  the  time,  with  fending  Donna 
IVJarina,  attended  by  a  fufficient  guard,  in  order  to  gather  an  account  of  their 
proceedings.  By  her  means  he  learned,  that,  having  feated  themfelves  in  the 
town-houfe,  they  fummoned  the  caziques  to  appear  before  them  ;  and  after 
reprimanding  them  feverely,  for  daring  to  hold  any  intercourle  with  thofe  ftrangers 
whom  the  emperor  had  commanded  to  quit  his  dominions,  they  demanded,  as  art 
expiation  for  that  guilt,  twenty  human  victims,  to  be  facrificed  to  the  gods  of 
the  great  Montezuma. 

As  foon  as  Cortez  was  informed  of  this  horrid  demand,  he  fent  for  the  caziques 
in  the  moft  private  manner.  On  their  appearance,  he  told  them,  that  being  able 
to  penetrate  into  their  molt  fecret  thoughts,  he  found  they  were  difpofed  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  cruel  command  of  the  Mexican  officers  •,-  and  while  they  ftood 
amazed  at  this  feeming  myftery,  he  charged  them,  under  pain  of  his  difpleafure, 
not  to  countenance  fuch  abominations,  or  any  longer  comply  with  the  ffiockino- 
impofition  of  tributes  in  human  blood  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  affemble  their 
people,  to  feize  the  commiffaries,  and  leave  him  to  maintain  what  was  done  by 
his  advice.  The  boldnefs  of  this  order  terrified  the  caziques,  who  dreaded  the 
anger  of  Montezuma,  and  were  grown  fo  pufillanimous  by  the  habit  of  fuffering, 
that  they  even  refpedted  the  rod  of  tyranny  :  at  firft  they  politively  refufed  to  exe- 
cute it;  but  when  Cortez  repeated  his  charge,  in  a  refolute  tone,  they  collected 
their  retainers,  and  feized  the  officers,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  populace,  who  were 
delighted  with  this  fpirited  exertion,  and  enjoyed  in  idea  the  punifhment  which 
they  hoped  to  fee  inflicted  on  thofe  inftruments  of  tyranny  and  barbarity. 

The  caziques  propofed  to  execute  their  prifoners  in  the  moft  ignominious  man- 
ner ;  but  finding  Cortez  averfe  to  fuch  a  meafure,  they  defired  permifilon  at 
leaft  to  facrifice  them  to  their  gods,  as  if  this  had  been  a  kind  of  lenity,  their 
fuperftition  being  no  lefs  barbarous  than  that  of  the  Mexicans.  Willing  in  the 
meantime,  to  prevent  bloodfhed,  Cortez  put  the  commiffaries  under  a  Spanifli 
guard  ;  and  as  he  did  not  entirely  approve,  on  mature  deliberation,  of  com- 
mencing hoftilities  againft  Montezuma,  without  fome  better  reafon,  nor  thought 
it  advifable  to  hazard  the  difpleafure  of  that  party  which  was  forming  among  the 
malcontents,  he  refolved  to  fteer  a  middle  courfe  •,  to  fufpend  the  effects  of  the 
refentment  fhewn  by  the  caziques,  and,  without  difgufting  his  new  allies,  to 
make  a  merit  with  the  emperor  of  having  faved  his  officers  from  the  intended 
5-  B  b  punilh- 
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punilliment.  In  conicquence  of  this  refolution,  he  ordered  two  of  the  prilbners 
to  be  brought -to  him  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy  at  midnight  ;  and  after  receiving 
them  courteoufiy,  he  told  them,  that  he  had  lent  for  them  in  order  to  fet  them  at 
liberty  ;  that  they  owed  this  favour  folely  to  his  friendfhip,  and  might  affure 
Montezuma,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  procure  the  releale  of  the  other  prilbners, 
as  well  as  to  convince  the  caziques  of  their  fault,  in  refufing  obedience  to  the 
lacred  orders  of  their  fovereign.  For  his  own  part,  he  faid,  he  was  defirous  of 
peace,  and  hoped  to  deferve,  by  his  exemplary  conduct,  all  the  relpect  and  gra- 
titude due  to  the  ambaffador  of  a  great  and  generous  prince. 

The  Mexican  officers  expreffed  in  the  warmelt  manner  their  fenfe  of  the  obli- 
gation conferred,  but  intimated  their  fear  of  being  again  feized,  on  which  Cortez 
ordered  them  be  be  conveyed  in  a  boat  beyond  the  limits  of  Zempoalla.  Nor  did 
his  finefle  end  here.  Next  morning  when  the  caziques  acquainted  him,  in  the 
utmoft  terror  and  confufion,  that  two  of  the  prifoners  had  made  their  efcape,  he 
affected  to  be  much  furprifed  and  incenfed,  blaming  feverely  their  want^Jf  vigi- 
lance ■,  and  under  this  pretence,  he  ordered  the  remaining  prilbners  to  Be  carried 
on  board  the  fleet,  faying,  that  he  would  take  upon  himfelf  the  care  of  their  im- 
prifonment :  an  artifice  by  which  he  not  only  fecured  the  confidence  of  the  two 
caziques,  but  opened  a  road  to  favour  with  Montezuma,  by  charging  his  officers 
to  treat  the  prifoners  with  all  poflible  kindnels. 

Thus  did  Cortez  purfue  his  fchemes  with  the  moft  refined  policy,  the  good 
effects  of  which  were  foon  evident.  The  fame  of  the  valour,  juftice,  and  benig- 
nity of  the  Spaniards,  quickly  fpread  through  the  neighbouring  provinces  ;  and 
the  caziques  of  Quiabiflan  and  Zempoalla  acquainted  all  their  friends  and  allies 
of  the  happinefs  they  enjoyed  under  the  protection  of  the  ftrangers  •,  being  freed 
from  oppreffion,  and  fecured  in  their  liberties,  by  an  invincible  people,  who  knew 
the  very  thoughts  of  men,  and  feemed  ot  a  fuperior  nature.  It  was  even  rumour- 
ed, that  the  gods  had  come  down  to  Quiabiflan,  darting  lightning  at  Montezuma 
for  his  impiety  ;  and  this  report  gained  fo  much  credit,  as  produced  a  venera- 
tion, that  greatly  facilitated  the  defigns  of  the  Spaniards.  Above  thirty 
caziques,  lords  of  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  called  Totonaques,  who  inhabited 
the  mountainous  part  of  the  country,  and  were  inveterate  enemies  of  Montezuma, 
came  and  paid  their  refpects  to  Cortez,  offered  their  troops  to  affift  him  in  any 
enterprife,  and  furrendered  themfelves  wholly  to  his  obedience,  folemnly  fwear- 
mg  fidelity  and  vaffalage  to  the  king  of  Spain  *. 

This  confederacy  being  formed,  the  mind  of  Cortez  was  more  at  eafe,  and  he 
refolved  to  found  the  town  of  Villa  Rica,  which  had  hitherto  exifted  only  in 
name,  as  the  next  grand  ftep  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  undertaking.  For  that  pur- 
pofe  the  plain  between  Quiabiflan  and  the  fea  was  pitched  upon,  becaule  of  its 
fertility  and  conveniency,  abounding  in  wood  and  water,  and  being  contiguous 
to  a  good  harbour.  The  workmen  were  diftributed  according  to  their  leveral 
profeffions  •,  and  the  Indians  of  Zempoalla  and  Quiabiflan  aflifting,  with  equal 

*  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.     De  Solis,  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
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fkill  and  induftry,  die  houfes,  or  rather  huts,  began  to  rife  incredibly  fa  ft,  and  CHAP.  IV. 
the  compafs  of  the  town  was  marked  out  by  a  mud  wall,  of  fufficient  ftrength  to  ^.  D.  1510. 
refill  the  aflaults  of  an  Indian  army.  The  principal  Spanifh  officers  laboured  with 
as  much  diligence  as  the  meaneit  ibldier,  Cortez  hirnfelf  letting  them  an  example 
of  activity  and  perfeverance  in  toil.  Not  iatisfied  with  that  fcanty  induftry, 
which  is  thought  fufficient  in  a  fuperior  to  encourage  others,  he  applied  both  his 
hands  and  his  fhoulders  to  the  work  ;  roufing  perfons  of  all  ranks  to  a  generous 
emulation,  by  convincing  them,  that  every  thing  is  honourable  and  praife-worthy 
that  contributes  to  the  public  good  *. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  thus  occupied  in  fccuring  themfelves  a  retreat,  by 
the  efforts  of  their  united  induftry,  the  councils  of  Montezuma  were  diffracted 
by  contradictory  refolutions.  When  informed  of  the  reception  given  to  the  ob- 
noxious ftrangers,  by  the  chiefs  of  Zempoalla  and  Quiabiflan,  he  was  fo  highly 
enraged.,  that  he  commanded  a  numerous  army  to  be  affembed,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  propofed  to  march  in  perfon,  in  order  to  punifh  the  perfidious  caziques, 
threatening  to  feize  the  Spaniards  alive,  and  facrifice  them  to  his  gods.  But  on 
the  arrival  of  the  officers  whom  Cortez  had  releafed,  a  new  relblution  was  formed. 
They  dwelt  on  the  valour,  generofity,  and  courtefy  of  the  captain  of  the  ftrangers, 
whofe  views  were  wholly  pacific,  and  whofe  refpect  for  the  great  Montezuma  was 
as  profound  as  that  of  the  molt  faithful  of  his  fubjects.  The  anger  of  the  haughty 
monarch  was  appeafed,  and  he  determined  to  try  once  more  the  effect  of  a  ne^ocia- 
tion  recommended  by  prefents.  In  order  to  give  more  weight  to  his  fuit,  he  ap- 
pointed two  of  his  nephews,  affifted  by  five  aged  caziques,  as  counfellors,  and  at- 
tended by  a  magnificent  retinue,  to  wait  upon  Cortez. 

This  embafiy  arrived  when  the  new  city  was  almoft  finifhed.  After  delivering 
the  prefent,  together  with  the  emperor's  thanks  for  the  civilities  fhewn  to  his 
officers,  the  ambaffadors  complained  of  the  difloyalty  and  prefumption  of  the 
caziques  ;  remarking  that,  though  Montezuma  could  entirely  rely  on  the  leader 
of  the  ftrangers  for  the  releafe  of  the  reft  of  his  officers,  he  could  not  help  ex-  J 

preffing  his  furpriie,  that  fo  wife  and  gallant  a  people  fhould  chufe  to  refide  amono- 
rebels  :  and  they  concluded  with  the  emperor's  requeft  that  the  Spaniards  fhould 
immediately  leave  that  country,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  punifhin°- 
the  traitors  without  breach  of  friendfhip  •,  admonifhing  Cortez,  at  the  fame  time 
to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  advancing  to  the  court  of  Mexico,  as  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  the  journey  were  inexpreffibly  great.  On  this  laft  point  they  en- 
larged with  a  myfterious  tedioufnefs,  it  being  the  principal  article  in  their  inft ruc- 
tions. 

Cortez  received  the  Mexican  ambaffadors  with  great  refpect  •,  and,  in  order  to 
conciliate  their  good  will,  before  he  returned  his  anfwer,  he  commanded  the  four 
imprifoned  officers  to  be  brought  from  on  board  the  fleet,  and  delivering  them  up 
laid,  That  he  hoped  the  error  committed  by  the  caziques  was  amended  by  the  refti- 

*  Id.  ibid. 
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BOOK  I.  anion  now  made  j  that  the  commiffaries,  by  their  cruel  and  extravagant  demands, 
'— — , — -J  had  in  fome  meafure  drawn  upon  themselves  the  infult  of  that  imprifonment-, 
ft.  D.  1519.     ^^j  ^^^  ^^  ^^  reafoii  tQ  reren(.  thejr  i-everil;yj  as  jt  was  Occafioned  by  the  civilities 

generoufly  (hewn  to  him  and  his  companions,  when  abandoned  by  Pilpatoe  and 
Teutile,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  hofpitality  and  of  nations :  but  having  nothing  in 
view  but  peace,  he  was  unwilling,  he  remarked,  to  dwell  upon  grievances ;  and  that 
Montezuma  might  reft  affured,  that  no  attempt  fhould  be  made  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  royal  authority  by  the  caziqp.es  of  Zempoalla  and  Quiabiflan,  nor  by 
thole  of  the  mountains,  who  were  entirely  at  the  devotion  of  their  new  guefts. 
As  to  what  regarded  himfelf,  he  added,  that  he  would  explain  the  purpofe  of  his 
embaffy,  when  he  had  the  honour  of  being  admitted  into  the  emperor's  prefence; 
in  bar  of  which,  fo  neceffary  vifit,  dangers  and  difficulties  would  be  difregarded, 
the  Spaniards  being  inured  to  hardfriips,  and  accu Homed  to  feck  glory  amid  the 
greateft  perils. 

This  Ipeech  Cortez  delivered  in  a  tone  fo  firm,  that  the  Mexican  ambaffadors 
did  not  daie  to  reply,  though  it  was  evident  they  were  diffatisfied.  He  difmiffcd 
them  with  many  marks  of  refpecl,  and  a  prefent  of  European  trinkets  •,  in  full 
confidence  that,  notwithftanding  their  difappointment  with  refpecl:  to  the  princi- 
pal object  of  their  deputation,  their  report  would  prove  favourable  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Spaniards.  Nor  W2S  this  the  only  advantage  which  Cortez  derived 
from  this  embaffy.  It  exalted  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  Indians.  They  con- 
ceived that  he  muft  be  fome  deity,  and  none  of  the  leaft  powerful,  who,  with 
fo  finall  a  force,  durft  prefume  to  oppofe  a  mighty  monarch,  and  whofe  friend- 
fhip  Montezuma,  too  proud  to  kneel  even  to  his  gods,  folicited  with  prefents, 
which  they  confidered  as  facrifices  *. 

Cortez  had  occafion  for  all  his  policy  and  difcernment ;  talents,  in  his  fitua- 
tion,  no  lefs  neceffary  than  valour.  He  was  obliged  to  guard  againft  the  ielfifh, 
and  fecret  defigns  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  to  oppofe  the  open  attacks  of  his 
enemies.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  the  former  now  occurred.  The  cazique  of 
Zempoalla  being  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  chief  of  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Zempazingo,  and  thinking  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  take  vengeance,  and 
enrich  himfelf  with  plunder,  told  Cortez,  that  a  body  of  Mexicans  were  quar- 
tered in  the  capital  of  that  diftridt,  and  wafted  his  fields,  and  defolated 
his  territory-  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  ftrangers.  Cortez  be- 
lieved the  feigned  relation  ;  and  thinking  it  neceffary  to  fupport  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  arms,  as  well  as  that  character  of  deliverer,  which  he  had  afiumed, 
marched  with  four  hundred  Spaniards,  and  two  thoufand  Zempoallans,  to 
attack  the  town  of  Zempazingo  ;  but  to  his  aftonifhmtnt,  he  found  the  place 
entirely  deferted.  The  deceit  was  difcovered  by  means  of  fome  priefts,  who 
had  ventured  to  remain  in  the  temples  :  the  Zempoallan  captains,  whofe 
people  were  already  loaded  with  booty,  were  feverely  reprimanded,  and 
threatened,  for  attempting  to  make  their  protector  the  inftrument  of  their 
private  revenge ;  and  the  cazique  of  Zempazingo,  charmed  with  the  generofity 
*  Dc  Sglis,  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
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of  Cortez,  who  had  ordered  all  the  plunder  to  be  reftored,  fubmitted  himfelf  vo-     BOOK  I. 

luntarily  to  the  crown  of  Spain  *.  * v~— < 

When  Cortez  returned  to  Zempoalla,  he  found  the  cazique  waiting  for  him, 
at  fome  little  dilfance  from  the  town,  with  great  ftore  of  provifions  to  refrefh  the 
army,  and  much  afhamed  and  troubled,  that  his  deceit  was  difcovered.  Heat- 
tempted  an  excufe,  but  the  general  would  not  hear  it;  telling  him  that  he  had 
laid  afide  his  difpleafure,  and  defired  an  amendment  in  future,  which  was 
the  only  atonement  for  pardoned  crimes.  Happy  to  be  fo  readily  forgiven,  the- 
cazique  prepared  another  prefent  of  eight  beautiful  virgins  of  high  condition. 
One  of  them  was  his  niece,  whom  he  intended  for  the  general,  defiring  that  he 
would  take  her  as  a  wife,  and  diftribute  the  reft  among  his  officers.  But  Cortez, 
after  expreffing  his  fenfe  of  the  honour  intended  him,  replied,  that  it  was  not 
lawful  for  the  Spaniards  to  take  wives  of  a  different  religion  ;  and  therefore  de- 
clined receiving  the  damfels,  in  that  character,  till  fuch  time  as  they  fhould  be- 
come Chriftians. 

The  intemperate  zeal  of  Cortez,  roufed  by  this  act  of  felf-denial,  had  almoft 
proved  fatal  to  his  whole  enterprife.  While  attempting  in  vain  to  perfuade  the 
cazique  to  embrace  Chriftianity,  fome  of  his  fanatical  foldiers  entered,  and  cried 
they  could  no  longer  bear  the  impieties  which  thofe  hardened  idolaters  daily  prac- 
tifed  in  their  fight ;  and  that,  before  they  entered  upon  any  other  undertaking 
they  ought  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  God,  which  was  the  chief  motive  of  their 
coming  thither,  and  for  which  they  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives.  Cortez 
commended  their  pious  refolution  •,  and  forgetting  at  once  all  the  dictates  of  de- 
cency and  found  policy,  accompanied  them  to  the  principal  temple,  where,  in  a 
transport  of  enthufiatic  fury,  he  ordered  all  the  idols  to  be  thrown  down  and 
broken,  and  a  crucifix  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  be  erected  in  their 
ftead  f .  The  people  beheld  this  outrage  with  aftonifhnient  and  horror,  takino- 
Heaven  to  witnefs  that  they  had  no  hand  in  it  :  the  priefts  excited  them  to  arms  -, 
but  fo  great  was  the  afcendency  of  Cortez,  who  ordered  the  cazique  and  fome  of 
the  chief  nobility  to  be  fecured,  that  the  tumult  was  appeafed  without  blood* 
filed  ;  and  the  Indian  maids  being  now  baptized  and  given  away,  concord  was 
perfectly  re-eftablilhed,  and  the  ties  of  rriendfhip  ftrengthened  by  thofe  of 
blood  f. 

Cortez   having   thus  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  Zempoallans,  marched 
immediately  for  his  new  fettlement  of  Villa  Rica  •,  and  when  he  arrived  there, 

*  'Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  iii.  c   4.     De  Solis,  lib.  ii.  c.  it.  f  The  arguments 

made  ufe  of  by  Cortez,  in  order  to  convert  the  Zempoallans,  as  found  in  Herrera,  are  very  plau- 
fible,  though  foniewhat  laughable.  After  telling  them,  tri3t  the  God  of  the  Chriflians  was  the 
giver  of  life,  health,  and  plentiful  harvelta,  he  informed  them,  that  this  Divinity  had  loved  mankind 
in  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  ccme  into  the  world  for  our  falvation,  and  take  (1cm  in  the  virgin  womb 
of  a  lady,  whofe  image  (to  which  he  pointed)  was  honoured  by  all  the  catholic  church,  and  through 
wliDfe  interceflion  they  m'ght  expett  greater  bleffir.gs  than  from  their  idols.  Hift.  Gen.  dec.  II. 
lib.  iii.  c.  4.  J  Herrera,  d?c.  II.  lib.  iii.  c.  4. 
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he  found  a  fmall  veffel  juft  come  into  the  harbour,  commanded  by  Francifco  de 
Salcedo,  accompanied  by  captain  Luis  Marin,  and  ten  men,  who  had  left  Cuba 
in  order  to  attach  themfelves  to  his  fortune.  They  brought  with  them  one  horfe 
and  a  mare  *.  But  the  pleafure  which  this  fupply  gave  to  the  general,  though 
confiderable  in  his  prefent  circumftances,  was  much  allayed  by  the  intelligence 
which  he  received,  that  Velafquez,  whole  enmity  againft  Cortez  was  ftill  una- 
bated, had  purfued  his  refentment  with  unrelenting  rigour,  and  obtained  a 
commiflion  from  the  king,  appointing  him  adelantado  not  only  of  the  ifland  of. 
Cuba,  but  fob  director  of  all  the  difcoveries  which  fhould  be  made  on  the  con- 
tinent by  his  means,  with  power  to  beftow  employments  and  equip  expeditions, 
in  whatever  manner  he  fhould  think  proper  -f. 

The  Spaniards  had  now  been  above  three  months  in  the  Mexican  dominions, 
every  moment  of  which  had  been  diftinguiihed  by  the  moft  important  tranlac- 
tions,  though  not  of  the  military  kind,  and  the  fettlement  being  almoft  completed, 
it  was  refolved  to  march  up  the  country  ;  but  this  new  intelligence  made  it  necef- 
fary  for  Cortez,  in  the  firft  place,  to  vindicate  his  conduct  to  the  court,  and 
efface  any  bad  impreffions,  which  might  be  occafioned  by  the  mifreprefenta- 
tions  of  the  governor  of  Cuba.  He  likewife  thought  it  eflential  to  his  fecurity  to 
have  his  commiflion  immediately  from  the  king,  and  wholly  independent  of 
Velafquez  •,  for  which  purpofe  he  determined  to  fend  difpatches  to  Spain,  with 
an  account  of  his  proceedings.  He  accordingly  laid  his  intentions  before  the 
magiftrates  of  the  new  colony,  and  obtained  from  them  a  letter  to  Charles  V. 
containing  an  account  of  the  luccefs  of  the  expedition,  with  a  pompous  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  provinces  already  brought  under  the  obedience  of  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jefty,  and  a  view  of  the  fchemes  which  they  had  formed,  and  the  hopes  which 
they  entertained,  of  fubjecting  to  his  dominion  the  whole  empire  of  Mexico,  the 
riches  of  which  were  beyond  credibility  :  and  they  concluded  with  a  minute  detail 
of  the  motives  which  had  induced  them  to  renounce  all  connexion  with  Velaf- 
quez, to  fettle  a  colony  dependant  on  the  crown  alone,  and  to  veft  the  fu- 
preme  power,  both  civil  and  military,  in  Cortez  ;  humbly  entreating  his  ma- 
jefty  to  ratify  what  they  had  done  by  his  royal  authority.  This  letter  was  accom- 
panied by  another  from  the  general  himfelf,  in  which  he  entered  more  particularly 
into  his  j uffification,  and  gave  ftrong  aflurances  of  his  well  grounded  expecta- 
tions of  annexing  New  Spain  to  the  crown  of  Caftile  J. 

Cortez,  however,  did  not  reft  the  fuccefs  of  his  negotiation  merely  upon  thefe 
reprefentations.  Senfible  that  the  Spanifli  court,  accuftomed  to  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  every  new  country  by  its  dilcoverer,  would  pay  little  regard  to  the  moft 
fplendid  defcriptions  of  the  Mexican  expire,  unlefs  they  were  1'upported  by  a  cor- 
refponding  fpecimen  of  its  wealth,   he  Iblicited  his  officers  and  loldiers  to  relin- 

*  The  manner  in  which  Herrera  mentions  this  circutnflance  is  highly  exprefiive  of  the  fituation 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  importance  of  which  horfes  were  to  them.  "  This  (hip,"  fays  h*, 
"  brought  captain  Louis  Marin  with  a  mare,  and  ten  foldiers,  and  Salcedo  had  a  good  horfe." 
Dec.  II.   lib.  iii.   c.  4.  f   Dr.  Robertfon  entirely  omits  all  thefe  particular,  ard  even 

the  arrival  of  the  veffel,  }  Herrera,  dec  II,   lib.  iii.  c.  4.     De  Soli;,   lib.  ii.  c    12. 
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quifh  what  they  might  claim,   as  their  fhare  of  the  treafure  collected,  that  the 
whole,  inftead  of  the  fifth,  might  be  fent  to  the  king :  and  fo  great  was  the 
afcendant  which  he  had  acquired  over  their  minds,  and  fuch  their  own  romantic 
ideas  of  future  wealth,  that  an  army  of  indigent  and  rapacious  adventurers,  on  the 
firft  intimation  of  this  defign,  voluntarily  offered,  as  a  prefent  to  their  fovereio-n, 
the  entire  fruits  of  their  dangers  and  toils,  that  their  general  might  be  continued 
in  command.     Portocarrero  and  Montejo,   the  chief  magiftrates  of  the  colony, 
were  appointed  to  carry  this  prefent  to  Spain.    The  bed  (hip  in  the  fleet  was  »iven 
to  them,  with  Alaminos  as  their  pilot,  and  expreis  orders  to  fail  through  the  chan- 
nel of  Bahama,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  Cuba  *. 
While  preparations  were  making  for  this  voyage,  fome  foldiers  and  failors,  fe- 
cretly  attached  to  Velafquez,  formed  the  defign  of  feizing  one  of  the  brio-antines 
and  making  their  efcape  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  give  the  governor  fuch  intellio-ence 
as  might  enable  him  to  intercept  the  fh>p  which  was  to  carry  the  treafure  and  dif- 
patches  to  Spain.     Fortunately,  however,  when  they  had  got  poflefiion  of  the 
vefiel,  and  were  ready  to  embark,  their  defign  was  betrayed  by  one  of  their 
afibciar.es,  and  they  were  immediately  fecured.     Two  of  the  ringleaders  were 
punifhed  with  death,  and  two  whipped.     The  reft  were  all  pardoned,  except  the 
pilot,  who  was  condemned  to  lofe  one  foot  -f-. 

This  confpiracy,  though  fo  feafonably  detected,  filled  the  mind  of  Cortez  with 
the  moft  difquieiing  apprehenfions,  and  prompted  him  to  carry  into  execucion  a 
defign  which  had  long  engaged  his  thoughts.     It  made  him  fenfible,  that  fome 
fparks  of  fedition  ftill  lurked  among  his  troops,  which  the  firft  appearance  of 
adverfe  fortune  would  be  apt  to  blow  into  a  flame,  as  long  as  there  was  any  pof- 
fibility  of  retreat  left :   he  therefore   determined   to  reduce  his  followers  to  the 
neceflity  of  adopting  the  fame  heroic  refolution  which  he  had  himfelf  formed 
either  to  conquer  New  Spain  or  perifh  in  the  attempt.     For  this   purpofe  he 
determined  to  deftroy  his  fleet :  but  as  he  durft  not  venture  to  execute  fuch  a 
bold  mealure  by  his  fingle  authority,  he  communicated  it  to  his  friends;  pointing 
out  to  them  the  defirable  acceffion  of  ftrength  which  they  would  derive  from  the 
junction  of  an  hundred  men,  now  unprofitably  employed  as  failors,  and  uroirio- 
the  propriety  of  fixing  their  eyes  and  withes  folely  on  the  great  objects  before 
them,  without  once  thinking  of  a  retreat.     He  next  referred  his  defign  to  the 
council,  who  immediately  ftamped  it  with  their  approbation  ;  and  the  whole 
affair  was  conducted  with  fo  much  addrefs,  that  the  very  failors  fupported  the 
propriety  of  the  refolution,  declaring  that  the  fhips  had  been  fo  long  at  fea,  and  . 
were  fo  much  damaged  by  accidents,  as  to  be  altogether  unfit  for  fervice.    They 
were   therefore  funk,  with  univerfal  confent,  after  bringing  afhore  their  fails, 
rigging,  iron-work,  and  whatever  elfe  might  be  of  uie  £. 

Immediately  after  this  effort  of  magnanimity,  to  which,  all  circumftances  con- 
fidered,  there  is  nothing  equal  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  Cortez  muftered  his 

*  Id.  ibid.  f  Ut  fupra.  1  He;rera,  dec.  II.  lib,  iii.  c.  4.     De 

Solis,  !ib.  ii.  c.  13. 
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BOOK  I.  army,  and  began  his  march  towards  Mexico,  with  five  hundred  men,  fifteen 
horfe,  and  fix  field  pieces  ;  the  reft  of  the  troops,  confifting  chiefly  of  fuch  as 
from  age  or  infirmity  were  lefs  fit  for  a&ive  fervice,  being  left  as  a  garrifon  in 
Villa  Rica,  under  Juan  de  Elcalante,  the  chief  algnazil,  an  officer  of  merir, 
and  firmly  attached  to  the  general's  intereft.  The  cazique  of  Zempoalla  fur- 
nifhed  him  with  provifions,  and  with  two. hundred  Tamemes,  to  carry  the  bag- 
gage, and  drag  the  artillery.  This  prince,  and  his  allies,  alfo  offered  a  consi- 
derable body  of  troops  •,  but  Cortez  was  fatisfied  with  four  hundred  of  the  molt 
rebuff,  among  whom  he  took  care  to  chuie  feveral  perfons  of  fuch  diftindtion  as 
might  ferve  as  hoftages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  countrymen.  Nothing  remark* 
able  occurred  till  the  army  reached  Zocothlan,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame 
niine.  Cortez  gave  the  cazique  notice  of  his  arrival  and  defigns.  The  anfwer 
was  favourable,  and  quarters  were  provided  for  the  troops.  But  the  civilities  of 
this  chief,  whofe  name  was  Olinteth,  were  far  from  being  cordial,  nor  was  the 
accommodation  or  entertainment  of  the  Spaniards  by  any  means  to  their  wifh  ; 
thouoh  the  general  took  care  to  reprefs  the  anger  of  his  foldiers,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  the  appearance  of  friendly  intentions. 

In  an  interview  with  Olinteth,  who  was  a  man  of  capacity,  and  lord  of  many 
towns,  Cortez  allied  the  ufual  queftion,  whether  he  was  a  fubject  of  the  emperor 
of  Mexico  ;  to  which  the  cazique  inftantly  replied,  "  Who  is  not  a  vaffal  or  a 
fiave  to  Montezuma?"  Cortez  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  his  miftakej 
fayino-  that  the  fovereign,  whom  he  ferved,  had  fubjecfts  greater  than  Montezuma. 
The  cazique  fmiled  at  the  bold  afiertion,  and  without  entering  into  any  compari- 
fon,  went  on  extolling  Montezuma's  grandeur  ;  the  immenfity  of  his  riches,  the 
ftreno-th  of  his  armies,  and  above  all,  the  unhappinefs  of  fuch  as  attempted  to 
refill  his  power,  for  they  were  condemned  to  perifh  on  the  altars  of  his  gods. 
Cortez  perceived  thedefign  of  this  difcourfe,  and  remarked,  with  a  compofed  air* 
that  he  had  no  occafion  to  be  troubled  at  the  power  of  Montezuma,  with  which 
he  was  not  unacquainted,  as  his  views  were  altogether  friendly  ;  but,  though  he 
defired  peace,  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  war.  "  I  will  not,"  faid  he,  "  draw  the 
fword  without juft  provocation:  but,  once  drawn,  every  thing  will  yield  to  my 
dilpleafure,  and  univerfal  carnage  enfue.  Nature  will  affift  me  with  her  prodi- 
gies, and  Heaven  with  its  lightnings  ;  for  it  is  the  caufe  of  Heaven  which  I  come 
to  vindicate,  by  banifhing  your  vices,  and  the  errors  of  your  religion,  even  thofe 
Sacrifices  of  human  blood,  which  render  your  fovereign  fo  terrible  *." 

With  thefe  words  Cortez  broke  off  his  vifit,  and  turning  to  his  attendants, 
faid,  "  This,  my  friends,  is  what  we  feek  ;  great  dangers  and  great  riches  :  by 
the  one  we  acquire  fame,  by  the  other  fortune."  A  well  timed  obfervation,  by 
which  he  entirely  effaced  from  the  minds  of  his  foldiers  all  bad  impreffions  that 
mighjt  have  been  produced  by  the  pompous  fpeech  of  Olinteth  •,  and  in  confe* 
quence  of  his  refolute  reply  to  that  chief,  the  army  was  better  accommodated, 
and  more  plentifully  fupplied  with  provifions,  the  greateft  refpecf  being  fhewn  to 
the  meant  ft.  Spaniard  -j-. 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  ii.  c.  15.  f  Id,  ibid.     Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib   iv.  c.  1. 
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When  Cortez  propofed  to  leave  Zocothhn,  where  he  had  continued  five  days,  CHAP.  IV. 
in  order  to  rcfrefh  his  men  after  their  fatiguing  march,  a  difficulty  arofe  concern- 
ing the  route  which  he  fhouki  purfue.  The  cazique  recommended  that  of  Cho- 
lula  ;  becaufe  the  country  was  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  being  more  inclined  to 
commerce  than  war,  would  grant  a  fecure  and  commodious  paflage  to  the  troops: 
and  he  warmly  remonftrated  againft  the  road  of  Tlafcala,  as  the  people  of  that 
diftrict  were  of  a  warlike  and  fanguinary  difpofition.  But  the  Zempoallan  cap- 
tains privately  told  Cortez  that  he  muft  not  rely  on  this  advice  ;  that  Cholula  was 
a  large  and  populous  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  infidious  and  treacher- 
ous and  that  Montezuma  commonly  there  quartered  a  body  of  his  troops  •,  that 
the  Tlafcalans  were  indeed  a  warlike  race,  but  from  them  he  had  nodiin»  to 
fear,  as  they  were  the  friends  and  confederates  of  the  Totonaques  and  Zempoal- 
lans,  and  waged  continual  war  with  Montezuma  -,  and  that  the  Spaniards,  bein^  in 
company  with  the  ancient  allies  of  this  people,  would  not  be  confidered  as  ftran- 
gers,  but  entertained  as  afibciates.  Cortez  approved  of  their  realbning,  and  com- 
manded his  troops  to  march  towards  the  province  of  Tlafcala  j  on  the  frontiers, 
of  which  he  foon  arrrived,  as  it  bordered  on  that  of  Zocothlan. 

Tlafcala  was  at  that  time  a  confiderable  ftate,  abounding  with  warlike  and  iR- 
duftrious  inhabitants,  and  above  fifty  leagues  in  extent.  Though  not  fo  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  of  civil  life  as  the  fubjecls  of  Montezuma,  the  Tlafcalans  had 
attained  to  a  degree  of  improvement  much  beyond  their  rude  neighbours.  Their 
country,  though  not  remarkable  for  fertility,  being  mountainous  and  uneven 
was  well  cultivated  •,  a  (biking  proof  that  they  had  made  confiderable  progrefs 
in  agriculture.  They  dwelt  in  large  towns,  whofe  ftrudlure  was  rather  durable 
than  handforoe,  being  chiefly  built  on  eminences  with  a  view  to  defence  :  and  they 
had  baths  and  pleafure  gardens.  Their  government  was  at  firft  monarchical,  but 
the  independent  fpirit  of  the  people  not  brooking  fubjection  to  an  individual 
whom  they  had  found  too  frequently  inclined  to  abufe  his  power,  they  threw  off 
the  yoke  j  and  after  living  for  fome  time  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy,  formed  themfelves 
into  a  regular  commonwealth.  They  divided  their  country  into  different  diftricts 
over  which  certain  magiftrates  prefided,  who-levied  taxes,  and  adminiftered  juftice 
within  their  fcveral  jurifdictions;  but  it  was  necefiary  that  their  laws  and  edicts 
fhouki  have  the  fan&ion  of  the  fenate  of  Tlafcala,  in  which  the  fupreme  authority 
refided.  This  body  was  compofed  of  citizens  chofen  out  of  each  diftricl  by  an 
afTembly  of  the  people.  The  republic  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  its  power  and 
glory  -,  having  for  a  feries  of  years  foiled  all  the  efforts  of  Montezuma,,  and  efta- 
blilhed  its  independency  on  the  molt  folid  bafis,  in  confequence  of  alliances  with 
all  the  free  tribes,,  who  had  felt,  or  dreaded  the  violences  of  Montezuma.. 
Among  thefe  was  theOtomies,.a  brave  but  barbarous  people,  fierce  in  war,  and. 
cruel  in  conqueft  *. 

Cortez,  informed  of  thefe  particulars,  determined  to  fend  an  embafly  to  the 
fenate  of  Tlafcala,  in  order  to  demand  a  free  paffage  for  his  troops  through  the 
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BOOK  I.  territories  of  the  republic ;  and  for  this  fetvice  he  chofe  the  four  Zempoallan  cap- 
k^~,  i  tuns,  who  had  advifed  the  road  of  Tlalcala,  that  their  credit  might  be  peculiarly 
'  '  '*  interefted  in  the  fucceTs  of  the  negociation.  The  Zempoallans,  having  received 
their  inllruftioir,,  immediately  adorned  themfelves  as  am baffadors,  after  the  man- 
ner of  their  country.  For.  this  pupofe,  they  put  upon  their  fhoulders  a  mantle  of 
fine  cotton,  wreathed  and  knotted  at  the  ends.  In  the  right  hand  they  bore  a 
large  arrow,  with  the  point  turned  down,  and  on  the  left  arm  afmall  target,  made 
of  fhell.  The  nature  of  theembaffy  was  known  by  the  feathers  of  the  arrow  •, 
the  red  denoting  war,  and.  the  white  peace.  By  fuch  infignia  ambafiadors  were 
known,  and  refpected  in  their  journies  ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  confine  them- 
felves to  tiie  high  road,  in  the  country  whither  they  were  fent,  otherwife  they  loft 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  their  office,  and  were  liable  to  be  treated  as 
enemies. 

With  thefe  enfigns  of  their  deputation,  the  Zempoallan  captains  arrived  fafe  at 
the  city  of  Tlafcala,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  and  were  admitted  to  an  audience 
of  the  fenate.  The  members  of  that  aflembly  were  feated,  according  to  their 
feniority,  on  low  chairs,  called  Yopales,  made  of  one" piece  of  wood.  When 
the  ambafiadors  entered,  they  rofe  up,  and  welcomed  them  with  a  kind  of  re- 
ferved  civility,  and  important  gravity.  After  paying  their  refpe&s  to  the  fenate, 
the  Zempoallans  walked  leifurely  up  to  the  middle  of  the  hall,  where  they  kneel- 
ed down,  and  without  lifting  up  their  eyes,  waited  for  leave  to  fpeak.  The  eldeft 
fenator  ordered  them  to  declare  their  bufinefs;  when,  all  feating  themfelves  on  their 
own  legs,  the  orator  of  the  embaffy  delivered  himfelf  to  the  following  effect  : 
"  Noble  republic,  potent  and  valiant  Tlafcalans,  the  lord  of  Zempoalla,  and  the 
mountain-caziques,  your  friends  and  confederates,  fend  you  health  ;  and  wifhing 
you  plentiful  harvefts  and  the  death  of  your  enemies,  defire  to  acquaint  you,  that 
certain  invincible  men  are  arrived  among  them  from  the  Eaft,  who  feem  to  be 
divinities,  for  they  fail  in  great  palaces,  and  command  thunder  and  lightning,  the 
peculiar  arms  of  Heaven.  They  ferve  another  God,  whom  they  fay  is  fnperior  to 
ours,  and  who  detefts  tyranny  and  human  facrifices.  Their  captain  is  ambaffador 
from  a  potent  monarch,  who,  impelled  by  religious  motives,  defires  to  reform' 
the  abufes  of  our  country  ;  to  teach  us  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  ;  and 
refcue  us  from  the  oppreffions  and  violences  of  Montezuma.  Having  already 
delivered  our  provinces  out  of  bondage,  and  placed  us  in  a  ftate  of  liberty,  he 
requefts  to  pafs  through  your  republic  in  his  way  to  Mexico,  and  to  be  informed 
in  what  the  tyrant  has  offended  you,  that  he  may  add  your  caufe  to  the  many- 
others,  which  juftify  his  undertaking. 

"  With  this  notice  of  their  defigns,  and  with  experience  of  their  benignity, 
we  therefore  come  before  you  to  entreat,  and  requeft  in  the  name  of  our  cazique 
and  all  his  confederates,  that  you  will  receive  thefe  ftrangers,  as  the"  friends  anrl 
benefactors  of  your  allies  :  and,  on  the  part  of  their  captain,  we  can  afiure  you, 
that  his  difpofitions  towards  the  republic  are  perfectly  pacific  and  benevolent,  and 
that  he  only  demands  a  free  paffage  through  your  country  after  you  fhall  be  con- 
vinced of  the  fincerity  of  his  friendfhip,  and  that  his  arms  are  the  inftruments  of 
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juftice,  reafon,  and  religion,  which  vindicate  the   caufe  of  Heaven;   null  and     CHAP.  IV. 
good  in  their  own  nature,  and  terrible^nly  to  the  wicked." 

This  harangue  being  finifhed,  the  ambaffadors  raifed  themfelves  upon  their 
knees,  and  making  a  profound  reverence  to  tire  fenate,  feated  themfelves  as  be- 
fore on  their  legs,  expecting  their  anfwer  in  that  pofture.  After  a  fhort  confuta- 
tion, the  eldeft  fenator  replied  in  the  name  of  the  reft,  That  they  admitted  the 
propofition  of  their  allies,  the  Zempoallans  and  Totonaques,  with  all  due  re- 
fpect  and  gratitude  ;  but  that  their  anfwer  to  the  captain  of  the  Grangers  required 
farther  deliberation. 

The  Zempoallans  now  retired  to  their  apartments  in  the  Calipfca,  or  building 
appropriated  for  the  accommodation  of  foreign  minifters,  while  the  fenate  of  Tlaf- 
cala  fhut  themfelves  up,  in  order  to  difculs  the  propriety  of  granting  the  demand 
of  Cortez.  A  variety  of  opinions  divided  that  afiembly,  and  many  warm  de- 
bates enfued.  Some  were  for  attacking  the  ftrangers,  and  deftroying  them  as 
dangerous  intruders,  and  enemies  to  die  country  in  general  -,  others  were  for 
granting  their  demand,  and  attaching  them  by  civilities  to  the  republic  ;  while  a 
third  party  fteered  a  middle  courfe,  and  advifed  giving  them  no  moleftation,  pro- 
vided they  continued  their  march  without  entering  the  dominions  of  Tlafcala. 
After  much  altercation,  without  any  general  opinion  being  adopted,  Magifcatzin, 
one  of  the  oldeft  fenators,  and  a  perfon  of  great  weight,  defired  to  be  heard. 
He  mentioned  the  tradition  of  their  ancestors,  that  a  race  of  conquerors  of  divina 
origin,  who  had  power  over  the  elements,  mould  come  from  the  regions  of  the 
rifing  fun,  and  fubdue  all  who  oppofed  them  *.  "  The  ftrangers,"  added  he. 
«'  come  from  the  Eaft  •,  their  arms  are  fire,  and  houfes  on  the  waters  are  their 
vefTels.  Of  their  valour  you  have  already  heard,  by  the  fame  of  their  actions  in 
Tabafco:  their  good  nefs  is  extolled,  even  by  your  own  allies;  and  if  we  caft  our  eyes 
upon  thofe  comets  and  fignals  from  Heaven,  which  have  fo  much  terrified  us  of  late, 
methinks  they  fpeak  to  us,  and  come  as  meffengers  of  this  great  novelty.  But 
I  will  fuppofe  that  thefe  fignals  are  to  be  difregarded  as  cafual,  and  that  the  ftran- 
gers are  men,  like  ourfelves ;  yet  what  harm  have  they  dorre  us,  that  we  fhould 
confult  about  revenge.  Upon  what  injury  fuftained  fhall  we  found  this  violence  ? 
Shall  Tlafcala,  which  maintains  its  liberty  by  its  victories,  and  its  victories  by 
the  reputation  of  its  arms,  by  its  equity  and  magnanimity,  enter  voluntarily  into 
a  war,  which  throws  a  ftain  upon  its  juftice  and  valour  ? — Thefe  people  come  in 
a  peaceable  manner  :  their  requeft  is  to  pafs  through  our  republic,  which  they  do 
not  attempt  without  our  permifiion  ;  where  then  is  their  crime  ?  where  our  pro- 
vocation ? —They  arrive  on  our  frontiers,  confiding  in  the  protection  of  our 
friends  ;  and  fhall  we  lofe  our  friends,  by  committing  hottilities  againft  thofe 
who  defireour  friendftiip  ?   What  will  the  reft  of  our  allies  think  of  this  action  ? 

*  If  we  may  believe  the  earliefl  and  moft  authentic  Spanifti  hiftorians,  fuch  a  tradiiion,  or  ap- 
prehenfion,  from  what  fuu'rce  foever  it  might  flow,  or  by  whatever  ?ccident  it  happened  to  be 
fuggelled,  prevailed  univerfally  among  the  native:  of  New  Spain,  on  the  arrival  of  Corte?  and 
his  companions  in  that  country. 
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and  what  will  fame  report  of  us,  if  five^undred  men  oblige  us  to  take  arms  ? 
Shall  we  gain  as  much  by  overcoming  them,  as  we  muft  lofe  in  reputation  by  hav- 
ing feared  them  ?  -My  opinion  is,  that  we  admit  them  with  courtefy,  and  grant 
them  the  p adage  they  defire  :  if  they  are  men,  becaufe  their  requeft  is  reafon- 
able  j  and  if  they  are  any  thing  morel  becaufe  the  will  of  the  gods  is  a  fufficient 
motive." 

This  fpeech  was  received  with  general  applaufe,  and  all  the  fenate  feemed  in- 
clined to  follow  the  advice  of  Magifcatzin,  when  Xicotencal  rofe  up ;  a  young 
ienator  of  great   fpirit,   valour,  and   capacity,  who  on   account  of  his   heroic 
actions,   had   been  raifed  to  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  republic,  and 
who  anfwered  the  venerable  fage  in  words  to  the  following  purport.     "  Grey 
hairs,"  laid  he,  "  are  not  always  infallible  in  their  decifions ;  age  being  more  in- 
clined to  cautious  maxims  than  bold  undertakings.     I  pay  all  due  refpecl  to  the 
opinion  and  character  of  Magifcatzin  •,  but  you  will  not  think  it  ftrange,  cdnfider- 
ing  my  time  of  life  and  my  profeffion,  if  influenced  by  fentiments  lefs  fcrupulous, 
I  become  an  advocate  for  politics  more  daring.     "When  talking  of  war,  we  are 
often  deceived  by  that  quality  which  we  call  prudence-,  for  whatever  refembles, 
fear  is  not  virtue,  but  weaknefs.     There  is,  I  own,  an  expectation  among  us  of 
certain  oriental  vifitors ;  an  expectation  kept  up  by  a  prophecy,  which  is  flow  in 
completion.     It  is  not  my  intention  to  difcredit  a  tradition  that  has  become  ve- 
nerable by  the  confent  of  ages  :  but  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  what  fecurity  have  we 
that  thefe  are  the  promifed  ftrangers?  Is  it  the  fame  thing  to  come  from  the  Eaft 
as  to  come  from  the  cceleftial  regions,  which  we  coiifider  as  the  birth-place  of 
the  fun  ? — The  fire-arms  and  great  embarkations,  which  you  call  feapalaces, 
may  be  the  effects  of  human  induftry,  and  only  admired  for  their  novelty  ;   or 
perhaps  they  may  be  the  illufions  of  fome  enchantment,  like  that  deception  of 
the  fight  which  we  call  cunning,  or  flight  in  our  diviners.     Was  what  they  did  in 
Tabafco  any  more,  than  breaking  an  army  fuperior  to  themfelves  in  number  ? — 
and  fhall  this  be  thought  miraculous  in  Tlafcala,  where  greater  actions  are  daily 
performed  by  natural  means  ?  May  not  the  benignity,  which  they  have  exercifed 
towards  the  Zempoallans,    be  an  artifice,   more  readily  to  gain  the  people  ? 
At  leaft  I  fhall  deem  it  fuch  ;  a  delicious  fweetnefs  which  is  offered  to  the  palate, 
in  order  to  conceal  their  poifonous  defigns:  for  we  know  too  much  of  their  info- 
lence,  ambition,  and  avarice,  to  believe  them  capable  of  benevolent  intentions. 
Thefe  men,    if  they  be  not  rather  monfters  flung  by  the  fea  upon  our  coafts, 
rob  our  natives,  live  at  difcretion,  guided  by  no  other  law  than  that  of  their  own 
will,   thirfting  after  gold  and  filver,  and  given  up  to  the  delights  of  fenfuality. 
They  defpife  our  civil  inftitutions,  and  endeavour  to  introduce  innovations,  equal- 
ly dangerous  to  religion  and  government.     They  deftroy  our  temples,  (as  appears 
from  their  conduct  at  Zempoalla  and  other  places)  pull  in  pieces  our  altars,  and 
blafpheme  our  gods  ;   and  is  this  the  race  you  call  cceleftial  ?  and  can  any  one 
doubt,  whether  wefhould  refift  ?  and  can  weliften  without  fcandal  to  the  name  of 
peace  ?  If  the  Zempoallans  and  Totonaques  have  admitted  them  into  their  friend- 
fhip,  it  was  without  confulting  our  republic  ;  confequently  we  are  under  no  ties 

by 
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by  the  law"  of  nations.  They  advanced  under  ho  better  protection  than  the  want 
of  thought,  which  deferves  to  be  punifhed  in  them  as  prefumption,  and  indif- 
cretion  in  thofe  that  fupport  them.  The  frightful  appearances  fo  magnified  by 
Magifcatzin,  being  the  conftant  harbingers  of  calamities  and  misfortunes*  mould 
rather  incline  us  to  treat  the  ftrangers  as  enemies,  than  as  benefactors ;  for 
Heaven,  by  its  prodigies,  does  not  give  us  notice  of  thoi'e  things  for  which  we 
wifh,  but  which  we  ought  to  fear.  Our  felicities  never  come  accompanied  with 
terrors :  nor  does  Heaven  light  up  comets  to  lull  us  afleep,  but  to  awaken  us 
to  a  fenfe  of  our  danger.  My  opinion  therefore  is,  that  we  affemble  our  forces, 
and  crufh  thofe  haughty  ftrangers  at  one  blow :  for  they  come  into  our  power 
pointed  out  by  figns  in  the  heavens,  in  order  that  we  may  confider  them  as 
the  oppreffors  of  our  country,  and  the  revilers  of  our  gods  ;  and  that,  eftablifh- 
ing  the  reputation  of  our  arms  on  their  punifhment,  the  world  may  perceive 
that  it  is  not  the  fame  thing  to  be  immortal  in  Tabafco,  and  invincible  in 
Tlafcala." 

Thefe  arguments  being  more  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  a  people  bred  up  in 
arms,  and  breathing  nothing  but  war,  than  thofe  of  Magifcatzin,  foon  effaced 
from  the  minds  of  the  audience  every  trace  left  of  his  more  cautious  advice,  and 
the  fpeech  of  Xicotencal  was  echoed  with  fhouts  of  applaufe.     But  on  re* 
examining  the  matter,  it  was  thought,  by  the  more  experienced  part  of  the 
fenate,  an  act  of  the  higheft  imprudence,  and  moft  inconfiderate  rafhnefs,  and 
contrary  to  all  the  maxims  of  found  policy,  to  rifk  the  fate  of  the  republic  on 
the  event  of  a  fingfc  battle.     Temilotecal,  another  of  the  heads  of  the  common- 
wealth, endeavoured  therefore  to  ftrike  a  medium  between  the  two  extremes. 
He  was  of  opinion,  he  faid,  That  meflengers  mould  be  difpatched  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  ftrangers  with  intelligence  that  he  mould  be  well  received  in  that 
city  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  as  they  had  troops  in  readinefs,  that  Xicotencal 
fhould  advance  towards  him  with  the  Otomies,  and  try  what  thofe  men  were 
whom  fome  called  gods.     "  If  they  are  vanquilhed,"  added  he,  "  Tlafcala  will 
gain  eternal  honour :  if  not,  the  blame  may  be  laid  on  the  Otomies,  as  a  bar- 
barous and  rafh  people,  and  room  will  ftill  be  left  for  the  republic  to  treat  of 
peace."     This  counfel  being  generally  approved  of,  was  ordered  to  be  put  in 
execution  •,  after  which  the  Zempoallans  were  called  in,  and  told,  that  it  was 
refolved  to  receive  the  ftrangers  in  a  friendly  manner.     A  pretext  was,  however, 
made  for  detaining  the  ambaffadors,  in  a  kind  of  underhand  imprifonment,  in 
order  to  gain  time  for  Xicotencal  to  march  againft  Cortez,  and  for  the  fenate  to 
return  their  anfwer  according  to  the  event  *. 

Cortez,  having  remained  eight  days  encamped  on  the  frontiers  of  Tlafcala-, 
in  anxious  expectation  of  the  return  of  the  ambailkdors,  refolved,  with 
the  advice  of  his  officers  and  the  Zempoallan  chiefs,  to  advance  towards  the 
capital,  in  order  to  learn  the  intentions  of  the  republic.  In  confequence  of  this 
determination,  he  marched  with  his  army  in  good  order,  omitting  no  precaution 

*  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  iv.  c.  i.     De  SoliJ,  lib.  ii.  c.  16. 
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BOOKI.     neceflary  to  be  obftrved  by  thofe  who  fet  foot,  for  the  firft  time,  in  the  country 

v-— -~v '     of  an  unknown  enemy  ;  and  taking  a  road  between  two  mountains,  whofe  fkirts. 

A.  D.  1519.  £ormed  a  delightful  valley,  he  came  to  a  great  wall,  which  ran  from  the  one 
mountain  to  the  other,  entirely  fliutting  up  the  paffage.  It  was  twenty  feet  thick, 
and  a  fathom  and  an  half  high;  and  on  the  top  was  a  parapet,  after  the  manner 
of  European  fortifications.  The  entrance  was  narrow  and  winding  ;  the  wall 
in  that  part  dividing,  and  making  two  walls,  which  circularly  crofted  each  odier, 
for  the  extent  of  ten  paces.  Cortez  was  informed  by  the  Indians  of  Zocothlan, 
that  this  was  the  boundary  of  the  province  of  Tlaicala,  built  by  the  inhabitants 
in  former  ages,  as  a  bulwark  againft  the  invafions  of  their  enemies  ;  and  it  was 
fortunate  for  the  Spanifh  general,  that  they  had  not  poffeficd  themfelves  of  it, 
in  order  to  oppofe  his  march.  This  neglect  may  be  accounted  for  two  ways  ; 
either  becaule  the  Tlafcalans  did  not  fo  loon  expect  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
or  becaule  they  chofe  to  engage  them  in  the  open  field,  that  their  forces  might 
have  more  room  to  act  to  advantage,  by  furrounding  the  inferior  number  of  the 
enemy. 

Having  paffed  the  wall  without  any  obftruction,  Cortez  again  formed  his 
army,  and  continued  his  march  flowly,  and  in  good  order,  till  coming  into 
a  more  fpacious  country,  the  fcouts  difcovered  a  party  of  twenty  or  thirty 
Tlafcalans,  whofe  plumes  (only  worn  by  foldiers  in  actual  fervice)  denoted  their 
hoftile  intentions.  The  general  ordered  them  to  be  called  by  fignals  of  peace, 
which  they  difregarded,  running  till  they  incorporated  with  another  party,  then 
turned  about,  and  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence.  They  were  attacked 
by  the  Spanifh  cavalry  •,  and  made  fuch  a  gallant  refinance  that,,  regardlefs  of 
their  own  lofs,  they  wounded  two  men  and  five  horfes,  before  they  offered  to  give 
ground.  As  foon  as  they  began  to  yield,  a  body  of  five  thoufand  Tlafcalans 
rufhed  out  from  the  thickets,  where  they  had  concealed  themfelves,  to  the  aflift- 
ance  of  their  countrymen.  At  this  inftant  die  Spanifh  infantry  happily  came  up 
to  fupport  their  (lender  body  of  cavalry.  The  enemy  attacked  with  incredible 
fury,  but  they  were  fo  warmly  received,  and  fo  much  difconcerted  by  the  firft 
difcharge  of  the  fire-arms,  that  they  retired  in  confufion,  and  afforded  the  Spani- 
ards an  opportunity  of  purfuing  them  with  great  (laughter  :  an  advantage  whicli 
Cortez  declined,  as  the  day  was  far  advanced,  from  a  fufpicion  that  this  fo  eafy 
victory  might  be  a  ftratagem  to  draw  him  into  an  ambufcade. 

The  Spaniards  fpent  the  night  unmolefted,  and  advanced  next  morning  in 
order  of  battle,  to  an  eminence,  whence  they  defcried  the  whole  Tlafcalan  army, 
compofed  of  near  forty  thoufand  men  of  different  nations,  drawn  up  on  the  plain, 
under  the  command  of  Xicotencal,  general  of  the  republic  *.     The  experience 

which 

•  It  was  in  their  march  this  morning  that  the  Spaniards,  for  want  of  belter  provificns,  fed  upon 
Tunas,  a  fruit  which  the  country  fpootaneoufly  produces.  This  Dr.  Robenfon  confiders  as  a 
proof  of  the  uncultivated  ftate  of  Tlafcala  ;  and  thence  draws  a  conclusion,  that  ihe  armies  of 
the  republic  could  not  be  fo  numerous  as  generally  reprefented.  But  the  fame  r.eceflity  might 
happen  to  an  hoftile  army,  no  larger  than  that  of  Cortez,  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  bed  cultiva- 
ted 
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which  the  Spaniards  had  gained  in  Tabafco  preventing  them  from  being  dif- 
couraged  at  the  vaft  fuperiority  of  the  enemy,  they  marched  down  the  hill  with 
perfect  compofure  •,  formed  themfelves  on  the  plain  ;  brought  down  the  artillery  '    5 

without  hurry  or  confufion  •,  and  difpofed  every  thing  for  attacking  the  Tlafca- 
lans  with  the  ftrongeft  affurance  of  victory,  though  they  found  fome  difficulty 
in  bringing  their  confederates  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion.  Xicotencal,  however, 
fhewed  his  generallhip,  by  difpofing  his  troops  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  furround 
the  Spaniards.  This  manoeuvre  was  no  fooner  effected,  than  he  contracted  the 
circle  wirh  incredible  diligence-,  fhowering  fuch  quantities  of  darts,  ftones,  and 
arrows,  as  almoft  covered  the  little  army  of  Cortez.  But  being  made  fenfible,  by. 
the  (laughter  of  his  troops,  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Tlafcalan  weapons  to  the  fire- 
arms of  the  Spaniards,  he  clofed  with  them,  in  order  to  try  the  effect  of  his  pikes 
and  fwords.  in  this  rcfpect  the  Tlafcalans  were  little  more  upon  an  equality 
with  their  enemies,  though  they  fought  with  aftoniihing  obftinacy  and  impetuo- 
fity  :  they  fell  in  heaps,  either  by  the  Spanifh  fpears,  or  the  vollies  difcharged 
among  them  from  the  artillery,  every  /hot  doing  execution. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  Tlafcalans,  from  motives  of  tendernefs  or  miftaken 
policy,  to  carry  off  tiieir  wounded  and  flain,  even  in  the  heat  of  the  eno-aee- 
ment  ;  by  which  means  their  union  was  often  broken,  and  the  force  of  the  im- 
preffion  which  they  might  have  made  by  a  joint  effort  diminifhed.  But  Cortez, 
notwithftanding  this  pious  folicitude,.  was  fenfible  of  the  decreafe  of  their  num- 
bers :  their  fury  abated  ■;  and  they  fell  back  to  a  greater  diftance,  though  they  ftill 
continued  the  battle.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  hitherto  fought  in  the  form  of  a 
fquare,  prefenting  a  front  on  every  fide,  now  formed  into  a  column  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  general,  and  pufhing  on  with  irrefiftible  fury,  entirely  broke  and 
routed  the  enemy,  after  an  obftinate  difpute. 

In  the  purfuit  one  Nieron,  a  Spanifh  horfeman,  engaging  himfelf  too  far,  was 
furrounded,  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  enemy,  after  they  had  killed  the  animal  on. 
-which  he  rode,  and  cut  off  its  head.  This  accident  encouraged  the  Tlafcalans  to 
rally  and  renew  the  charge,  which  they  began  with  redoubled  fury  •,  and  terrible 
muft  have  been  the  daughter  on  both  fides,  had  it  continued  :  but  fortunately  for 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  now  almoft  worn  out  with  fatigue,  Xicotencal  ordered  a . 
retreat  to  be  founded,  on  difcovering  that  molt  of  his  officers  were  flain,  appre- 
henfive  that  he  fhould  not  be  able  to  govern  fuch  a  multitude  of  foldiers  by  his 
fingle  authority.  The  Spaniards,  therefore,  remained  mailers  of  the  field, 
though  the  Tlafcalans  alio  exulted,  claiming  the  victory  becaufe  they  had  not 

ted  country  in  Europe;  or  even  in  the  interior  parts,  if  care  was  taken  to  carry  off  and  deftroy  the 
provifions.  The  Spaniards  experienced  no  want  in  Tlafcala,  after  they  entered  into  an  aliiance 
with  the  republic  ;  nor  even  during  the  war,  when  they  had  advanced  farther  into  the  country. 
The  Tlafcalan  general  ordered  them  to  be  plentifully  fupplied  with  provifions,  that  it  might  not 
be  faid  he  vanquifhed  an  army  perifhing  of  hunger;  a  circumftance  which  favours  fo  itrongly 
of  the  fpirit  cf  chivalry,  that  we  might  fuppofe  it  to  be  fuggefted  by  the  romantic  imaginations  of 
the  Spanifh  hiftorians,   were  not  writers  the  moil  oppofite  in  fsotiments,  united  in  attesting  it  as  a  . 

fi.Ct. 

been 
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been  completely  defeated;  and  the  head  of  the  Spanifh  horfe,  the  only  mark  of 
their  triumph,  the  rider  Iiaving  been  refcued  by  his  companions,  was  carried  by 
Xicotencal  before  the  army  on  the  point  of  a  fpear,  prelented  to  the  fenate,  and 
afterwards  folemnly  facrificed  to  their  gods.  The  lofs  of  the  Tlafcalans  was  very 
confiderable,  though  it  could  not  be  exactly  afcertained,  by  reafon  of  the  practice 
already  mentioned.  Of  the  Spaniards  nine  were  wounded,  befides  feveral  Zem- 
poallans,  but  none  (lain  *. 

Cortez  having  now  leifure  for  obiervation,  difcovered  a  village  feated  on  an 
eminence  which  commanded  the  country.  Of  this  pod  he  pofftrfied  himfelf  with- 
out oppofition,  the  inhabitants  having  retired  on  the  defeat  of  the  Tlafcalan  army, 
leaving  behind  them  abundance  of  provifions,  which  proved  a  very  feafonable 
refrefhment  to  his  troops.  Here  Cortez  fortified  a  camp,  and  kept  watch  in  per- 
fon  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  with  one  third  of  his  army  ;  a  precaution  which 
might  have  feemed  unneceiTary,  had  he  known,  that  it  was  a  maxim  among  the 
Tlafcalans  never  to  fight  after  the  going  down  of  the  fun.  He  fpent  next  day 
in  ftrengthening  his  entrenchments  •,  and  as  he  was  neither  fo  vain  as  to  think 
the  republic  would  be  fo  much  humbled  by  their  lofs  as  to  give  up  the  conteft, 
nor  fo  confident  as  not  to  be  fenfible  of  the  danger  of  encountering  a  force  fo 
much  fuperior,  he  was  difpofed,  notwithftanding  his  paft  fuccefs,  to  renew  his  de- 
clarations of  friendfhip,  but  could  find  no  way  to  introduce  the  negociation. 
This  dilemma  was  occafioned  by  the  return  of  the  Zempoallan  envoys,  who  had 
broke,  as  they  faid,  from  their  confinement,  and  narrowly  efcaped  being  facrificed, 
in  order  to  appeafe  the  god  of  war. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  Tlafcalans  were  much  affected  by  the  death  of  fo  many 
brave  officers  and  men  of  rank-,  and  this  concern  might  perhaps  pufh  the  fenate 
to  wild  expedients,  as  it  divided  them  by  a  variety  of  counfels.  Some,  dignifying 
the  Spaniards  with  the  name  of  immortal,  declaimed  loudly  in  favour  of  peace; 
but  ftill  the  majority  were  for  trying  the  fortune  of  Tlafcala  in  another  engage- 
ment. Xicotencal  ftood  his  ground,  notwithftanding  the  clamours  of  Magifcatzin, 
and  animated  them  by  difplaying  the  trophy  of  the  horfe's  head:  he  defired  a 
reinforcement,  concealed  his  lofs,  and  promifed  fuccefs  with  fo  much  confidence, 
that  the  fenate  was  ready  to  enter  into  a  meafure  dictated  by  his  revenge, 
when  an  auxiliary  cazique  arrived  with  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  men.  This  fup- 
ply  being  unexpected,  was  looked  upon  as  fuccour  from  the  gods  :  the  courage  of 
the  republic  revived  with  frefh  ardour  ■,  and  it  was  unanimoufly  refolved  to  aug- 
ment the  army,  and  prolecute  the  war  at  all  hazards. 

Meanwhile  Cortez  was  not  idle.  After  having  put  his  camp  in  a  proper 
pofture  for  defence,  he  advanced  with  a  party  towards  the  capital,  and  plundered 
feveral  villages,  carrying  off  a  great  quantity  of  prOvifions,  and  fome  prifoners. 
From  them  he  had  intelligence,  that  Xicotencal  was  encamped  at  the  diftance  of 
two  leagues,  and  diligent  in  recruiting  his  forces,  which  would  in  a  few  days  be 
far  more  numerous  than  in  the  former  engagement.     Senfible  that,  if  victory 

*  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  iv.     De  Solis,  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 

i  depended 
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c.i  pended  upon  numbers,  the  Spaniards  would  have  no  chance  with  the  Tlafca- 
lans,  Cortez  releafed  all  his  prifoners,  faying,  he  would  augment  Xicotencal's  army 
to  mew  the  republic  how  little  he  feared  her  utmoft  ftrength  ;  an  a£t  which  gave 
the  enemy  the  moft  extravagant  ideas  of  his  valour  and  generofity,  and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  his  future  fuccefs.  By  the  molt  intelligent  of  thefe  prifoners  he  lent 
a  meflage  to  Xicotencal,  the  fubftance  of  which  was,  that  the  lofs  which  the  repub- 
lic had  fuftained  gave  him  much  concern,  but  that  the  fenate  had  only  themielves 
to  blame,  having  ungeneroufly  treated  in  an  hoftile  manner  thofe  who  came  with 
pacific  intentions;  that  notwithstanding  this  juft  caufe  of  difpleafure,  he  was  ftill 
willing  to  enter  upon  a  negociation,  as  if  nothing  had  pafTed  •,  but  he  threatened* 
if  Xicotencal  did  not  immediately  difarm,  to  deftroy  the  republic  utterly,  and  make 
the  name  and  misfortunes  of  Tlafcala  a  terror  to  the  neighbouring  nations  *. 

This  bold  mefl'age,  it  was  hoped,  would  intimidate  the  Tlafcalan  general  ; 
but  it  had  the  very  oppofite  effect,  roufing  his  refentment  to  fuch  a  degree,  thac 
he  fent  the  prifoners  back  mangled  for  their  prefumption,  and  with  an  anfwer 
equally  vain-glorious.  He  deli  red  them  to  tell  the  general  of  the  ftrangers,  That 
he  mould  fee  him  in  the  field  at  the  firft  rifing  of  the  fun,  it  being  his  intention 
to  carry  him  and  all  his  people  alive  to  the  altars  of  the  gods,  and  there  to  facri- 
fi.ee  them  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  that  their  blood  might  appeafe  the  guardi- 
ans of  Tlafcala,  and  fecure  to  it  the  blefilngs  of  peace  ;  that  he  gave  him  this  in- 
formation that  he  might  have  time  to  prepare  himfelf,  the  Tlafcalans  not  beincr 
accuftomed  to  lefTen  the  glory  of  their  victories  by  the  fecurity  of  their  enemies. 

While  the  two  generals  thus  irritated  each  other  by  their  mutual  defiances,  both 
were  making  the  moft  vigorous  preparations  for  carrying  their  threats  into  execu- 
tion, and  putting  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  decifive  battle.     Cortez  kept  ftrict 
watch  during  the  night,  and  advanced,  as  foon  as  day  began  to  appear,  about 
half  a  league,  to  an  advantageous  poll,  where  he  determined  to  wait  for  the 
enemy,  in  that  difpofition  which  the  experience  of  the  former  engagement  dic- 
tated to  be  necefiary,  and  which  the  information  of  Xicotencal  encouraged  him 
to  make  with  care,  from  an  affurance  that  it  would  not  be  made  in  vain.     He 
iecured  his  flanks  by  the  artillery,  ifluing  orders  in  regard  to  the  times  and 
diftances  at  which  the  cannon  could  be  difcharged  to  moft  advantage  :  every  con- 
tingency was  forefeen  •,  and  the  general  himfelf  took  his  poft  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry,  that  he   might  fuperintend  the  whole,    fuccour  thofe  who  were  hard 
prcfTed,  and  move  with  more  facility  and  celerity  to  the  different  parts  of  his 
army  as  cccafion  might  require.    In  a  fhort  time  the  enemy's  van  guard  appeared, 
and  thefcouts  returned  with  advice  that  an  army  was  in  motion  which  covered  the 
whole  face  of  the  country.     It  confifted  of  at  jeaft  fifty  thoufand  men,  being  the 
entire  ftrength  of  the  republic  united  to  that  of  her  allies.     The  golden  eagle  of 
Tlafcala,  a  ftandard  only  brought  forth  on  the  moft  extraordinary  occafions,  was 
dilplayed  aloft  in  the  middle  of  the  multitude,  and  every  thing  declared  that  the 
combat  would  be  bloody  and  decifive,  the  fate  of  the  commonwealth  depend- 
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ing  on  the  iiTue  of  the  battle.  When  the  Tlafcalan  forces  came  within  a  proper 
diftance,  the  artillery  poured  inch  deft  ruction  among  them,  that  their  more  ad- 
vanced parties  reeled  back  upon  the  main  body,  and  that  van:  army  feemed  for 
a  while  divided  between  the  different  pafTions  of  fear,  mame,  and  refentment  •,  but 
the  latter  at  length  prevailing,  they  advanced  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  were 
faluted  with  fuch  vollies  from  the  mufquetry  and  crofs-bows,  as  put  them  afecond 
time  in  fufpence,  whether  they  ought  not  to  leave  the  field  to  the  enemy.  Xico- 
tencal,  however,  rouled  their  drooping  courage  by  his  eloquence,  and  animated 
them  to  fuch  a  degree  by  his  example,  that,  rulhingon  like  a  torrent,  in  one  col- 
lected effort,  they  broke  the  Spaniards  and  Zempoallans  •,  and  it  required  all 
the  abilities  of  Cortez,  the  valour  of  his  foldiers,  and  the  experience  of  his 
officers,  to  form  his  line  again,  or  withftand  fo  furious  a  charge,  without  being 
entirely  defeated.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  Spaniards  would  have  been  able  to 
keep  the  field,  had  it  not  been  for  fuch  another  accident  as  that  which  laved  diem 
in  the  former  engagement. 

The  Tlafcalans  were  of  a  fudden  obferved  to  be  in  the  ntmoft  confufion,  their 
troops  moving  to  different  parts,  and  dividing  and  bearing  upon  each  other,  un- 
til the  rear-guard  retired  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  thofe  engaged  in  the  front 
were  left  to  find  their  fafety  in  flight.  Cortez  fufpected  fome  ftratagem,  and  there- 
fore purfued  with  caution  •,  but  he  foon  learned  from  his  prilbners,  that  the 
proud  and  pafllonate  Xicotencal  had  affronted  one  or  the  mod  powerful  of  the 
confederate  chiefs,  who,  relenting  the  injury,  drew  off  his  forces,  and  with  them 
the  bulk  of  the  auxiliary  troops  :  fo  that  Xicotencal  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
field,  and  a  complete  victory  to  the  Spaniards.  The  lofs  of  the  Tlafcalans  was 
very  confiderable  ;  though  the  exact  number  could  not  be  afcertained  by  reafon 
of  that  practice,  already  mentioned,  of  carrying  off  their  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Spaniards  had  only  one  man  killed,  and  twenty  wounded  :  yet  were  the  fol- 
diers diffatisfied,  taking  fhame,  to  life  the  language  of  the  Spanifh  hiftoriaris,  that 
they  fhould  have  been  broken  and  put  into  dilbrder  by  barbarians,  and  returned 
to  their  quarters  melancholy,  and  difpirted,  like  men  who  had  heen  vanquished. 
This  dejection  led  to  diffention  and  mutiny,  the  foldiers  blaming  each  other,  and 
many  charging  the  whole  fault  upon  the  general;  declaring  that  they  would  not 
facrifice  themielves  to  gratify  his  ralh  humour,  but  repair  to  Villa  Rica,  and  leave 
him  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  ambitious  temerity  *. 

Cortez  was  immediately  informed  ot  thefe  dilcontents ;  but  as  he  was  fenfible 
that  fear  is  a  violent  paffion,  which,  in  its  firft  motions,  reafon  cannot  fubciue,  he 
retired  to  his  tent,  without  attempting  to  reduce  his  foldiers  to  obfdience,  till  they 
fhould  be  recovered  from  their  fright.  The  malcontents,  however,  continuing  to 
murmur ;  and  neither  the  authority  of  the  officers,  nor  the  arguments  of  their 

*  De  Soli?,  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  Herrera,  dec.  IT.  lib.  tv.  c.  2.  The  murmurs  of  the  Spar.ifh  fol- 
diers on  this  occafion  may  be  deemed  an  incontelHble  proof  that  they  did  not  think  their  vifto-y 
deciiive,  and  were  afraid  to  hazard  another  bittte  with  the  Tlafcalans.  Before  the  engagement 
Legan,  Xicotencal  fent  them  a  plentiful  fupply  of  proviOops,  that  it  might  not  be  faid  he  tock  ad- 
vantage of  their  ntcefiities.     Herreia,  ut  fup.  c.  4. 
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well-affected  companions  being  fufRcient  to  appeafe  them,  Cortez  found  it  necef-  CHAP.  IV. 
fary  to  fhew  himielf,  and  endeavour  to  bring  them  back  to  theirduty.  For  this  pur-  a~"d"V"^""*J 
poie,  he  ordered  ail  the  Spaniards  to  affemble,  under  pretence  of  confulting  them 
on  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  and  placing  near  his  perfon  the  moft  turbulent,  "  It 
admits,"  faid  he,  "  of  little  doubt  what  meafures  we  are  to  purfue,  confiderino-  the 
prefent  pofture  of  affairs,  having  gained  three  victories  in  a  fhort  time,  in  which 
your  valour  and  the  weaknefs  of  your  opponents  were  equally  confpicuous. 
Overcoming  an  enemy,  indeed,  is  not  the  termination  of  a  war  :  a  victory  muft 
be  improved  as  well  as  gained;  and  the  dangers  attending  fuccefs  are  to  be  guarded 
againft,  no  lefs  than  thole  that  obftruct  it.  But  this,  my  friends,  is  not  what  gives 
me  concern  :  I  ftand  in  need  of  your  advice  on  a  more  important  point.  Some 
of  the  foldiers,  I  underftand,  are  again  defirous,  andftir  up  others  to  propofe,  that 
we  mould  abandon  our  undertaking.  I  am  willing  to  believe,  they  found  their 
opinion  upon  fubftantial  reafons,  but  a  meafure  of  lb  much  importance  fhould  not 
be  treated  of  in  fecret  cabals.  Tell  me  therefore  your  opinion  freely,  that  we- 
may  all  reafon  on  what  is  moft  eligible  for  all ;  let  us  confider  coolly  our  prefent 
condition,  and  then  refolve  upon  fomething  that  may  not  afterwards  be  con- 
tradicted. 

"  This  march  was  begun  with  your  approbation,  I  may  fay  with  your  ap- 
plaufe.     Our  refolution  was  to  pafs  on  to  the  court  of  Mexico.     We  all  devoted 
ourfelves  tc  the  undertaking  from  zeal  for  our  religion  and  the  fervice  of  our 
king,  as  well  as  from  our  hopes  of  fame  and  fortune.     Our  fuccefs  has  been  an- 
fwerable  to  bur  moft  fanguine  wifhes.     The  Indians  of  Tlafcala,  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  oppofe  our  defigns,  with  all  the  ftrength  of  their  republic  and  her 
allies,  are  now  humbled,   by  repeated  defeats.     It  is  impoffible  they  can  long 
delay  to  requeft  peace,  or  to  grant  us  a  paffage.     When  this  happens,  how  greatly 
will  it  add  to  our  reputation  !  What  will  thefe  barbarians  conceive  of  us,   who 
already  rank  us  with  their  gods  ? — Montezuma,  who  feared  our  approach,  as  is 
evident  by  his  anfwers  and  repeated  embattles,  will  behold  us  with  redoubled 
terror,  after  having  vanquished  the  Tlafcalans,  the  moft  valiant  people  in  New 
Spain,  and  who  have  by  force  of  arms  maintained  their  liberties  againft  him.    It 
is  highly  probable  that  he  will  make  us  very  advantageous  offers,  left  we  fhould 
join  with  his  enemies :  and  it  is  poffible  that  this  fame  difficulty,  which  we  now 
encounter,  may  be  the  means  that  God  makes  ufe  of  to  facilitate  our  defigns,  by 
making  "trial  of  our  conftancy  :  for  he  will  not  work  miracles   for  us,   till  he 
has  proved  both  our  hearts  and  hands.     But  fhould  we  turn  our  backs,  all  our 
labours  will  be  loft,  and  our  fplendid  views  will  at  once  vanifh.     What  can  we 
then  hope  for  ?  —  and  what  have  ws  not  to  fear  ? — This  very  vanquifhed  people* 
now  appalled  and  fugitive,  will  collect  frefh  courage  ;  and  knowing  all  the  fhorc 
cuts,  and  difficult  paffes  in  the  country,  will  purfue  and  harrals  us  in  our  retreat. 
Our  Indian  friends,  who  at  prelent  ftand  by  us,  contented  and  courageous,  will 
immediately  defert  us,  and   return  home,  publifhing  every  where  ourdifgrace; 
and  the  Zempoallans  and  Totonaques,  our  confederates,  and  our  only  hope  in 
misfortune,  lofing  their  opinion  of  our  power,  will  be  apt  to  confpire  againft  us. 

Ire- 
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I  repeat  it  again,  let  every  thing  be  duly  confidered;  what  v/e  have  to  hope  from 
advancing,  and  to  fear  from  retreating,  that  we  may  be  able  to  determine  \ 
is  molt  eligible  :  for  I  leave  you  at  full  liberty  to  reafon  and  refolve,  having  ];:iJ 
the  inconveniencies  of  a  retreat  before  you,  rather  to  free  myfeif  from  bjam^, 
than  to  influence  your  opinion." 

Scarcely  had  Cortez  finifhed  this  fpeech,  when  one  of  the  dilTatisfied  foldiers, 
convinced  by  his  arguments,  faid  to  his  companions  aloud,  "  Our  general  in- 
ftructs  us  how  to  aft,  while  he  feems  only  to  afkour  advice  :  we  cannot  now  retire 
without  facrilicing  our  hopes,  our  glory,  and  our  lives."  The  reft  of  the  mal- 
contents acquiefced,  conferring  their  error:  the  well  difpoled  party  rejoiced  a:  this 
change  of  opinion  ;  and  a  resolution  to  profecute  the  enterprife  was  announced 
by  univerfal  acclamations. 

Matters  went  on    very  differently  at  Tlafcala.      Nothing  was  there  to   be 
feen  but  confufion,  diforder,  and  difmay.     The  fecond  defeat  of  the  army  fpread 
general  confternation.     The  common  people  cried  out  for  peace  ;  and  tge  nobi- 
lity, had  they  been  unanimous,  were  unable  to  carry  on  the  war  without  them. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  more  timid,  that  they  ought  to  retire  with  their  families 
to  the  mountains  :  of  the  more  fu perflations,  that  the  Spaniards  were  deities,  and 
ought  as  fuch  to  be  worfhipped  ;  of  the  more  refblute,  that  another  engagement 
fhould  be  hazarded  ;  and  of  the  more  moderate  and  prudent,  that  peace  fhould 
be  folicited,  and  the  Spaniards  gained  by  kindneis,  fince  they  could  neither  be 
'conquered  by  numbers  nor  valour.    Coniultations  were  held  in  tiie  fenate  on  thu 
lubjecl,  the  refult  of  which  were,   that  they  did  not  think  the  ftrangers  really 
divinities,  but  that  their  actions  were  fo  extraordinary  as  to  require  the  affiftance 
of  magical  powers  :  it  was  therefore  refolved  to  confult  the  magicians  of  the  re- 
public, that  the  force  of  one  enchantment  might  be  removed  by  that  of  another. 
Thefe  fages  were  accordingly  called  in  ;   and  pretending  that  they  had  already 
difcovered  by  their  myfterious  art  the  doubt  that  was  to  be  propounded  to  them, 
and  confidered  the  cafe,  they  delivered  the  following  refponfe,  in  which  they  pre- 
tended to  unfold  the  caufe  of  thofe  fupernatural  acts  of  valour  performed  by  the 
Spaniards  :   That  the  ftrangers  were  the  offspring  of  the  fun,  procreated  by  his 
active  energy  in  the  mother-earth  of  the  oriental  regions-,   that  by  day,   while 
cherifhed  by  his  parental  beams,   they  were  fuperior  to  human  force  ;   but  when 
he  retired  to  the  weft,  and  withdrew  his  animating  heat,  that  their  vigour  declined 
and  faded,  like  the  herbs  of  the  field,  and  they  dwindled  down  into  mortal  men. 
It  was  therefore  neceffary,  they  urged,  to  attack  this  wonderful  race  by  night,  2nd 
deftroy  them  before  the  riling  fun  rendered  them  invincible*. 

In  confequence  of  this  oraculous  advice,  and  profound  difcov\=ry,  the  truth  of 
which  it  would  have  been  held  impious  to  difpute,  the  fenate  of  Tlafcala  refolved, 
contrary  to  one  of  their  moft  eftablifhed  maxims  in  war,  to  attack  the  Spaniards 
after  the  going  down  of  the  fun.  Orders  to  this  purpofe  were  immediately  dif- 
patched  to  Xicotencal ;   and  that  general,  whatever  credit  he  might  think  due  to 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  ii.  c.  J9. 
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the  opinion  of  the  magicians,  chearfully  received  his  inflructions,  being  happy  to  CHAP.  IV. 
have  the  fenate's  authority  for  fighting,  that  he  might  wipe  off  his  former  dif-  aTd?!^*. 
grace.  He  accordingly  advanced  towards  the  Spanifh  entrenchments,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  with  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  men,  felected  from  the  flower  of 
his  army.  Cortez  however,  as  ufual,  was  upon  his  guard  :  the  centinels  on  the 
out-pofts  brought  advice,  that  the  enemy  were  in  motion,  and  every  thing  was 
difpofed  for  their  reception  without  noife  or  confufion.  The  Tlafcalans  were 
fuffered  to  afcend  the  wall  drawn  round  the  camp,  before  any  intimation  was 
given  that  their  defign  was  difcovered  •,  and  then  fuch  a  fhower  of  bullets  were 
poured  from  the  cannon,  fmall  arms,  and  crofs  bows,  as  made  dreadful  havock, 
and  convinced  Xicotencal  of  the  miftake  of  the  magicians.  But  this  difcovery 
ferved  only  to  roufe  his  courage,  and  pufh  him  on  to  defperate  efforts.  The 
aiTault  was  made  in  three  different  parts  at  once,  the  whole  body  of  the  Tlafca- 
lans rufhing  upon  the  Spanifh  works ;  and  their  exertions  of  valour  were  truly 
aftoni ibing,  confidering  their  unacquaincance  with  the  art  of  forcing  entrench- 
ments. They  climbed  upon  each  other's  moulders,  in  order  to  gain  the  wall,  and 
paid  no  regard  to  the  death  of  thofe  who  went  before,  but  prefied  on,  till  they 
themfelves  met  with  the  fame  fate.  For  feveral  hours  the  battle  raged  with  un- 
paralleled fury.  At  length  Xicotencal  convinced,  by  the  flaughter  of  his  troops, 
that  perfeverance  would  avail  him  nothing,  ordered  a  fignal  to  be  made  for  re- 
treating. This  was  no  fooner  perceived  by  Cortez,  in  the  fiackening  of  the  attack, 
than  he  fent  out  a  party  of  foot,  and  all  his  horfe,  to  harrafs  the  enemy's  rear ;  and 
the  Tlafcalans,  ftruck  with  terror  at  the  found  of  certain  bells,  fixed,  by  defign 
in  the  breaft  plates  of  the  Spanifii  detachment,  fied  precipitantly,  without  at- 
tempting the  imaHcft  refiftance.  In  the  purfuit  great  numbers  of  the  enemy  were 
flain,  and  many  of  their  dead,  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  carry  off,  were 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp.  Cortez's  lofs  was  incredibly  fmall,  con- 
fidering the  vaft  quantity  of  darts,  arrows,  and  ftones,  found  within  the  entrench- 
ments 5  only  one  Zempoallan  being  killed,  and  three  Spaniards  wounded*. 

Convinced  by  melancholy  experience  that  their  magicians  had  deceived 
them,  and  that  the  ftrangers  were  alike  invincible  during  the  darknefs  of  night, 
and  when  the  fun  was  in  his  meridian,  the  Tlafcalans  funk  into  defpondency. 
The  commonalty  grew  more  clamorous  for  peace;  the  nobility  were  diflatisfied 
r.nd  divided,  and  the  fenators  afhamed  and  fiknt.  The  magicians  were  imme- 
diately punifhed,  as  the  authors  of  the  late  dilgrace  ;  two  or  three  of  them  being 
iacrificed  on  the  altars,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  iuppofed  indignation  of  the  gods, 
who  afflicted  the  republic  with  fuch  heavy  calamities,  and  the  reft  were  feverely  re- 
primanded, and  delivered  over  to  contempt.  The  majority  of  the  ienate  now  in- 
clined to  peace,  and  applauded  the  prudence  and  forefight  of  Magifcatzin,  who 
had  predicted  all  that  was  come  to  pafs  :  even  the  moft  incredulous  declared, 
that  the  Spaniards  were  certainly  the  cceleftial  race  mentioned  in  their  prophecies. 
Orders  were  accordingly  difpatched  to  Xicotencal  to  iufpend  hoftilities,  and  keepon 

•  Id.  ibid.     - 
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BOOR   I.     the  defenfive,  till  he  was  made  farther  acquainted  with  the  refokitions  of  the  frnate, 
*j — T*      J     and  the  fuccefs  of  the  negociation  of  peace  which  diey  propofed  to  let  on  foot. 

Xicotencal,  however,  refu fed  obedience  to  this  command,  arrogantly  anfwer- 
ing,  that  he  and  his  foldiers  were  the  fenate,  and  would  lupport  the  honour  of 
the  republic,  fince  it  was  abandoned  by  thole  who  were  called  Fathers  of  their 
country.  Rendered  defperate  by  repeated  defeats,  he  determined  to  attack  die 
itrangers  a  fecond  time  by  night  •,  not  that  he  paid  any  regard  to  the  opinion  of 
the  magicians,  but  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  put  in  execution  a  flratagem 
which  he  had  formed  for  the  destruction  of  his  enemies.  Obferving  that  the 
neighbouring  peafants  carried  provifions  to  the  Spanifh  camp,  which  they  ex^- 
changed  for  European  toys,  he  detached  forty  foldiers,  in  whom  he  could  con- 
fide, clothed  after  the  manner  of  thofe  ruftics,  loaded  with  fruit,  fowls,  and 
bread  made  of  Indian  corn  •,  defiling  them  to  obferve  particularly  the  nature  and 
ftrength  of  the  works,  and  where  they  might  be  forced  with  lean:  difficulty. 
But  the  curiofity  of  thefe  fpies  exciting  fufpicion,  they  were  feized  and  put  to 
the  torture,  when  the  whole  fcheme  was  difcovered.  From  their  confeffions  it 
appeared,  that  an  aflauk  was  to  have  been  made  that  very  night,  by  twenty 
thoufand  Tlafcalans,  at  different  quarters  of  the  camp,  agreeable  to  the  report 
which  they  fhould  deliver,  after  infpecting  the  fortifications, 

Cortez,  though  at  this  time  indifpofed,  gave  the  necefiary  orders  for  refitting 
the  enemy,  and  then  deliberated  on  the  punifhment  of  the  delinquents,  ordering 
fourteen  of  the  moil  obftinate  to  be  punifhed  with  the  lofs  of  their  hands  or 
fingers,  and  difmifTed  them  in  that  condition,  with  a  meffage  to  Xicotencal,  that 
the  general  of  the  ftrangers  fent  back  thefe  men  to  acquaint  him  with  the  ftate  of 
the  entrenchments,  and  was  waiung  impatiently  for  the  afiault.  The  Tlafcalan 
army,  then  in  full  march,  was  (truck  with  terror  at  the  bloody  fpectacle,  and 
Xicotencal  experienced  the  molt  exquifite  diflrefs  at  the  difcovery  of  a  flratagem,, 
on  which  he  refted  his  kit  hopes.  He  perfuaded  himfelf  that  the  fecret  thoughts 
of  his  people,  of  whole  fidelity  he  was  confident,  muft  have  been  obtained  by  the 
affiftance  of  fome  divinity.  While  he  was  deliberating  how  to  act  in  fuch  cir- 
cum fiances,  meflengers  appeared  from  the  fenate,  with  orders  to  deprive  him  of 
the  command  of  the  army,  on  account  of  his  infolence  and  difobedience,  and 
prohibiting  all  his  officers,  under  the  penalty  of  being  declared  traitors,  any 
longer  to  obey  his  instructions  :  and  this  mandate  arriving  immediately  after 
the  impreffion  made  on  the  troops  by  the  difmembering  of  the  fpies,  and  on  the 
general  by  the  difcovery  of  his  deep  laid  fcheme,  no  man  was  lb  bold  as  to  op- 
pofe  the  decree  of  the  fenate.  The  confederates  immediately  withdrew  their 
forces,  and  the  Tlafcalan  troops  marched  towards  the  city,  leaving  Xicotencal 
to  anfwer  for  his  conduct  at  the  tribunal  of  the  republic  *. 

The  Spaniards  now  remained  in  the  utmoft  fufpence  and  doubt  whe- 
ther they  were  to  expect  the  enemy.  The  whole  nigh:  they  continued  in 
arms,  without  venturing  to  take  any  repofe,  or  next  day,  until  their  fcouts  in- 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  ii.  c.  20. 
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formed  them,  that  the  Tlafcalan  camp  was  removed  to  a  greater  diftance.  At 
length  the  joyful  news  arrived,  that  the  hoftile  army  was  diflblved :  and  this  in- 
telligence was  loon  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  ambafladors  from  the  fenate 
of  Tlafcala,  with  terms  of  pacification.  "  If  you  are  a  cruel  god,"  faid  they  to 
Cortez,  "  we  prefent  you  with  five  (laves,  that  you  may  devour  their  flefh  and  drink 
their  blood  :  if  you  are  a  benevolent  deity,  accept  an  offering  of  incenfe  and 
variegated  plumes  :  and  if  you  are  a  man,  here  are  fowls,  and  bread,  and  fruit 
for  you  and  your  companions  to  eat  *."  They  apologized  for  the  conduct  of  the 
republic,  laying  the  whole  blame  of  the  war  upon  the  Otomies  and  Chontales, 
their  confederates,  the  firft  lallies  of  whofe  fiercenefs  the  authority  of  the  fenate 
had  proved  infufficient  to  reftrain  ;  but  that  they  were  now  difarmed,  and  the 
commonwealth  very  defirous  of  peace  :  that  they  did  not  only  brin°-  with  them 
the  voice  of  the  fenate,  but  alio  of  the  nobles,  and  commonalty,  to  requeft  that 
he  would  march  with  all  his  followers  to  the  city,  where  he  and  they  mi^ht  flay 
as  long  as  it  was  agreeable  in  perfed  fecurity,  and  be  honoured  and  ferved  as  the 
brethren  of  the  gods  f . 

Cortez,  though  fenfibleof  the  falfity  of  this  excufe,  fuppreffed  his  refentmenc, 
and  defired  the  ambafladors  to  acquaint  the  fenate,  That  the  peace  which  they 
propofed  was  agreeable  to  his  inclinations  ;  but  that  they  fought  it  after  too  un- 
jufl  and  obftinate  a  war  to  obtain  it  readily,  and  might  confider  it  as  no  flight  proof 
of  his  goodnefs,  that  he  did  not  purfue  the  didates  of  revenge,  and  impofe  laws 
upon  them  as  a  conqueror  :  that  he  muft  fee  how  they  perfevered  in  their  refolu- 
tion  to  merit  his  friendfhip,  before  he  laid  himfelf  under  any  obligations,  and 
would  employ  the  intermediate  time  in  endeavouring  to  appeafc  the  indignation 
of  his  captains  :  in  a  word,  that  he  would  fufpend  the  punifhment  with  an  up- 
lifted arm,  and  leave  it  to  the  difcretion  of  the  fenate,  either  to  procure  pardon, 
by  a  thorough  amendment,  or  fuftain  the  blow,  which  muft  put  an  end  to  the 
exigence  of  the  republic  of  Tlafcala  £. 

By  this  affeded  feventy  Cortez  meant  to  check  the  pride  of  the  fenate,  and 
more  particularly  that  of  the  friends  of  Xicotencal,  who  might  poffibly  grow  in- 
•folent,  on  a  prdumption  that  the  Spaniards  muft  be  greatly  weakened,  fhould 
they  grant  peace  immediately.  He  was  likewife  defirous  that  the  fame  of  his 
victories  fhould  have  time  to  fpread  over  Mexico,  in  order  to  be  allured  what 
effcel  it  produced  on  the  councils  of  Montezuma,  that  he  might  be  enabled,  in 
conlequence  of  fuch  information,  to  condud  his  negociaticn  with  the  republic  to 
more  advantage  •,  a  degree  of  forecaft  which  does  the  greateft  honour  to  his  poli- 
tical talents.  Every  thing  fell  out  as  he  could  have  wifhed.  Montezuma,  who 
had  regular  accounts  of  every  tranfadion  in  Tlafcala,  was  fo  much  ftruck  with 
the  wonders  reported  of  the  Spanifh  general,  that  he  determined  to  fend  him  art 
embaffy,  in  order  to  compliment  him  on  his  conquefts  over  the  republic.  The 
ambafladors  were  alio  inftruded  to  throw  every  pofiible  obftrudion  in  the  way  of 
a  pacification,  fhould  fuch  a  thing  be  talked  of,  and  to  endeavour,  by  frefh  pre- 

*  Herrera,  dec.  If.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  f  De  Solis,  lib.  ii.  c.  20.  J  Id.  ibid. 
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fents  and  civilities,  to  engage  Cortez  not  to  approach  nearer  10  the  capital  of  the 
empire.  Five  Mexicans  of  the  firft  rank  were  appointed  to  execute  this  con  i  t- 
fion,  and  arrived  in  the  camp  foon  after  the  departure  of  theTlalcalan  , 
dors.  Cortez  received  them  with  much  ceremony  and  refpect,  heard  them  att  n- 
tivc-ly,  and  thanked  them  for  Montezuma's  prefent,  but  declined  giving  thpm  it) 
anfwer,  till  he  mould  have  an  opportunity  of  treating  wiih  the  miniftcrs  :  vi 
republic.  This  precaution  anfwered  more  valuable  purpofrs  than  the  gi  .1 
expected  :  for  the  Mexicans  had  not  been  long  in  the  Spanifh  quarters,  re 

they  betrayed  their  whole  inftructions,  by  the  indifcreet  manner  in  which  the  d 

queftions  concerning   the  negociation  with  the   republic  -,  and   by  thai  is 

Cortez  was  made  fully  fenfible  of  the  importance  of  an  alliance  with  Ti.  ;o 

the  accomplifhment  of  his  defigns. 

The  fenate,  in  the  meantime,  endeavoured  to  convince  the  Spaniard:  -ir 

pacific  intentions,  and  the  fincerity  of  their  advances  towards  an  accommoda- 
tion, by  ordering  them  to  be  plentifully  fupplied  with  provifions  at  the  expence 
of  the  republic :  and  in  a  few  days  a  fecond  embaffy,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
monwealth, arrived  at  the  Spanilh  camp,  headed  by  Xicotencal  in  perion,  at- 
tended by  fifty  gentlemen  of  his  party  and  kindred.  Xicotencal  feems  to  have 
undertaken  this  negociation  merely  from  motives  of  patriotifm  :  he  had  tried 
the  efforts  of  arms,  as  long  as  any  probability  of  fuccefs  remained  ;  and  now  he 
was  ambitious  of  promoting  peace,  becaule  he  believed  it  not  only  falutary  to  the 
republic,  but  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  merit  the  good  opinion  of 
Cortez,  whom  he  efteemed,  and  even  adored  as  a  hero,  inlpired  and  ailifted  by 
the  gods.  H«  advanced  with  the  open  and  bold  air  of  a  foldier;  and  having 
paid  his  refpects  to  the  general,  took  his  feat,  told  his  name,  and  began  his 
fpeech  :  he  confeffed  that  he  was  the  fole  author  of  the  war,  and  the  commander  of 
the  armies  of  Tlafcala  and  her  allies,  believing  the  Spaniards  to  be  favourers  of 
Montezuma,  whofe  name  he  abhorred  ;  but  that  he  was  now  fenfible  of  his  mil- 
take,  and  being  ftruck  with  their  valour  and  magnanimity,  came  with  the  merit 
of  fubmiflion  to  put  himfcif  into  the  hands  of  his  conqueror,  hoping  by  this  act 
of  humiliation  to  obtain  pardon  for  the  republic,  whole  authority  he  had  not 
only  to  propofe,  but  to  implore  peace,  and  to  accept  it  on  fuch  terms  as  the 
general  of  the  Grangers  mould  think  fit  to  impoie.  "  I  afk  it,"  laid  he,  c;  once, 
twice,  thrice!  in  the  name  of  the  fenate,  nobles,  and  commons  of  Tlafcala,  who 
earneftly  requeff  you  to  honour  their  city  with  your  preience.  There  you 
ihall  find  quarters  provided  for  your  troops,  and  all  the  refpect  and  fervice 
that  can  be  expected  from  thole,  who  being  themfelves  brave,  fubrnjt  to  entreat 
and  obey.  1  only  defire,"  added  he,  "  and  that  not  as  a  condition  of  the  peace, 
but  as  an  act  of  your  own  generofitv,  that  the  inhabitants  may  be  well  ufed,  and 
our  gods  and  wives  protected  from  military  liberty." 

Cortez  was  fo  much  delighted  with  the  noble  freedom  of  the  Tlafcalan  warrior, 
that  his  iatisfaction  was  vifible  in  his  countenance;  but  left  Xicotencal  ihould 
rnifiake  its  caufe,  and  afcribe  it  to  the  joy  with  which  he  received  the  propofals 
of  peace,  he  anfwered  with  the  utmoft  gravity,  by  his  interpreter,  That  the  re- 

3  public 
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republic  was  highly  blameable  for  entering  on  fo  unjuft  a  war,  and  the  general  CH.'.?.  IV. 
for  profecuting  it  with  fuch  obftinacy  :  the  Spaniards,  however-,  he  faid,  being  Jr"n"v~""""; 
averle  to  blood,  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  neceffity,  and  fenfible  of  the  valour  of 
rhe  Tlafcalans,  granted  them  the  peace  defired,  from  refpect  to  the  gallant  refift- 
ance  they  had  made,  though  upon  a  miftaken  principle;  that  he  would  favour 
•the  city  with  a  vifit,  and  take  care  the  foldiers  ihould  be  guilty  of  no  violence 
or  extortion  ;  adding,  that  he  would  give  the  fenate  timely  notice  of  his  ap- 
proach. 

Xicetencal  was  much  concerned  at  this  delay,  which  he  confidered  as  a  pre- 
tence for  examining  more  particularly  into  the  fincerity  of  the  Tlafcalans;  and 
turning  his  eyes  upon  the  audience,  exclaimed  with  vehemence,  "  Ye  have  rea- 
fon,- great  Teules !"  fo  they  called  their  gods,  "  to  chaftife  our  infincerity  with 
your  diftruft :  but  if  the  whole  republic  of  Tlafcala,  fpeaking  to  you  throuoh 
my  lips,  is  not  fufficient  to  gain  your  credit,  I  who  am  the  captain-general  of  her 
armies,  and  thefe  gentlemen  of  my  retinue,  the  principal  nobles  and  greateft  cap- 
tains cf  the  ftate,  will  remain  as  hoff  ages  for  your  fecurity,  and  continue  in  your 
power,  or  fubmit  to  be  imprifoned,  during  your  refidence  in  our  city.''  This 
offer,  however,  though  highly  pleafing  to  the  Caftilian  pride,  was  generoufly  re- 
futed by  Cortez,  who  magnanimoufly  anfwered,  That  he  and  his  companions 
had  occafion  for  no  other  fecurity  but  their  own  valour  to  maintain  themfelvcs, 
without  fear,  in  the  city  of  Tlafcala,  having  already  withflood  the  armies  of  the 
ftate ;  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  fincerity  of  the  republic,  as  fhe  muff,  know 
peace  to  be  herintereft;  that  the  word  of  a  brave  man  was  to  him  a  fufficient 
pledge  ;  and  that  he  would  proceed  to  Tlafcala  as  foon  as  the  proper  difpofitions 
could  be  made  for  quitting  his  prefent  Ration,  and  difpatching  the  ambaffadors 
of  Montezuma  *. 

The  Tlafcalans  were  no  fooner  gone,  than  the  Mexicans.employed  their  utmoft 
addrefs  to  perfuade  Cortez,  that  no  confidence  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  protefta- 
tions  of  a  barbarous  and  perfidious  people,  who  only  wanted  to  draw  him  into  an 
indolent  fecurity,  the  more  eafily  to  deftroy  him  and  his  whole  army  ;  but  when 
they  found  him  refolute  in  adhering  to  his  promife,  they  ufed  entreaties,  and  im- 
plored, with  the  utmoft  fubmiffion,  that  he  would  defer  his  vifit  to  Tlafcala  for 
the  fpace  of  fix  days,  that  they  might  have  time  to  inform  Montezuma  of  what 
had  paffed,  and  receive  his  farther  inftruclions.  Thinking  it  neceffary  to  main- 
tain the  refpecl:  due  to  fo  great  a  monarch,  and  in  hopes  of  removing  thofe  diffi- 
culties which  had  hitherto  obftructed  his  requeft  of  being  admitted  to  the  court 
of  Mexico,  Cortez  confented  to  this  propofal.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term 
limited,  the  mefienger  returned,  and  along  with  him  fix  gentlemen  of  the  royal 
family,  with  a  fplendid  attendance,  and  another  prefent  more  valuable  than  the 
former.  Thefe  new  ambaffadors  reprefented  the  great  Montezuma's  profound 
refpecl  for  the  prince  whom  the  ftrangers  obeyed,  and  whofe  power  was  confpicu-  , 

ous  in  the  valour  of  his  fubjecls.     The  emperor,  they  added,  found  himfclf 

■  De  Soli?,  lib.  ii,  c.  21. 
7.  H  h  difpofed 
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BO  0  K  r.  difpofed  to  cultivate  the  friendfhip  of  this  monarch,  by  paying  him  an  yearly 
)T~Zsr  J  tribute,  dividing  with  him  t^ofe  riches  in  which  Mexico  abound  d  j  be- 
caufe  he  held  him  in  the  utrnoft  veneration,  believing  him  to  be  theoffspnng  of 
the  fun,  or  at  leaft  the  lord  of  thofe  happy  regions  where  light  has  its  origin  :  but 
that  two  conditions  were  necefTary,  previous-  to  this  agreement.  The  firft'of 
thefe  was,  That  no  peace  fhould  be  concluded  with  the  Tlafcalans  ;  and  the 
fecond,  That  Cortez  fhould  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  marching  to  Mexico,  as  . 
the  fovereign,  by  the  laws  of  the  empire,  could  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  ap- 
proached by  ftrangers.  They  concluded  with  an  invective  againft  the  Tlafca- 
lans,  declaiming  loudly  on  their  perfidy  ;  the  danger  into  which  the  general  was- 
plunging  headlong,  through  his  own  obftinate  credulity  ;  and  the  little  reafoivhe 
would  have  to  complain  of  the  mod  fatal  coniequences,  fhould  he  continue- to 
difregard  the  mod  falutary  admonitions*'. 

The  fear  of  Montezuma,  rather  than  his  efteem  or  veneration  for  the  Spaniards, . 
was  evident  through  the  whole  of  this  difcourfe.  Gortez  perceived  it,  and  de- 
ferred his  anfwer;.only  faying  to  the  sftnbaflkdors,  that  it  was  necefTary  they 
fhould  take  fome  reft  after  fo  long  and  fatiguing  a  journey.  He  was  willing 
they  fhould  be  witneffes  to  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  with  Tlafeak  -,  and  he  allb 
thought  it  of  importance,  that  they  fhould  be  prevented  from  returning  before 
that  event  was  placed  on  the  moft  folid  bafis,  left  Montezuma,  enraged  at  the  pro- 
jected alliance,  fhould  begin  to  put  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence.  Hitherto 
he  knew  no  preparations  had  been  made,,  the  court  of  Mexico  relying  wholly 
upon  the  force  of  prefents,and  the  exaggerated  reprefentations  of  the  imperial 
power ;  and  it  was  his  bufinefs  to  keep  up  this  infatuated  negligence  and  fecurity, 
which  had  taken  pofTeffion  of  the  emperor  and  his  council. 

But  thefe  delays,  though  necefTary  to  Cortez,  proved  extremely  irkfome-to 
the  Tlalcalans,  who  came  to  a  refolution,  -  as  the  laft  proof  of  their  fin- 
cerity,  that  the  whole  fenate  in  a  body  fhould  wait  upon  the  general  at  his 
quarters,  in  order  to  conduct  him  to  their  city,  determining  not  to  return 
till  they  had  convinced  him  of  their  pacific  intentions,  and  broke  off  the 
negociation  with  Montezuma  •,  a  jealoufy  and  anxiety  which  Cortez  knew 
well  how  to  improve  to  his  own  advantage.  The  appearance  of  the  fenate 
was  folemn,  and  the  proceffion  numerous,  all  adorned  with  white  plumes,  and 
other  emblems  of  peace.  Thefe  heads  of  the  republic  were  conveyed  in  litters, 
or  palanquins,  fupported  by  the  fhoulders  of  inferior  officers  ;  Magifcatzin,  that 
venerable  chief-',  who  had  always  favoured  the  Spaniards,  occupying  the  moft  ho- 
nourable place.  Next  to  him  was  carried  the  father  of  Xicotencal,  blind  with  age, 
but  vigorous  in  his  intellects,  and  much  refpedted  on  account  of  his  judgment 
and  experience.  A  little  before  they  arrived  at  the  general's  quarters,  they 
alighted  ;  and  fo  great  was  the  c-ariofity  of  old  Xicotencal,  that  he  advanced 
before  his  companions,  and  defired  thofe  who  led  him,  to  bring  him  near  the 
captain  of  the  ftrangers.  When  introduced  to  Cortez,  he  embraced  him  with 
marks  of  extraordinary  fatisfaction  •,  then  touched  him  all  over,  as  if  defirous  to 
•  Ikirera,  dec.  II,  lib.  iv.  c   4.     De  Soils,  lib.  iii.  c.  z. 

become. 
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become   perfonally  acquainted  with  him,    and  fupply  by  feeling  the  want  of    CHAP.  VI. 

fight.    As  foon  as  they  were  feated,  the  blind  fage,  at  the  requeft  of  Magifcatzin,     \ ^ — ""* 

whofe  privilege  it  was  to  open  the  embaffy,  fpoke  to  the  following  purport.        '    A'  D'  15-'9'' 

"  Now,  valiant  captain,  whether  of  mortal  or  immortal  race,  you  hold  in 
your  power  the  fenate  of  Tlafcala,  the  utmoft  proof  of  our  fubmiffion.     We 
come  not  to  excule  the  errors  of  our  republic,  but  to  take  them  upon  ourfelves 
depending  upon  your  generofity  for  our  forgivenefs.     We  are  the  men  who  re- 
folved   upon'  the  war ;  but  we  are  likewife  the  men  who  defired  peace.     The 
firfl;  act  was  hafly,  the  fccond   flow  :  and  refolutions  well  confidered  are  not 
ufually  die  worO.     On  the  contrary,  it  requires  great  pains    to  efface  what  hath 
been  impreffed  upon  the  mind  with  difficulty  ;  and  you  may  reft  allured,  that 
the  very  delay  hath  afforded  us  a  fuller  knowledge  of  your  valour,  and  laid  a 
deeper  foundation  for  our  conftancy.     We  are  not  ignorant  that  Montezuma- 
endeavours  to  divert  you  from  our  alliance  :  harken  to  him  as  to  our  enemy  -F- 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  beware  of  his  poilbnous  arts.     We  do  not  defire  your- 
affiftance  againft  him,  our  own  forces  being  fufficient  for  our  defence,  provided 
you  do  not  take  part  with  the  tyrant  :  we  are  only  lorry  to  obferve,  that  you 
feem  to  rely  upon  his  promifes,  becaufe  we  are  acquainted  with  his  perfidy  and 
lubtilty.     You  have  already  offered  us  peace  :  if  Montezuma  does  not  hinder 
you  from  granting  it,  what  does  ?— W7hy  are  you  deaf  to  our  earneft  folicita- 

tions  ?  Why  do  you  forbear  to  honour  our  city  with  your  prefence  ? We  are 

come  in  a  body,  refolved  at  once  to  gain  your  good-will  and  friendfhip,  or  to 
furrender  our  liberties  into  your  hands,  as  a  conqueror;  chufe,  therefore,  which 
of  the  two  is  moft  defirable,  to  be  our  mafter  or  our  ally.  As  to  ourfelves  we 
have  no  choice  :  we  muft  either  be  your  friends  or  your  flaves." 

Cortez  could  not  refill  this  invitation.  Charmed  with  the  good  fenle,  candour 
and  fincerity  of  the  venerable  orator,  he  anfwered  the  fenate  with  much  refpecf. ; 
made  prefents  to  each  of  the  members,  and  allured  them,  that  as  foon  as  he 
could  procure,  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  a  fufficient  number  of  people  to 
conduct  his  artillery,  he  would  fet  out  for  Tlafcala  ;  admonifhing  them  to  re- 
turn in  the  mean  time,  and  even  exerting  his  authority  to  that  purpofe,  as  he 
could  not  lodge  them  with  the  conveniency  due  to  their  rank,  quality,  and  kind 
intentions.  With  this  promife  they  departed,  well  fatisfied  with  their  reception  ; 
and  next  morning,  as  foon  as  the  fun  began  to  appear,  the  Spaniards  found  at 
their  quarters  five  tlioufand  Tamemes,  or  Indians  of  burden,  lb  zealous  to  do 
them  lervice,  that  they  difputed  who  fhould  carry  the  greateft  loads  *. 

This  was  a  new  and  flattering  inftance  of  the  attention  of  the  fenate,  and  did 
not  efcap.e  the  notice  of  Cortez,  who  began  his  march,  as  foon  as  the  necefiary 
preparations  could  be  made  •,  but  with  all  that  order  and  caution  conftantly  ob- 
served by  his  little  army,  to  which  exact  difcipline  he  owed  great  part  of  his-. 
luccefs.  On  every  fide  the  fields  were  crowded  with  fpeclators,  and  the  air  was- 
SHed  with  fhouts  of  joy,  and  burfts  of  admiration.     The  fenate  came  a  confider-- 

*  Do-Solis,  lib,  iii.  c,  3. 
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able  way  out  of  the  city  to  receive  the  Spaniards,  wit!)  all  the  pomp  ob- 
ferved  on  public  folemnities  •,  and  having  paid  their  compliments,  furrounded  the 
perfon  of  the  general,  and  conducted  him  to  Tlafcala.  When  they  entered  the 
town,  the  rejoicings  became  louder  and  more  tumultuous,  human  voices  being 
mixed  with  the  harm  founds  of  the  Indian  flutes,  horns,  and  drums;  and  the 
crowd  was  lb  great,  that  the  officers  of  the  fenate  found  the  utmoft  difficulty  in 
clearing  a  paflage  for  theproceffion.  The  women  ftrewed  flowers  in  the  ftreets  from 
the  windows  ;  and  fome  of  greater  refoluticn  and  lefs  referved,  prefied  through 
the  multitude,  and  put  garlands  into  the  hands  of  the  fcidiers  •,  while  the  priefts, 
in  their  facerdotal  robes,  offered  incenfe,  and  a  variety  of  perfumes  to  their  noftri'is. 
All  (hewed  in  their  countenances  the  fincerity  of  their  hearts,  though  varioufly 
cxprefled  ;  the  fatisfaction  of  many  being  loft  in  wonder,  and  the  joy  of  others  in 
veneration.  The  quarters-  afiigned  were  extremely  commodious;  the  whole 
Spanifh  army  being  lodged  in  adjoining  and  ipacious  appartments,  in  contigu- 
ous fquares.  Cortez  had  carried  with  him  the  ambafladors  of  Montezuma, 
though  altogether  with  their  will,  and  kept  them  under  his  immediate  protec- 
tion, as  they  were  afraid  of  fome  violence  from  the  Tlafcalans  *. 

Tlafcala  was  at  this  time  a  very  populous  city,  founded  upon  four  eminences, 
and  naturally  fortified  by  rocks,  precipices,  and  fteep  afcents.  Thefe  four  hills 
formed  four  wards,  each  governed  by  a  cazique,  under  the  authority  of  the  fenate, 
in  which  the  fupreme  legiflative  and  executive  power  was  lodged.  They  were 
united,  and  a  communication  between  them  was  opened,  by  fcveral  ftreets", 
lined  with  thick  walls,  which  ferved  as  a  defence  to  the  town,  where  the  fituation 
was  not  thought  fufficiently  ftrong  by  nature.  The  houfes  were  low,  confiding 
only  of  one  floor;  the  roofs  flat,  and  decorated  with  galleries.  The  ftreets  were 
narrow  and  crooked  ;  and  the  whole  was  evidently  contrived  more  for  external 
iecurity,  than  internal  conveniency  or  elegance,  the  laft  care  of  republics.  The 
inhabitants  were  plentifully  fupplied  with  provifions  from  the  neighbouring 
country,  which  abounded  fo  much  in  Indian  corn,  as  to  obtain  to  the  province  the 
name  of  the  Land  of  Bread.  It  alio  produced  in  fruit  and  game,  but  yielded  no 
fait :  and  fo  great  was  the  hatred  of  the  Tlalcalans  againft  Montezuma,  that 
they  held  it  lefs  inconvenient  to  eat  their,  victuals  without  this  neceflary  feafoning, 
than  to  have  any  commerce  with  the  Mexicans,  by  whom  only  they  could  be 
fupplied  f, 

Thefe  marks  of  the  power  and  auftere  character  of  the  Tlafcalans  made  Cortez 
fomewhat  anxious  in  regard  to  his  fituation,  though  he  ftrove  to  diflcmble  his 
concern.  He  continued  the  guards,  however,  at  his  quarters  ;  and  when  he 
went  abroad,  he  took  part  of  his  men  with  him,  not  forgetting  their  fire-arms. 
The  foldiers  alio,  by  his  order,  went  together  in  companies,  provided  in  the  fame 
manner.  But  the  Tlafcalans,  who  fincerely  defired  the  friendfhip  of  the 
Spaniards,  without  any  artifice  or  affectation,  were  hurt  at  this  military  appear- 
aace,  which  feemed  to  indicate  a  fufpicion  of  the  faith  of  the  republic  :   a  point 

*  Id.  ibid.  f  De  Soiis,  lib,  iii.  c  3. 
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which  lb  nearly  concerned  the  honour  of  the  (late,  was  debated  in  the  fenate  -,  CHAP.  IV. 
and  Magilcatzin  was  lent  to  notify  their  opinion  to  Cortez,  and  reprefent  to  him,  a"iTV"~T*"J 
How  unlbitable  thole  warlike  precautions  were  with  a  people  fubjeft,  obedient, 
and  defirous  to  pleafe  ;  that  the  great  vigilance,  with  which  he  lived  in  his 
quarters,  fhewed  how  little  he  thought  himfelf  fecure  ;  and  that  the  foldiers, 
who  parTed  through  the  ftreets  with  their  lightning  always  on  their  fhoulders* 
though  they  offered  no  violence,  offended  more  by  that  diftruft,  than  if  they 
really  oppreffed  them.  Arms,  he  added,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  an  ufelefs 
load,  where  they  were  not  neceffary,  and  looked  ill  among  thole  who  were  fincere 
friends,  and  themfelves  difarmed  :  and  he  concluded  wfth  entreating  the 
general,  in  the  name  of  the  fenate,  and  of  all  the  citizens,  that  he  would  com- 
mand thole  precautions  and  difagreeable  appearances  to  ceafe,  as  they  feemed  to 
preferve  figns  of  an  unfinilbed  war  •,  and  were,  at  belt,  indications  of  a  fcrupu- 
lous  friendfhip.  \ 

Cortez  replied,  that  he  was  well  fatisfied  of  the  good  faith  of  the  fenate,  and 
the  good-will  of  the  citizens  of  Tlafcala;  nor  did  he  entertain  the  leall  fuipicion 
that  any  thing  would  happen  in  breach  of  that  peace  which  they  had  fo  much 
defired:  that  the  guards  uled,  and  vigilance  oblerved  in  his  quarters,  were  con- 
formable to  the  cuftom  of  his  country,  where  foldiers  lived  always  after  a  mili- 
tary manner,  and  enured  themfelves  in  times  of  peace  to  the  fatigues  of  war; 
by  which  means  they  learned  obedience,  and  were  accuftomed  to  vigilance  : 
that  their  arms  were  alio  a  part  of  their  drefs,  and  worn  by  way  of  ornament, 
and  as  a  badge  of  their  profeffion.  He  therefore  defired  them  to  remain  affu- 
red  of  his  friendfhip,  and  not  to  think  thofe  things  which  were  befitting  the 
foldiery,  inconfiftent  with  the  peace  that  he  had  concluded  with  the  republic. 

"With  this  ingenious  apology  was  Cortez  able  to  fatisfy  the  TIafcalans,  who 
even  exprefied  their  admiration  of  his  rigid  difcipline,  and  to  conciliate  their 
confidence  without  abating  any  part  of  his  former  caution.  Every  day  brought 
fome  frefh  proof  of  their  confidence:  and  he  obtained  from  them,  in  his  different 
conferences,  information  of  every  particular  relative  to  the  ftate  of  the  Mexican 
empire,  or  the  qualities  of  its  fovereign,  that  could  be  required  in  regulatino- 
his  future  conduct,  whether  he  mould  have  occafion  to  aft  as  a  friend  or  an 
enemy.  But  all  the  fruits  of  this  information,  as  well  as  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  fuch  powerful  and  warm  confederates,  were  in  danger  of  being 
facrifked  to  a  tranfport  of  intemperate  zeal. 

The  Spaniards  had  converted  the  largeft  apartment  in  their  quarters  into  a 
chapel,  where  mafs  was  every  day  celebrated,  in  prefence  of  the  principal  TIaf- 
calans, who,  in  filent  admiration,  remarked  all  that  paffed  on  fuch  occafions. 
Prompted  by  a  natural  curiofity,  and  inflamed  by  this  circumftance,  Magifcatzin 
one  day  afked  Cortez  whether  he  was  mortal ;  becaufe  his  actions,  and  thofe  of 
his  people,  feemed  more  than  human,  and  contained  that  fort  of  goodnefs  and 
greatnefs,  which  they  venerated  in  their  gods.  But  he  did  not  underfland  thofe 
ceremonies,  he  faid,  by  which  the  Spaniards  feemed  to  acknowledge  a  fu- 
perior  deity  •,  for  although  they  made  preparations  for  a  facrifice,  he  did  not 
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perceive  any  victim  or  offering  in  order  to  appcafe  the  gods.  Cortez  eagerly 
feized  this  opportunity  to  enter  upon  topics,  both  religious  and  political,  which 
alv/ays  lay  near  his  heart;  the  grandeur  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  catholic  church. 

He  ingenuofly  confeffed  that  his  condition,  and  that  of  his  people,  was  mor- 
tal; not  daring,  as  his  countrymen  obferve,  to  make  ufe  of  deceit,  where  the 
eternal  lalvation  of  fouls  was  concerned.  But  he  added,  that  as  the  Spaniards  were 
born  in  a  better  climate,  they  had  more  underftanding,  and  greater  ftrength 
than  the  reft  of  men  :  and  thus,  though  he  renounced  the  attribute  of  immorta- 
lity, he  retained  the  reputation  of  being  invincible.  He  alfo  told  them,  that 
he  not  only  acknowledged  a  fuperior  in  heaven,  adoring  there  the  only  Lord  of 
the  Univerfe,  but  that  he  and  his  men  were,  befides  fubjects  and  vaffals  to  the 
greateft  prince  upon  earth,  under  whole  dominion  the  Tlafcalans,  as  brothers 
to  the  Spaniards,  alfo  were,  and  would  furely  yield  the  fame  obedience. 
From  politics  he  fhifted  to  religion,  and  fpoke  fervently  againft  idolatry,  the 
multiplicity  of  the  gods  of  the  natives,  and  the  abomination  and  horror  of  their 
human  facrifices ;  but  when  he  came  to  touch  on  the  myfteries  of  the  catholic 
faith,  he  thought  they  defcrved  a  better  expofitor,  and  therefore  called  in  to  his 
affiftance  father  Bartolome  de  Olmedo,  chaplain  to  the  expedition. 

Olmedo  endeavoured  to  bring  the  Tlafcalans  by  degrees  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Chriftian  doctrines,  explaining  the  principal  points  after  fuch  a  manner  as 
feemed  beft  adapted  to  their  uncultivated  understandings.  But,  after  all  the 
arguments  of  the  good  monk,  Magifcatzin,  and  thofe  who  attended  him,  gave 
fmall  hopes  of  their  converfion.  The  God  whom  the  Spaniards  adored,  they 
feid,  was  doubtlel's  very  potent,  and  muft  be  greater  than  any  of  their  Teules  ; 
but  that  each  of  thefe  was  powerful  in  his  own  province,  it  being  impoffible 
for  one  to  fuperintend  every  thing,  and  that  they  had  Teules,  or  gods,  for  all 
the  neceffities  of  human  life.  They  admitted,  with  lefs  difficulty,  the  propor- 
tion of  their  temporal  fubje&ion,  immediately  acknowledging  themfelves  vaffals 
of  the  king  of  Spain  ;  but  they  entreated,  with  humility  and  earneftnefs,  that 
Cortez  would  no  longer  oblige  them  to  Men  to  any  propofal  for  the  change  of 
their  religion,  left  their  gods  fhould  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  call  down 
the  tempefts,  and  other  inftruments  of  divine  vengeance  to  deftroy  them. 
They  contented,  however,  to  abolifh  human  facrifices,  as  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nature  •,  and  a  great  number  of  miferable  captives,  the  victims  of  future 
feftivals,   confined  in  prifons  and  cages,   were  fet  at  liberty. 

But  this  conceffion  was  not  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  ardent  zeal  of  Cortez. 
Aftonifhed  and  enraged  at  the  obftinacy  of  the  Tlafcalans,  he  propoled  to  ex- 
ecute by  force,  what  he  could  not  accomplifh  by  perfuafion,  and  was  going  to 
overturn  their  altars,  and  break  in  pieces  their  idols,  with  the  fame  violence 
■which  he  had  exercifed  at  Zempoalla,  when  father  Olmedo,  more  cqoI  and 
confulerate,  checked  his  pious  raffinefs.  This  prudent  and  political  prieft,  re- 
prefented  the  danger  of  fuch  an  attempt  in  a  large  city  newly  reconciled,  and 

filled 
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filled  with  people  no  lefs  fuperftitious  than  warlike  :  he  declared,  that  he  was  CHAP.  IV. 
not  without  fome  fcruple  concerning  the  proceedings  at  Zempoalla;  that  a  fimi-  ^"rTv'~ 
lar  conduct  might  overthrow  the  altars  of  the  Tlaicalans,  but  would  leave  the 
idols  in  their  hearts :  to  which  he  added,  that  the  converfion  of  thofe  infidels 
was  only  to  be  effected  by  patient  inftruction  and  gentle  ufage,  and  that  vio- 
lence could  ferve  no  other  purpofe  but  to  make  them  diflike  the  truth;  that  be- 
fore they  attempted  to  introduce  God,  they  ought  to  banifh  the  Devil,  a  war- 
fare of  another  kind,  and  where  different  arms  were  required  *.  Convinced  by 
thefe  reafons,  Cortez  moderated  his  zeal:  the  Tlaicalans  were  left  in  pofTeffion 
of  their  gods  ;  and  from  that  time  forward,  not  a  fingle  offence  palled  on  either 
fide,  during  the  ftay  of  the  Spaniards  in  Tlaicala;  where  a  firm  alliance  was 
cemented  between  the  two  nations,  of  lb  much  confequence  to  the  future  con- 
quer!, that  the  natives  of  this  province  continue  to  enjoy  a  variety  of  privileges 
and  immunities,  in  reward  of  their  ancient  friendfhip  and  fidelity,  and  which 
are  fome  frnall  compenfation  for  the  lofs  of  their  liberty. 

After  Cortez  had  refided  fome  time  in  Tlafcala,  and  was  fully  fatisfied  of  the 
attachment  of  his  new  allies,  he  began  to  think  of  difmiffing  the  Mexican  am- 
bafladors.  His  anfwer  was  fhort  and  artful.  He  defired  them  to  inform 
Montezuma  of  what  they  had  heard,  and  what  had  pafied  in  their  preience  ;  the 
humility  and  earneftnefs  with  which  the  Tlafcalans  had  folicited  peace,  and  by 
which  they  had  deferved  it,  together  with  the  affection  and  kind  offices  by  which 
they  maintained  it  :  that  now  they  were  fo  much  at  his  difpofal,  and  he  had 
gained  fitch  an  afcendency  over  them,  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  reduce  them 
to  the  obedience  of  Montezuma  ;  and  that  this  being  one  of  the  important  con- 
fequences  which  would  attend  the  embaffy,  among  others  of  greater  moment,  he 
was  under  the  neceffity  of  foliciting  the  emperor's  permiffion  to  continue  his 
journey,  that  he  might  afterwards  deferve  the  acknowledgments  of  fo  mag- 
nanimous a  prince. 

With  this  anfwer,  and  the  neceffary  guard,  the  Mexican  ambafTadors  de- 
parted ;  and  Cortez  was  only  prevented  from  following  them,  in  the  fame  jour- 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  The  advice  of  father  Olmedo  on  this  occafior,  deferves  great  praife* 
whether  we  confider  it  in  a  political  or  religious  light ;  though  it  feems  to  afford  little  foundation 
for  the  extravagant  and  tautological  compliment  of  Dr.  Robertfon,  who  expreffes  himfelf  thus  on 
the  fubjeft  ;"■*'■  At  a  time  when  the  rights  of  confcience  were  little  underflood  in  the  Chriftian 
world,  and  the  idea  of  toleration  unknown,  one  is  aftonifhed  to  find  a  Spanifh  monk  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  among  the  fir  ft  advocates  againft  perfecution,  and  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty." 
Olmedo's  merit  however,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  after  all  this  aftcnifhment,  appears  co  have 
been  nothing;  more  than  a  decent  fhare  of  gocd  fenle  joined  to  moderation  of  temper;  by  the  en- 
joyment of  which  he  was  errabled  to  confider  coolly  the  political  fixation  cf  the  Spaniards,  and  to 
offer  fuch  arguments  as  were  moft  likely  to  influence  the  conduct  of  Cortez,  whofo  undei  [finding 
was  hurried  away  by  a  torrent  of  pious  en'.hufiafm  :  and,  to  reduce  the  caufe  of  this  aftonifhment 
yet  lower,  the  Doftor,  as  a  fervant  of  the  myiteries,  fhould  have  known,  that  the  fpeclators  are  al- 
ways more  affccled  by  the  dancing  of  the  puppet,  than  thofe  who  touch  the  wire,  or  he  that  con- 
ftrufted  the  machinery.  Hence  priefis  of  all  religions,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  have  been  Jefs 
under  the  dominion  of  fanaticifm  than  any  other  clafs  of  men  in  the  community  : — and  Olmedo 
was  a  prieft  !  and  his  facred  perfon  was  in  danger  1 

aey, 
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ney,  by  receiving  the  fubmiffions  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  republic 
and  her  allies.  While  that  bufinefs  was  going  forward,  with  the  folemnity 
A,  D.  1519.  }?etefl-ary  to  infpipe  refpeft,  an  incident  occurred  which  furprifed  the  Spaniards, 
and  ltruck  terror  into  the  Tlafcalans.  The  volcano  of  Popocatepec,  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  which  riles  above  all  the  neighbouring  hills,  is  to  be  feen  from 
the  higheft  part  of  the  city  of  Tlalcala,  at  the  diftance  of  eight  leagues.  It 
conltantly  lent  forth  fmoke,  which  did  not  alarm  the  inhabitants,  becaufe  they 
were  familiarized  to  it  ;  but  on  the  prelent  occafion,  it  fhot  forth  flames,  or 
globes  of  fire,  which  feemcd  to  divide  themfelves  into  fparks,  and  were  proba- 
bly the  burnt  ftones  which  the  mountain  threw  out,  or  fome  other  pieces  of  com- 
buibble  matter.  This  appearance,  which  was  very  unuiual,  threw  the  Tlafca- 
lans  into  the  greateft  dejection,  as  the  harbinger  of  future  ills  :  they  imagined 
thofe  fparks  which  were  fcattered  through  the  air,  and  did  not  fall  down  again 
into  the  volcano,  to  be  the  fouls  of  tyrants  come  abroad  to  chaftiie  the  earth  ;  and 
that  their  gods,  when  angry,  made  tile  of  them  as  the  inftruments  of  their 
vengeance. 

This  wild  fancy  gained  credit  with  Magifcatzin,  and  other  perfons  of 
eminence  in  the  republic,  though  their  underftandings  were,  in  many  refpefts, 
clear  and  extenfive  ;  and  they  were  entertaining  Cortez  with  their  abfurd  no- 
tions, when  Diego  de  Ordaz  came  to  afk  his  leave  to  afccnd  the  mountain,  and 
take  a  nearer  view  of  that  great  fecret  of  nature.  The  Tlafcalans  were  amazed 
at  fuch  a  propofal,  which  they  thought  could  only  come  from  the  mouth  of  a 
madman,  or  of  a  being  confcious  of  his  own  immortality  :  and  they  endeavoured 
to  diffuade  him  from  his  purpofe,  by  reprefenting  the  danger  of  fuch  an  attempt, 
faying,  That  the  moft  valiant  of  their  nation  had  only  the  boldnefs  to  vifit  fome 
hermitages  of  their  gods  about  the  middle  of  the  eminence,  above  which  he 
would  not  find  the  mark  of  a  human  foot ;  nor  were  the  tremblings  to  be 
endured,  or  the  roarings,  which  forbid  all  approach  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

This  account  of  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  only  inflamed  the  ardour 
of  Ordaz-,  and  Cortez  yielded  to  his  earned  folicitations,  that  the  Tlafcalans 
mioht  fee  what  they  thought  impoffible,  was  not  lb  to  the  courage  of  the  Spa- 
niards. He  accordingly  let  out,  accompanied  by  two  foldiers  of  his  company, 
and  fome  Tlafcalan  officers,  who  ftopt  at  the  habitation  of  the  hermits  *.  The 
Spaniards  went  on,  climbing  intrepidly  up  the  rocks,  and  very  often  making 
ule  of  hands  as  well  as  feet.  But  when  they  came  within  a  fmall  diftance  of 
the  fummit,  where  they  felt  the  earth  move  under  them,  with  violent  and  re- 
peated rockings,  and  heard  the  tremendous  roaring  of  the  volcano,  which  dif- 
charged,  with  a  ftill  greater  noife,  a  vaft  quantity  of  fire,  the  two  foldiers  de- 
fired  to  return.     Ordaz,  however,    perceiving  that  the  earthquake  was  now 

*  It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  thofe  who  have  afpired  after  the  reputa- 
tion of  extraordinary  fanflity,  have  always  fecluded  themfelves  Irom  the  fociety  of  men,  where 
only  they  can  fulfil  the  ends  of  their  being,  ?nd  that  they  have  generally  chofen  their  abode  in 
ihe  neighbourhood  of  fome  awful  appearance  of  nature.     The  condufion  is  obvious. 

4  over, 
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over;  that  the  noife  lefiened ;  and  that  the  fmoke  came  out  lefs  thick,  en-    CHAP.  rV. 
couraged  them  by  his  example  to  perfevere.    Advancing  before  them,  lie  boldly    A~~rTV~' — ' 
went  forward  to  the  very  mouth  of  the   volcano,  and  looking  down,  obferved    '       '  '5'9' 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gulph,  a  great  mafs  of  liquid  fire,  whence  he  conjectured 
that  the  bowels  of  the  mountain  muft  abound  in  fulphur*.     With  this  infor- 
mation  he  returned   fafe   from   his   rafli  adventure,     to    the  great  joy  of  his 
countrymen,  who  had  given  him  up  for  loft,  and   to  the  aftonifhment  of  the 
1  lafcalans,  whom  this  acl  of  intripidity  inlpired  with  ftill  greater  veneration 
for  their  new  guefls  -f. 

Cortez  was  detained  in  Tlafcala  twenty  days;  partly  in  receiving  the  vifits 
and  the  fubmiflions  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  tribes,  and  partly  in  com- 
plying with  the  humour  of  the  inhabitants,  who  did  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  puc  off  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards,  by  amufing  them  with  feftivals,  pub- 
lic fpectacles,  dancing,  and  other  feats  of  agility  and  addrefs  J.     At  length  the 
day  for  the  march  being  fixed,  a  difpute  aroie,  whether  they  fhould  proceed  by 
Cholula,  a  populous  city  attached  to  Montezuma,  as  has  been  already  obferved 
or  take  a  longer  and  lefs  convenient  route,  rather  than  run  any  hazard.     Cortez 
himfelf  inclined  to  the  former  opinion;  but  the  Tlafcalans  ufed  all  cheir  influ- 
ence to  diftuade  him  from  fuch  a  refolution,  telling  him  that  the  city  of  Cholula 
befides  being  filled  with  Mexican  troops,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  place  fa- 
ired  to  religion  beyond  any  in  that  country,  containing  above  four  hundred 
temples,  and  fuch  a  troop  of  fpiteful  and  vengeful  gods  as  aftonifhed   all  the 
world  with  their  prodigies  :  and  that  more  victims  were  (lain  there  than  even  in 
Mexico  itfelf,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  thole  tremendous  deities.    The 
Zempoallans  now  become  lefs  fuperftitious,   through  their  acquaintance  with 
the  Spaniards,  were  Jittle  afraid  of  the  anger  of  thefe  gods,  but  repeated  the 
reafons  which  they   had  formerly  ufed  for  avoiding  that  city, 

Before  Cortez  had  come  to  any  determination  on  this  fubjecl,  new  am- 
bafTadors  arrived  from  Mexico,  with  another  prefent,  and  advice  that  their 
Sovereign  would  now  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  vifited  by  the  Spaniards  ;  that  he 
had  provided  quarters  for  them  at  Cholula,  and  every  thing  that  could  ren- 

*  Herrera,  dec.  If.  lib.  jv.  c.  5.     De  Solis,  lib.  iii.  c.  4. 

■f  This,  however,  was  not  the  only  advantage  derived  from  an  undertaking,  which  was  branded 
when  propofed,  with  the  name  of  wild  curiofity.  The  army  being  in  great  want  of  powder,  the 
fecond  time  that  Cortez  matched  to  Mexico,  he  recollected  the  report  of  Ordaz  concerning  this, 
volcano;  fent  tfcither  to  feek  for  fulphur,  and  found  great  quantities,  which  proved  fo  elTential 
to  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition,  by  furnifhing  the  Spaniards  with  the  means  of  making  gun  pow- 
der, that  the  difcoverer  was  rewarded  for  his  temerity,  by  Charles  V.  and  the  aftion  was  ennobled' 
by  giving  him  the  burning  moumain  for  his  arms.     De  Solis,   ut  fupra. 

I  The  Tlafcalans  were  fond  of  mufic,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  dancing,  and  public  fpec- 
tacles of  the  theatrical  kind,  at  which  the  women  appeared  in  very  gay  apparel.  Tennis  and. 
other  games  were  in  ufe  among  them;  and  one  of  their  principal  divinities  was  the  Goddefs  of 
Love,  whofe  feftivals  were  celebrated  with  much  pomp  :  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  a  circum- 
flance  contradi&cry  to  the  general  character  of  the  Americans. 

7.  K  k  der 
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B'OOK  r.  der  the  journey  agreeable  and  eafy.  A  change  fo  fudden  in  the  councils  of 
)T~n"'~7~~J  Montezuma,  afforded  room  for  fufpicion  that  fome  ftratagem  was  intended.  Of 
this  Cortez  was  fenfible  ;  yet  it  ierved  only  to  confirm  him  in  his  relblution  of 
taking  the  road  of  Cholula,  left  by  betraying  any  figns  of  fear  or  diffidence,  he 
might  infpire  the  Mexicans  with  courage,  or  awaken  their  caution.  TheTlafcalans- 
did  not  hefitate  to  affirm,  that  treachery  was  at  the  bottom  of  Montezuma's  in- 
iidious  kindnefs;  and  therefore  renewed  their  folicitations,  that  the  general  would 
avoid  the  fnare  by  taking  the  route  of  Guajozingo,  a  country  plentiful  and  fe- 
cure  :  but  Cortez,  who  affected  to  be  alike  fuperior  to  cunning  and  ftrength, 
laid  before  them  fuch  arguments  in  fupport  of  his  opinion,  that  they  at  laft  ac- 
quiefced.  Even  Magilcatzin  and  Xicotencal  applauded  his  magnanimity  and 
judgment. 

Before  the  Spaniards  left  Tlafcala,  Cortez  was  farther  confirmed  in  his  fufpicions 
of  Montezuma's  infincerity,  and  of  the  treachery  intended  at  Cholula.  But  he  ftill 
determined  to  proceed  by  that  city,  for  the  reafons  already  urged,  and  in  order 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  his  ftrength  with  the  Mexicans,  be- 
fore he  found  himfelf  inclofed  in  the  heart  of  their  empire  :  and  on  the  morning 
he  drew  out  his  troops  to  begin  his  march,  he  found  an  army  of  Tlalcalans  in  the 
field,  whole  officers  had  orders  from  the  fenate  to  obey  his  commands,  and  at- 
tend him  not  only  to  Cholula,  but  as  far  as  Mexico,  where  they  fuppofed  would 
be  the  greateft  danger  of  his  undertaking.  This  army  was  very  confiderable. 
Some  writers  make  it  amount  to  an  hundred  thoufand  men  :  and  it  certainly  con- 
futed of  the  flower  of  the  forces  of  the  republic,  whofe  whole  ftrength  was  called 
forth  on  this  occafion,  in  order  to  protect  their  new  friends,  and  humble  their 
ancient  and  molt  dangerous  enemy. 

Cortez  thanked  the  Tlafcalans  for  this  proof  of  their  affection  j  and  after 
reprefenting  to  the  fenate  the  inconveniencies  confequent'on  r,he  march  of  fo  large  a 
body  of  men,  efpecially  when  his  intentions  were  pacific,  he  feleeted  fix  thoufand 
of  the  republic's  troops,  which  joined  to  the  Spaniards  and  Zempoallans  formed 
the  appearance  of  a  regular  army.  The  firft  day's  march  brought  them  to  the 
banks  of  a  river,  within  a  league  of  Cholula  •,  where  Cortez  chofe  rather  to  halt 
all  ni»ht,  than  to  enter  fo  populous  a  place  in  the  dark.  Scarce  had  they 
taken  the  neceffary  precautions  for  their  fafety,  when  an  embaffy  arrived  from 
the  city,  with  a  prefent  of  provifions  of  various  forts,  and  excufing  their  ca- 
ziques  for  not  waiting  upon  the  general  at  Tlafcala,  as  it  was  an  enemy's  coun- 
try. They  offered  him  quarters,  when  he  fhould  think  proper  to  occupy  them, 
and  exprefled  the  great  joy  which  it  gave  the  inhabitants  of  Cholula,  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  entertaining  ftrangers  fo  amiable  for  their  generofity,  and  fo 
renowned  for  their  valour  :  and  next  morning  when  he  began  his  march,  every 
th\no.  feemed  to  indicate  the  fincerity  of  thefe  profeffions.  As  he  drew  near 
the  city,  the  priefts  met  him  with  a  numerous  attendance  of  unarmed  peo- 
ple, who  welcomed  him  with  fuch  an  appearance  of  refpect  and  cordiality,  as- 
left  no  room  for  fufpicion.  But  no  fooner  did  they  perceive  the  body  of  Tlaf- 
calans 
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calans  that  marched  in  the  rear,  than  their  countenances  changed  •,  a  jealous  CHAP.  IV. 
murmur  aroie  ;  and  on  inquiry,  being  made  into  its  cauferthey  objected  againft  %~~^rZ — ' 
admitting  into  their  city  enemies  to  their  nation,  and  rebels  againft  the  imperial       '  * 

power.  Cortez  was  fomewhat  uneafy  at  this  demand,  which,  though  perfectly 
reafonable,  was  not  altogether  confident  with  his  fecurity ;  and  he  would  have 
been  farther  embarrafied  in  complying  with  it,  had  not  the  Tlafcalans  volun- 
tarily offered  to  take  up  their  quarters  without  the  city.  The  people  of  Cholula 
were  immediately  made  acquainted  with  this  propofal,  to  which  they  readily 
agreed,  both  nations  remaining  not  only  fatisfied,  but  with  fome  degree  of 
vanity  refulting  from  their  mutual  jealoufy  and  oppofition  :  the  one  party,  be- 
caufe  they  perfuaded  themfelves  they  had  gained  the  fuperiority,  by  leaving  their 
enemies  diicontented  and  ill  accommodated  ;  the  other  party,  becaufe  they  con- 
fidered  the  refufal  to  admit  them  within  the  city,  as  a  manifeft  acknowledgment 
that  their  antagonifts  ftood  in  fear  of  their  arms.  Thus,  as  De  Solis  very  juftly 
obferves,  does  the  imagination  of  man  vary  thejnature  and  appearances  of  things ; 
which  are  generally  valued  as  they  are  taken,  and  taken  as  we  would  have 
them  *. 

The  entry  of  the  Spaniards  into  Chulula,  like  that  into  Tlafcala,  was  made  amid 
a  vaft  concourfe  of  people,  who  rent  the  fkies  with  their  fhouts,  ftrewed  the  o-round 
with  flowers,  and  gave  every  poffible  demonftration  of  the  moft  hearty  reception  i 
which,  joined  to  the  fplendour  and  opulence  of  the  place,  removed  all  the  appre- 
henfions  of  the  Spaniards.  This  city  was  delightfully  fituated  in  a  plain,  and 
fuppofed  to  contain  twenty  thoufand  inhabitants  within  the  walls,  and  an  equal 
number  in  the  fuburbs.  It  was  much  frequented  by  ftrangers ;  partly  as  the 
great  fanctuary  of  the  Mexican  gods,  and  partly  as  the  chief  emporium  of  com- 
merce. The  ftreets  were  wide,  and  well  laid  out ;  the  buildings  larger,  and  of 
better  architecture  than  thofe  of  Tlafcala  ;  and  the  prodigious  number  of  temples 
gave  it  a  magnificent  appearance.  The  quarters  provided  for  Cortez  and  his  army- 
were  three  or  four  fpacious  houfes,  contiguous  to  each  other,  which  contained 
the  Spaniards  and  Zempoallans,  and  where  they  could  fortify  themfelves,  if  oc- 
cafion  required.  The  firft  three  or  four  days,  all  was  civility  and  quietnefs :  the 
caziques  were  punctual  in  paying  their  refpects  to  the  general,  and  endeavoured 
to  form  an  intimacy  with  his  officers  :  provifions  were  liberally  fupplied  ;  and 
every  thing  wore  fo  favourable  an  afpect,  that  the  moft  fufpicious  were  difpofed 
to  believe  they  had  been  impofed  upon  by  falfe  and  malicious  infinuations  : — fo 
readily  is  the  mind  difpofed,  upon  all  occafions,  to  make  itfelf  eafy. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  Spaniards  were  roufed  from  their  premature 
fecurity,  and  the  intimations  of  the  Tlafcalans  appeared  to  deferve  all  the  credit 
due  to  the  fincerity  with  which  they  were  offered.  Montezuma's  ambaffadors, 
who  had  accompanied  Cortez,  were  obferved  to  hold  frequent  conferences  with 
the  priefts ;  a  fufpicious  joy  was  obfervable  in  the  faces  of  the  people  ;  and 
all  things  gave  figns  of  fome  deep,  but  ill-difguifed  defign.     The  general  took 

m 

*  Hill,  de  las  Conq.  de  Mexico,  lib,  iii.  c.  5. 
4  every 
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BOOK  I.  every  poffible  means  to  be  informed  of  what  was  in  agitation  ;  and  an  accident 
V^T"" — '  brought  to  light  the  important  fecret.  Donna  Marina  having  obtained  the  friend- 
ihip,  and  the  confidence  of  a  Cholulan  woman  of  rank,  v/as  adviild  by  her  to 
forfake  thofe  abominable  ftrangers,  and  come  to  her  houfe,  where  (he  fhould 
find  entertainment  and  protection.  This  created  fufpicion  in  the  breaft  of 
Marina,  who  with  feerriirig  gratitude  accepted  the  offer  ;  on  which  the  Cholulan 
lady,  believing  her  fir.cere,  difcoverecl  her  whole  heart  •,  telling  her,  That  it  was 
nbfolutely  necex'fary  fhe  fhould  immediately  leave  the  Spaniili  quarters,  as  the 
lime  appointed  for  the  deftru&ion  of  the  ftrangers  was  near,  and  it  would  be  a 
pity  that  lb  valuable  a  woman  fhould  perifh  with  them.  Montezuma,  fine  faid, 
had  provided  twenty  thoufand  chofen  men,  in  order  to  make  fure  of  the  defign  ; 
that  fix  thoufand  of  thofe  men  had  already  been  privately  introduced,  in  fmall 
parties,  into  the  city,  and  that  the  reft  were  pofted  at  a  fhort  diftance  •,  that  arms 
Had  been  plentifully  diftributed  among  the  inhabitants,  great  quantities  of  ftones 
•carried  up  to  the  tops  of  the  houfes,  and  deep  trenches  cut  acrofs  the  ftreets,  with 
fharp  ftakes  fixed  in  the  bottom,  covered  over  at  the  top  with  earth,  on  flight 
Supporters,  that  the  horfes  might  fall  in  and  be  wounded.  The  emperor,  fhe  added, 
bad  given  directions,  that  all  the  ftrangers  fhould  be  put  to  the  fword,  except  a 
few,  whom  he  defired  might  be  fent  alive  to  Mexico,  in  order  to  gratify  his 
curiofity,  and  afterwards  be  offered  in  folemn  facrifice  to  his  gods  ;  and  that  he 
bad  prefented  the  citizens  with  a  gold  drum,  curioufly  embofied,  to  excite  them 
with  more  ardour  to  the  enterprife. 

This  was  intelligence  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  Marina  loft  no  time  in 
communicating  it  to  Cortez.  Under  pretence  of  carrying  off  her  jewels  and 
other  valuable  effects,  fhe  went  immediately  to  the  general's  quarters ;  laid  the 
whole  before  him  ;  and  returned  foon  enough  to  have  her  informer  and  patronefs 
fecured  without  the  fmalleft  difturbance,  or  the  moft  diftant  fufpicion  that  the 
confpiracy  was  detected.  On  examination,  after  a  few  threats,  the  Cholulan 
lady  not  only  confirmed  the  information  of  Marina,  but  added  many  other  par- 
ticulars. Thefe  were  corroborated  by  the  arrival  of  two  Tlafcalan  foldiers,  who 
bad  entered  the  city  in  difguife,  and  told  Cortez  from  their  commanders,  That 
he  muft  take  care  of  himfelf,  as  they  had  obferved  the  inhabitants  carrying  off 
their  women  and  goods  by  night  to  the  neighbouring  villages  ;  an  infallible  fi°n 
that  fome  plot  was  hatching  :  that  they  likewife  underftood,  that  a  facrifice  of 
ten  children  had  been  offered  that  morning  in  the  great  temple  of  Cholula-,  a  rite 
never  ufed,  except  on  the  eve  of  fome  hoftile  undertaking. 

Cortez  was  now  fully  fatisfied  of  the  ftratagem  laid  by  the  Cholulans  for  his 
ruin,  and  refolved  upon  fignal  vengeance  ;  but  in  order  to  juftify  his  proceedings 
to  the  Mexican  ambaffadors,  he  wifhed  to  make  it  evident  by  more  conlider- 
able  witneffes.  For  this  purpofe,  he  ordered  the  chief  priefts  to  be  called,  and 
examined  them  feparately  ;  not  as  one  who  doubted  their  friendfhip,  but  who 
was  fully  informed  of  their  perfidy.  Unacquainted  with  the  means  by  which 
he  acquired  his  information,  they  imagined  they  were  talking  to  fome  deity,  who 
penetrated  the  fecrets  of  men's  hearts^  and  immediately  confefled  the  confpiracy, 

with. 
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with  all  its  circumftances  •,  blaming  Montezuma,  by  whofe  commands,  they  CHAP.  IV. 
affirmed,  every  thing  was  difpofed  and  provided.  Cortez  ordered  them  to  be  pri-  V — TT^  *J 
vattly  confined,  and  afiembled  his  officers,  to  deliberate  on  the  meafures  necef- 
fary  to  be  purfued  in  fuch  a  critical  fituation.  They  referred  every  thing  to  his 
prudence,  and  he  was  not  long  in  reiolving  what  courle  he  fhould  purfue.  He 
fent  for  the  city  caziques,  and  publifhing  his  march  for  next  day,  demanded  a 
fupply  of  provifions,  Tamemes  to  carry  his  baggage,  and  a  certain  number  of 
armed  men,  after  the  example  of  the  Zempoallans  and  Tlafcalans  ;  all  which 
were  readily  granted.  He  gave  the  Tlafcalan  officers  notice  of  thefe  parti- 
culars, with  inftructions  how  to  proceed  •,  that  at  the  firfl  appearance  of  morn- 
ing, they  fhould  draw  near  to  the  city  with  their  troops,  as  if  moving  to  follow 
the  march,  and  on  the  firft  diicharge  of  the  fire-arms,  break  into  the  town,  in 
order  to  join  the  army.  He  alfo  took  care,  that  the  Spaniards  and  Zempoallans 
fhould  hold  themfelves  in  readinels,  and  be  informed  of  the  bufinefs  in  which  they 
were  to  be  employed. 

Thefe  fteps  being  taken,  and  the  quarters  fecured,  as  foon  as  it  was  night,  by 
fuch  guards  as  an  occafion  fo  alarming  rendered  necefTary,  Cortez  fent  for  the 
Mexican  ambafTadors,  and  under  an  appearance  of  friendfhip  and  confidence, 
told  them,  That  he  had  difcovered  a  dangerous  confpiracy,  formed  againft  him- 
felf  and  his  followers,  by  the  citizens  of  Cholula;  informing  them  of  the  particu- 
lars, and  reprefenting  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  how  much  thefe  people  were  wanting 
to  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  the  peace  eftablifhed,  and  the  word  of  their  fovereign  : 
and  he  added,  That  he  had  not  only  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  confpiracy, 
by  his  own  fpeculation  and  vigilance,  but  the  principal  confpirators  had  even  con- 
fefied  it,  excufing  their  treachery,  by  a  greater  crime;  that  they  had  the  bold- 
nefs  to  fay,  they  had  received  their  orders  from  Montezuma,  though  he  could 
not  believe  fo  great  a  prince  capable  of  a  thought  fo  mean  and  bafe  ;  for  which 
reafon  he  had  refolved  to  inflict  puniftiment  for  the  offence  with  the  utmoft  rigour 
of  his  arms  :  that  he  communicated  this  intelligence  to  them,  that  they  might  be 
apprifed  of  his  motives,  and  underftand  that  he  was  not  fo  much  offended  at  the 
Cholulans  for  the  crime  committed  againft  himfelf,  as  for  the  colouring  they 
made  ufe  of,  in  flickering  their  treachery  under  the  emperor's  name.  The  am- 
bafTadors pretended,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  any  fuch  confpiracy,  and  endea- 
voured to  fave  the  credit  of  their  fovereign  by  following  the  path  which  Cortez 
had  purpofely  chalked  out  for  them,  in  order  to  lefTen  the  force  of  his  com- 
plaint. 

It  was  not  thought  prudent  at  that  time  publicly  to  accufe  Montezuma,  and 
make  a  powerful  prince,  who  feemed  inclined  to  diffemble,  an  open  enemy.  For 
which  reafon  it  was  refolved  to  defeat  his  defigns,  without  making  him  fenfible 
that  they  were  difcovered,  by  punifhing  his  perfidy  in  the  perfons  of  thofe  he 
employed  :  and  Cortez  fecretly  efteemed  this  confpiracy  a  fortunate  occurrence, 
notwithstanding  the  danger  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  as  it  would  afford  him 
an  opportunity  of  raifing  the  reputation  of  his  arms  among  the  Mexicans,  and 
of  ftriking  terror  into  Montezuma  and  his  court,  by  the  feverity  of  his  revenge. 
7.  L  1  Early 
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B  O  O  K  I.  Early  next  morning  the  Cholukn  fupplies  arrived  •,  when  it  was  inftantly  ob- 
ferved  that  the  Tamemes  were  fewer,  and  the  armed  men  greater  in  number  than 
had  been  defired.  By  introducing  thefe  concealed  enemies,  amounting  to  near 
three  thoufand,  among  the  Spaniards,  theCholulans  hoped  to  carry  their  perfidious 
purpofe  more  effectually  into  execution  ;  and  Cortez  accepted  them,  as  he  wanted 
to  divide  the  enemy,  and  to  have  in  his  power  a  part  of  the  traitors  whom  he 
deflgned  to  chaftife.  They  were  divided  into  fmall  parties,  under  pretence  of 
being  incorporated  with  the  Spaniards,  and  afterwards  confined,  in  different 
fquares,  under  a  guard. 

Having  made  thefe  difpofitions,  and  iffbed  out  the  proper  inftructions,  Cortez 
mounted  his  horfe,  and  ordering  the  city  caziques  to  be  brought  before  him, 
Told  them,  that  now  their  bale  defigns  were  dilcovered,  and  their  punifhment 
fixed.  Their  confufion  fufficiently  declared  their  guilt;  and  the  Spaniards,  as  its 
reward,  inftantly  fell  upon  the  Cholulans  confined  in  the  fquares,  putting  them 
all  to  the  fword,  except  fuch  as  efcaped  by  getting  over  the  walls.  At  the 
fame  time  the  Tlafcalans  entered  the  city,  agreeable  to  the  fignal,  and  made 
■dreadful  (laughter.  Nor  were  the  Cholulans  idle.  Perceiving  that  they  were 
now  engaged  in  open  hoftilities,  they  called  in  to  their  affiftance  the  remainder  of 
the  Mexican  troops  ;  and  forming  a  junction  in  a  great  fquare,  in  which  ftood 
three  or  four  large  temples,  they  filled  the  towers  and  porches  with  armed  men, 
and  threatened  a  refinance  which  could  only  be  furmounted  by  fetting  fire  to  the 
buildings,  and  playing  off  the  artillery  upon  them.  This  was  effected  by  the 
Spaniards  with  admirable  addrefs,  while  the  Tlafcalans  furioufiy  attacked  the 
rear  of  the  enemy.  The  fame  method  was  pradtifed  at  other  temples,  to  which 
the  people  fled,  as  the  ftrongeft  defences.  The  general  afterwards  went 
through  the  whole  city  •,  and  flew  or  drove  out  both  the  Mexicans  and  inha- 
bitants, till  he  gained  entire  poffeffion  of  the  place,  and  blood  ceafed  to  flow  for 
want  of  enemies.  More  than  fix  thoufand  dead  bodies  were  found  in  the  ftreets 
and  temples ;  the  confpiracy  was  entirely  defeated  •,  the  Cholulans  were  feverely 
punifhed  for  their  treacherous  project  •,  the  valour  of  the  Spaniards  was  fully 
eftablifhed  among  the  Mexicans  •,  and  the  Tlafcalans  were  not  only  plealed  with 
•the  deftruction  of  their  enemies,  but  enriched  with  plunder  :  efpecially  in  fait, 
to  them  the  molt  ineftimable  booty,  and  which  they  immediately  lent  home  in 
great  quantities  *. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  beneficial  confequences,  which  juftify  the  Spanifh 
general  in  the  eye  of  politicians,  his  conduct  on  this  occafion  has  been 
defervedly  blamed  by  the  friends  of  humanity.  The  chaftifement  inflicted 
on  the  Cholulans  was  certainly  fevere  beyond  the  meafure  of  the  offence, 
and  is  therefore  reprehenlible :  but  the  fituation  of  Cortez  made  feverity 
neceffary  ;  and  his  clemency,  after  the  confpiracy  was  defeated,  vindicates  him 
fufficiently  from  the  imputation  of  wanton  cruelty.  He  ordered  the  prifoners, 
both  Mexicans  and  Cholulans,  to  be  brought  before  him,  in  prefence  of  the  chief 

4  *  De  Solis,  lib.  iii.  c.  7. 
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priefts,  now  releafed   from  their  confinement,  the  Cholulan  lady,  and  the  am-     CHAP.  IV. 
-baffadors  of  Montezuma  ;  when,  apologizing  lor  the  rigour  of  the  punilhment,     a~d^'^~~~~' 
by  enlarging  on  the  atrocity  of  the  crime,  and  the  danger  to  which  he  was  ex- 
poied,  he  affured  them  that  he  had  laid  afide  his  diipleafure  •,   publiflud  a  general 
pardon  •,  releafed  all  the  prifoners  •,   and  made  it  his  requeft,  that  the  caziqucs 
would  invite  the  natives  to  return  to  their  former  habitations,  as  if  nothing  extra- 
ordinary had  happened.     He  likewife  obliged  the  Tlafcalans  to  reftore  all  the 
booty  they  had  taken,  except  the  fait :  and  this  behaviour  gained  lb  much  credit 
to  his  profefiions,  that  the  city  was  in  a  fhort  time  filled  with  people ;  theCholulans 
returning  with  their  families,   opening  their  fhops,   and  exercifing  their  feveral 
employments,  in  perfect  confidence  and  fe-curity,  amid  thole  very  men,  who  had" 
a  few  hours  before  deftroyed  the  habitations  of  their  gods,  rnaflkcred  their  rela- 
tions and  fellow- citizens,  and  whole  hands  were  yet  red  with  blood  *1 

The  day  after  this  action,  Xicotencal  arrived  with  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand 
men  ;  which,  upon  the  firft  notice  of  hoftilities,  the  republic  of  Tlafcala  had  lent 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  Spaniards.  They  halted  without  the  city,  and  were  there 
vifited  and  entertained  by  Cortez,  who  thanked  them  in  the  warmeft  manner  for 
their  zeal,  but  declined  their  fervices  •,  telling  Xicotencal,  that  now  their  aid  was 
not  neceffary  for  the  reduction  of  Cholula,  and  having  refolved  to  march  in  a 
few  days  towards  Mexico,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  awaken  the  jealoufy  of 
Montezuma,  by  bringing  into  his  dominions  Co  large  a  body  of  Tlafcalans, 
the  declared  enemies  of  that  prince.  Xicotencal  and  his  officers  readily  admitted 
the  juftice  of  thefe  reafons  ;  and,  before  their  departure,  Cortez  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  Tlafcalans  and  Cholulans.  By  his  addrefs  he  fubdued  the  ancient 
animofity  fubfifting  between  the  two  nations,  and  fet  on  foot  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  was  acceded  to  by  both  parties  ;  the  a6t  of  confederacy  and  alliance  being 
celebrated  in  prefence  of  the  magiftrates  of  both  cities,  with  the  ceremonies  and 
folemnities  ufually  obferved  on  fuch  occafions  by  the  natives  of  New  Spain  f. 
This  method  of  uniting  the  affections  of  the  nations  he  had  conquered,  and  en- 
gaging them  all  in  his  own  intereft,  was  one  of  the  fineft  ftrokes  of  the  policy  of 
Cortez.  By  the  prefent  mediation  he  opened  the  way  for  fupplies  from  Tlafcala, 
and  likewife  fecured  a  retreat,  fhould  circumftances  turn  out  to  his  difad- 
vantage. 

Having  completed  this  negotiation,  and  concerted  the  plan  of  his  future 
operations,  Cortez  gave  leave  to  fome  Zempoallans,  who  defired  it,  to  return 
home  •,  fending  by  them  letters  to  Juan  de  Efcalante,  governor  of  Villa  Rica, 
-with  an  account  of  the  progrefs  of  the  army,  and  advifing  him  to  ftrengthen  the 
town  by  new  fortifications.  He  likewife  lent  a  prefent  to  the  cazique  of  Zem- 
poalla,  recommending  to  his  attention  the  Spaniards  left  in  that  neighbourhood  ; 
and  thinking  every  thing  fecure  behind  him,  in  confequence  of  thefe  precautions, 
he  was  making  preparations  for  continuing  his  march,  when  another  em- 
baffy  arrived  from  Montezuma.     That  prince  was  defirous  to  efface  from  the 

*  Id.  ibid.     Herrera,  dec.  IT.  lib.  v.  c.  i.  +  Ut  fupra. 
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minds  of  the  Spaniards  every  fufpicion  of  his  having  any  concern  in  the  con- 
fpiracy  at  Choluia.  The  ambaffadors  accordingly  thanked  Cortez  for  having 
l;|19*  chaftifed  that  treacherous  people  as  they  deferved  ;  enlarging  on  the  emperor's 
indignation  at  their  perfidy,  and  folemnly  proteiting  his  ignorance  of  fuch 
defign,  every  word  of  which  the  Spaniards  knew  to  be  falfe,  though  they  pru- 
dently concealed  their  lentiments. 

This  meffage  was  accompanied  with  a  magnificent  prefent,  intended  to  lull 
Cortez  into  lecurity,  and  draw  him  into  another  ambulcade,  of  which  he  had 
notice  on  his  march.  The  cazique  of  Guacocingo,  in  whole  jurifdi&ion  the 
Spaniards  took  up  their  quarters  the  firft  night,  informed  the  general,  that  on  the 
'  other  fide  of  the  mountain  of  Chalco,  over  which  he  mufl  pals  with  his  army, 
the  Mexicans  had  placed  a  great  number  of  men  in  ambufh  ;  had  flopped  up 
the  royal  road,  which  leads  from  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  to  the  province  of 
the  fame  name,  with  o-reat  ftones  and  trees ;  and  had  opened  and  fmoothed,  at 
the  top  of  the  height,  another  road,  which  would  lead  the  Spaniards  into  an 
impracticable  pafs,  where  both  horfe  and  foot  would  be  entangled  in  fnares,  and 
attacked  when  they  were  in  no  condition  to  defend  themfelves.  From  this  chief 
Cortez  alfo  learned,  that  the  heart  of  the  empire  was  no  better  affected  to 
Montezuma  than  the  extreme  provinces ;  a  difcovery  which  confirmed  all  his 
former  hopes,  and  infpired  him  with  the  molt  fanguine  expectations  of  lubvert- 
ing  a  government,  whofe  vital  parts  were  diftempered,  and  whofe  flrength  was 
impaired  and  divided. 

Next  day  the  Spaniards  continued  their  march  with  ardour  •,  and  when  they 
came  to  the  place  where  the  two  roads  feparated,  after  a  fatiguing  journey  up  the 
fteep  afcent,  Cortez  afked  the  Mexican  ambaffadors,  who  were  near  his  perfon, 
■what  thefe  two  roads  meant.  They  anfwered,  that  the  belt  was  levelled  for  the 
conveniency  of  his  troops  ;  the  other  being  flopped  up,  as  more  craggy  and 
difficult.  "  You  are  but  little  acquainted  with  my  people,"  replied  Cortez, 
without  hefitation  or  change  of  countenance  :—"  they  will  m.-\rch  in  this  way 
which  you  have  blocked  up,  for  no  other  realbn  than  its  difficulty ;  for  the 
Spaniards,  whenever  they  have  it  in  their  choice,  always  incline  to  that  which 
is  attended  with  mofl  toil  and  danger."  Having  uttered  thefe  words,  he 
ordered  his  Indian  guides  to  march  foremoft,  and  remove  the  obflacles  to 
his  paffage;  leaving  the  ambaffadors  in  admiration  of  his  fagacity,  and  over- 
awed at  his  gallantry,  which  they,  not  fufpeiling  the  ftratagem  of  their  mailer 
was  difcovered,  believed  to  be  guided  by  fome  divinity  *. 

The  Mexicans  in  ambufcade,  on  the  other  hand,  no  fooner  percieved  the 
Spaniards  purfuing  the  royal  road,  than  they  took  it  for  granted  that  their  de- 
fi&n  was  betrayed,  and  began  to  retire  in  as  much  conflernation  and  diforder, 
as  if  they  had  been  overcome  in  battle.  Cortez  therefore  continued  his  march, 
without  further  interruption ;  and  in  defcending  the  mountain,  the  vaft  plain 
of  Mexico  gradually  opened  to  the  view  of  the  army,  and  prefented  them  with 

•  De  Solis,  lib,  iii.  c.  S. 
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tme  of  the  moft  ftriking  and  beautiful  proipects  on  the  face  of  the  earth.   When 
they  firft  beheld  this  land  of  promife,  which  they  flattered  themfclves  would  yield 
an  ample  recompence  for  all  their  fervicesand  fufferiogs;  when  they  obferved  fer- 
tile and  cultivated  fields,  ftretching  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach;  when  they 
faw  a  lake  reiemb'ing  the  fea  in  extent,  encompafied  with  large  towns,  and  dis- 
covered  the   capital  city  riling  on  an   ifland  in  the  middle,  adorned  with  its 
temples  and  turrets !  the  fcene  ib  far  exceeded  their  imagination,  that  fome  be- 
lieved  the  fanciful   descriptions  of  romance   realized,   and   that  its  enchanted 
palaces   and   gilded  domes  were  prefented  to    their  light,    while  others   could 
hardly  perfuade  themfelves  that  this  wonderful  fpectacle  was  any  thing   more 
than  a  gay   vifion  * 

Meanwhile  the  haughty  fpirit  of  Montezuma,  broke  by  repeated  difappoint- 
ments,  fluctuated  between   contending  opinions  and  paffions,  and  at  length  de- 
livered him  up  to  a  cruel  devotion,  which  facriiiced  hecatombs  of  human  victims 
at  the  altars  of  his  gods,  in  order  to  appeafe  their  fuppofed  refentment.      The 
contradictory  oracles   uttered  by  his  idols  entirely  diiordered  his  imagination  ; 
lbme  admonifhing  him  to  open  his  gates  to  the  ftrangers,  that  he  might  thereby 
have  them  all  for  a  facrifice,  while  others  advifed  him  to  keep  them  at  a  diftance, 
and  endeavour  to  deftroy  them  without  endangering  his  perfon.     To  the  latter 
advice  he  moft  inclined;  and  the  failure  of  his  laft  ambufh,  undertaken  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  almoft  drove  him  to  madnefs,  and  filenced  at  once  his  oracles  and 
counfellors.     In  this  extremity,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  magicians  and  forcerers,  a 
fet  of  men  in  the  higheft  eftimation  at  Mexico.    He  afiembled  them  in  a  body, 
ordered    them  to  take  the  field,  and  either  put  the  Spaniards   to   flight,  or 
ftupify  them  by  the  force  of  their  enchantments,  lb  that  they  might  become  an 
eafy  conqueft.     If  they  fucceeded,  they  were  to  be  rewarded  with  uncommon 
bounty ;  but  if  they  failed,  he  threatned  to  punifh  them  with  death,  as  impof- 
tors.     The  magicians,  afraid  to    difcover  the  cheat  with  which  they  had  fo 
long  deluded  the  public,  fet  out  in  troops,  in  order  to  amufe  their  fovereignj 
and  after  many  myfterious,  but  harmlefs  rites,  returned  with  a  ftory  evidently 
contrived  to  fcreen  themfelves  from  punifhment  and  difgrace.     They  affirmed, 
that  a  frightful  form  had  appeared  to  them,  and  declared  that  their  conjurations 
were  now  of  no  avail,    Mexico  being  forfaken  by  the  gods.     Montezuma  re- 
mained for  a  time  fpeechlefs,  as  if  loft  in  deep  thought,  then  turning  his  eyes 
on  the  magicians,  and  fuch  of  his  courtiers  as  were  prefent,  "  What  can  we  do," 
faid  he,  "  if  our  gods  forfake  us  ? — Let  the  ftrangers  come,  and  the  heavens  fall 
upon  us  :  to  hide  our  heads,  or  turn  our  backs  upon  misfortune,  would  be  dis- 
honourable.    I  only  lament  the  old  men,  women,  and  children,  who  cannot 
defend  themfelves :"— a  reflection  which  fhews  the  natural  elevation  of  his  mind, 
and  that  his  cruel  heart  ftill  retained  fome  fentiments  of  humanity  -f.     From  this 

*  Caftillo,  c.  86.  The  words  employed  in  this  description  are  nearly  thofe  of  Dr.  Robertfou, 
who  has  tranflated  CaEillo  ahnoft  literally,  but  with  much  elegance  and  happinefs  of  ex- 
preffion.  f  Id.  ibid. 
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BOOK  I.     moment  the  emperor  and  his  whole  court  began  to  rfiake  preparations  for  enter- 

^T~'/~7~^      taining  the  Spaniards,  believing  them  to  be  thole  eaftern  people  mentioned  in 

their  traditions  ;  and  in  confequence  of  fueh  a  mode  of  thinking,  another  em- 

baffy,  more  iplendid  than  any  of  the  former,"  was  difpaiched  ro  Cortez,  headed 

by  prince  Cacumatzin,  nephew  to  Montezuma,  and  prince  of  Tezeuco. 

By  this  time  the  Spaniards  had  defcended  from  the  mountain  of  Chalco,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Amemecn,  through  a  delightful  country,  filled  with  groves 
and  gardens,  which  befpoke  alike  the  bounty  of  nature  and  the  force  of  culture- 
Here  the  general  halted,  at  a  village  built  on  a  creek  of  the  great  lake,  and 
received  the  compliments  of  the  adjacent  caziques,  who  appeared  exceedingly 
referved  before  the  Mexican  ambafiadors,  but  in  private  freeiy  declared  their 
deteftation  of  the  royal  tyrant,  whom  they  taxed  with  cruelty  and  opprefiion  ; 
addino-  with  tears,  that  they  were  forced  to  furrender  their  women  as  a  tribute  to 
his  luff,  and  that  of  his  minifters,  who  chofe  and  rejected  them  at  pkaiure  :  nor 
were  the  arms  of  a  mother  any  fecurity  to  a  daughter,  or  the  nuptial  bed  a  pro- 
tection to  a  wife.  At  this  place  the  army  was  encamped,  when  prince  Cacumatzin 
arrived,  attended  by  four  of  the  firft  grandees  of  Mexko,  and  carried  in  a  chair 
or  pavillion  of  ftate,  covered  with  plumage  of  the  moft  beautiful  colours  in- 
genioufly  difpofed,  and  fupported  by  the  fhoulders  of  fome  officers  of  his 
family.  When  he  alighted,  a  crowd  of  attendants  ran  before  him  to  clear  and 
fweep  the  way,  and  Cortez  received  him  at  the  door  of  his  apartment,  having 
adorned  himfelf  as  ufual  on  fuch  occafions.  After  the  proper  compliments 
were  over,  the  prince  took  his  feat  with  an  eafy  majeftic  air,  and  fpoke  with  the 
compofure  of  a  man,  who  could  contemplate  novelty  without  furprife.  He 
be^an  his  difcourfe  with  welcoming  Cortez  and  the  Spanifh  officers  to  the 
Mexican  dominions,  acquainting  them  of  the  amicable  difpofition  in  which  the 
emperor  expected  their  vilit,  and  how  much  he  defired  to  eftablifh  a  firm  and 
lafting  friendfhip  with  the  powerful  eaftern  prince  whom  they  acknowledged  as 
their  mafter,  and  whole  power  Montezuma  was  obliged  to  confefs,  for  certain 
reafons  which  they  mould  learn  from  his  own  lips  :  and  he  concluded  with  apo- 
logies for  the  difficulties  which  Cortez  mull  encounter  in  his  way  to  Mexico  on 
account  of  the  fcarcity  of  provifions,  the  people  being  in  great  want  by  reafon 
of  that  year's  barrennefs,  reprefenting  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  the  concern  which 
this  circumftance  gave  Montezuma  ;  in  a  word,  he  fpoke  in  fuch  a  manner  as  if 
he  would  diffuade  the  Spaniards  from  the  journey,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
invited  them. 

Cortez,  whoeafily  penetrated  the  defign  of  this  fpeech,  replied  in  thatrefolute 
and  myfterious  manner  which  he  had  conftantly  maintained  on  fuch  occafions, 
That  the  kinc*  his  mafter,  the  greateft  monarch  in  the  other  world,  where  the 
fun  rifes,  had  likewife  fome  reafcns  of  high  import  for  offering  his  friendfhip  to 
Montezuma  •,  that  the  Spaniards  defpifed  hunger  and  every  other  inconveniency, 
when  aclin"-  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  their  fovereign  ;  and  that  he  moft  thank- 
fully accepted  the  emperor's  permiffion  to  deliver  his  embafiy,  without  being  the 

leaft 
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lead  in  pain  about  the  fcarcity  of  provifions.     Such  an  anfwer  convinced  Cacu-    CHAP.  IV. 


matzin,  that  all  attempts  to  divert  the  general  from  his  refolution  would  be  to 
no  purpofe,  he  therefore  waved  the  fubject  •,  and  having  received  tome  prefents 
from  Cortez,  accompanied  the  army  as  far  as  Tezeuco,  the  capital  of  his 
dominions,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Mexico  to  report  the  ifl'ue  of  his  vifit. 

The  Spaniards  were  equally  delighted  and  aftonilhed  at  the  grandeur  of 
Tezeuco,  the  fecond  city  in  the  empire  for  fize,  and  the  firil  for  antiquity.  The 
front  uf  all  the  buildings  was  extended  on  the  margin  of  the  great  lake,  in  a 
happy  fituation,  where  the  cauleway  of  Mexico  began.  Over  this  cauieway 
Cortez  purfued  his  march,  without  flopping  at  Tezeuco  •,  his  defign  being 
to  reach  Iztacpalapa  that  night,  whence  he  could  march  with  eafe  to  Mexico  next 
day.  The  caufeway  was  here  about  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  built  with  large 
ilones  cemented  with  lime,  and  adorned  with  works  that  ferved  the  double  pur- 
pofe of  flrength  and  ornament.  About  half  way  between  Tezeuco  and  Iztac- 
palapa flood  another  town,  of  about  two  thoufand  houfes,  called  Quitlavaca ; 
to  which  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  Venezuela,  or  little  Venice,  becaufe 
like  that  city,  it  rofe  out  of  the  waters.  The  cazique  came  out  with  a  confi- 
derable  retinue  to  meet  Cortez,  and  defired  that  he  would  honour  his  town  with 
a  vifit :  a  requefl  which  was  urged  with  lb  much  earneflnefs,  that  Cortez 
thought  proper  to  comply  ;  partly  to  avoid  difobliging  the  cazique,  and  partly 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  fituation  of  the  lake,  the 
cities,  caufeways,  and  every  thing  that  could  either  facilitate  or  obflrii<ft  his 
march,  lhould  the  Mexicans  refolve  to  cut  down  the  bridges. 

Quitlavaca  commands  a  view  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lake  of  Mexico,  a. 
profpecl  enchantingly  beautiful,  being  diversified  with  cities,  towns,  paved 
ways,  and  veffels  in  perpetual  motion.  Towers  and  pinnacles,  to  the  eye  of  the 
Spaniards,  feemed  to  float  upon  the  waters,  and  trees  and  gardens  to  flourifh  out 
of  their  proper  element  ! — a  fight  which  at  once  railed  their  aftonifhment,  and 
fired  their  ambition.  The  army  was  abundantly  fupplied  with  provifions  by  the 
cazique,  and  well  accommodated  with  quarters.  The  general  and  his"  officers 
were  entertained  with  affability  and  politenefs  ;  every  aclion  being  performed 
with  an  eafe  and  elegance,  which  fhewed  that  the  people  partook  of  the  manners 
of  a  court,  and  were  polilhed  by  their  vicinity  to  the  capital.  But  what  pleafed 
Cortez  more  than  every  thing  elfe  was,  to  find  the  cazique  of  Quitlavaca  pof- 
fefs  the  fame  fentiments  as  the  other  chiefs  of  the  country,  through  which  he 
had  pafied,  in  regard  to  the  government  of  Montezuma*.  They  all  detefled 
his  tvranny  ;  but  they  dreaded  his  power  :  and  although  they  fhewed  an  inclina- 
tion to  break  th?ir  fetters,  and  receive  the  Spaniards  as  perfons  deilined  for  their 
deliverance,  yet  fo  habituated  were  they  to  flavery,  and  lb  often  had  they  bled 
under  the  fcourge  of  his  authority,  that  they  could  fcarce  elevate  their  fouls  to 
the  pleafing  profpecl  of  liberty.  Perhaps  they  imagined,  from  a  certain  fore- 
boding which  the  mind  fometimes  has  of  future  calamities,  that  the  ftrangers 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  iii.  c.  9. 

would 
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would  only  deliver  them  from  the  yoke  of  Montezuma,  in  order  to  fubjcct  them, 
as  actually  happened,  to  a  (till  more  rigorous  bondage. 

Having  (pent  the  night  agreeably  at  Quitlavaca,  Cortez,  animated  with  frefh 
hopes,  began  his  march  by  break  of  day,  along  the  fame  cauleway  which  had 
conducted  him  to  that  place,  and  which  was  wide  enough  for  eight  horfcmen  to 
go  abreaft.  The  army,  now  confifting  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards, 
and  fix  thoufand  Americans,  Tlafcalans,  Zempoallans,  and  other  confederates, 
reached  Iztacpalapa,  where  they  defigned  to  halt,  without  any  remarkable  adven- 
ture. This  place  furpjflcd  any  thing  the  Spaniards  had  yet  ken  in  the  magni- 
ficence of  its  buildings ;  many  of  which  were  fuperb  edifices,  ftretching  along 
the  margin  of  the  lake  in  a  delicious  and  fertile  foil.  The  cazique  came  out  to 
meet  Cortez,  accompanied  by  the  lords  of  fome  neighbouring  towns,  all  attended 
by  numerous  retinues,  with  prefents  of  fruit  and  -provifions.  The  entry  of  the 
army  into  the  city  was  announced  by  fuch  loud  and  general  acclamations  of  joy, 
as  evinced  the  good-will  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Spaniards  were  lodged  in  the 
■cazique's  palace,  and  the  Indian  auxiliaries  in  courts  and  fquares,  covered  over 
with  cotton  cloths,  where  they  could  fecurely  and  commodioufly  pals  the  night. 
The  apartments  in  the  palace  were  adorned  or  hung  with  paintings  on  cotton, 
ingenioufly  executed,  and  roofed  with  cedar.  The  -town  was  watered  with 
many  iountains,  conveyed  by  a  variety  of  aqueducts  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  through  a  number  of  large  and  well  cultivated  gardens.  Among 
thefe  gardens  there  was  one  peculiarly  fpacious  and  elegant,  into  which  the 
cazique  conducted  the  Spaniards,  and  which  would  have  reflected  honour  upon 
the  tafte  of  a  people  more  advanced  in  the  polite  arts  '*. 

Much  delighted  with  the  beauties  of  Iztacpalapa,  and  fufficiently  informed  of 
"  the  ftrength  of  the  place  and  the  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants,  Cortez  Jet  out 
early  next  morning  for  Mexico,  in  order  that  he  might  have  leifure  to  recon- 
noitre the  city,  and  fortify  his  quarters,  after  paying  his  refpects  to  Montezuma. 
When  he  had  marched  about  half  way,  he  was  met  by  four  thqufand  perfons  of 
diftinction,  fent  to  receive  the  ftrangers,  and  conduct  them  to  the  capital.  On 
drawing  near  to  the  city,  they  found  a  ftone  fortification,  fecured  by  a  tower  on 

*  Herera,  dec.  If.  lib.  v.  c.  2.  De  Solis,  lib.  iii.  c.  10.  The  Spanifh  hiftorians  are  a:- 
Ciifed,  and  perhaps  jultly,  of  exaggerating  the  improvements  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  : 
but  as  they  are  our  only  authorities,  we  are  obliged  cither  to  follow  them,  or  to  tejecl  their  accounts 
as  altogether  fabulous.  The  Jail  would  be  a  dangerous  degree  of  fcepticifm,  as  it  would  aftefl  the 
credibility  of  the  whole  hitlery  :  we  muft  therefore  admit  fuch  accounts,  with  fome  ?.batement  ; 
and  when  we  come  to  ccrtfider  the  ancier.t  ftate  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
afceitain  the  progrefs  which  the  people  of  thefe  two  American  empires  had  made  in  the  arts,  toth 
ufeful  and  ornamental  ;  from  which  inquiry  wiil  appear,  the  degree  of  credit  that  is  due  to  the 
pompous  defcripticr. i  of  their  improvements. — This  obfervation  the  reader  is  defired  to  keep  par- 
ticularly in  mind,  in  reading  die  account  cf  the  city  of  Mexico:  and  if  the  author  might  be 
allowed  a  bold  remark,  he  would  fay,  that  the  whole  fallacy  of  the  Spanifh  hiflorians  (who 
wcreeither  aye- withe/Fes  of  what  they  defcribe,  or  had  ihf'u  information  from  fuch  as  were)  con  fills 
in  -hat  ilron;;  imprefiion  which  r.ew  and  unexpected  objects  make  upon  the  mind,  and  that  warmth 
of, col  -jrirg  with  which  we  naturally  defcribe  them.  The  piiture  refembles  the  01  iginaJ •;  but, 
like  the  portrait  of  a  favourite  miflrefs,  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  a  lover,  the  beauties  are  heightened 
ar.d  ths  defects  concealed. 

4  each 
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each  fide,  aad  which  took  up  the  whole  breadth  of  the  caufeway.     This  obliged    CHAP.  IV. 
the  troops  to  make  a  circuit  to  gates  that  opened  in  another  part  of  the  caufe-     a^d^T^o! 
way,  terminated  by  a  drawrbridge,  which,  together  with  a  lecond  fortification, 
defended  the  entrance  of  the  city.     The  Mexicans  paffed  oyer  the  bridge  ;  then 
dividing  and  falling  back,  made  a  lane  for  the  Spaniards,  who  thence  dilcovered  a 
large  ftreer,  with   uniform  buildings,  and  windows  and   battlements  crowded 
with  fpecTators.     Soon  after  appeared  the  firft  company  of  the  royal  pioceffion, 
confiding  of  about  two  hundred  noblemen  in  an  uniform  drefs,  adorned  with 
large  plumes,  alike  in  fafhion  and  colour.     They  advanced  in  two  files,   with 
remarkable  filence  and  compofure,  bare  footed,  and  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.     When   they  approached   the  Spaniards,   they  divided  and  fell  back 
in  the  fame  order  as  the  former  company,  and  a  more  numerous  and  fplendid 
train  was  difcovered  at  a  diftance  •,  in  the  midft  of  which  came  Montezuma, 
carried  on  the  fhoulders  of  his  favourites,  in  a  chair  or  litter  of  gold  and  fea- 
thers, curioufly  wrought.     Four  perfons  of  chief  diftinclion  followed  this  con- 
veyance, fupporting  over  him  a  canopy  of  green  feathers,  interwoven  with  filver; 
and  before  him  walked  three  officers,  with  rods  of  gold  in  their  hands,  which 
they  exalted  at  certain  intervals,  as  a  fignal  of  the  emperor's  approach,  that  all 
paffengers  might  proftrate  themfelves  on  the  earth,   nor  prefume  to  lift  up  their 
eyes,  which  was  deemed  a  kind  of  facrilege.     Cortez,    who  was  on  horfeback, 
difmcunted  when  he  drew  near:  Montezuma  alighted  from   his  chair,   at  the 
fame  time ;  his  attendants  officioufiy  fpreading  carpets  on  the  ftreet,   that  the 
royal  feet  might  not  touch  the  ground.     He  advanced  to  meet  Cortez  with  a 
flow  folemn  pace,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  his  nephews,  the  princes  of  Iztacpalapa 
and  Tezeuco.     By  way  of  apparel  he  wore  a  mantle  of  the  fined  cotton,  loaded 
with  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  ftones,  in  fuch  profufion,  that  it  feemed  rather  an 
encumbrance  than  an  ornament.     It  was  laid  carelefsly  on  his  fhoulders,  and 
fwept  the  ground  with  its  length.     On  his  head  he  wore  a  light  crown  of  gold,  in 
form  of  a  mitre  ;  and  his  feet  were  cafed  in  fhoes  of  the  fame  metal,  with 
fpangled  ftraps  that  came  round  part  of  his  leg,    in  the  manner  of  the  Ro- 
man military  fandals.     His  prefence  was  majeftic  ;  his  ftature  of  the  middle 
fize;  his  age  about  forty,  his  conftitution  rather  delicate  than  robuft;  his  com- 
plexion fair  for  the  climate  and  race  of  men  ;  his  nofe  aquiline  ;  his  eyes  lively 
and  piercing  •,  and  his  features  regular  and  handfome.     Cortez  approached  hjm 
with  the  moft  profound  reverence,  making  obeifance  after  the  manner  of  his 
country  ;  which  Montezuma  anfwered  by  laying  his  hand  upon  the  ground,  and 
raifing  it  afterwards  to  his   lips.     This   mode   of  falutation  was  common   in 
Mexico,  but  chiefly  from  inferiors  to  fuperiors,  and  was  confidered  as  fuch  an 
uncommon  ac~b  of  condefcention  in  a  proud  prince,  who  fcarcely  deigned  to 
confider  the  reft  of  mankind  as  belonging  to  the  fame  fpecies  with  himfelf,  that 
all  his  fubjedts  inftantly  believed  the  ftrangers  affuredly  beings  of  a  nature  fuperior 
to  humanity.  During  thefe  compliments,  Cortez  threw  round  the  emperor's  neck 
a  chain  of  cut  glafs,  curioufly  let,  in  imitation  of  diamonds,  which  he  had  put 
above  his  coat  of  mail,  as  a  prefent  for  the  firft  audience.     Montezuma's  at- 
8.  N  n  tendants 
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BOOK  I-    tendants  would  have  prevented  him,  it  not  being  lawful  to  approach  fo  near  the 

« r- — j     fbvereio-n  ;  but  that  prince  himfclf  reprimanded  them,  and  was  fo  much  pleafed 

A.  D.  1519.  ^.^  ^  _refentj  tnat  he  ordered  two  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed  chamber  to 
brino-  a  collar  of  red  Ihells,  let  together  with  the  niceft  art,  and  adorned  with 
ei^ht  crabs  of  beaten  gold,  which  exactly  imitated  nature.  This  was  reckoned 
amon»  the  mod  valuable  of  the  royal  jewels;  and  the  emperor,  with  his  own 
hands,  fufpended  it  round  the  general's  neck,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, who  were  farther  confirmed,  by  this  fecond  inftance  of  refpedb,  in  their  be- 
lief of  the  celeftial  origin  of  the  ftrangers.  Accordingly,  as  the  Spaniards  paflkl 
through  the  crowd,  they  frequently  heard  themfclves  denominated  Teules,  or 
divinities.  When  they  came  to  the  place  provided  for  their  quarters,  Monte- 
zuma took  Cortez  by  the  hand,  led  him  into  a  ipacious  room,  and  placing  him 
on  a  rich  elevated  feat,  ornamented  with  gold  and  precious  ftones,  "  You  are 
now,"  faid  he,  "  in  your  own  houfe  with  your  friends  ;  eat,  reft,  and  be  happy. 
I  will  vifit  you  foon."  The  general  made  him  a  profound  obeifance,  in  anlwer 
to  this  courtly  fpeech  •,  and  the  emperor  returned  to  his  palace  with  the  fame  ftate 
in  which  he  had  left  it  *. 

Thus  by  a  train  of  circumftances,  no  lefs  unexpected  than  lingular,  had  Cortez 
been  enabled  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  great  and  powerful  empire,  and  was 
now  lodged  in  its  capital ;  but  the  chief  object  of  his  armament,  the  fubjection 
of  this  empire  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  was  ftill,  in  lbme  refpedts,  as  remote  as 
ever.  Inftead  of  entering  Mexico  as  an  enemy,  he  had  not  only  met  with  no 
oppofition,  but  been  received  there  as  a  friend  :  he  could  fee  no  colourable  pre- 
text for  commencing  hoftilities,  nor  any  pofiibility  of  accomplifning  his  defigns, 
without  a  violation  of  the  facred  rights  of  hofpitality.  Time  and  fortune, 
however,  prepared  the  occafions,  and  he  was  not  (low  in  feizing  them. 


T 
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fie  Proceeding}  of  Cortez  and  hh  Followers,  from  their  public  Eatery  into  the  City  of  Mexico,  to  the 
Death  of  Montezuma. 

H  E  Spaniards  entered  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  empire  on  the  8th 
day  of  November,  in  the  year  1519.  The  place  provided  as  their 
quarters  was  one  of  the  royal  palaces,  built  by  Axayaca,  the  father  of  Mon- 
tezuma. It  was  furrounded  by  a  thick  ftone  wall,  with  towers  on  the  flanks, 
in  the  manner  of  a  fortification,  and  was  fo  large  as  to  contain  the  whole  army. 
The  firft  care  of  Cortez  was  to  take  a  full  furvey  of  it,  that  he  might  the  better 
provide  for  the  diftribution  of  the  guards,  and  the  planting  of  the  artillery. 

*  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  v.  c.  2.    De  Solis,  lib.  iii.  c.  10. 

Thefe 
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A.  D.  1519. 


Thefe  he  fo  difpofed  as  to  command  the  different  avenues,  porting  centinels  at    CMAPt   V. 

proper  ftations,  and  taking  every  other  precaution  that  vigilance  can  fuggeft  to 

valour. 

It  was  a  little  paft  mid-day  when  the  army  entered  thefe  quarters,  which  were 
no  lefs  calculated  tor  internal  conveniency  than  external  defence,  an  hundred  and 
fifty  Spaniards  being  able  to  lie  in  ieparate  beds,  after  room  was  left  for  die  reft, 
both  Spaniards  and  Indians,  amounting  to  upwards  of  fix  thoufand,  to  lodge  in 
a  military  form,  and  apartments  refervtd  for  public  purpofes.  Here  Cortez  and 
his  officers  found  a  fumptuous  banquet  prepared  for  them,  and  great  plenty  of 
provifions,  though  lefs  delicate,  for  the  foldiers.  In  the  evening,  according  to 
promife,  came  Montezuma  to  vifit  the  genera),  with  the  fame  pomp  and  fiv 
lemnity  as  at  their  firft  interview.  Cortez  went  out  to  receive  him  in  the  principal 
iquare  of  the  palace,  with  all  the  refpecl:  due  to  fuch  a  favour,  accompanying 
him  as  far  as  the  door  of  his  apartment,  where  he  made  the  emperor  a  profound 
obeifance.  Montezuma  pafTed  him,  and  took  his  feat  with  an  air  of  negligence 
and  majefty,  commanding  a  chair  to  be  brought  for  Cortez,  and  making  a  fignal 
for  his  attendants  to  retire  to  a  diftance.  The  general  did  the  fame  in  regard  to 
his  officers,  and  was  going  to  open  his  embaffy,  when  Montezuma  fignified,  that 
he  had  fomewhat  to  offer  before  he  gave  him  audience,  and  is  faid  to  have  fpoke  to 
the  following  effeft. 

"  Illuftrious  captain,  and  gallant  ftranger,  before  you  deliver  the  embaffy  of 
the  great  prince  who  lent  you,  both  you  and  I  mud  pafs  by,  and  bury  in  obli- 
vion, what  fame  hath  reported  of  our  perfons  and  conduct,  abuling  our  ears 
with  idle  rumors,  which  prepoffefs  us  againft  truth,  and  render  her  obfcure  by  the 
difguifes  of  flattery  and  flander.  By  fome  you  have  no  doubt  been  told,  that  I 
am  one  of  the  immortal  gods,  extolling  my  power  and  my  perfon  to  the  heavens  -y 
by  others,  that  the  bufinefs  of  fortune  is  to  enrich  me,  that  the  walls  and  the 
coverings  of  my  palace  are  gold,  and  that  the  earth  groans  beneath  the  weight 
of  my  treafures  :  you  have  heard  that  I  am  a  tyrant,  cruel  and  proud,  abhorring 
juftice,  and  a  ftranger  to  mercy  ;  but  both  accounts  are  equally  falfe.  This 
arm,"  uncovering  a  fear,  "  will  make  you  fenfible  that  I  am  mortal,  and  thac 
you  talk  to  a  being  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  other  men.  My  riches,  I  own, 
are  great,  but  not  what  they  are  reprefented  by  my  vaffals.  The  houfe  wherein 
you  now  lodge  is  one  of  my  palaces  :  behold  the  walls  made  of  ftone  and  lime  ! 
ordinary  materials,  which  owe  their  value  to  art.  From  thefe  reprefentations, 
therefore,  imagine  how  likely  it  is  that  my  tyrannies  have  been  exaggerated  in 
the  fame  manner,  or  at  leaft  fufpend  your  judgment  till  you  enter  into  my  rea- 
sons ;  and  lay  no  ftrefs  on  the  accufations  brought  againft  me  by  my  rebellious 
fubjects,  before  you  have  informed  yourfelf,  whether  what  they  call  tyranny  be 
not  chaftifement,  and  if  any  one  can  complain  of  my  feverity,  without  having 
deferved  it. 

"  After  the  fame  manner  have  we  received  information  concerning  your  nature 
and  anions.  Some  have  told  us  you  are  gods  -,  that  the  wild  beafts  obey  you  ; 
that  you  grafp  the  thunder,  and  command  the  elements  :  others  have  reported 

that 
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BOOK  I.     that  you   are  malicious,  revengeful,  proud,  (laves  to  your  pafilon?,  and  tran- 
^~jy/"7^J     (ported  with  an  infariable  chirft  of  the  gold  which  cur  country  produces  -,  but 
now  I  perceive  you  are  of  the  fame  composition  and  form  with  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, though  diftinguifhed  from  us  by  fome  accidents,  which  the  difference  of 
country  occafiens.     Thofe  creatures  fo  alarming,  and  of  which  fame  has  re- 
ported fuch  wonders,  are  no  more  I  find  than  large  deer  that  you  have  taught  to 
obey  you,  and  inftrucled  in  fuch  imperfect  knowledge  as  is  confident  with  ani- 
mal inftinct     Your  arms,  which  counterfeit  lightning,  I  conceive  to  be  produced 
by  human  ingenuity,  or  by  that  myfterious  art  known  amongft  us  under  the 
name  of  magic,  and  to  be  lels  deftructive  than  they  feem.     As  to  what  regards 
vourfelves,  I  am  informed  by  my  ambafiadors  and  lervan  s.  that  yoa  are  courte- 
ous and  devout ;  that  your  refentments  are  founded  on  realbn  ;  that  you  bear 
hardships  chearfully  ;  and  among  your  other  virtue?,  they  difcover  liberality, 
which  rarely  accompanies  avarice.     We  muft  therefore,  on  both  fides,  forget 
all  paft  mifreprefentations,  and  be  thankful  to  our  eyes  for  correcting  our  opini- 
ons.    Taking  this  for  granted,  we  would  have  you  to  underftand,  before  you 
begin  your  difcouffe,  that  we  are  not  ignorant,  nor  ftand  in  need  of  your  perfua- 
fions  to  believe,  that  the  great  prince  whom  you  obey,  is  defcended  from  our  an- 
cc-ftor  Quezalcoal,  lord  of  the  feven  caves  of  the  Navatlaques,  and  lawful  king 
of  thofe  ieven  nations,  which  gave  a  beginning  to  the  Mexican  empire.     By  a 
tradition  for  many  ages  preferved  in  our  ajinals,  and  reverenced  as  facred,  we 
know  that  he  departed  thel'e  regions  to  conquer  new  countries  in  the  Eaft  •,  leav- 
ing a  promife,  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  his  defcendants  fhould  return  to  model 
our  laws,  and  reform  our  government.     This  tradition  is  fupported  by  pro- 
phecies, long  regarded  as  infallible,  and  which  are  confirmed  by  your  appear- 
ance ;  and  as  you  not  only  carry  the  marks  foretold  in  thefe  prophecies,   but 
the  prince  of  the  Eaft,  who  fends  you,  manifefts  in  your  actions  the  greatnefs 
of  fo  illuftrious  a  progenitor,  we  have  already  determined,  that  all  things  fihall 
be  done  for  his  honour,  to  the  utmoft  of  our  ability.     This  1  have  thought  fit 
to  noufy,  that  you  may  declare  what  you  have  to  propofe,  without  any  con- 
straint, and  attribute  my  condefcenfion  to  fo  noble  a  caufe  V 

This  artful  fpeech  was  delivered  with  an  air  of  majefty,  and  Cortez  anfwered 
it  with  equal  dignity  and  addrefs.  He  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  opinion  of 
the  extraordinary  valour  of  the  Spaniards  without  departing  from  truth.  He 
acknowledged  that  the  fire-arms,  which  the  Mexicans  miftook  for  lightning 
and  thunder,  were  the  invention  of  human  genius  j  but  left  Montezuma,  from 
this  very  circumftance,  to  judge  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  Spaniards  in  contriv- 
ance and  understanding  :  he  told  him  that  the  horfes  were  not  deer,  as  he  ima- 
gined, but  animals  of  a  more  generous  nature,  bold,  furious,  and  ambitious  of 
emulating  the  glory  of  their  mafters  \  and  in  order  to  give  greater  weight  to  his 
embafiy,  he  politically  endeavoured  to  confirm  that  idea  which  Montezuma  had 
formed  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 

*  Dc  Soils,  lib.  iii.  c.  It;    Herrers,  dec.  II.  lib.  v.  c.  t. 
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king  ;  execrating  the  impious  religion  of  the  Mexicans,  and  giving  a.  fhort  fketch 
of  the  principal  tenets  of  the  Chriftian  faith  ;  to  eftablifh  which,  he  added,  was 
the  chief  object  of  his  commiffion,  and  the  fupreme  wifh  of  the  great  prince  his 
matter.     "  That  king,"  exclaimed  he,  "  whole  ancient  fuperiority  you  acknow- 
ledge, exhorts  you  to  hear  me  on  this  fubject  with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  that 
you  may  fafte  of  that  repofe  which  your  fpirit  will  find  in  truth  ;  and  as  the  moft 
effectual  method  of  perpetuating,  by  a  lafting  amity,  founded  on  the  folid  bafis 
of  religion,  the  confederacy  between  the  two  crowns."     Montezuma  liftened 
to  all  his  arguments  without  the  leaft  mark  of  conviction  ;  and  rifing  from  his 
feat  with  a  carelefs  air,  "  I  accept,"  faid  he,  addreffing  himfelf  to  Cortez,  "  with 
the  warmefh  acknowledgments,  the  friendfhip  and  confederacy  which  you  pro- 
pofe  from  the  great  defcendant  of  Quezakoal :  but  all  gods  are  good  ;  and  yours 
may  be  what  you  fay,  without  any  offence  to  mine.     Repofe  yourfdves  now,  for 
you  muft  be  weary  ;  and  reft  allured,  that  you  fhall  be  ferved  with  all  the  refpeet 
due  to  your  valour,  and  to  the  illuftrious  monarch  who  fends  you."     Having  ut- 
tered thefe  words,  he  ordered  fome  of  his  attendants  in  waiting  to  approach  with 
fome  pieces  of  gold,  cotton  cloths,  and  curiofities  in  feathers,  which  he  prelented 
to  Cortez  and  his  officers,  before  he  withdrew*.     Montezuma  feemed  to  regard 
the  Spaniards,  at  this  interview,  with  a  kind  of  mixed  fatisfaction,  in  which  might 
be  difcovered  the  effects  of  his  former  difquiet  •,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  vio- 
lence of  the  ftorm  may  be  perceived  in  the  rolling  of  the  waves,  after  its  rage 
has  fubfided. 

Next  day  Cortez  defired  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  which  was  readily  granted. 
He  went  attended  by  four  of  his  principal  officers,  and  fix  or  feven  favourite 
foldiers,  among  whom  was  Bernal  Diaz  del  Caftillo,  who  though  an  illiterate 
man,  had  already  begun  to  collect  materials  for  his  hiftory.     The  ftreets  were 
filled  with  people,  who  crowded  to  fee  the  ftrangers,  and  the  Spaniards  heard, 
to  their  nofmall  fatisfaction,  the  word  Teules,  or  divinities,  frequently  repeated,- 
as  on  their  firft  appearance  ■,  a  certain  proof  that  the  veneration  of  the  Mexicans 
was  undiminished.     At  a  confiderable  diftance  appeared   the  palace  of  Mon- 
tezuma, which  fufficiently  demonftrated  the  magnificence  of  the  Mexican  mo- 
narchs.     The  pile  was  fo  large,  that  it  opened  by  thirty  gates   to  as   many 
different  ftreets.     The  principal   front  took  up  one  whole  fide  of  a  fpacious 
parade,  and  was  built  of  jafper  finely  polilhed,  and  of  different  colours.    Over 
the  great  gate  was  the  imperial  arms,  pompoufiy  blazoned.     Here  Cortez  was  re- 
ceived with  much  ceremony  by  the  officers  of  the  court*  and  after  being  conducted 
through  three  extenfive  fquares,  he  reached  at  length  the  apartments  of  Monte- 
zuma, where  he  found  equal  reafon  to  admire  the  grandeur  of  the  rooms,  -and 
the  richnefs   of  the  furniture.     The  floors  were  covered  with  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent mats  of  beautiful  workmanfhip  and  texture-,  the  walls,  with  cotton  hang- 
ings finely  painted  •,  and  the  innermoft  room  was  adorned  widi  a  kind  of  tapeftry,. 
made  of  the  plumage  of  birds,  formed  into  pictures,  with  moft  elegant  fhades, 

«   Ld.  ibid. 
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and  difpofed  in  fucli  order  as  to  form  the  mofl  agreeable  harmony  of  colours. 
The  roofs  were  of  cedar  and  other  odoriferous  woods,  with  different  foliages 
and  relievos,  that  difcovered  tafte  and  genius  in  the  artifts  •,  and  what  was  very 
remarkable  in  this  building,  large  ceilings  were  formed  without  the  ufe  of  nails, 
the  timber-work  being  lb  contrived  as  to  fupport  them,  by  the  p  refill  re  of  the 
lateral  on  the  central  parts.  Every  thing  was  new  and  extraordinary  to  the 
Spaniards,  which  greatly  contributed  to  encreafe  their  refpect  for  the  owner. 
The  grandeur  of  the  palace  ;  the  ceremonious  attendance  of  crowds  of  officers  •, 
the  richnels  of  their  apparel  •,  and  even  the  profound  filence  obferved  by  fo 
numerous  a  train,  all  imprefied  the  imagination  with  the  mofl:  exalted  ideas  of 
the  power  of  Montezuma,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Mexican  empire. 

That  prince  was  {landing  In  the  midfr.  of  all  the  enfigns  of  his  authority, 
when,  obferving  Cortez,  he  advanced  to  receive  him,  laying  his  hands  fami- 
liarly on  his  fhoulders,  and  faluting  the  reft  of  the  Spaniards  with  a  gracious  nod 
and  fmile;  then  feating  himfelf,  he  de fired  Cortez  to  do  the  fame,  and  all  thole 
who  accompanied  him.  The  vifit  was  long,  and  the  converfation  fuch  as  might 
be  fuppoied  to  pals  between  friends  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  Monte- 
zuma divefted  himfelf  of  all  the  pomp  of  majeffy,  without  lofing  fight  of  his 
dignity,  and  condefcended  to  queftion  Cortez  concerning  the  nature,  politics, 
and  curiofities  of  the  eaftern  countries.  All  his  replies  evinced  ftrong  fenfe, 
and  many  of  his  obfervations  a  manly  and  extenfive  underftanding.  He  next 
touched  upon  the  obligations  of  the  Mexicans  to  the  defcendants  of  their  firlt  mo- 
narch, and  exprefTed  his  particular  fatisfa&ion,  that  the  prophecy  concerning  the 
reformation  to  be  made  by  ftrangeis  was  completed  in  his  time  ;  a  compliment 
as  void  of  fincerity  as  any  that  could  have  pafled  in  the  mofl:  polifhed 
European  court,  and  no  lefs  genteel.  Cortez,  who  was  likewife  a  matter  in  this 
icience,  artfully  drew  on  the  converfaticn  to  the  topic  of  religion,  though  all  his 
arguments,  on  that  fubjedt,  proved  fruitlefs;  except  in  regard  to  the  barbarous 
cuffom  of  decking  the  royal  table  with  difhes  of  human  fiefh,  which  Mon- 
tez.uma  ordered  henceforth  to  be  difufed.  But  as  to  the  point  of  human  facri- 
fices,  on  which  Cortez  prefTed  him  with  much  warmth,  he  faid,  he  could  fee  no 
cruelty  in  offering  to  the  gods  prilbners  taken  in  battle,  and  who  by  the  laws  of 
war  were  already  condemned  to  die  :  nor  did  he  by  any  means  approve  of  the 
maxim  laid  down  in  Scripture,  to  extend  neighbourly  affection  towards  an 
enemy.  In  a  word,  though  he  feemed  to  approve  of  the  benevolence  and  huma- 
nity of  the  Chriflian  fyftem,  in  certain  particulars,  he  conftantly  returned  to  his 
old  alTcrrion,  That  his  gods  were  good  in  Mexico,  as  the  Chriftian  God  might 
be  in  the  Eaft. 

Montezuma,  in  adhering  fo  ffrenuoufly  to  the  religion  of  his  country,  was  not 
influenced  merely  by  motives  of  piety.  He  looked  upon  the  bafis  of  the  royal 
authority  to  be  laid  in  the  abfurd  fuperftition  of  the  people,  and  their  reverence 
for  the  priefls,  with  whom  it  would  be  dangerous  to  have  any  altercation  on  a 
topic  in  which  their  intereft,  influence,  and  character,  were  fo  deeply  concerned. 
He  dreaded  their  difpleafure,  and  the  contempt  of  his  vaffals,  fhould  he  relax  his 
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tea!  for  the  worfhip  of  his  gods,  out  of  complaifance  to  the  ftrangers  :  and  he  had  C  HAP.  V. 
alfo  a  vanity,  it  appears,  in  the  magnificence  of  his  temples,  which  led  him,  foon  a"~DV~^ — ' 
after  this  converfation,    to  difplay  them  to  Cortez,    accompanied   by  father      *  ■ 

Olmedo,  and  fome  principal  officers  and  favourite  foldiers. 

"When  the  Spaniards  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  great  temple,  Montezuma 
defired  them  to  halt,  and  went  forward  in  perfon  to  confult  the  priefts,  Whether 
it  was  lawful  for  him  to  bring  into  the  prefence  of  his  gods,  men  who  refufed  to 
worfhip  them.  The  queftion  was  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  provided  they  would 
behave  with  proper  refpect.  Immediately  all  the  gates  of  this  fuperb  edifice 
were  fetopen,  and  Montezuma  took  upon  himfelf  to  explain  the  ufe  of  all  the 
facred  vefiels,  inftruments,  and  utenfils ;  an  office  which  he  performed  with 
fo  much  ceremony  and  reverence,  that  the  Spaniards  could  not  refrain  from 
laughter.  Of  this  levity  he  took  no  notice,  except  by  a  look  of  difapprobation  ; 
but  the  intemperate  zeal  of  Cortez  foon  obliged  him  to  explain  himfelf  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  "  Permit  me,  Sir,''  cried  that  enthufiaftic  warrior,  "  to  fix  the 
cross  of  Chrift  before  thefe  images  of  the  devil ;  and  you  fhall  fee,  whether  they 
delerve  adoration  or  contempt !"  This  propofal  enraged  the  priefts,  and  reduced 
Montezuma  to  great  perplexity,  between  his  reverence  for  religion,  his  dread  of 
the  priefthood,  and  his  regard  for  the  rights  of  hofpitality  in  the  perfons  of  the 
Spaniards.  "  You  might  at  leaft,"  faid  he,  "  have  fhewn  this  place  the  refpecl 
due  to  my  perfon  *  !"—  a  reproof  which  equally  fliewed  his  good  fenfe  and  polite- 
nefs ;  and  though  the  Spanifh  hiftorians  aicribe  its  moderation  to  fear,  was 
more  fevere,  properly  underftood,  than  any  chaftifement  he  could  have  inflicted 
on  their  barbarous  infolence.  Cortez,  it  would  appear,  underftood  it  in  that 
light  ;  for  he  took  an  immediate  refolution  to  converfe  no  more  on  the  fubject  of 
religion,  and  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  converting  Montezuma  +. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  introduce  a  fhort  defcription  of  the  capital  of  this 
vaft  empire ;  of  the  fplendour  of  the  court,  the  immenfe  revenues  of  the  mo- 
narch, and  other  particulars,  equally  conducive  to  gratify  curiofity,  and  render 
the  fubfequent  narrative  more  intelligible  and  entertaining. 

Mexico,  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Tenuchtitlan,  is  fituated  in  a  fpacious 
plain,  furrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  whence  roll  down  a  variety  of  itreams  into  the 
valley,  and  being  there  collected,  form  ieveral  lakes,  the  two  largeft  of  which,  about 
thirty  leagues  in  circumference,  communicate  with  each  other.  The  water  of  the 
one  is  frefh,  that  of  the  other  brackifh,  from  a  nitrous  quality  in  the  foil  at  the 
bottom.  The  iflands  and  banks  of  thefe  two  lakes  were  adorned  with  fifty  towns, 
many  of  which  contained  five  thoufand,  and  fome  ten  thoufand  houfes.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fait  water  lake  flood  the  great  city  of  Mexico  ;  which,  in  the  time 
of  Montezuma,  is  faid  to  have  contained  fixty  thoufand  houfes  j\     It  coni- 

*  De  Soils,  iib.  iii.   c.  i!.  f   He  remained  fa'i:fied  with  obtaining  leave  to 

»cr(hip  God  in  public  : — "  and  having  ordered  one  of  the  principal  rcoms  of  the  palace  to  be 
cleared  out,  and  white  wafhed,  raifed  an  altar;  and  in  the  front,  upon  fleps  richly  Ec'orned, 
placed  the  image  of  our  Lady,  and  fixing  a  large  crofs  nesr  the  gate,  foirr.ed  a  very  decent  chapel." 
Be  Solis,  ut  fupra.  t  Hertera,  dec.  II.  lib.  v.  c.  5. 
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ffiunicated  with  the  land  by  means  of  Pfclfed  caufeways,  or  artificial  Arrets,  eir&ed  at 
A  Vflft  expence,  and  which  were  no  lefs  ornamental  than  ull-ful.  Thd'e  caufeways 
Were  three  in  number:  that  towards  the  Weft  was  about  half'  a  league  in  length  ; 
that  towards  the  north,  a  league  •,  and  that  towards  the  fouth,  two  leagues.  On 
the  eaft  the  city  could  only  be  approached  by  canoes.  In  each  cf  thufe  caufeways 
•were  openings  at  proper  intervals,  through  which  the  water  paffed  •,  and  over 
thefe  were  laid  beams  of  timber,  which  being  covered  with  earth  and  ftones, 
the  avenue  had  every  where  an  uniform  appearance.  The  city  itfelf  was  no  lefs  re- 
markable than  its  fituation.  It  was  divided  between  the  court  and  the  common 
people.  The  latter  polTeffed  the  diftricl  called  Tlatelulco,  where  die  houfes  were 
fmall,  low  and  mean,  but  regularly  arranged.  In  the  ether  diftrift,  or  what  was 
properly  termed  Mexico,  and  occupied  by  the  nobility  and  the  prince,  the  dwellings 
were  /lately  and  magnificent.  In  both  diftricts  the  buildings  were  laid  out  in 
fquares,  where  an  infinite  quantity  of  merchandifc  was  daily  expofed  to  fale;  and 
two  of  thefe,  one  in  each  diftricl,  allotted  for  the  great  markets  and  fairs,  were  fo 
large,  that  an  hundred  thoufand  perfons  could,  in  either  of  them,  carry  on  traffic, 
without  incommoding  one  another  *.  The  ftreets  were  ail  broad  and  ftraight, 
and  Of  three  forts  :  one  fort  being  all  water,  with  bridges  for  the  greater  conve- 
niency  of  pafiengers  j  another  all  earth,  and  a  third  of  earth  and  water.  This 
raft  fort  Was  moft  common,  and  had  the  molt. agreeable  effect  imagination  can 
conceive  •,  a  fpace  being  left  in  the  middle  for  canoes  to  pafs,  and  walks  formed 
on  the  fides  f.  Nothing  could  be  better  contrived  for  all  the  purpofes  of  bufi- 
fiefs  or  pleafure  :  Mexico,  in  a  word,  refembled  in  miniature,  what  we  are  told 
of  the  vaft  empire  of  China,  in  the  diverfity  of  land  and  water  5  the  canals  con- 
stantly filled  with  boats  5  the  multitude  of  inhabitants  j  the  perpetual  buftle  of 
the  people,  and  that  conftant  motion  in  which  every  object  was  bsheld. 

Nothing  added  more  to  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
than  the  great  number  of  ftately  temples  with  which  it  was  adorned.  The  great 
temple,  in  particular,  dedicated  to  the  idol  Viztzilipuztli,  or  the  God  of  War,  was 
awfully  ftupendous.  The  part  of  the  building  that  firft  prefelited  itfelf  was  a 
large  fqiiare  court,  the  wall  of  which  was  of  hewn  ftone,  wrought  on  the  outfide 
with  ferpents  entwined,  which  gave  a  very  horrible  afpecl  to  the  portico.  At  a 
little  diftance  from  the  principal  gate,  Was  a  place  of  worfWp  ftill  more  dread- 
ful j  being  decorated  with  the  heads  of  the  unhappy  victims  who  had  been  facri- 
ficed  in  the  temple,  arranged  in  eXaft  .order.  Every  fide  of  the  fquare  had  a 
gate,  each  fronting  one  of  the  four  principal  ftreets  of  the  city,  over  which  were 
four  ftatues  of  ftolie,  that  feemed  to  point  the  way  back  to  thofe  who  came  in 
an  improper  difpofition.  As  ibme  reverence  Wus  paid  to  them  at  entering,  they 
rnuft  have  been  deemed  the  Threfiiold  Gods,  dole  to  the  infide  of  the 
court  wall  were  the  habitations  of  the  priefts,  a  numerous  tribe,  and  of  thole 
who  under  them  attended  the  fervice  of  the  temple  *  yet  was  there  fufficietit  room 
Wit  tor  eight  or  ten  thoufand  perfons  to  dance  on  public  fcftivals.     In  the  centre 

*  Hsrrera,  lit  fa'jtfM  •  |  W.  ibid,     Be  Soils,  lib,  lii,  C.  M. 
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of  this  court  flood  a  tower,  which  exalted  its  head  above  all  the  buildings  in  the  CHAP.  V. 
city  ;  and  terminated  in  a  kind  of  half  pyramid,  of  fuch  vaft  dimenfions,  tiiat,  ^"chi^m! 
after  it  had  rifen  into  the  air  an  hundred  and  twenty  (tone  fteps  of  a; beautiful 
ftair-cafe,  the  area  at  the  top  was  forty  feet  fquare.  The  pavement  of  this  area 
was  of  jafper  ;  a  fort  of  terpentine  baluftrade  enclofed  it  ;  and  both  fides  were 
covered  with  (tones  refemblingjet,  joined  with  white  and  red  cement,  which  had 
a  very  happy  effect.  At  the  top  of  the  ftair-cafe  ftood  two  marble  ftatues, 
which  fupported  two  candlefiicks  of  enormous  fize,  and  by  the  (training  of  the 
arms,  admirably  well  expreffed  the  weight  of  the  burden.  A  little  further  on 
was  placed  the  (tone,  upon  which  the  wretched  human  victim  dcitined  to  be  facri- 
ficed,  was  extended  on  his  back,  while  Iris  heart  was  taken  out ;  and  beyond  this 
(tone,  fronting  the  top  of  the  ftair-cafe,  ftood  a  chapel  of  excellent  workmanfhip 
and  materials,  covered  with  a  roof  ©f  precious  wood.  Here  was  placed  the  idol, 
behind  a  curtain,  on  the  high  altar.  It  rel'embled  a  human  figure  of  terrible 
afped;  and  was  ieated  on  a  kind  of  throne,  fupported  by  a  blue  globe,  repre- 
fenting  the  heavens,  from  the  fides  of  which  came  forth  rods,  headed  like  fnakes. 
The  idol  held  in  the  right  hand  a  twining  ferpent,  which  ferved  as  a  ft  a  ft",  and  in 
the  left  four  arrows,  that  were  regarded  as  a  celeftial  prefent.  By  the  fide  of  this 
chapel  ftood  another  of  the  fame  fize  and  figure;  the  habitation  o(  an  idol, 
efteemed  the  brother  and  friend  of  the  former,  and  who  was  l'uppofed  to  divide 
with  him  the  patronage  of  war.  The  ornaments  of  both  chapels  were  of  in- 
eftimable  value;  the  walls  being  hung,  and  the  attars  covered  with  jewels  and 
precious  (tones,  placed  in  feather  work  of  moft  beautiful  colours  :  and  there  were 
eight  temples  in  Mexico  nearly  equal  to  this  in  wealth  and  magnificence.  Thofe 
of  a  fmaller  fize  amounted  to  two  thoufand  ;  and  were  dedicated  to  as  many  dif- 
ferent idols  of  various  names,  forms,  and  attributes.  There  was  fcarce  a  ftreet 
without  its  tutelary  deity  ;  nor  was  there  any  calamity  incident  to  human  lire 
without  its  altar,  to  which  man  might  have  recourfe  for  a  remedy  *, 

Befides  the  palace,  already  defcri bed,  where  the  emperor  kept  his  court,  and 
that  where  the  Spaniards  were  lodged,  Montezuma  had  feveral  houfes  or  plea* 
fure,  which  at  once  ferved  to  adorn  the  capital  and  to  difplay  his  grandeur.  One 
of  them,  a  moft  magnificent  ftructure,  with  vaft  galleries,  fupported  by  pillars 
of  jafper,  was  converted  into  an  aviary.  Here  was  affembled  every  fpecies  of 
birds  which  New  Spain  produced,  valuable  either  on  account  of  their  voices  or 
plumage.  1  he  number  of  thefe  birds  was  fo  great,  that  above  three  hundred 
perfons  were  conftantly  employed  in  feeding  and  cleaning  them.  From  their  fea- 
thers were  made  fome  of  the  moft  beautiful  paintings  in  Montezuma's  collection. 
At  fome  diltance  from  the  aviary,  the  emperor  had  another  houle,  of  iuch 
extent  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  his  whole  court.  There  his  huntfmen  re- 
fided,  and  with  them  an  infinite  number  of  birds  of  prey  ;  among  which  was 
the  royal  eagle,  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  and  the  royal  hawks,  or  birds  of  a  fimi- 
lar  fpecies,  no  ways  inferior  to  thofe  of  Europe  in  pouncing  on  their  prey,  or  re- 

*  D;  S  II-',  iib.  iii.  c.  13,     Herrera,  dec.  If.   lib,  v.  c.  6. 
8.  P  p  turning 
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turning  to  the  lure.  In  another  fquare  of  the  fame  houfe  were  kept  the  emperor's 
wild  beafts ;  and  among  others  the  Mexican  bull,  not  unlike  the  buffalo,  or 
wild  bull  "of  Bohemia.  This  animal  is  large,  ftrong,  fierce,  and  majeftic  in  his 
appearance  •,  has  a  hunch  en  his  back  like  a  camel,  a  head  armed  like  a  common 
bull,  and  hair  on  his  neck  like  a  lion.  It  was  cuftomary  with  the  Mexicans, 
from  the  earlieft  antiquity,  to  eftimate  the  grandeur  of  the  fovereigh  by  the 
number  of  wild  beafts  in  his  poffcfTion  •,  whence  we  may  judge  ol  the  multitude 
■maintained  by  Montezuma,  who  was  by  far  the  moil  magnificent  prince  that 
ever  fwayed  the  Mexican  fceptre. 

But  of  all  tl  e  public  buildings  belonging  to  this  great  monarch,  none  was  more 
worthy  of  obfervation  than  the  armoury.  It  was  divided  into  two  apartments : 
the  one,  where  the-arms  were  made  ;  and  the  other,  where  they  were  depofued, 
after  being  finifhed.  In  the  firft,  different  artizans  had  certain  fhops  affigned 
them,  agreeable  to  their  feveral  employments.  They  prepared  the  wood  for  the 
arrows  in  one  place,  in  another  they  worked  flint  ftones  for  the  points ;  in  a 
•third  bows  were  made  ;  and  in  a  fourth  fwords  and  darts.  All  forts  of  arms,  in 
a  word,  whether  offenfive  or  defenfive,  were  made  by  particular  workmen,  in 
diftinct  fhops,  under  the  direction  of  fuperintendants,  who  kept  an  ex^ct  ac- 
count of  the  quantity  and  kinds  of  arms.  In  the  other  apartment,  cr  the  maga- 
zine, weapons  of  all  kinds  were  arranged  in  the  moft  diftincl  and  beautiful  order, 
and  thence  diftributed  to  the  troops,  as  occafion  required,  the  vacant  fpaces  be- 
ing immediately  filled  up  by  others  *.—  To  all  thefe  houfes  were  annexed  extenfive 
gardens,  laid  out  with  much  tafte  and  magnificence  ;  and  in  each  of  them  was  a 
lirge  piece  of  ground,  entirely  occupied  with  medicinal  plants  and  herbs,  for  all 
forts  of  wounds,  pains,  and  infirmities,  in  the  knowledge,  and  prqper  applica- 
tion of  which,  confifted  the  whole  fkill  of  the  Mexican  phyficians  f. 

Agreeable  to  the  external  magnificence  that  appeared  round  the  court  of  Mon- 
tezuma, was  his  clomeftic  ceconomy  •,  all  being  fplcndid,  ceremonious,  and  great. 
When  this  prince  afcended  the  throne,  he  augmented  the  number,  and  quality  of 
the  roy»l  attendants,  amor.g  whom  none  were  admitted  but  nobility  of  the  firft 
diftinction.  He  excluded  the  commonalty,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  coun- 
cil -,  it  being  a  maxim  with  him,  that  princes  ought  .to  govern  at  axiiftance  thoie, 
who  either  had  no  fenfe  of  obligation,  or  were  unable  to  exprefs  their  gratitude  by 
proper  returns.  The  ..nobility  wereeven  employed  to  protect  the  royal  perfon ; 
Montezuma's  body-.guards  conliPting  of  two  hundred  voting  noblemen,  of 
tiie  firft  quality  in  .the  empire,  the  out-pofts  round  the  palace  only  bein<^  de- 
fended by  common  foldiers.  There  was  indeed  a  principle  of  policy,  as  well  as 
pride,  :;n  this  .inftitution^  for  it  inured  the  nobility  to  the  ule  of  arms,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  kept  Them  in  greater  cicpendance  upon  the  fovereign. 

The  emperor's  women  were  without  number,  .every  beautiful  female  in  his 
dominions  being  fent  to  court  by  his  officers,  who  confidered  die  elegance  of 

*  De  Soii?,    I.b.  iii.  c.  14.     Herrera,  dec    U.   lib.  v.  c.  4.     The  arms  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
•of -all  she  natives  of  New  Spain,  '.early  itfe.iibied  thofe  of  ili£  .Tabalcans,  ahead}-  ddcribed. 
.-'     U  t  fapra , 
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the  royal  feraglk)  as  of  importance  to  the  grandeur  of  the  date  ;  but  only  two  of 
theie  "WOrren,  who  were  lodged  in  fcparate  apartments,  and  attended  with  the  ut- 
moft  magnificence,  bore  the  title  of  Queen.  'J  he  miftrefies,  when  difcarded  by 
the  lariated  monarch,  generally  found  hufbands  among  the  nobility,  as  they  never 
failed  to  acquire  large  films  while  balking  in  the  fun-lhine  of  royal  favour:  nor 
did  their  reputation  at  all  fuffer  by  the  liberties  granted  to  Montezuma  ;  on  the 
contrarv,  it  was  deemed  an  honour  to  have  been  thought  worthy  of  his  bed. 
But  while  thefe  concubines  remained  at  court,  they  lived  .in  the  utrnoft  decorum, 
their  conduct  being  fubjecTto  the  inflection  of  certain  grave  matrons,  who  daily 
.made  their  report  to  the  emperor. 

'Nothing  could  be  more  pompous,  folemn,  and  auftere  than  Montezuma's  car- 
riage, when  he  gave  audience;  his  manner  of  receiving  Cortez  being  fo  dif- 
ferent, as  to  excite  the  aftoniihment  of  the  whole  court.  The  perfon  who  ob- 
tained audience  entered  barefooted,  and  made  his  obeifance,  without  lifting 
his  eyes  from  die  ground:  he  fpok-e  m  the  melt  humble  and  fubmiffive  terms, 
and  retired  in  the  lame  manner  he  advanced  ■,  repeating  his  obeifances,  never 
turning  his  back,  and  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  The  emperor 
Jiftened  with  attention,  and  anfwered  with  gravity,  feeming  to  proportion  his 
voice  to  his  look-,  which  was  often  awfully  fevere. 

Montezuma  ate  done,  and  frequently  in  public,  but  always  with  the  ffote 
and  magnificence  of  a  prince.     His  table  was  generally  covered  with  two  hun- 
dred dilhes,  the  moft  exquifite  in  their  kinds  that  the  empire  could  afford.     Be- 
fore he  fat  down,  he  ran  his  eye  over  the  whole  ■,  feledteda  few  of  thofe  mofi. 
agreeable  to  his  palate,  and  ordered  the  refi.to  be  diftcibuted  among  the  nobility 
in  waiting.     Nor  was  this  daily  profufion  any  more  than  a  fmall  part  of  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  houfhold  ;  for  lie  kept  fumptuous  tables  furnifhed  for  all  the  officers 
and  fervants  of  the  court,  and  even  for  thofe  who  retorted  thither,  either  upon 
bu finds  or  pleafure.     Every  thing  was  fent  up  to  the  emperor's  own  .table  in 
gold,  curious .ffiells,  or  fome  other  valuable  fubftance,  enriched  -with  jewels;  and 
the  attendants   were  conftantly  at   hand  with  different  forts    of  liquors,  fomc 
mixed  with   fa'lutiferous  herbs,  and  many  impregnated  with  certain  medicines 
that  were  regarded  as  reftorati'.Ts  or  provocatives.     After  dinner  he  drank  choco- 
late, and  fmoked  tobacco,  perfumed  with  liquid  amber.     During  meals  a  band 
of  mufic  attended  ;  which  no  fooner  ceafed,  than  the  emperor  fuffered  himfelf 
to  be  entertained  with  the  Jokers^  or  the  tricks  and  frolics-ef  a  number  of  buf- 
foons and  dwarfs,  kept  for  that  purpofe  about  his  perfon.     He  was  fond  of  thefe 
■wretches  he  faid,  only  becaufe  he  could  difcover  truth  >under  their  pleafantry  ; 
whereas   there  was  no  penetrating  the  mafk  of  Aypocrify   worn  by    complete 
courtiers.     The  mufic  was  a  concert  of  voices  and  inftruments  ;  the  fingers,  in 
a  kind  of  mufical  cadence,  chanting  the  gallant  exploits  of  the  heroes  of  their 
country,  and  the  memorable  actions  of  their  princes,  thus  teaching  .the  rifing 
generation  to  emulate  the  glory  of  their  ancestors. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined,  that  the  royal  treafures  mtift  have  been  immenfe, 
to  maintain  fuch  exceflive  pomp  and  magnificence.     They  were  equal  to  it  a)!. 

jz  .  Enctedibjg 
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le  Turns  were  drawn  from  die  mines  of  gold  and  Clver,  the  fait- works. 

and  other  rights  cftablifhed  in  the  crown  from  time  immemorial ;  but  a  frill 
/i.  ij,  1 5 1.9.  o  .       .  .  .  , 

greater  revenue  aroi'e  from  the  contributions  of  the  Subjects,  exorbitantly  en- 
creafed  finee  the  acctflion  of  Montezuma.  There  was  not  a  hui-bandman,  in 
this  vail  and  populous  empire,  but  was  obliged  to  pay  to  the  Sovereign  a  third 
of  the  produce  of  his  lands  and  ftock.  Artifts  were  taxed  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion ;  and  the  poor  were  obliged  to  work  certain  days  for  the  court,  without  fee 
or  reward.  All  taxes  were  levied  with  the  utmoft  rigour  :  nor  was  it  without 
liealbn  that  the  people  clamoured  againft  the  tyranny  of  the  administration,  of 
which  the  emperor  was  not  ignorant,  though  he  ingenioufly  difguifed  it,  in  his 
fpeech  to  Cortez.  Every  town  in  the  neighbourhood  or*  the  capital  furnifhed 
men  for  the  king's  works,  provided  fuel  for  the  royal  palace,  or  contributed 
,  otherwise  towards  the  Support  of  the  court.  In  confequence  of  fuch  aSfiftance 
Montezuma  was  enabled  to  complete  fome  ftupendous  buildings,  acqueducts, 
and  other  public  and  magnificent  pieces  of  architecture,  at  a  very  fmall  expence 
to  the  treafury.  The  tribute  of  the  nobility  confifted  in  guarding  and  attending 
the  emperor's  perfon,  or  ferving  in  his  armies  with  a  certain  number  of  their 
vaffals  and  retainers,  maintained  at  their  own  expence,  or  on  the  fpoils  of  the 
enemy  :  yet  were  they  continually  making  him  prefents,  which,  though  received 
as  voluntary  gifts,  he  Secretly  regarded  as  rights  due  to  his  crown,  his  dignity, 
and  the  anxieties  and  cares  attending  on  royalty  *'. 

Montezuma  made  an  artful  difplay  of  all  his  pomp  and  grandeur  to  the 
Spaniards,  either  with  a  view  to  engage  them  as  friends,  or  deter  them  from 
hofiiie  attempts;  or  perhaps  merely  from  a  principle  of  hofpitality,  and  real 
refpeiSt  for  itrangers,  whole  valour  he  could  not  fail  to  admire.  lie  went  to  all 
public  Spectacles,  attended  by  Cortez  and  his  captains,  whom  he  treated  with  the 
mod  polite  familiarity.  They  were  admitted  on  all  occafions  to  his  palace, 
without  form  or  ceremony,  the  distance  and  ftatelinefs  of  the  fovereign  being 
obferved  only  towards  his  own  Subjects.  He  was  daily  distributing  prefents 
among  the  Spanifh  officers  and  foldiers,  and  not  without  difcernment  and  distinc- 
tion of  merit.  The  nobility,  in  imitation  of  their  prince,  were  ambitious  of 
rendering  the  m  Selves  agreeable  to  the  ft  rangers,  whom  they  treated  with  a  re- 
flect bordering  on  Submission  •,  and  the  populace,  carrying  the  example  of  the 
throne  yet  farther,   bent  the  knee  to  the  meaneft  of  the  Spanifh  foldiers  f. 

But  amid  this  Scene  of  novelty,  grandeur,  and  dissipation,  and  thofe  flatterino- 
attentions,  which  began  to  have  an  intoxicating  effect  on  the  aimy,  Cortez  was 
frequently  wrapt  in  thought  and  anxious  Solicitude,  both  in  regard  to  his  preSent 
Situation  and  his  future  proceedings.  He  law  no  likelihood  of  accomplishing 
the  end  of  his  expedition,  and  perceived  the  pcSTibility  of  his  retreat  being  utterly 
cut  off,  by  breaking  down  the  bridges  on  the  caufeways,  or  destroying  part  of  the 
cauleways  the  mfelves  ;    by  which  means  lie  and  his  hale  army  would  be  cooped 

*   Herlem,  dec.  I!,  lib.  v.  c.  ^  5.     Dj  Soils',  Kb  iii.  c.  iG.  t  De  Sclig, 

lib.  iii.  c.  1 3. 
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tip  in  an  hoftile  city,  furrounded  on  every  fide  by  water,  and  affailed  by  multi- 
tudes fufficient  to  overwhelm  them.  Montezuma  indeed  fhewed  them  every 
rt^ark  of  refpect,  and  made  them  every  profeffion  of  friendfhip  ;  but  ought  they 
to  rely  on  thefe  as  real,  or  confider  them  as  feigned  ? — Had  they  not  already 
feveral  inftances  of  his  treachery,  under  the  mafic  of  hofpitality  and  kindnefs  ?  — 
But  granting  his  friendfhip  fincere,  was  there  any  certainty  of  its  continuance? — . 
Their  fafety  at  beft  depended  on  the  fmile  of  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  mo- 
narch, in  vvhofe  attachment  they  had  no  reafon  to  confide,  and  whole  frown 
would  irrevocably  decide  their  fate.  Such  were  the  reflections  of  Cortcz,  when 
two  Tlafcalan  foldiers,  clifguifed  in  the  habit  of  Mexicans,  arrived  with  a  letter 
from  Villa  Rica,  which  confirmed  thejuftice  of  his  apprehenfions,  and  brought 
him  to  a  determination  in  regard  to  his  future  conduct. 

Juan  de  Efcalante,  governor  of  the  new  colony,  had  preferved  every  thing  in 
a  ftate  of  tranquility,  till  one  of  Montezuma's  generals  arrived  with  an  army  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Villa  Rica,  and  committed  hoftilities  on  the  Indians  in  al- 
liance with  the  Spaniards.     This  general,  whole  name  was  Qualpopocal,  com- 
manded the  imperial  forces  on  the  frontiers  of  Zempoalla,  and  had  affembled 
them,  in  order  to  affift  the  commiffaries  appointed  to  levy  the  royal  tribute,  which 
the  caziques,  depending  on  the  protection  of  the  Spaniards,  refufed  to  pay.     In 
confequence  of  this  refufal,  recourfe  was  had  to  force,  and  the  greateft  extortions 
and  violences  were  exercifed.     The  Totonaques,  who,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
Jerved,  were  a  warlike  race,  and  inhabited  the  mountainous  part  of  the  country,, 
attempted  refiftance,  and  entreated  the  governor  of  Villa  Rica  to^take  arms  in 
defence  of  his  confederates.     Efcalante  allured  them  of  his  protection  ;    but  be- 
fore he  proceeded  to  extremities,  he  fent  mefiengers  to  the  Mexican  general,  re- 
quefting  him,  in  a  friendly  manner,  to  fufpend  hoftilities,  until  he  received  frelh 
advices  from  the  emperor;  as  it  was  not  poffible  that  Montezuma  fhould  au- 
thorife  injuries  againft  the  allies  of  a  monarch,  whofe  ambaffadors  he  honoured 
with  fo  cordial  a  reception  at  court.     To  this  meffage  Qualpopocal  replied,  that 
he  was  equally  able  to  comprehend  and  execute  the  orders  of  his  prince;    and 
fhould  any  one  attempt  to  divert  him  from  the  chaftifement  of  thofe  rebels,  he 
was  likewife  able  to  defend  in  the  field  the  meafures  he  had  taken  *. 

Efcalante  confidered  this  anfwer  a",  a  challenge,  which  he  could  not  refufe, 
without  finking  in  the  opinion  of  his  Indian  allies :  he  therefore  afiembled  a 
body  of  two  thoufand  Totanaques,  and  drew  from  the  garrifon  a  detachment  of 
forty  Spaniards,  with  which  he  marched  againft  the  enemy.  The  Mexicans, 
confiding  of  about  four  thoufand  men,  were  defeated,  after  an  obftinate  engage- 
ment ;  but  the  Spaniards  bought  the  victory  dear,  the  governor  and  feven  pri^ 
vate  folditrs  being  mortally  wounded.  Among  thefe  was  Juan  de  Arguiilo,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  ftature,  and  very  great  ftrength,  who  fell  gallantly  fighting, 
at  a  time  when  he  could  not  be  fuccoured  -f. 

*  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  vi.  e.  1.     De  Solis,  lib.  iii.  c.  i§.  t  Id.  ibid. 
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B  O  0  K  I.  Of  this  unpropicious  victory,  v.  ith  all  its  circumftances,  the  council  of  Villa 
V""TTNT~'  Rica  tranfmitted  an  account  to  Cortcz.  The  general  immediately  communicated 
the  whole  affair  to  his  principal  officers,  defiring  them  to  deliberate  on  the  me^a- 
fures  nea-ffary  to  be  purfucd  in  fuch  a  delicate  conjuncture,  and  conceal  their 
knowledge^  thedifafter  from  the  lbldiers,  who  could  not  fafely  be  trufted  with  a 
fecret  of  fo  much  importance.  Without  delivering  his  own  opinion,  he  retired  to 
his  chamber;  and  after  ruminating  long  on  the  inconveniences  naturally  refulting 
from  fuch  a  misfortune,  and  the  expedients  by  which  they  might  be  remedied,  he 
fent  privately  for  fomeof  the  moft  intelligent  and  beft  affected  of  his  Indian  allies,, 
and  inquired,  Whether  they  hadobferved  any  fufpicious  circumftances  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Mexicans.  Their  anfwer  was,  That  the  common  people  were  entirely 
occupied  by  the  feftivals  given  by  Montezuma  in  honour  of  the  Spaniards,  but 
the  nobility  appeared  penfive  and  myfterious,  and  had  frequent  conferences,  the 
refult  of  which  was  kept  fecret :  and  they  added,  that  they  had  overheard  fome 
expreffions  which  admitted  of  a  finifter  interpretation  ;  fuch  as  the  poffibility  of 
breaking  down  the  bridges  on  the  cauleways,  and  other  words  to  the  fame  effect. 
Some  of  them  had  alio  heard  it  whifpered,  that,  a  few  days  before,  the  head  of  a 
Spaniard  was  privately  brought  as  a  prefent  to  Montezuma  ;  and  that  he  received 
it  with  aitonifhment  on  account  of  its  great  fize,  the  ftrength  of  the  features, 
and  the  fiercenefs  of  the  afpect,  marks  which  feemed  to  point  it  out  as  belonging 
to  the  unfortunate  prifoner,  Juan  de  Arguillo  *. 

This  intelligence  increafed  the  uneafinefs  of  Cortez,  who  thence  concluded  that 
Montezuma  muft  be  privy  to  the  proceedings  of  his  general,  and  formed  one  O'f 
the  boldeft  relblutions  that  ever  entered  the  human  heart.  He  determined  to 
feize  the  emperor  in  the  midft  of  his  palace,  and  carry  him  prifoner  to  the 
Spanifh  quarters.  But  before  he  communicated  this  relblution  to  his  officers,  he 
was  willing  to  hear  their  leveral  opinions,  that  he  might  endeavour  to  bring  over 
by  argument  thole  who  mould  happen  to  be  of  a  different  way  of  thinking,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  being  ftartled  at  fo  daring  a  propofal.  For  this  purpofe  he 
afiernbled  his  officers,  and  fome  principal  foldiers,  who,  on  account  of  their 
merit  or  experience,were  wont  to  be  confulted  on  fuch  occafions,  and  laid  before 
them  the  information  he  had  received,  earneftly  requefting  their  advice  how  to  act. 
They  were  very  much  divided  in  their  fentiments  :  fome  advifing,  that  a  paffport 
from  Montezuma  fhould  be  folicited,  that  they  might  march  to  the  relief  of  the 
colony,  others  declared,  without  pointing  out  any  meafure,  that  this  would  be 
a  reflection  on  the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
own  weaknefs  :  a  third  party  thought,  as  the  relief  of  the  colony  was  effentially 
neceffary,  that  it  would  be  beft  to  march  off  privately  with  all  the  riches  they  had 
acquired  ;  and  a  fourdi  party  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  which  was  moft  genera),, 
that  the  only  honourable  courfe  to  be  purfued  was,  to  remain  in  Mexico  till  fome 
fafe  method  of  retreat  could  be  contrived,  without  feeming  to  have  any  know- 
ledge of  what  had  paffed  at  Villa  Rica. 

*  Ut  fjpfa. 
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As  none  of  thefe  opinions  entirely  coincided  with  the  refolution  of  Cortez,  CHAP.  V. 
lie  began  his  fpeech  with  objecting  to  the  paflport,  as  unworthy  of  foldiers  who  AD^iTTr. 
had  opened  their  way,  by  dint  of  arms,  to  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The 
notion  of  retreating  privately  he  laid,  would  prove  equally  injurious  to  their 
honour,  and  be  leis  conducive  to  their  lafety  ;  for  the  moment  their  flight  fhould 
be  known,  it  would  be  eafy  for  the  emperor  to  give  notice  to  his  armies  on  the 
frontiers  to  intercept  them,  while  he  rufhed  himfelf,  from  the  capital,  like  a 
torrent,  on  their  rear.  They  would  find  thetr.fclvts  befet,  and  hemmed  in  on 
every  fide,  without  one  foot  of  ground  on  which  they  could  tread  with  fecurity. 
He  thereforejoined  in  opinion  with  thole,  who  were  for  remaining  in  their  prefene 
fiuution,  but  differed  with  refpect  to  the  manner.  Some  great  action,  he  urged, 
mu ft  be  performed  i  fome  blow  ftruck  that  wuold  excite  the  aftonifhment  of 
the  Mexicans,  in  order  to  recover  their  efteem  and  veneration,  funk  by  the  late 
unfortunate  accident.  "  To  this  end,"  added  he,  "  I  hold  it  abiolutely  necef- 
fary  to  feize  the  perfon  of  Montezuma,  and  carry  him  prifoner  to  our  quarters-. 
An  action  which  will  at  once  ftrike  them  with  terror,  and  afford  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  negociating,  both  with  the  emperor  and  his  vaffals,  after  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  may  be  moft  for  the  honour  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  as  well  as  our  own 
perional  fecurity.  I  am  very  fenfible  of  the  perils  and  difficulties  attending  fuch 
an  enterprize  :   but  great  actions  owe  their  birth  to  great  dangers." 

A  refolution  fo  flatteringly  heroic  was  foon  embraced  by  the  majority  of  the 
council.  The  hour  when  it  was  ulual  tor  Cortez  to  pay  his  compliments  to 
Montezuma,  was  chofen  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  that  no  alarm  might  be 
given  by  an  unfeafonable  vifit.  All  the  Spaniards  were  commanded  to  be  under 
arms  in  their  quarters,  and  to  hold  themielves  in  readinefs,  without  noile  or  difi 
turbance,  until  they  received  farther  orders.  The  avenues  to  the  palace  were 
fecured  by  fmall  parties  of  foldiers  dropped  in  proper  places  as  if  by  accident  •, 
and  the  general,  accompanied  by  Alvarado,  Sandoval,  Velafquez  de  Leon, 
Lugo,  and  Davila,  five  of  his  principal  officers,  and  followed  by  thirty  chofen- 
foldiers,  advanced  to  the  palace,  where  they  were  admitted  without  fuipicion,  it 
being  cuftomary  for  them  to  appear  armed  in  the  royal  prefence.  Montezuma, 
with  his  wonted  complaifance,  came  to  the  door  of  his  apartment  to  receive  them  :- 
they  took  their  feats  ;  and  the  emperor's  attendants,  as  ufual,  retired  out  of  re- 
flect. Cortez  now  began  his  complaint :  he  painted  in  the  ftrongeft  language 
every  circumftance  of  the  conduct  of  Qualpopoca,  the  death  of  feveral  Spaniards, 
and  the  excufe  made  to  the  colony  that  every  thing  had  been  transacted  by  exprefs 
orders  from  the  emperor  •,  an  accufation,  however,  which  he  pretended  to  dif- 
believe,  declaring  that  he  had  too  much  regard  for  the  royal  perfon  to  credit  any 
thing  fo  unworthy  of  his  imperial  majefty,  as  an  attempt  to  deftroy  in  the  pro- 
vinces the  friends  and  relations  of  thole,  whom  he  was  entertaining  at  court. 

Confounded  at  this  unexpected  accufation,  Montezuma  changed  colour,  and 
warmly  afferted  his  own  innocence,  ftrenuoufiy  denying  that  he  had  ever  given 
fuch  orders.  Cortez  replied,  that  he  was  fully  fatisfied  his  majefty  could  have  no 
concern  in  an  action  fo  bafe,  but.  that  the  Spaniards  would  never  be  convinced 
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lie  did  not  harbour  hoftile  intentions  againft  diem,  nor  would  his  own  vaffds  be 
undeceived  in  regard  to  this  matter,  unlets  by  tome  extraordinary  mark  of  attach- 
ment and  confidence  he  mould  efface  fuch  a  calumny  ;  that  he  was  therefore 
come  to  entreat  him  to  go  immediately  to  the  Spanifli  quarters,  without  noife  or 
difturbance,  as  if  of  his  own  free  choice,  with  a  refolution  there  to  remain,  till 
inch  time  as  his  innocence  mould  be  fully  proved,  to  the  fatisfe&ion  of  all 
parties.  By  this  generous  confidence,  the  general  added,  Montezuma  would  not 
only  appeaie  thejuft  indignation  of  the  great  monarch  whole  fervant  he  was,  and 
thejealouly  of  his  followers,  but  would  reftore  the  luftre  of  his  own  honour,  at 
preient  tarnifhed  by  the  baneful  breath  of  malignity  •,  and  he  gave  his  word  as  a 
gentleman,  a  foldier,  and  the  minifter  of  the  greateft  prince  in  the  univerfe,  that 
he  mould  be  treated  among  the  Spaniards  with  all  the  refpect  due  to  his  royal 
dignity,  as  they  only  defired  to  be  allured  of  his  good  will,  that  they  might 
henceforth  more  cordially  honour  and  obey  him.  A  propolal  lb  extraordinary 
bereaved  Montezuma  of  fpeech,  and  almoft  of  motion  ■,  and  Cortez  took  this 
opportunity  to  obferve,  by  way  of  palliating  the  matter,  that  the  quarters  which 
his  imperial  majefty  had  affigned  the  Spaniards,  was  a  royal  palace,  where  he 
fometimes  chofe  to  pafs  a  few  days,  and  therefore  it  would  not  feem  ftrange  to 
his  fubjecls  mould  he  change  his  refidence  in  order  to  remove  the  prefent  com- 
plaint, which  was  properly  fpeaking  that  of  one  fovereign  againft  another  ;  that 
if  his  general  only  fhould  appear  to  be  in  fault,  the  injury  might  be  redreffed, 
without  pufliing  matters  to  that  extremity,  in  which  the  quarrels  of  fovereigns 
commonly  terminate. 

Impatient  of  a  language,  which  had  never  before  fainted  his  ears,  Montezuma 
collected  his  lpirits,  and  haughtily  replied,  That  perfons  of  his  rank  were  not 
accuftomed  to  deliver  themfelves  up  to  imprifonment ;  nor  would  his  fub- 
jects  permit  fuch  an  affront  to  be  offered  to  their  fovereign,  mould  he  even  for- 
get his  own  dignity  fo  far  as  to  ftoop  to  fo  mean  a  compliance.  This  anfwer 
obliged  Cortez  to  deliver  himfelf  with  more  firmnefs :  he  little  valued,  he  laid, 
the  oppofition  of  the  Mexicans,  provided  his  majefty  was  willing  to  remove,  and 
free  him  from  the  necefllty  of  violating  their  mutual  amity.  A  warm  alterca- 
tion here  enfued,  in  the  courfe  of  which  Cortez  endeavoured  alternately  to  foothe 
and  to  intimidate  the  emperor;  and  Montezuma,  fenfible  of  his  danger,  made 
teveral  offers  which  he  hoped  would  yield  the  defired  fatisf action.  Among  others, 
he  propolcd  to  fend  immediately  for  Qualpopoca  and  all  his  officers,  and  give 
them  up  toCortea  to  be  punifhtd  as  he  fhould  think  proper;  and  lie  offered  to 
funencler,  in  the  mean  time,  two  of  his  fons,  as  hoftages  for  the  performance  of  his 
promife;  adding  with  a  chagrin  bordering  on  weaknefs,  that  he  was  not  a  perfon 
who»coukl  hide  himfelf,  or  flee  to  the  mountains. 

Cortez  rejected  all  thefe  expedients  ;  and  as  Montezuma  ftill  refufed  to  fur- 
render  himfelf,  the  Spanilh  officers  grew  uneafy,  fufpec~ting  that  danger  might 
enlue  from  the  delay.  This  confideration  induced  Valafquez  de  Leon,  a  vio- 
lent young  man,  to  exclaim,  "  Why  wafte  more  time  in  talking  ? — Let  113 
either  feize  or  kill  him  !" — Words  which  were  uttered  with  fo  much  vehemence, 

and 
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and  accompanied  by  i'uch  threatening  geftures,  as  ftruck  Montezuma  with  terror.  J^^JJ 
He  inquired  their  meaning  or  Donna  Marina,  who  was  always  prcient  on  i'uch  A_  D  !s,^ 
occafions,  and  who  replied  with  admirable  prefence  of  mind,  as  if  me  defired 
not  to  be  overheard  by  die  Spaniards  :  "  My  Lord,  you  run  a  great  hazard  by 
refufing  to  comply  with  the  requeft  of  thofe  people,  who  are  equally  relblute  and 
powerful.  I  am  your  own  loyal  Have  :  my  thoughts  are  continually  employed 
to  ft-rve  you  :  I  am  likewife  one  of  their  confidants,  and  well  acquainted  with 
their  moll:  fecret  intentions.  If  you  <io  with  them,  you  will  be  treated  with  alL 
the  refpect  due  to  fo  great  a  prince  ;  but  if  you  longer  refill,  the  confequences 
may  be  fatal."  This  well-timed  fpeecji,  delivered  with  an  air  of  fincerity,  and 
folicitude  for  his  fafety,  determined  Montezuma  to  comply.  Without  entering 
into  any  further  difpute,  he  inftantly  rofe  from  his  feat,  and  addrefiing  himfelf" 
to  the  Spaniards,  faid,  "  Let  us  go  to  your  quarters  ;  for  fo  the  gods  will  have 
it.  Into  your  hands  I  commit  myfelf."  Prefently  after,  he  called  his  atten- 
dants, ordered  them  to  get  ready  his  chair  and  equipage,  and  told  his  minifters, 
That,  for  certain  realbns  of  ftate,  he  had  relblved  to  fpend  fome  days  with  the 
ftrangers  ;  defiring  them  to  publifh  to  all  his  fubje&s,  that  he  went  voluntarily, 
and  lor  the  intereft  of  the  crown,  and  the  advantage  of  the  ftate.  At  the  fame 
time  he  commanded  one  of  the  captains  of  his  guards  to  bring  Qualpopoca,  and 
his  principal  officers,  prifoners  to  Mexico  •,  delivering  to  him,  as  his  authority, 
the  royalfignet,  which  he  conflantly  carried  tied  to  his  right  arm. 

All  thefe  orders  were  given  publicly,  and  explained  by  Marina  to  Cortez  and 
his  officers,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  harbouring  difagreeable  fufpicions  on 
hearing  the  emperor  talk  to  his  people,  or  committing  any  unfeafonable  act  of 
violence  •,  and  Montezuma,  accompanied  by  his  ufual  attendants,  quitted  his  pa- 
lace, the  Spaniards  marching  on  foot  clofe  by  his  chair,  for  the  greater  fecurity, 
but  under  pretence  of  doing  him  honour.  A  report  quickly  fpread  through  the 
city,  that  the  emperor  was  carried  off"  by  the  ftrangers,  and  the  ftreets  were  in  a 
moment  crowded  with  people.  Every  face  wore  marks  of  forrow  and  furprife, 
but  no  perfon  attempted  to  refcue  the  unhappy  prince  -,  fo  great  was  their  awe  of 
the  Spaniards  !  though  fome  bewailed  his  condition  with  tears,  and  others  made 
loud  howlings,  while  many  threw  themfelves  upon  the  ground,  like  men  in  defpair. 
Montezuma,  willing  to  appeafe  an  infurrection  from  which  he  faw  no  relief  was 
to  be  expected,  commanded  the  populace  toceafe  their  cries;  and  at  the  firft  mo- 
tion or  his  hand,  a  profound  filence  enfued.  He  then  told  them,  with  an  air  of 
gaiety  and  compofure,  That  he  was  under  no  conftraint,  but  was  going  volun- 
tarily to  pafs  a  few  days  with  his  new  friends.  Accuftomed  to  revere  their 
fovereign's  will,  the  multitude  inftantly  difperfed  ;  and  Montezuma,  in  order  to 
ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  Spaniards,  iffued  a  proclamation,  fetting  forth,  that 
all  perfons  guilty  of  any  riot,  or  public  difturbance,  ffiould  be  punifhed  with 
death  *. 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  iii.  c.  18,  19.     Herrera,  dec  II.  lib.  vi.  c.  1. 
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BOOK  I.  Thus  was  a  warlike  and  powerful  prince  feized,  at  noon  day,  in  the  heart  of  his 
y^T-'  J  capital,  and  in  his  own  palace,  furrounded  by  a  multitude  or  guards,  and  car- 
ried prifoner  by  fix  ftrangers,  to  be  difpoied  of  at  their  plcafure  !  -  The  annals 
of  hiftory  afford  nothing  parallel  either  to  the  deliberate  boldnefs  or  the  mild 
fuccefs  of  this  action  ;  which  exceeds  fo  far  the  ltandard  of  human  events,  as 
to  want  even  that  degree  of  probability  which  fable  requires,  and  would  appear 
altogether  incredible,  wtre  it  not  authenticated  by  the  molt  undeniable  tcftimo- 
nies,  and  confirmed  by  circumftances  *. 

When  Montezuma  arrived  in  the  Spanifh  quarters,  he  made  choice  of  apart- 
ments feparate  from  thole  of  the  army,  which  were  immediately  furnifhed  by 
his  own  fervants  with  the  belt,  moveables  irom  the  royal  palace  ;  and  Concz 
placed  a  Itrong  guard  of  Spaniards  at  the  different  avenues,  and  doubled  the 
centinels  round  the  quarters,  left  any  attempt  fhould  be  made  to  refcue  the  cap- 
tive monarch.  Orders  were  iffued  to  the  foldiers  to  admit  all  the  gentlemen  of 
Montezuma's  retinue,  and  alio  the  nobility  and  miniiters,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
it  he  were  under  no  reftraint ;  yet  with  this  caution,  that  a  certain  number  only 
fhould  be  allowed  to  enter  at  a  time,  under  pretence  of  keeping  the  emperor 
from  being  crowded.  Cortez  defired  leave  to  vifit  him  the  fame  evening,  with 
as  much  ceremony  as  formerly  ;  and  a  fimilar  refpect  was  fhewn  to  him  by  all 
the  Spanifh  officers  and  foldiers. 

In  confequence  of  this  mild  treatment  Montezuma  refumed  his  wonted  chear- 
fulnefs  ;  diftributed  prefents  among  the  Spaniards,  and  careffed  them  with  the 
fame  cordiality  as  if  they  had  done  him  no  injury.  He  never  difcovered  the  leaft 
weaknefs  under  his  confinement,  nor  once  made  it  known  to  his  fervants  or 
miniiters  ;  a  rare  inftance  of  magnanimity  under  adverfity  ! — He  was  too  proud 
to  have  it  thought  that  he  could  exift  in  fuch  a  fituation,  though  he  could  hope 
for  relief  by  no  other  means  ;  and  his  fubjedts  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  his 
fpirit,  that  they  generally  adopted  the  defired  idea,  regarding  his  retirement  as 
the  effect  of  his  own  voluntary  refolution.  In  this  idea  they  were  confirmed  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  government  were  conducted.  Montezuma 
difcharged  all  the  functions  of  a  fovereign,  while  in  prifon,  with  the  fame  regu- 
larity as  if  he  had  been  at  his  own  palace  :  he  gave  audience  at  the  accuitomed 
hour  •,  heard  the  advice  and  reprefentations  of  his  miniiters  ;  and  applied  himfelf 
to  all  bufinefs,  whether  of  a  civil  or  military  nature.  When  difengaged  from 
thefe  weighty  cares,  he  fpent  his  time  entirely  with  the  Spaniards,  and  ufed  to 
declare  that  he  was  not  himfelf  without  them.  He  became  fo  entirely  recon- 
ciled to  his  fate,  that  he  feemed  to  have  no  inclination  to  change  his  condi- 
tion -f- . 

In  the  midft  of  this  fcene  of  2inity,  Qualpopoca,  his  fon,  and  five  of  his 
principal  officers,  who  had  been  concerned  in  die  death  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
-neighbourhood  of  Villa  Rica,  were  brought  prifoners  to  Mexico,  in  confequence 

*  For  this  obferva-t;on  the  author  is  indebted  to  De  Soli:,  not  to  Dr.  Robenfon,  who  has  bor- 
■jowed  it,  without  acknowledging  his  obligation.  t  De  Solis,  lib.  iii.  c.  19,  20. 
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■of  the  orders  iffued  by  Montezuma.     The  emperor  immediately  Tent  them  to    CHAP.  V. 

Cortez,   that  he  might  inquire  into  the  nature  or'  their  crime,   and  inflict  upon     Jr'j^     "^ 

them  fuch  punifhment  as   they  fhould  feerh  to  delerve.     During  the  courier  of 

their  examination,   they  confeffed  the  whole  charge  laid  againft  them,    without 

once  mentioning   any  authority  from   the  emperor  for  luch  proceedings  ;    but 

when  they  were  afterwards  urged  to  a  more  complete  difcovery,  and  perceived 

the  danger  to  which   thsy  were  expofed,   they  declared  that  they  had  acted  in 

obedience  to  the  imperial  command.     This  conteffion,  however,  Cortez  treated 

as  a  treafonable  fubierfuge,  in  order  to  fcreen  themielves  from  punifhment.     He 

therefore  ordered   them   to   be   tmd   by  a  court-martial  compofed   of  Spanifh 

officers  ■,   by  which  they  were  adjudged  to  deferve  death,    and  condemned  to  be 

burnt  alive  before  the  royal  palace,   as  criminals  who  had  not  only  violated  the 

facred  laws  of  nations,  but  incurred  the  penalty  of  high  treafon,   by  presuming 

to  involve  their  fovereign  in  their  own  guik. 

This  was  a  cruel  and  fevere  fentence,  chelated  wholly  by  motives  of  policy. 
If  Qualpopoca  acted  by  authority,  as  the  Spaniards  feem  to  have  believed,  he 
could  not  poffibly  be  guilty  :  at  any  rate,  he  only  performed*  what  he  confidered 
to  be  the  duty  of  his  office  ;  and  Cortez,  who  appeared  in  the  character  of  an  am- 
baffador,  had  furely  no  right  to  affume  that  of  a  fupreme  judge.  But  his  arro- 
gance and  cruelty  did  not  ftop  here.  Before  he  ventured  to  execute  the  fentence 
pafTed  on  the  Mexican  officers,  he  determined  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  fhould 
deter  both  the  people  and  the  fovereign  from  thinking  of  revenge,  and  fhew  them 
what  an  aweful  thing  it  was  to  fhed  the  blood  of  a  Spaniard.  For  this  purpofe 
he  waited  on  Montezuma,  and  expreffed  his  uneafineis  at  the  quantity  of  (tores 
laid  up  in  the  royal  magazine,  as  an  indication  of  fome  hoftile  attempt  intended 
againft  him  and  his  people.  The  emperor  replied,  that  it  had  always  been  his 
cuftom  to  keep  fuch  a  fupply  of  arms,  as  he  had  many  enemies,  and  his  domini- 
ons were  fubject  to  frequent  invafions.  Cortez,  as  ufual,,  feemed  fati<  fied  with 
the  truth  of  this  declaration,  but  folicitous  to  have  the  cauie  of  his  difquiet  re- 
moved^ and  having  obtained  a  kind  of  tacit  content  from  Montezuma,  ordered 
all  the  weapons,  collected  for  the  public  defence,  to  be  brought  from  the  maga- 
zine, and  after  being  broken,  to  be  formed  into  a  pile  for  the  puniihment  of 
Qualpopoca  and  his  afTociates  by  fire. 

When  thefe  unhappy  men  were  ready  to  be  led  forth  to  execution,  Cortez,  at- 
tended by  four  of  his  officers,  and  a  foldier  carrying  a  pair  of  fetters,  entered 
the  apartment  of  Montezuma  ;  and  approaching  the  captive  monarch  with  his 
ufual  refpect,  but  with  a  more  than  common  feverity  of  countenance,  told  him 
in  an  elevated  voice,  That  his  officers  now  condemned  to  fuffer  death,  had  con- 
feffed  their  crime,  and  been  found  deierving  of  the  fentence-,  but  that  this  was 
not  enough  :  they  had  accufed  him,  affirming  that  they  had  acted  fblely  by  his 
orders ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  neceffary,  he  fhould  expiate  thofe  ftrong  pre- 
emptions by  fome  perfonal  mortification.  Having  uttered  thefe  words,  he  com- 
manded the  foldier  to  clap  the  fetters  on  Montezuma's  legs,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  a  reply,  turned  his  back  abruptly,  and  retired  to  his  own  apartment ; 

giving 
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BOOK   l.     givino  frefh  orders  to  his  guards,  that,  for  the  prefent,  they  fnould  not  fuffer- 
T"^"'    ~'      the  emperor  to  have  any  communication  with  his  minifters. 

J'  So  great  was  the  aftcnifhrnent  of  Montezuma,  trained  up  with  an  idea  that  his 
peribn  was  facrcd  and  inviolable,  to  find  himfelf  treated  with  fuch  indignity, 
that  at  firft  he  wanted  force  to  refill,  and  afterwards  fpeech  to  complain.  He  re- 
mained for  feme  time  in  a  ftdteof  filence  and  feeming  infenfibility  •,  his  attendants, 
bdthed  in  tears,  throwing  themlelves  at  his  feet,  and  baring  up  the  weight  of  his 
fetters  with  their  hands,  without  prtfuming  to  fpeak,  and  thrufting  fine  cloths 
through  the  links  of  the  chains,  that  they  might  not  touch  his  flelb.  He  re- 
covered by  degrees  from  his  confufion  and  amazement,  and  began  to. break  out 
into  loud  lamentations,  confidering  this  profanation  as  a  prelude  to  his  death  ; 
but  fuddenly  recollecting  his  illufirious  chara&er,  he  threw  afide  fear,  and  ex- 
pected his  fate  with  the  fortitude  of  a  hero  *. 

Coitez  loft  no  time  in  completing  his  bold,  but  atrocious  defig.n.  His  fitua- 
tion  would  now  admit  neither  of  delay  nor  hefitation  :  matters  were  come  to  a 
crifis ;  and  nothing  but  the  fame  undaunted  refolution  which  had  dictated  the 
meafure,  could  enfure  it  fuccefs.  The  pretended  criminals  were  carried  to  the 
place  appointed  for  their  fate  ;  and  the  fentence  of  the  Spanifh  court-martial  was 
literally  executed  in  prefence  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Mexicans,  who  be- 
held in  filent  aftonifhment,  without  the  leaft  attempt  at  violence  or  oppofition, 
the  double  infult  offered  to  the  majefty  of  their  empire,  in  the  punifhment  of 
fome  of  their  braveft  warriors,  for  attempting  to  rid  them  of  a  fet  of  rapacious- 
ftrangers,  and  in  the  deftruction  of  the  arms  provided  for  the  public  defence,  by 
the  forefight  of  their  ancetlors !  employed  by  thofe  flrangers,  as  the  means  of 
that  puniihment,  and  confumed  before  their  eyes  in  one  general  blaze ! — They 
were  imprefied  with  terror,  intermingled  with  refpect  and  admiration,  wondering 
at  the  authority  which  theftrangers  affumed,  without  daring,  even  in  thought,  to- 
call  in  queftion  their  jurifdiction,  as  it  was  fanctified  by  the  approbation  of  their 
fovereign  -f-. 

Immediately  after  the  execution,  Coitez  repaired  to  the  royal  apartment,  and 
addreffing  himfelf  to  Montezuma  with  a  chearful  countenance,  "My  Lord," 
laid  he,  "  the  traitors,  who  were  fo  bold  as  to  blemifh  your  character,  have  re- 
ceived the  punifhment  due  to  their  crimes  •,  and  you  have  lufficiently  refuted  the 
infamous  calumny,  by  fubmitting  to  this  fhort  mortification  in  the  intermiffion  of 
perfonal  liberty."  He  then  fell  upen  his  knees,  and  with  his  own  hands  took  off 
the  fetters ;  endeavouring  by  this  exceffive  complaifance  to  efface  all  memory  of 
the  injury,  while  the  terror  of  the  punifhment  fhould  remain.  Montezuma  re- 
ceived his  reieafe  with  a  tumultuous  joy,  which  fhewed  how  deeply  the  indignity 
of  bondage  had  affected  him.  He  embraced  Cortez  with  tranfport,  and  feemed 
to  forget  in  his  deliverer  the  author  of  his  dilgrace.  They  fat  down  together  ; 
when  entering  micably  into  converfation,  Cortez  ordered  the  guards  to  withdraw, 
and  told  the  emperor,  that  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  return  to  his  own  palace,  the 

*  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  vi.  c.  i.    De  Solis,  lib.  iii.  c.  20.  +  Id.  ibid. 
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Caufe  of  his  detention  being  removed.     This  offer  Montezuma  declined,  for  rea-    CFfAP.  V. 

ions  with  which  Cortez  was  well  acquainted,  and  which  he  had  taken  care  to     a7d~v7-7q 

enforce  before  he  ventured  to  make  it,  having  often  heard  him  declare  his  fentU 

ments  on  that  fubject :  he  was  afraid  of  finking  in  the  opinion  of  his  vaflals, 

fhould  it  be  known  he  had  been  detained  by  force,  and  owed  his  liberty  to  favour; 

but  he  gave  another  turn  to  his  reply.     He  had  taken  a  relblution,  he  faid,  to 

ftay  where  he  was,  out  of  regard  to  the  Spaniards,  while  they  continued  at  his 

court ;    being  fenfible  that,  asfoon  as  he  returned  to  his  palace,  his  nobility  and 

minifters  would  prefs  him  to  take  up  arms,  in  order  to  revenge  on  the  ftrangers 

the  indignity  which  he  had  fuffered.     Cortez  praifed  his  generous  defign,  and 

made  him  the  warmeft  acknowledgments,  as  if  he  had  fincerely  believed  the 

emperor  was  content  to  remain  in  prifon  for  the  greater  fee urity  of  the  Spaniards, 

and  to  protect  them  with  his  authority  *, 

From  this  day  forward,  every  thing  was  contrived  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  per- 
suade the  royal  prifoner  and  his  Subjects,  that  he  was  at  perfect  liberty,  and  only 
a  vifitor  by  inclination  to  the  Spaniards ;  and  he  returned  the  feeming  obligation 
with  fo  much  affability  and  liberality,  as  really  engaged  the  affections  of  thefe 
rapacious  and  unfeeling  invaders.  Hitherto  the  virtues  of  Montezuma  had  lain 
concealed,  even  from  his  own  domeftics.  His  generofity,  fincerity,  magnanimity, 
and  warmth  of  friendfhip,  were  obfeured  by  the  neceffary  affectation  of  dignity, 
referve,  and  aufterity.  After  he  had,  by  his  gentlenefs  and  moderation,  fully 
gained  and  merited  the  confidence  of  Cortez,  he  one  day  afked  permiMion 
to  vifit  his  temples,  promifing  on  the  word  of  a  fovereign  to  return  to 
his  prifon  ;  for  fo  he  ufed  to  call  his  confinement  jocularly,  when  only  Spaniards 
were  prefent.  His  fubjecls,  he  faid,  began  to  fufpect  he  was  detained  by  force, 
and  commotions  might  arife,  unlefs  prevented  by  fome  proof  of  his  freedom. 
The  general  replied,  without  the  fmalleft  hefitation,  that  he  was  at  perfect  li- 
berty to  go  when  or  where  he  pleafed  ;  and  that  he  imputed  this  requeft  to  the 
excefs  of  his  goodnefs,  as  he  muft  be  fenfible  that  all  reftraint  was  now  removed: 
but  he  accepted,  neverthelefs,  the  promife  which  the  emperor  made  him  of  nor. 
changing  his  refidence,  as  if  defirous  to  preferve  the  honour  and  happinefs  which 
he  enjoyed  in  the  conversation  and  company  of  his  royal  gutft.  He  likewife 
exacted  from  Montezuma  another  promife,  in  return  for  this  indulgence : 
That  he  would  abolifh  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  human  facrifices  at  the  altars  of 
his  gods  :  a  promife  which  that  prince  religioufly  obferved,  prohibiting  all  hu- 
man victims,  not  only  in  the  temples  of  Mexico,  but  in  thofe  of  the  whole 
empire  f . 

Montezuma's  firft  excurfion  was  to  the  great  temple,  whither  he  went  with  his 
tifual  pomp,  the  people  celebrating  the  firlt  appearance  of  their  monarch  with 
loud  acclamations  of  joy.  All  paft  grievances  were  forgot :  the  oppreffions  of  the 
tyrant  feemed  loft  in  his  misfortunes  ;  and  nothing  now  appeared  but  the  bright 

*  Herrexa,  dec.  II.  Jib.  vi.  c.  z.     De  Soils,  lib.  iii.  c.  zo.  f  Herrera,  dec.  II. 

lib.  vi.  c.  3.     De  Solis,  lib.  iv,  c.  I. 
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£  f.  Hde  of  the  royal  character,  the  'luftre  of  vvhjch  became  more  attractive  through 
the  cloud  of  adverllty.  He  received  their  congratulations  with  an  air  of  fatia- 
faction  and  mojefty,  and  was  particularly  prpfufe,  on  this  occafion,  in  the 
favours  beftowed  en  the  nobility,  and  in  the  gifts  diftribured  among  the  people. 
Having  complied  with  the  duties  of  his  religion,  he  returned  to  the  Spanifh  quar- 
ters, declaring,  That  the  pleafure  which  he  had  in  refiding  among  his  new  guefts, 
made  him  noVfs  defirous  of  returning,  than  the  difcharge  of  his  promife.  Hence- 
forth he  continued  to  go  abroad  when  he  thought  proper,  and  often  partook  of 
public  diverfions,  always  returning  at  night  to  the  quarters ;  inibmuch,  that  the 
Mexicans  began  to  coniider  his  confinement,  as  actually  the  refult  of  his  affection 
for  the  Grangers  :  and  it  was  now  cuftomary  for  the  nobility  to  make  their  firfi: 
application  to  Cortez,  when  any  favour  was  wanted  from  Montezuma  ;  the  ge- 
neral being  regarded  as,  in  alL  refpecls,  the  chief  counfellor,  friend,  minifter,  and 
favourite  of  the  fovereign  *. 

Cortez,  however,  during  this  flattering  tranquillity,  never  loft  fight  of  his 
danger  ;  but  was  equally  attentive  to  the  precautions  necefiary  to  his  preient 
fecurity,  and  thofe  requifite  to  forward  his  high  defigns,  though  as  yet  he  could 
not  fay  in  what  they  were  likely  to  terminate.  He  had  already  recovered  all  the 
reputation  which  the  Spaniards  loft  in  the  late  unfortunate  adventure  at  Villa 
Rica,  by  the  awful  punifhment  inflicted  on  the  general,  and  the  humiliation  to 
which  the  emperor  had  been  fubjected  ;  but  the  affairs  of  that  colony  were  not 
immediately  reliored  to  fuch  order  as  might  be  wiihed.  On  the  death  of  Efcalante, 
he  appointed  Sandoval  to  fuccecd  him  as  governor;  and  as  he  could  not,  at  that 
time,  fpare  fo  valuable  an  officer,  Alonfo  deGrado,  a  man  of  experience  and  abi- 
lities, but  of  doubtful  fidelity,  was  lent  in  quality  of  his  lieutenant  For  this  ftep 
Cortez  is  blamed  ;  and  juftly,  if  we  may  judge  by  circumflances,  in  entrufling  a 
place  of  fuch  importance,  and  the  only  retreat  which  he  had  left,  in  cafe  of  a  failure 
at  Mexico,  into  the  hands  of  a  man  whole  attachment  was  fufptdted,,  and  who  was 
befides  of  a  turbulent  difpofition.  But  Grado's  own  arrogance  and  rapacioufnefs 
remedied  an  error,  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  colony,  as  well  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  general.  He  no  fooner  reached  Villa  Rica,  than  he  behaved  in 
fuch  a  haughty  manner  as  entirely  difgufted  the  garrifon,  while  he  enraged  the 
neighbouring  caziques,  by  the  exorbitant  prefents  which  he  demanded.  He 
likewife  propofed  to  fome  of  his  friends,  to  deliver  up  the  place  to  Velafquez, 
fhould  any  armament  arrive  from  Cuba.  Thefe  beginnings  of  treachery  and 
mal-adminiftration,  of  which  Cortez  had  intelligence,  determined  him  to  dilpatch 
Sandoval  to  his  government ;  and  the  iieutenant  was  fecured  and  lent  prifoner  to 
Mexico  -f-. 

*  De  Soli's,  lih.  iv.  c.  1.  The  remark  of  Dr  RobertfoD,  on  this  fu'ject,  is  tru!y  worthy  of  at- 
tention. "  The  arts  of  polifhed  rations,"  fays  he,  "  in  fuhjediirg  fuch  as  are  lefs  impro\cd,  has 
been  r.ear'y  the  fame  in  every  period.  The  fyfem  of  fc.eening  a  foreign  ufurpaticn,  under  the 
far.i?.;on  of  authority  derived  from  the  rulers  of  a  country  ;  the  device  of  emplo)  ing  the  magif- 
traies  and  fotms  alrcpdy  eflablifhed  as  inurements  to  inticduce  a  new  dominion,  of  v.h:ch  we  are 
apt  to  bcait  as  fuliime  tefinements  in  policy  peculiar  to  the  prefent  age,  were  inventions  of  a  more 
early  period,  and  had  been  tried  with  fuccefs  in  the  Weft,  long  before  thfy  were  praclifed  in  the 
ifcU.IL"     Iiift.  America,  beck  v.  -\  Herrera,  e'ec.  II.  lib.  \ i.  c.  z.     De  Salt's,  lib.  iv.  c.  1. 

In- 
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In  the  courfe  of  thofe journies  to  and  from  Villa  Rica,  Cortez  took  meafures  CHAP.  V. 
for  carrying  more  effectually  into  execution  a  defign  which  he  had  long  medi-  jr~rPr~~~7l 
tated,  and  which  was  ftill  neceffary  to  complete  his  fecurity.  He  wifned  to  have 
fuch  command  of  the  lake  as  might  irifure  him  a  retreat,  fliould  the  Mexicans 
be  induced,  by  levity  or  difguft,  to  break  down  the  bridges  or  deftroy  the  caufe- 
ways.  He  accordingly  made  ufe  of  the  opportunities  mentioned,  to  facilitate 
the  conveyance  of  fome  cordage,  fails,  nails,  and  other  fpoils  of  the  fliips  to  Mexico, 
in  order  that  veficls  might  be  conftructed  of  a  fufiicient  fize  and  force  to  effect 
the  defired  end  :  and  the  manner  in  which  he  accomplished  it,  without  giving 
iufpicion  to  the  court  or  the  emperor,  that  he  was  not  fully  fatisfied  of  his 
fecurity,  was  artful  and  fagacious,  in  no  common  degree.  He  firft  inflamed  the 
curiofity  of  Montezuma,  by  entertaining  him  with  deicriptions  of  the  European 
navigation,  and  of  thofe  floating  palaces,  as  the  Mexicans  termed  the  Spanifh 
Clips-,  which  moved  with  fuch  velocity  on  the  water  without  oars,  all  the  natives 
of  New  Spain  being  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  fails  ;  and  when  he  found  that  the 
emperor  was  extremely  defirous  of  feeing  this  novelty,  he  gave  him  to  under- 
ftand,  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  gratify  his  curiofity,  except  a  few  things  from 
Villa  Rica,  as  he  had  workmen  in  his  army  capable  of  building,  fuch  vefTels. 
Happy  to  contribute  every  thing  in  his  power  towards  an  undertaking,  from 
which  he  expected  fo  much  pleafure,  Montezuma  gave  immediate  orders  that  all 
his  people  fliould  aflift  Cortez  in  whatever  he  fliould  direct  concerning  the  /hip- 
ping. The  naval  ftores  arrived  from  Villa  Rica;  wood  was  cut  down  and  pre- 
pared -,  and  in  a  fhort  time  two  brigantines  were  got  ready,  completely  rigged 
and  equipped,  and  the  emperor  was  invited  on  board  to  make  the  nrft  tri:d  of 
their  tailing.  The  experiment  fucceeded  to  the  admiration  of  Montezuma,  and  to 
the  aftonilhment  of  his  whole  court,  who  were  aficmbled  on  that  occaficn,  and 
accompanied  him  on  the  water  in  canoes  and  pleafure  boats  of  various  kinds. 
Some  of  the  Mexicans  were  ftruck  with  the  management  of  the  rudder, 
others  with  the  fails,  believing  "that  by  thefe  means  the  Spaniards  com- 
manded the  winds  and  the  waters.  Thofe  of  more  discernment  regarded  the 
whole  as  a  curious  invention,  which  fhewed  the  genius  and  good  fenfe  of  the  Gran- 
gers ;  and  the  vulgar  were  fully  perfuaded,  that  the  Spaniards  muft  be  fuperna- 
tural  brings,  thus  to  obtain  dominion  over  the  elements  *.  On  the  whole,  we 
cannot  Sufficiently  applaud  the  prudent  forefight  and  addrefs  of  Cortez,  who 
united  in  this  manner  his  own  fecurity,  intereft,  and  reputation,  with  theamufe- 
ment  of  the  fovereign  and  the  wonder  of  the  people,  in  whole  opinion  it  was 
neceffary  to  ftand  high,  in  order  to  fucceed  in  his  defigns. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  advantage  which  Cortez  derived  from  that  afcendancy 
which  he  had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  Montezuma.  He  introduced  fo  oppor- 
tunely into  his  difcourfe  the  p'raifes  of  the  Catholic  king,  extolling  his  power,, 
clemency,  and  juftice,  that  the  emperor  and  his  whole  court  eagerly  defired  the 
proffered  alliance,  and  an  eftablilhed  commerce  between  the  two  ftates,  as  whac 

*  De  Soils,   lib.  iv.  c.  1. 
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rmift  prove  mutually  beneficial.  He  alio  made  fome  important  difcoveries  in 
the  way  of  convention,  ftarted  partly  to  gratify  an  inquifuive  humour  •,  for  he 
had  fo  won  the  affections  of  the  emperor,  that  he  concealed  nothing  from  him. 
All  iufpicion  touching  his  ambitious  defigns  were  vanifhed,  and  he  was  now  con- 
fidered  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  Montezuma.  In  confequence  of  this  familiarity 
and  confidence,  he  obtained  very  circumftantial  information  of  the  ftrength  and 
extent  of  the  Mexican  empire-,  of  its  provinces,  produce,  mountains,  rivers, 
and  principal  mines  ;  of  the  diftance  between  the  South  and  North  Seas,  their 
harbours,  and  other  particulars  :  and  Montezuma  had  lb  little  fufpicion  that 
the  inquiries  of  Cortez  were  dictated  by  any  thing  but  a  laudable  curiofity,  which 
he  was  willing  to  gratify,  that  he  ordered  his  painters,  with  the  afiiftance  of  men 
fkillcd  in  the  topography  of  Mexico,  to  draw  out  all  his  dominions  on  a  piece  of 
cotton,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  an  exact  reprelentation  of  every  particular 
meriting  regard.  He  even  permitted  fome  Spaniards  to  take  a  view  of  the  richelt 
.mines  in  the  empire,  and  of  all  the  ports  and  bays  capable  of  receiving  (hipping. 
This  Cortez  propoied  to  him,  under  pretext  of  carrying  an  exaft  relation  to  his 
prince  of -every  thing  remarkable  •,  and  Montezuma  was  lb  far  from  oppofing 
it,  that  he  commanded  fome  of  his  foldiers  to  accompany  the  Spaniards,  and 
difpatched  orders  that  they  fhould  have  free  admittance,  and  be  inftrucled  in 
whatever  they  defired  to  know  *. 

Such  was  the  promifing  fituation  of  Cortez  and  his  companions,  when  a  new 
tranfport  of  enthufiafm  had  almoft  blafted  all  their  hopes,  and  deftroyed  the 
confidence  gained  with  fo  much  addrefs.  Nothing  could  be  more  imprudent, 
at  this  juncture,  than  to  attempt  a  revolution  in  religion,  a  point  on  which  the 
Mexicans  had  always  difcovered  the  greateft  jealoufy,  and  on  which  Montezuma 
was  inflexible  :  yet  fuch,  we  are  told,  on  the  mod  unqueftionable  authority,  was 
the  refolution  of  the  Spaniards.  For  this  purpofe  Cortez,  fo  cool  and  deliberate 
in  political  matters,  fallied  forth  one  day,  like  a  maniac','  at  the  head  of  a  party 
of  wild  fanatics,  determined  to  overthrow  the  idols,  and  convert  the  great  tem- 
ple into  a  church.  This  fudden  frenzy  threw  the  whole  city  into  confufion,  and 
^Montezuma  into  the  utmoft  diftrefs.  The  priefts  took  up  arms  in  defence  of 
their  gods,  and  the  populace  efpoufcd  their  caufe.  The  reipect  which  they  en- 
tertained for  the  Spaniards  gave  place  to  the  fervours  of  devotion  ;  and  had  not 
the  idols  been  fuffered  to  remain  id  their  place,  the  confequence  muft  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  reformers.  Cortez  defifted  from  his  rath  attempt,  after  dif- 
lodging  the  idols  from  one  of  the  fhrines,  and  erect ing  in  their  Head  a  crucifix 
.and  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  -f. 

*  Kerrera,  dec.  IT.   lib.  vi.  c.  3.     De  Solis,  !ib.  iv.   c.  2.     Caftillo,  c.  loo. 

f  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  vi.  c.  2.  All  the  Spar.ifti  hiftorians,  except  De  Soli?,  defcribe  this 
ouirage  as  a  mingled  tranfport  of  heroic  ardour  and  holy  zeal.  "  Cortez,"  fays  Herrera,  "  put 
on  his  belt  garments,  Hied  many  tears  of  joy  and  devotion,  and  was  the  firft  who  kneeling  down 
wcrfhipped  the  crucifix,  faying,  Infinite  praife  be  given  to  thee,  the  true  God,  for  ever  and 
ever;  inafmuchas  thou  haft  been  pleafed,  that,  after  fo  many  years  as  the  Devi),  fitting  on  his 
throne,  exerciftd  his  tyranny  over  fo  many  nations,  he  fliould,  by  means  of  our  weak  and  unworthy 
hands,  be  baniihed  to  the  boitomlefs ail  !'J     Ut  fupra. 

From 
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From  this  moment  the  Mexicans  began  to  meditate  how  they  might  expel  or 
deftroy  the  Spaniards  •,  and  if  Montezuma  appeared  determined  to  fupport  them, 
a  confpiracy  was  formed  to  bring  about  a- revolution  in  the  government,  and 
place  another  prince  upon  the  throne.  At  the  head  of  this  confpiracy  was  Cacu- 
mazin,  nephew  to  the  emperor,  an  enterprifing,  high-fpirited  young  man,  who 
grew  quite  impatient  at  feeing  his  kinfman,  his  fovereign,  and  the  whole  empire, 
governed  at  pleafure  by  a  ftranger,  unfupported  by  power,  and  whole  fole  in- 
fluence was  founded  on  his  own  addreis,  the  credulity  of  the  monarch,  and  the 
pufillanimi'ty  of  the  people.  He  was  king  of  Tezeuco,  which  he  held  as  a  fief 
of  the  crown,  and  firft  elector  in  the  empire ;  and,  though  reprefented  by  the 
Spanifh  writers  as  an  ambitious,  inconfiderate,  hot-headed  youth,  he  appears  to 
have  been  only  a  warm  and  fincere  patriot.  He  painted  the  conduct  of  Cortez  and, 
his  companions  in  the  daikeft  colours,  charging  them  with  having  violently  con- 
fined a  prince  who  was  loading  them  with  benefits^  and  with  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  defpotifm,  the  moil  cruel  and  flavifti  of  any,  becaufe  built  upon, 
ignorance,  fuperftition,  and  hypocrify.  Thefe  fubjects  he  feized  every  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  before  the  caziques  and  nobility  ;  and  when  he  found  he 
had  fufficiently  prepared  their  minds,  he  held  a  fecret  council  of  his  friends 
and  confederates,  at  his  palace  in  Tezeuco,  where  were  prefent  the  kings  of 
Cuyocan,  Iztacpalapa,  Tacuba,  and  Matalcingo,  all  of  them  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, with  other  perfons  of  diftinction,  who  had  the  command  of  numerous  bo- 
dies of  fighting  men. 

After  touching,  in  general  terms,  on  the  purpofe  for  which  they  were  afiem- 
bled,  Cacumazin  threw  out  his  fentiments,  with  refpect  to  their  future  proceed- 
ings, in  a  bold  and  fpirited  harangue.  "  What  is  it  we  wait  for,  friends  and 
countrymen,"  faid  he,"  that  we  open  not  our  eyes-,  to  behold  the  reproach  of 
our  nation  ? — Shall  we,  who  are  born  to  bear  arms,  and  who  place  our  highefl 
honour  in  the  terror  with  which  we  infpire  our  enemies — lhall  we  bend  our  necks 
to  the  difgraceful  yoke  of  a  few  wandering  ftrangers  ?— What  are  all  their  daring 
a-nd  prefumptuous  actions,  but  fo  many  reproaches  of  our  effeminacy,  and  ex- 
preffions  of  that  contempt  in  which  they  hold  us  ?  — Let  us  but  ferioufly  confider 
what  they  have  achieved  in  a  few  days,  and  we  mail  be  fenfible  fir  ft  of  our  own 
lhame,  and  next  of  the  obligation  we  lie  tinder  to  wipe  it  off.  They  have  entered 
triumphantly  into  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  defpite  of  our  fovereign,  and  contrary, 
to  the  inclination  of  the  nobility  and  the  people :  they  have  introduced  rebels, 
and  our  profefled  enemies,  and  kept  them  in  arms  before  our  eyes ;  thereby , 
exalting  the  vanity  of  the  Tlafcalans,  and  trampling  under  foot  the  glory  of  the 
■  Mexicans  :  they  have  taken  away  the  life  of  a  general  of  the  empire,  by  a  public 
and  barbarous  execution  |  audacioufly  exercifing  thejurifdiction  of  magiitrates,  and 
the  authority  of  legifiators,  in  dominions  wherein  they  are  aliens  :  they  have  in- . 
vaded  our  temples,  and  ventured  with  facrilegious  hands  to  diflodge  our  gods, 
placing  their  own  idols  on  our  altars  :  and,  to  complete  their  enormities,  they 
have  prefumed  to  feize,  and  continue 'to  hold  in  confinement,  the  facred  perfon 
of  our  fovereign,  which  they'have  dared  to  load  with  ignominious  fetters  ! 

■ '  o.  Tt  «  That 
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BOOKI.  "  That  thefe  thing?  are  To,  we  are  all  too  well  convinced  •,  but  who  is  fo  loft  to 
honour  as  to  believe  his  fenfes  ?  — Our  gods  are  infulted,  and  our  fovereign  is  de- 
graded,  while  we  remain  patient  and  unarmed  Spectators.  That  appearance  of  1L- 
berty,  which  the  great  Montezuma  nowenjoys,  is  only  a  deceitful  tranfition  to  a 
more  difgraceful  bondage  :  the.  ftrangers  have  extended  their  tyranny  over  his 
heart,  and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  his  will.  They  are  the  men  who  govern 
and  command  us •,  for  by  them  all  the  relblutions  of  our  fovereign,  now  their 
prifoner,  are  directed  :  to  them  are  facrificed  our  religion  and  laws,  and  our  lives 
and  poffeffions,  we  may  affuredly  expect  will  foon  become  their  prey.  What 
then  remains  but  to  unite  our  forces,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the 
Mexican  empire-,  accomplish  the  deftruction  of  thefe  arrogant  ftrangers ;  and  let 
our  fovereign  at  liberty  *  !" 

This   fpeech  had  the  defired  effect.     Nothing  was  to  be  heard  through  the 
whole  affembly  but  menaces  againft  the  Spaniards,  when  the  cazique  of  Matal- 
cingo  obferved,  That  it  would  be  neceffary  to  acquaint  Montezuma  of  their  in- 
tentions ;  and   before  they  took  any  violent  ftep,  to  have  his  permiffion.     Ic 
would  be  dangerous,  he  faid,  to  the  royal  perfon,  to  attack  the  Spaniili  quar- 
ters, without  firft  putting  him  in  a  place  of  fecurity,  ,or  at  leaft  giving  him  fuch 
information  as  might  enable  him  to  provide  for  his  own  fafety  ;  nor  would  it,  in 
his  opinion,  exalt  their  reputation  to  ufe  violence  againft  ftrangers,  under  the 
protection  of  their  fovereign,  until  they  had  given  fome  juft  provocation,  or 
exhibited  ftronger  proofs  of  their  finifter  defigns.     It  was  obvious  to  the  whole 
affembly,   that  thefe  fcruplts  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  refolutions  from 
perfonal  jealoufy  of  Cacumazin,  who  retorted  on  his  arrival  with  fome  warmth  oif 
expreffion.     Montezuma,  he  laid,  would,  be  fenfible  of  the  propriety  of  the. 
remedy,  when  delivered  from  the  evil :  if  otherwife,  Mexico  had  men  whole 
temples  would  very  well  fit  a  crown  •,  and  he  would  not  be  the  firft  of  their 
kings,  who  for  not  knowing  how  to  reign,  or  by  reigning  negligently,  had  let 
the  fceptre  drop  out  of  his  hands.     The  opinion. of  the  king  of Tezeuco  was 
unanimoufly  embraced  f. 

Cortez  and  Montezuma  had  both  notice  of  this  confpiracy  almoft  at  the  fame- 
time  ;  the  emperor  from  the  cazique  of  Matalcingo,  and  the  general  by  means  of 
his  fpies  :  and  when  Gortez  was  going  to  the  royal  apartment  to  communicate 
his  intelligence,  he  met  Montezuma  coming  on  the  fame  errand,  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  fpeak  firft,  clearing  himfelf  by  that  means  from  all  fulpicion 
of  being  privy  to  the  defigns  of  his  nephew.  He  expreffed  great  indignation, 
againft  the  whole  faction,  and  propofed  chaftifing  them  with  the  utmoft  rigour. 
In  anfwer  to  this  motion  Cortez  replied,  after  letting  the  emperor  underftand  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  whole  affair,  that  he  v/as  forry  to  have  been  the  caufe  of 
any  difturbance  among  his  vaffals,  and  for  that  reafon  found  himfelf  obliged  to 
take  upon  him  the  remedy  -,  that  he  was  therefore  come  to  afk  his  majefty's  per- 
miffion to  march  immediately  with  his  followers  to  Tezeuco,  in  order  to  crufh  in 

*  Herrera,  dec.  I.',  lib.  vi.  c.  3.     De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  •}•  Id.  ibid. 

3  embryo 
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embryo  a  confpiracy  that  might  be  attended  with  confequences  fatal  to  the  royal    CHAP.  v. 
authority,  unlefs  fuppreffed  in  time.     It  would  be  neceffary,  he  did,  to.feize    j&jj/iiial 
upon  Cacumazin  before  he  could  join  his  confederates,  and  by  that  means  pre* 
vent  the  effufion  of  blood. 

Montezuma  admired  the  undaunted  refolution  of  the  Spanifh.  general,  but. 
declined  his  propofal  •,  faying,  it  would  be  a  diminution  of  his  power  and  au- 
thority to  make  ufe  of  foreign  arms  in  the  chaftifement  of  his  own  fubjects.  He 
therefore  entreated  Cortez  to  difTemble  his  private  refentment,  and  gave  it  as  his 
folemn  opinion,  that  any  hoftile  attempt  from  the  Spaniards  would  only  ferve  to 
increafe  the  hatred  of  the  people,  and  ftrengthen  the  hands  of  the  confpirators, 
who  would  foon  find  another  leader,  mould  Cacumazin  even  be  made  prifoner. 
But  there  was  ftill,  lie  obferved,  a  province  in  which  the  general  might  be  inftruj 
mental  to  the  reftoration  of  public  peace,  that  of  counlellor,  and  of  mediator, 
mould  circumftances  require  any  interpofition.  Cortez  acquiefced  in  his  reafons  j 
and  Montezuma,  by  difcovering  his  knowledge  of  the  plot,  but  pretending  to 
treat  the  defign  of  his  nephew  as  the  effect  of  youthful  levity,  threw  the  con- 
fpirators off  their  guard.  Cacumazin  was  privately  feized  in  his  own  palace  at 
Tezeuco;  and  a  boat  being  ready  on  the  lake,  was  brought,  without  noife  or. 
disturbance,  to  the  Spanifh  quarters.  if 

Montezuma  now  difcovered  all.  his  diffembled  rage,  or  what  he  was  willing 
mould  be  confidered  as  iuch,  and  without  permitting  Cacumazin  to  appear  be- 
fore him,  commanded  that  unhappy  prince  to  be  confined  in  the  clofeft  prifon  of 
the  nobles :  treating  him  as  a  criminal  who  had  committed  a  capital  offence,  and. 
was  to  fuffer  punlfhment.  But  Cortez  feized  this  opportunity  of  rendering  him- 
ielf  popular  among  the  Mexicans,  by  relaxing  the  rigour  of  the  fentence. 
There  was  at  that  time  in  Mexico  a  brother  of  Cacumazin,  a  young  man  of 
great  merit,  and  univerfally  efleemed,  but  perfecuted  by  the  king  of  Tezeuco, . 
on  account  of  fome  family  jealoufies.  On  him  the  general  caft  his  eyes,  as  a 
proper  inftrument  for  his  purpoie,  and  propofed  to  the  emperor  to  give  him  the. 
invtflirure  of  Tezeuco,  fince  his  brother  had  rendered  himfelf  incapable  of  re- 
fuming  the  government,  by  conipiring  againfl  his  fovereign  ;  adding;,  that  it 
would  not  be  fafe  to  punifh  a  delinquent  of  fo  much  intereft  as  Cacumazin  with' 
the  lofs  of  life,  at  a  time  when  the  minds  of  the  nobles  were  in  iuch  commo- 
tion ;  that  depriving  him  of  his  dominions  would  confign  him  to  a  kind  of  po- 
litical death,  lefs  noify,  yet  fufficiently  fcvere,  to  ftrike  terror  into  his  accom- 
plices ;  and  that  this  young  prince  (whom  he  hoped  to  rule)  was  in  all  refpe&s 
more  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  firft  elector  of-  the  empire. 

Montezuma  was  fo  highly  pleaied  with  this  thought,  that  he  immediately 
propoied  it  to  his  council,  who  applauded  the  motion  as  merciful  and : 
equitable  ;  and  the.  minifters  framed  a  royal\decree,  by  which  Cacumazin  was 
deprived,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  of  all  his  honours  and  digni- 
ties, and  his  brother  appointed  his  fucceffor.  The.emperor  now  ordered  the  new 
king  into  his  prefence,  and  during  the  time  of  the  in.veftiture,  which  .had  its. 
ceremonies  and  fakmnities,  told  him,  that  he  owed  all  his  good  fortune  to  the 

mediation  1 
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'mediation  cf  the  ftrnr>g'ers  j  giving  the  nobility  to  underftand,  that  the  lenity  of 
the  punifnment  inflicted  on  Cacumazin  proceeded  from  the  fame  caufe.  Every- 
one applauded  a  moderation,  fo  contrary  to  theufual  feverity  (hewn  by  Montezuma 
on  fuch  occafions  :  the  fuperior  judgment  of  the  Spaniards  was  acknowledged; 
.and  the  very  novelty  of  punifhing  rebellion  without  bloodfhed  produced  fuch  ex- 
traordinary effects,  that  all  the  troops  in  arms  for  Cacumazin  inftantly  difperfed, 
and  the  confederate  caziques  fubmitted  themfelves  without  hefitation  to  the  royal 
clemency.  They  received  pardon,  through  the  interpofition  of  Cortez,  who 
now  found  himfelf  not  only  delivered  from  a  ftorm  that  threatened  to  overwhelm 
him,  but  fupported  by  a  new  (lock  of  friends  and  confequence  *.  Montezuma 
v/as  indebted  to  him  for  the  tranquillity  of  his  realm,  the  firft  prince  in  the  em- 
pire for  his  dignity,  and  a  great  body  of  the  nobility  for  their  lives. 

This  confpiracy,  notwithstanding  the  fortunate  circumftances  that  accom- 
panied its  extinction,  left  imprefiions  on  the  mind  of  Montezuma  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  defigns  of  Cortez.  He  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  mo- 
tives of  his  nephew's  condud,  not  to  feel  uneafineis  at  his  fate ;  and  with  the 
genuine  patriotifm  which  warmed  the  breaft  of  that  young  prince,  though  his 
condition  obliged  him  to  conceal  his  fentiments,  and  to  treat  an  attempt  to  free 
Mexico  from  the  ufurpation  of  the  Spaniards,  as  rebellion  againft  the  fovereign. 
On  examining  coolly  into  the  behaviour  of  Cortez  he  found  fomething  myfterious 
in  his  long  refidence  in  his  dominions,  and  in  that  authority  which  he  afliimed,  fo 
incompatible  with  the  character  of  an  ambaffador.  He  began  to  be  afhamed  of 
the  general  reflections  on  his  want  of  fpirit  and  refolution,  in  fuffering  himfelf  to 
be  confined  and  wholly  governed  by  the  ftrangers.  Thefe  were  fome  of  the  ar- 
guments urged  by  Cacumazin  for  taking  up  arms :  Montezuma  himfelf  was  fen- 
Jlble  there  was  but  too  much  occafion  for  murmuring  ;  and  as  the  fame  reafons 
Hill  fubfifted,  he  was  apprehenfive  of  frefh  disturbances,  which  might  terminate  in 
the  exaltation  of  another  piince  to  the  throne.  The  applaufe  beftowed  on  the. 
late  fentence  might  be  intended  to  cover  farther  defigns,  and  to  lull  the  govern- 
ment into  fecurity  :  at  any  rate  there  was  danger  from  the  hidden  fparks  of  a  fire 
lately  extinguished,  of  which  even  the  Spaniards  themfelves  might  take  advantage, 
in  order  to  enlarge  their  power,  and  extend  their  influence  over  the  Mexicans ; 
a  purpofe  which  could  not  be  effected  without  a  diminution  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive -f- . 

Thefe  confederations  made  Montezuma  refolve  to  get  rid  as  foon  as  poffible 
of  the  Spaniards  •,  and  to  intimate  to  Cortez,  that  he  was  ready  to  execute  every. 
thino-  relative  to  the  object  of  his  embafiy.  It  was  fome  time  before  the  emperor 
could  prevail  on  himfelf  to  make  this  propofal,  or  could  meet  with  a  proper  op- 
portunity of  introducing  the  fubject.  One  day,  however,  when  the  general  came 
to  vifit  him,  having  overcome  his  irrefolution,  he  introduced  a  difcourfe  concern- 
ing the  Catholic  king,  and  faid  he  had  been  thinking  of  making  a  voluntary  ac- 

'  •  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  vi.  c.„  3.     De  Soils,  lib.  iv.  c.  -M,  f  Heriera,  dec.  II, 

lib.  iv.  c.  3.     De  Sclis,  lib.  iv.  c.  3. 

know- 
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knowledgment  of  that  vaffalage  which  was  due  to  the  monarch  of  the  Eaft,  as     CHAP.  V. 

fucccflbr  of  Quezalcoal,  and  proprietary- lord  of  his  dpminions  ;  for  which  pur-      ^* Cp'      ^ 

pofe  he  intended  to  affemble  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  realm,  and  to  make  . 

this  acknowledgment  in  their   prefence,  that  they  might  all  after  his  example 

pay  obedience,   and  eftablifh  tiie  vaflalage  by  fome  contribution   to   the   new 

lbvereign.     He  had  already,  he  added,  provided  abundance  of  gold  and  jewels 

of  ineftimable  value,  in  order  to  dilcharge  the  obligation  on  his  own  part;  and 

he  was  perfuaded  that  his  people  would  contribute,  on  theirs,  fuch  a  prefent  as 

would  be  worthy  of  the  great  Eaftern  prince,  as  the  firft  tribute  of  the  Mexican 

empire  *. 

By  this  artful  propofal  Montezuma  entirely  concealed  his  defign  from  Cortez ; 
and  actually  perfuaded  that  profound  politician,  that  he  had  no  other  motive  for 
this  extraordinary  reiblution,  than  a  fuperftitious  compliance  with  the  intention 
of  the  ancient  prophecies,  which  he  now  regarded  as  fulfilled.  The  general  re- 
turned his  moil  grateful  thanks,  highly  pleafed  with  having  obtained  more  than 
lie  thought  practicable  in  his  prelent  circumftances ;  little  imagining  that  this 
was  a  ihare  laid  by  the  emperor,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  declare  his  ultimate 
defigns,  in  the  fulleft  manner,  or  to  quit  the  Mexican  dominions.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  hoped,  that  this  extraordinary  condefcenfion  would  enable  him  to  fecure 
his  refidence  in  the  capital,  till  further  orders  were  received  from  Spain,  and  fuch 
a  reinforcement  as  would  be  fufficient  for  the  actual  conqueft  of  the  empire, 
fhould  it  be  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  violence.  But  Montezuma,  who  had 
very  different  views,  immediately  iffued  convocatory  orders  to  the  caziques  and 
chief  men  of  his  empire,  as  was  cuftomary  when  any  affair  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance  was  to  be  difcuffed,  omitting  to  cite  fuch  as  lived  at  a  great  diftance, 
that  no  time  might  be  loft  in  a  matter  that  required  difpatch.  They  arrived  in  a 
few  days  ;  and  being  afTembled  in  the  emperor's  apartment,  together  with  the 
nobles  and  minifters  that  refided  in  Mexico,  Cortez  and  his  principal  officers 
alio  being  prefent,  in  their  richeft  apparel,  Montezuma  afcended  his  throne,  and 
making  a  fign  with  his  hand  to  enjoin  filence,  began  a  premeditated  fpeech,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  by  the  mod  foothing  expreffions  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
the  caziques.  He  reminded  them  of  the  many  proofs  he  had  given  them  of  hi$ 
affection,  and  that  they  held  their  dignities  from  his  bounty  ;  thence  inferring  the 
improbability  of  his  making  any  propofal  to  them  incompatible  with  their  in- 
tereft,  or  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  crown.  He  next  introduced  a  fhort 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Mexican  empire  ;  the  expedition  of  the  Navatlaques; 
the  extraordinary  achievements  of  Quezalcoal ;  the  prophecy  which  he  left,  when 
he  departed  for  the  conqueft  of  the  Eaft,  foretelling,  by  the  impulfe  of  Heaven, 
that  his  defcendants  fhould  return  to  govern  the  kingdoms  of  the  Weft.  He  re- 
prefented  it  as  a  point  indifputable,  that  the  king  of  Spain,  who  ruled  in  thofe 
Eaftern  regions,  was  the  lawful  fucceflbr  of  Quezalcoal :  whence  he  concluded, 
that  they  ought,  in  his  perlbn,  unanimoufly  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  blood, 

*  De  Soils,  lib.  iv.  c.  3. 
Q.  U  u  the* 
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BOOK!,  the  crown  being  only  difpofed  of  by  election,  thofe  many  years,  for  want  of  fuch 
fe- — <~ — '  right  :  and,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  lb  great  a  lover  of  juftice,  that  had  this 
monarch  come  in  perfon,  whereas  he  had  only  lent  his  ambaffador,  he  would 
have  been  willing  to  (trip  himfelf  of  his  dignity,  and  lay  the  crown  at  the  feet  of 
the  rightful  heir,  to  be  difpofed  of  at  his  pleafure.  But  as  it  was  otherwife,  he 
was  happy  in  at  leaft  knowing  to  whom  his  homage  was  due,  and  was  refolved 
to  be  the  firft  to  exprefs  his  fatisfaction  at  the  completion  of  the  ancient  prophecy,, 
by  yielding  a  ready  obedience.  For  this  purpofe,  he  added,  he  had  felected  his 
molt  valuable  treafures,  to  be  delivered  as  a  proof  of  his  vaffalage  -,  and 
hoped  that  his  nobles  would  follow  his  example,  not  only  in  making  the  fame 
acknowledgment  of  fealty,  but  in  accompanying  it  with  a  proportional  prefent, 
that  their  fubmiffion  might  appear  with  more  luftre  in  the  eyes  of  the  defcendant 
of  Quezalcoal. 

This  fpeech,  though  only  defigned  to  ferve  a  temporary  purpofe,  abounded  with 
fo  many  humiliating  expaffions,  and  required  a  demeanour  fo  repugnant  to  the 
nature  of  Montezuma,  that  he  fometirnes  paufed,  as  if  at  a  lofs  for  utterance, 
and  at  others  the  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks.  The  Mexicans,  fenfible  of  the 
caufe  of  his  perturbation,  were  affected  with  the  keeneft  forrow ;  and  when  he 
concluded  his  difcotirfe,  a  deep  filence  enfued.  The  whole  affembly  was  ftruck 
dumb  with  grief,  indignation,  and  furprile.  Thefe  emotions  began  to  vent 
themfelves  in  a  hollow  murmur  of  rage,  not  without  fome  fymptoms  of  violence, 
when  Cortez  feafcnably  interpofed,  by  faying,  That  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
king  his  mafter  to  deprive  Montezuma  of  the  royal  dignity,  or  to  alter  the  govern- 
ment or  laws  of  the  Mexican  empire;  his  fole  purpofe  being,  that  the  right  of  fuc- 
ceffion,  which  he  might  perhaps  never  claim,  fhould  be  fettled  on  his  defcendants. 
This  affurance  fomewhat  quieted  the  minds  of  the  Mexicans,  but  the  propofal 
by  which  it  was  followed  filled  them  with  aftonifhment.  They  looked  on  each 
other,  without  daring  either  to  contradict,  or  to  give  any  fign  of  confent ;  being 
afraid  that,  by  doing  either,  they  fhould  but  confirm  the  emperor  the  more  in  his 
ftrange  determination.  This  hefitation  lafted  till  the  prime  minifter,  who  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  will  of  the  prince,  took  upon  him  to  fpeak  for 
the  reflv  All  the  nobles,  who  compofed  that  affembly,  reflected  Montezuma, 
he  faid,  as  their  lord  and  natural  ibvereign,  and  were  ready  to  obey  what  he  had 
been  pkaftd  to  propofe,  and  to  follow  any  example  he  fhould  think  fit  to  let  them ; 
not  doubting  but  he  had  well  weighed  the  confequences  of  his  refolution,  and 
confulted  the  gods  on  an  affair  of  fo  much  moment.  A  iullen  iubmiffion  was  now 
obtained,  and  a  public  inftrument  framed,  with  all  the  neceffary  formalities,  in 
which  Charles  V.  was  acknowledged  lawful  and  hereditary  lord  of  the  Mexican 

empire  *. 

Montezuma 

*  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  vf.  c.  3.  De  Solis,  lib.  iv..  c.  3.  This  tran faction  is  fomewhat  dif- 
ferently related  by  Dr.  Robenfon,  who  reprefents  the  propofal  of  fubmiffion  as  made  by  Cortes, 
and  reluctantly  agreed  to  by  Montezuma  ;  in  proof  of  which  he  calls  in  Montezuma's  tears  :  but 
why  may  not  princes  be  able  to  counterfeit  tears,  when  neceffary,  as  well  as  parfons  and  pla.yers  ? 

Montezuma. 
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Montezuma  loft  no  time  in  bringing  his  defigns  to  the  defired  crifis.  He  frrt-  CHAP.  V. 
mediatdy  delivered  the  prefent  which  he  had  prepared  as  the  firft  acknowledgment  a^D^TTzo^ 
to  his  new  fuperior,  and  tranfmitted  to  Cortez  the  contributions  of  the  nobles,  as 
foon  as  they  arrived.  A  receiver  and  treafurer  were  appointed  to  take  an  exact 
account  of  every  article  ;  and  in  a  few  days  fuch  a  quantity  of  gold,  independent 
of  other  valuable- materials,  was  amafied,  that,  befides  many  pieces  of  curious 
workmanfhip  in  that  metal,  which  were  preferved,  they  melted  down  in  bars  as 
tnuch  as  amounted  to  fix  hundred  thoufand  pefos.  The  foldiers  were  impatient  • 
to  have  it  distributed,  and  the  general  complied  with  their  requeft.  Out  of  the 
whole  one  fifth  was  let  a  part  for  the  king;  and  a  fecond  fifth  was  allotted  to 
Cortez,  as  commander  in  chief.  The  general  likewife  fet  apart  the  fum  for 
which  he  ftood  accountable  to  Velafquez,  and  that  which  himfelf  and  hisfriends 
had  advanced  towards  fitting  out  the  armament.  The  remainder  was  divided 
among  the  officers  and  foldiers,  including  thole  at  Villa  Rica-,  and  the  fhare  of  a 
private  man,  after  al'l  thefe  deductions,  was  fo  inconfiderable,  that  fome  rejected 
it  with  difdain,as  no  equivalent  for  their  numberlefs  dangers  and  toils,  while  others 

Montezuma,  however,  had  no  cccafion  to  counterfeit  Though  he  propofed,  for  the  reafons 
afligned  in  the  narration,  to  fubmit  to  an  aft  of  feshy,  the  performance  of  it,  in  prefence  of  his 
principal  nobility,  was  fufriciently  humiliating  to  excite  emotion  ;  efpecially  while  he  was  uncer- 
tain, if  it  would  anfwer  the  defired  end.  In  acknowledging  himfelf  the  tributary  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  though  only  to  ferve  a  tempcry  purpofe,  it  was  natural  that  he  (hould  feel  fome  of  thofe 
pangj  wHch  pierce  the  hearts  of  independent  fovereigns.in  fubmitting  to  a  flate  of  vaflalage  ;  hence 
his  utterance  was  interrupted,  and  his  wounded  pride  difcharged  itfelf  in  tears,  whether  prompted 
or  involuntary  is  a  matter  of  little  confequence.  But  the  ftrcngeft  proof  of  the  political  purpofe 
of  Montezuma  in  performing  this  aft  of  fubmiflion,  is  the  ufe  which  he  inftantly  made  of  it, 
in  haltcnirg  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards.  He  not  only  required  Cortez  to  quit  his  dominion?, 
in  a  tone  which  he  had  never  before  a/Turned,  but  had  an  atmy  ready  to  en'orce  his  commands,  in 
cafe  of  refuel  ;  a  meafure  which  could  not  have  been  fij  fuddenJy  adopted,  had  Montezuma  fubmit- 
ted  to  acknowledge  himfelf  the  vaffal  of  Charles  V.  merely  to  gratify  the  avarice  and  ambition  of 
the  Spaniards,  in  order  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  Dr.  Robertfcn  tranfpofes  the  order  of  events,  re- 
prefenting  Montezuma's  command  to  Cortez  as  the  effect  of  the  affault  upon  the  Mexican  temples  : 
but  here  he  is  contradi&ed  by  the  authrity  of  Herrera,  D^  Solis,  and  all  the  moft  refpeftable 
Spanih  hiftorians,  who  are  uniform  in  pkcirg  that  outrage  before  the  confpiracy  of  Cacumazin, 
and  which  they  afiign  as  its  caufe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  afiign  the  punifliment  of  the  king 
of  Tezeuco  as  the  caufe  of  Montezuma's  propofal  of  fubrniffion;  from  a  dread  that  the  Spaniards 
would  acquire  fuch  an  afcendency  in  the  empire  as  would  entirely  annihilate  his  power,  or  that 
his  own  fubjv:ifls,  roufed  by  his  feeming  pufilknimity,  might  again  cabal,  and  place  another 
prince  upon  the  throne.  One  cbfervation  more  is  neceffary.  Cortez,  in  his  difpatches,  reprefents 
the  propofal  of  fubmiflicn  as  made  by  h'mfelf ;  but  his  teftimony,  in  a  matter  where  his  own  credit 
was  concerned,  cuoht  not  to  weigh  shove  other  evidence  corroborated  by  circumrtances.  Grant- 
ing however,  what  is  very  improbable,  '.hat  he  did  make  the  piopoial,  Montezuma  was  at  lead 
ready  to  receive  it,  and  certainly  turned  it  to  his  own  advantage  ;  the  confequences  of  the  aft 
of  fealty  being  entirely  different  from  thofe  which  Cortez  opefted,  and  which  he  arrogantly  pro- 
mifed  himfe'f.  The  quplticn  therefore  refts,  even  after  this  conceflicn,  on  the  fame  foundation 
as  if  the  propofal  had  come  from  Montezuma  ;  whole  abilities  D<\  Robertfon  has  reprefented  as 
inadequate  to  fuch  a  flroke  cf  policy,  without  reflecting  that  occafions  make  men,  and  that  no 
man  is  fo  ftupid  as  not  to  difcover  penetration  when  his  honour  and  fortune  are  at  flake. 

3  exprelTed 
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BOOK  I.    expreffed  their  difappointment  in  feditious  murmurs  *.     Cortez,  however,  foon 

rC^0      reconciled  them  all  by  liberal  prefents  and  promifes,  and  was  flattering  himfelf 

with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  continue  in  his  prefent  fituation,  until  he  could 

receive  fuch  reinforcements  as  would  enable  him  to  effect  the  actual  fubjection  of 

the  Mexican  empire,  when  an  unexpected  meffage  arrived  from  Montezuma. 

Somewhat  furprifed  at  this  meffage,  and  underftanding  that  the  emperor 
had  of  lat,e  held  frequent  conferences  with  his  nobility  and  chief  priefts,  Cortez 
took  along  with  him  twelve  Spaniards,  of  different  ranks,  and  endeavoured 
to  fupprefs  that  anxiety  with  which  he  was  agitated.  As  foon  as  he  entered  the 
royal  apartments,  he  found  frefh  caufe  of  uneafinefs.  Montezuma  received  him 
with  an  unufual  air  of  importance  and  folemnity  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  had  ieated 
themfelves,  told  him,  That  having  now  on  his  own  part,  and  on  that  of  his  no- 
bles, complied  with  the  acknowledgement  of  fubmiffion  offered  in  the  afiembly  of 
the  dates,  it  was  proper  that  Cortez  fhould  begin  to  think  of  his  departure,  the 
purpofe  of  his  embaffy  being  fully  accomplilhed.  "  The  gods,"  added  he, 
"  are  angry  with  me,  for  the  favour  I  have  fhewn  to  their  enemies,  and  have 
denied  me  rain  :  they  threaten  to  deflroy  the  fruits  of  my  harvefts,  and  to  fend  a 
pedilence  among  my  people.  Afk  what  you  will  have  more,  and  I  will  freely 
grant  it  •,  for  I  love  you,  in  defpite  of  all  that  I  have  differed  :  but  you  mud  de- 
part. Religion  and  the  voice  of  my  people  require  this  facrifice  ;  and  know,  not- 
withdancling  his  prefent  condition,  (of  which,  for  your  fake  and  my  own,  I  fhall 
fay  but  little,)  Montezuma  has  yet  courage  to  command,  and  power  to  enforce 
obedience,  to  what  he  thus  requeds  -f-.'' 

Convinced  from  the  determined  tone  in  which  this  fpeech  was  uttered,  that  it 
was  the  refult  of  fome  deep-laid  fcheme  between  Montezuma  and  his  fubjtcts, 
Cortez  privately  difpatched  one  of  his  officers  to  order  the  Spaniards  under  arms, 
before  he  made  his  reply.  He  now  fully  difcovered  the  meaning  of  the  vaffalage 
and  prefents  offered  to  the  Catholic  king,  and  the  fird  emotion  of  anger  would 
have  impelled  him  to  a  refolute  defiance  ;  bur,  on  farther  reflection,  he  thought 
it  better  to  diffemble,  and  feem  to  acquiefce  in  the  emperor's  refolution,  than 

*  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  vi.  c.  3.  De  Sol  is,  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  Thofe  murmurs  were  partly  occa- 
fioned  by  the  liberty  which  Cortez  took  of  rewarding  his  foldiers  according  to  merit  or  favour  ; 
and  even  the  officers  were  difpleafed  at  the  king's  fifth  being  deducted,  befidcs  the  expence  of  the 
armament:  but  making  allowance  for  all  thefe,  and  other  irregulari:ies,  the  whole  fum  amaffed 
fell  much  fhort  of  general  expectation,  and  feems  to  bear  no  proportion  to  the  pompous  defcrip. 
tions  left  us  of  the  ancient  fplendour  of  Mexico,  or  to  the  immenfe  treafures  poured  from  its  mines 
in  modern  times.  But  this  apparent  contradiction  is  eafily  reconciled.  The  Mexicans  had  no 
circulating  money  ;  nor  were  gold  and  filver,  among  them,  the  ftandards  by  which  the  worth  of 
commodities  was  eflimated.  Dellitute  cf  this  commercial  value,  the  demand  for  the  precious 
metals  was  fmall,  and  the  induflry  and  ingenuity  of  the  people  in  ptocuring  them,  was  cf  courfe 
proportionably  feeble  and  imperfect.  They  found  enough  for  the  purpofes  of  ornament  in  a  pure 
metallic  ftate,  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  or  at  the  mouths  of  mines;  and  they  fought  no  farther  :  but 
what  could  be  fo  collected  was  not  Sufficient  to  fatisfy  European  avarice  ;  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
mull  be  torn,  and  thofe  hidden  treafures,  of  which  the  natives  were  happily  ignorant,  be  purchafccT 
at  the  expence  of  their  blood.  f  Herrera,  dec.  II,  lib.  vi.  c.  3.     De  Solis, 
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attempt  either  to  oppofe  or  change  it.  He  therefore  antwered,  That  he  had  al- 
ready begun  to  make  preparations  for  returning  to  his  own  country  ;  but  that 
fome  time  was  requifite  for  building  vefiBs  fit  tor  fo  tedious  a  voyage,  thofe  in 
which  he  arrived  being  ruined  beyond  the  poffibility  of  repair. 

This  reply  was  highly  pleading  to  Montezuma,  who  dreaded  above  all  things  a 
rupture  with  the  Spaniards ;  though  it  isiaid  he  had  provided  a  great  army,  in  order 
',  to  lupport  his  determination,  if  it  had  been  dilputed.  He  embraced  Cortez  with 
particular  marks  of  affection,  on  finding  that  every  thing  flowed  in  the  channel 
which  he  deli  red,  and  told  him  in  the  melt  obliging  manner,  That  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  hallen  his  departure,  without  funufhing  him  with  the  necefiary 
means  ;  that  he  fhould  give  orders,  immediately  lor  preparing  every  thing  requi- 
fee  for  building  the  veflels  according  to  the  general's  mitructions  ;  and  that,  in 
the  meantime,  he  might  remain  in  his  prelent  fituation :  it  being  fufficient  to 
appeafe  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  quiet  the  clamours  of  his  fubjects,  that  Cortez 
had  fliewn  fuch  readinefs  to  obey  the  commands.of  the  one,  and  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  other. 

Orders  were  accordingly  iffued  for  building  the  veflels  j  the  departure  of  the 
Spaniards  was  publiihed  ;  and  Montezuma  made  proclamation,  that  all  the  car- 
penters of  the  neighbouring  country  mould  repair  to  Villa  Rica,  afligning  the 
places  where  they  were  to  cut  wood,  and  the  towns  which  were  to  furnifh  Indians 
of  burden  for  carrying  it  to  the  dock.  Corcez,  on  his  part,  affected  an  outward 
fhew  of  complaifance  :  he  inftantly  difpatched  the  matters  and  workmen,  who- 
had  been  employed  in  building  the  brigantines,  and  were  now  well  known. among 
the  Mexicans.  He  difcourfed  publicly  with  them  of  the  fize  and  quality  of  the 
veffels  necefiary  to  be  conftructed,  defiring  them  to  make  ufe  of  the  iron  work, 
rigging,  and  fails  of  thofe  which  were  funk  :  every  thing  was  difpofed  as  if  the 
voyage  had  been  finally  refolved  on. 

By  thefe  means  Cortez  lulled  the  Mexicans  afleep ;  quelled  their  rifing  mur- 
murs ;  and  reinftated  himfelf  in  the  confidence  of  Montezuma,  without  once 
lofing  fight  of  that  great  object  towards  which  all  his  fchemes  were  directed^  When 
the  builders  let  out  for  Villa  Rica,  he  gave  private  inflru&ions  to  Martin  Lopez, 
to  whom  the  chief  direction  was  intrulted,  That  he  fhould  endeavour  to  prolong 
the  work  as  much  as  poflible  -,  but  (till  with  fuch  artful  management,  that  lie 
might  not  be  fufpected  of  delay.  The  general  hoped  thus  to  preferve  his  ftation 
in  the  capital,  till  fuch  time  as  he  fhould  receive  reinforcements  from  Spain  ;  and 
in  cafe  the  laft  necefiity  fhould  force  him  to  leave  Mexico,  he  defigned  to  wait  for 
the  anfwer  of  his  difpatches  at  Villa  Rica,  and  maintain  himfelf  there  under  the 
protection  of  that  fortrefs,  and  by  the  arms  of  his  Indian  allies,  againft  the 
power  of  Montezuma  *. 

Nor  were  Cortez's,  expectations  of  fupplies  without  foundation.  Almoft  nine 
months  had  elapfed  fince  his  commifiaries,  Portocarrero  and  Montejo,  failed  for 
Spain  ;  and  the  rich  preterit  with  which  he  had  accompanied  his  difpatches,  left 
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him  little  room  to  doubt  of  their  favourable  reception  at  court ;  that  his  au- 
thority would  be  confirmed,  and  a  body  of  troops  fentto  his  affiftance,  fufficient 
to  enable  him  to  complete  the  fubjection  of  the  Mexican  empire.  But  his  condi- 
tion, in  the  mean  time,  was  rnfecure  and  precarious:  the  jealoufy  of  the  Mexicans 
was  routed  ;  and  too  long  a  delay,  or  any  fufpicion  of  his  farther  defigns,  would 
blow  it  at  once  into -a  flame.  His  army  was  too  (mail  to  permit  him  to  think  of 
maintaining  his  ftation  in  the  capital  by  force  ;  and  .fhould  he  retire  to  the  coaff, 
he  mult  expofe  himfelf  to  new  dangers.  He  could  not  apply  for  recruits  to  the 
Spanifh  fettlements  in  the  iflands,  before  he  received  the  king's  commiffion  •,  and 
mould  the  governor  of  Cuba  hear  of  hisdiftrefs,  he  might  be  doomed,  after  all 
the  great  actions  he  had  performed,  to  bear  the  name  and  fuflfer  the  punifhment 
of  a  traitor.  While  he  remained  in  this  cruel  ftate  of  fufpenfe,  anxious  about 
the  paft,  and  uncertain  in  regard  to  the  future,  another  unexpected  event  difcon- 
<:erted  all  his  meafures,  and  fummoned  his  courage  and  prudence  to  a  new 
trial. 

A  Mexican  courier  arrived  with  advice,  that  a  fleet  of  eighteen  fail  had  been 
ieen  off  the  coaft  of  St.  John  de  Ulua  ;  and  from  the  painted  dilpatches,  fent  by 
■the  officers  who  commanded  in  that  part  of  the  country,  they  appeared  to  be 
•Spaniards.  Whatever  alarming  apprehenfions  this  intelligence  might  raife  in  the 
mind  of  Montezuma,  he  prudently  hid  his  difquiet ;  and  fending  for  Cortez, 
■laid  the  difpatches  before  him,  faying  with  an  air  of  compoiure,  That  now  the 
provifion  he  was  making  for  his  voyage  would  be  unnecefTary,  as  fome  fhips  of 
his  nation  were  arrived  on  the  coaft  in  which  he  might  take  his  paflage.  Cortez 
viewed  the  paintings  with  more  attention  than  furprife ;  and.though  lie  did  not  un- 
derftand  the  characters  which  defcribed  them,  he  perceived  enough  to  convince 
him  that  the  fquadron  was  Spanifh.  Nor  did  he  doubt  that  it  was  come  to  his 
affiftance ;  imagination,  which  powerfully  influences  opinion,  being  eafily  car- 
ried towards  that  which  the  heart  defires.  He  concealed  his  joy,  however,  from 
Montezuma,  replying  coolly,  and  in  general  terms,  That  he  would  depart  im- 
mediately, if  thofe  fhips  were  bound  for  any  part  of  the  king  of  Spain's 
dominions  ;  that  he  fhould  foon  have  intelligence  from  his  countrymen  at  Zem- 
poallaoF  the  defti  nation  of  this  fleet;  and  then  he  fhould  be  able  to  judge,  whe- 
ther it  would  be  neceflary  to  proceed  in  building  the  veflels. 

Montezuma  feemed  fatisfied  with  this  anfwer  ;  and  Cortez,  thinking  the  com- 
pletion of  all  his  hopes  and  wifhes  at  hand,  haftened  to  his  companions,  in  order 
-to  communicate  .to  them  the  glad  tidings,  which  were  received  with  tranfports  of 
mutual  congratulation.  But  their  joy  was  of  fhort  continuance.  In  a  few  days 
letters  arrived  from  Sandoval,  governor  of  Villa  Rica,  with  certain  information, 
that  the  fleet  was  fitted  out  by  Velafquez,  the  general's  old  enemy,  and  inftead  of 
bringing  them  the  aid  they  expected,  was  deftined  for  their  deftruction.  This  in- 
telligence Cortez  received  in  the  prefence  of  Montezuma,  and  it  required  his  ut- 
moft  fortitude  to  conceal  the  firoke  he  fuftained  by  fo  unexpected  a  turn  of  for- 
tune. His  fituation  was  now  truly  defperate,  being  on  every  fide  hemmed  round 
by  enemies,  either  fecret  or  avowed.    He  bravely  refolved,  however,  not  to  fink 
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under  his  misfortunes,  but  to  exert  his  abilities  to  the  lad,  in  order  to  bring  all  to    C  H  A  P.  V. 
a  happy  ifiue.     He  concealed  his  uneafinefs  from  Montezuma;  foftened  the     <\""dVT7"' 
accounts   he  had  received  to  the   Spaniards  ;  and  retired  to  deliberate  on  the 
mealures  necefiary  to  be  purfued  in  circumdances  that  feemed  almod  to  exclude 
hope  *. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  Velafquez  not  only  profecuted  his  enmity 
againft  Cortez  with  unrelenting  rigour,  but  was  furnifhed  with  a  power  of  ren- 
dering it  more  effectual,  being  appointed  the  king's  lieutenant  of  the  ifland  of 
Cuba,  and  of  all  the  countries  discovered  by  his  means,  confeqtiently  of  New 
Spain.  This  high  commiffion  elated  his  pride  :  all  his  wrongs  appeared  before 
him  in  a  more  confpicuous  point  of  view  ;  and  as  he  was  fully  informed  of  the 
.proceedings  of  Cortez,  grief,  fhame,  and  indignation  at  once  took  hold  of  his 
heart,  and  excited  him  to  vindicate  his  authority  by  force  of  arms,  and  take 
vengeance  on  the  man  who  had  fo  grofsly  over-reached  him,  and  fo  cruelly  be- 
trayed his  confidence.  The  ardour  of  Velafquez  in  completing  his  armament 
was  fuch  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  violence  of  the  paflions  with  which, 
he  was  agitated.  He  bought  mips,  enlided  foldiers,  and  went  in  perlbn  over  the 
whole  ifland,  vifiting  the  dwellings  of  the  Spaniards,  and  encouraging  them  tc* 
the  undertaking,  by  reprefenting  the  immenfe  riches  that  would  accrue  from  the 
projected  conqueft,  befides  the  pleafure  of  punifhing  a  rebel  and  a  traitor.  By 
thefe  means  he  alTembled,  in  a  fhort  time,  fuch  a  fleet  and  army,  as  in  that  age, 
and  in  that  part  of  the  world,  might  be  deemed  formidable.  The  fleet  confided 
of  eleven  ftout  veiTels,  feven  of  them  being  larger  than  brigantines.  It  had  on 
board  fourfcore  horfemen,  eight  hundred  foot  foldiers,  of  which  eighty  were 
mufketeers,  and  an  hundred  and  twenty  crofs-  bowmen,  together  with  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon. 

As  the  experience,  which  he  had  fo  dearly  bought,  of  the  fatal  confequences  of 
committing  to  another  what  he  ought  to  have  executed  himfelf,  had  not  rendered 
Velafquez  more  enterprifing,  he  intruded  the  command  of  this  new  armament  to 
Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  a  man  of  reputed  abilities,  and  of  great  didin&ion  in 
Cuba,  but  highly  felf-opiniated,  and  obdinate  in  his  refolutions.  To  this  general, 
whom  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  governor  of  New  Spain,  taking  to  himfelf 
that  of  viceroy,  Velafquez  gave  indructions  to  feize Cortez,  and  fend  him  prifoner 
under  a  drong  guard,  that  he  might  receive  from  his  hands  the  jud  punifliment 
of  his  treachery  and  temerity  •,  that  his  officers  fhould  be  ufed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner,  in  cafe  they  appeared  obdinately  attached  to  his  intered  ;  and  that  he  fhould 
take  pofleflion,  in  virtue  of  the  commiffion  conferred  upon  him,  of  all  the  new 
acquifitions,  as  being  within  thejurifdiction  of  his  fuperior.  He  never  once  dif- 
fered the  poffibility  of  difappointment  to  enter  his  thoughts  •,  relying  with  fond' 
fecurity  on  the  fuperiority  of  force,  without  reflecting  on  die  courage  of  Conez,, 
the  long  practice  of  his  foldiers  in  arms,  or  the  friendfhips  and  alliances  which. 
,he  might  have  formed  -f. 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  -f-  Heirera,  dec.  II.  lib.vii.  c.  4.     De  Solis, 
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Some  difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  this  undertaking,  when  the  fleet 
w^|  ready  to  fail.  The  monks  of  St.  Geroiwiio,  who  prefjded  over  the  royal 
chamber  of  audience  at  Sr.  Domingo,  and  over  all  the  o:her  iflands  in  the  V-  eft- 
Indies,  being  informed  of  the  preparations  of  the  governor  of  Cuba,  and  fore- 
feeing  the  inconveniences  which  muft  rcfult  from  fuch  a  dangerous  competition, 
ditjjatched  Lucas  Vafquez  Day  Hon,  one  of  their  -number,  to  diffuade  Veiaiquez 
from  the  profecution  of  a  mealure  fo  injurious  to  the,  public  fervice  ;  v/ith  or- 
ders, if  he  continued  obftinate,  to  exert  all  the  authority  of  the  tribunal,  com- 
manding him  on  the  fevereft  penalties  to  difband  his  army,  unrig  his  fleet,  and 
retrain  from  giving  molcftation  to  Cortez  under  any  pretext  whatldever  ;  and  re- 
quiring him,  if  he  had  any  complaints  againlt  that  general;  or  any  chim  to  the 
country  which  he  was  conquering  for  the  king,  to  appear  before  the  royal  tribunal, 
where  he  might  depend  on  having  juftice  done  to  hirn  in  a  regular  way. 

On  the  arrival  of  this  minifter  in  Cuba,  he  laid  his  initructiens  before  Velaf- 
qucz,  and  uled  both  arguments  and  entreaties,  in  order  to  engage  him  to  deQll 
from  his  enterprife,  Thefe  proving  ineffectual,  he  proceeded  to  menaces,  noti- 
fications, protefts,  and  the  full  extent  of  his  powers  >  but  all- were  not  fufficient 
to  ftay  the  refolution  of  Velafquez,  whole  honour  and  fortune,  independent  of 
his  revenge,  were  too  deeply  concerned  in  the  fuccefs  of  the  armament  to  permit 
him  to  lay  it  afide,  Dayllon  therefore  offered  to  accompany  the  fleet,  under 
pretence  of  curiofity,  in  expectation  of  being  able  as  every  other  method 
had  failed,  to  prevail  on  the  men  to  obey  his  orders,  or  at  leaft  to-  accom- 
modate  differences  between  the  parties,  before  they  mould  come  to  open  hoftili- 
ties.  Nor  did  Velafquez  oppofe  this  propofal,  being  defirous  that  the  fleet  might 
fail,  before  the  news  of  his  obftinacy  could  reach  St.  Domingo.  It  was  no  lefs. 
fortunate  for  Cortez,  that  his  old  friend,  Andreo  de  Duero,  fecretary  to  Velaf- 
quez, alio  accompanied  this  armament,  with  the  generous  defign  of  pie- 
venting  the  destruction  of  a  perfon  he  efteemed,  and  of  promoting  the  public 
fervice  f . 

All  obstructions  being  now  removed,  the  fleet  fet  fail 5  and  having  a  favourable 
v/md,  reached  in  a  few  days  the  dented  haven.  They  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  bay 
of  St.  Juan  de  Ulna,  where  Narvaez  fent  forne  of  his  people  afhore  to  gain  intelli- 
gence, and  make  what  difcoveries  they  could  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  Thefe 
men  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  v.kh  three  fold u:rs,w horn  Cortez  had  lent  tofearch 
for  mines  in  that  province,  and  who  readily  joined  them.  From  the  deferters  Nar- 
'  vaeznot  only  received  information  concerning  the  progrefs  nnd  fstuation  of  Cortez, 
but  as  they  fud  acquired  forne  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country,  he  was 
enabled  by  their  means  to  hold  an  intercourfe  with  the  natives.  In  order  to 
procure  themfelvcs  a  favourable  reception,  they  reprefented  the  affairs  of  Cortez  as 
defperave,  both  in  Mexico  and  at  Villa  Rica  ■,  and  Narvaez,  in  confequence  of 
this  intelligence,  which  increafed  his  natural  preemption  and  confidence,  fum- 
moned  Sandoval  to  furrender  the  fortrefs  under  his  command,  and  either  to  join 

*  Ds  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  5. 
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the  army  with  his  garrifon,  or  employ  it  in  preferving  the  fettlement  for  Velafquez. 
This  commiffion  he  intruded  to  a  pried,  named  Juan  Ruis  de  Guevara,  a  man 
of  a  lefs  gentle  temper  than  his  profeffion  required  •,  and  who  behaved  with  lb 
much  infolence,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  that  Sandoval,  a  brave  and  high  fpirited 
officer,  zealoufly  attached  to  Cortez,  ordered  him  and  his  attendants  to  be  feized, 
and  fent  them  in  chains  to  Mexico,  under  the  conduct  of  a  Zempoallan 
guard  *. 

Meanwhile  Cortez  had  received  fuch  intelligence  concerning  the  force  and  in- 
tentions of  Narvaez,  as  gave  him  a  view  of  his  danger  in  its  full  extent.  Never 
was  there  a  time  when  his  courage  and  capacity  were  fo  feverely  put  to  the  teft. 
It  was  almoft  impoffible  to  lay,  what  plan  he  fhould  adopt.  On  one  hand,  there 
was  an  army,  in  weapons,  valour,  and  difcipline  equal  to  his  own  ;  in  numbers 
far  fuperior  ;  acting  under  the  fanction  of  royal  authority,  and  commanded  by 
an  officer  of  known  bravery.  It  appeared  rafh  in  Cortez  to  think  of  meeting 
his  rival  in  the  field,  witli  a  force  fo  unequal  ;  and  fhould  he  wait  the  approach  of 
Narvaez  in  Mexico,  dedruction  feemed  to  be  inevitable.  While  the  Spaniards 
prefTed  him  from  without,  the  inhabitants  whofe  jealoufy  was  already  roufed,  and 
whofe  turbulent  fpirit  he  was  with  difficulty  able  to  fedrain  with"  all  his  authority 
and  attention,  would  eagerly  feize  fuch  a  favourable  opportunity  "of  aveng- 
ing all  their  wrongs.  .  On  the  pther  hand,  irnift  he  at  once  forego  the  fruits  of  fo 
many  victories,  and  augment  the  power  of  his  mortal  enemy,  by  relinquishing 
the  advantages  earned  by  lb  many  toils  and  perils  ?  The  haughty  temper  and  prof- 
perous  circumftances  or  Narvaez  left  little  room  to  hope  for  an  accommodation, 
fliould  Cortez  even  ftoop  to  make  conceffions,  and  the  thoughts  of  a  furrender 
were  worfe  than  death. 

But  amid  all  thefe  various  afpects  of  danger  and  difficulty,  which  prefented 
themfelves  to  the  view  of  Cortez,  he  found  nothing  more  didreffing,  than  that 
fecurity  and  content  which  he  was  obliged  to  feign,  by  exhibiting  a  calm  and 
chearful  countenance,  while  his  fpirit  was  opprefied,  and  his  bread  agitated  by 
a  variety  of  contending  paffions.  It  was  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  conceal 
from  the  Mexicans,  that- the  Spaniards  were  at  variance  among  themfelves:  Cortez 
therefore  told  Montezuma,  That  Narvaez  was  a  lecond  ambafTador  arrived  from 
the  king  of  Spain,  to  fuppor-t  the  propofuion  which  he  I  ad' formerly  made-,  that 
he  was  come  with  an  army,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  his  country ;  out  as 
every  thing  was  already  adj  lifted,  he  would  endeavour  to  prevail  on  him  to  re- 
turn, and  would  himfdf  take  his  palTage  on  board  this  fleet,  as  Montezuma's 
generofity  had  left  him  nothing  farther  to  defire.  Nor  was  it  lefs  neceffary  for 
Cortez  to  conceal  his  chagrin  and  uneafinefs  from  his  ov/n  troops,  led  their 
fpirits  might  fink  under  the  greatnefs  and  complication  of  the  danger.  He  in- 
timated the  probability  that  Narvaez  would  come  to  an  accommodation,  and 
prefer  his  own  intereft,  and  the  fervice  of  his  fovereign,  to  the  abfurd  revenge  of 

*  Herrera,  dec.  II.   lib.  vii.   c.  4.     De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  5.     They  were  carried  on  the  fhcul- 
tiers  of  Jndiar.s  of  burden,  and  reached  "Mexico  in  four  da)  s.     Henera,  ut  fup'a. 
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BOOK  I.  a  private  man,  blinded  by  pafiion,  pride,  and  animofity  ;  and,  in  his  own  opi- 
nion, he  faid,  he  had  reafon  to  thank  Vclafquez  for  fending  him  ib  fealbnable  a 
reinforcement,  as  he  had  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  he  mould  be  able  to  make  fel- 
low-ibldiers  and  companions  of  thofe,  who  had  come  againft  him  With  hoftile  in- 
tentions. He  concealed,  even  from  his  officers,  his  real  fentiments  in  regard  to 
the  probability  of  fuccefs,  though  he  laid  before  them  the  ftare  of  affairs,  and 
defiled  their  advice  how  to  act,  after  having  difpofed  their  minds  to  his  own  way 
of  thinking.  It  was  the  unanimous  refolution  of  the  council  of  war,  That  pro- 
pofals of  accommodation  mould  immediately  be  offered  to  Narvatz,  and  that  in 
the  mean  time  preparations  fhould  be  made,  as  if  there  was  a  certainty  of  the 
propofals  being  rejected  *. 

Such  Were  the  meaiures  concerted,  and  carrying  into  execution,  when  the 
Spanifh  prilbners,  ferit  by  Sandoval,  arrived.  Cortez  went  out  to  receive  them 
with  a  numerous  retinue  •,  ordered  their  fetters  to  be  taken  off;  embraced 
them  with  marks  of  affection,  and  told  the  licentiate  Guevara,  That  he 
would  chaftife  Sandoval  for  the  little  regard  he  had  fhewn  to  his  perfon' 
and  function.  He  afterwards  conducted  Guevara  to  his  own  apartment  ; 
admitted  him  to  his  table;  and  with  feeming  fatisfaftion  expreffed  feve- 
ral  times,  how  much  he  efteemed  the  happinefs  of  having  his  old  friend 
Narvaez  in  that  country,  on  account  of  the  particular  intimacy  that  had 
fubfifted  between  them.  He  took  care  that  his  people  fhould  all  appear  chear- 
ful  and  gay  before  the  licentiate  :  he  made  him  a  witnefs  of  the  favours  he  re- 
ceived from  Montezuma,  and  of  the  great  refpect  with  which  he  was  treated  by 
the  Mexican  nobility  :  he  made  him  a  prefent  of  fome  valuable  jewels,  which 
greatly  mollified  the  violence  of  his  temper ;  and  he  privately  hinted,  that  he 
might  tell  the  chief  men  of  Narvaez's  army,  that  there  was  immenfe  wealth  in 
Mexico,  which  he  would  be  glad  to  fhare  with  them.  He  treated  the  other  pri- 
fonersin  the  fame  manner;  and  without  feeming  to  practile  on  their  integrity,  he 
difpatched  them  in  four  days  fully  perfuaded  by  his  arguments,  and  attached  to 
his  perfon  by  his  liberality  and  courteous  behaviour  f. 

Three  days  after  the  departure  of  Guevara  and  his  companions,  Cortez, 
though  convinced  that  the  conteft  muft  be  terminated  finally  by  arms,  difpatched 
father  Olmedo  with  fuch  propofals  to  Narvaez  as  feemed  reafonable,  and  no  Iefs 
conducive  to  their  common  intereft,  than  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  crown 
of  Spain.  With  Olmedo,  whofe  abilities  qualified  him  for  iuch  a  negociation, 
and  whofe  character  was  well  fuited  to  thofe  fecret  intrigues  in  which  Cortez 
placed  his  chief  hopes  of  fuccefs,  he  alfo  fent  letters  to  the  licentiate  Vafquez 
Dayllon,  and  to  his  old  friend  Andres  de  Duero,  accompanied  with  valuable  pre- 
fents  in  gold,  befides  what  he  gave  to  the  crafty  prieft  to  be  diftributed  as  he 
fhould  think  proper.  The  letter  to  Narvaez  contained  an  account  of  the  pio- 
grefs  which  Cortez  had  made  in  the  intended  conqueft,  and  reprcfented  the  fatal 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  6.  f  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  vii.   c.  4.     De  Sclis, 
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confequences  to  both  of  giving  the  Mexicans,  a  warlike  and  powerful  people,    CHAP.  V. 
reafon  to  believe  that  difcord  prevailed  among  the  Spaniards :  the  general  like-    ad'Tcw*' 
wife  told  his  rival,  That  it  was  abfolutely  necelTary  he  mould  acquaint  him  with 
the  nature  of  his  inftrudlions,  and  the  authority  whence  they  were  derived  ;  for 
if  .they  came  from  the  king,  or  tended  to  promote  the  public  fervice,  he  was 
ready  to  furrender  his  commiffion,  deliver  up  the  truncheon,  with  the  army  un- 
der his  command,  and  contribute  his  afliftance  in  a  private  ftation  :  but  if  they 
were  dictated  by  the  private  refentment  of  Velafquez,  that  both  ought  to  confider, 
with  equal  attention,  how  much  they  hazarded  by  obedience  in  a  cafe  where  the 
pretenfions  of  a  fubject  ought  to  yield  to  the  interefts  of  the  fovereign ;  adding,    , 
that  he  meant  to  fatisfy  all  the  legal  demands  of  Velafquez,   and  to  divide  with 
him  not  only  the  wealth  but  the  glory  of  the  conqueft  :  and  he  concluded  with 
obferving,  That  he  did  not  make  life  of  arguments  becaufe  he  wanted  force,  but 
from  a  fincere  dclire  of  terminating  matters  in  an  amicable  way  *. 

Having  taking  thel'e  conciliatory  meal'ures,  Cortez  began  next  to  purfue  fuch 
fteps  as  leemed  necefTary  for  his  fafety.  He  fent  to  his  friends  at  Tlafcala,  de- 
firing  the  republic  to  provide  fix  thoufand  men,  to  attend  him  on  an  enterprife  in  1 
which  he  might  pofiibly  have  occafion  for  their  fervice.  He  likewife  fent  an 
officer  into  the  province  of  Chinanrla,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  brave  and 
warlike,  and  enemies  to  the  Mexicans,  in  order  to  difpofe  the  caziques,  who  had 
fecretly  offered  obedience  to  the  Spaniards,  to  raife  two  thoufand  men,  and  have 
them  ready  to  march  on  a  fhort  notice.  He  even  condefcended  to  imitate  the 
arms  of  this  people.  Having  obferved  that  they  ufed  fpears  of  extraordinary 
length  and  force,  he  immediately  conceived  that  fuch  weapons,  the  bed  perhaps 
ever  contrived  for  defence,  might  ferve  to  break  the  impreflion  of  Narvaez's  • 
cavalry,  which  gave  him  no  fmall  uneafinefs  •,  he  therefore  ordered  three  hundred 
to  be  procured,  and  armed,  for  want  of  iron,  with  tempered  copper,  inftead  of  the 
flints  ufed  by  the  natives.  Thefe  he  diftributed  among  his  men,  and  taught  them 
that  deep  and  compact  arrangement,  which  the  ufe  of  fuch  a  formidable  weapon 
enabled  them  to  afTume  -J-. 

Meanwhile  Narvaez,  having  taken  pofieffion  of  Zempoalla,  was  ufing  every 
method  in  his  power  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  his  adverfary  among  the  natives. 
He  reprefented  Cortez  and  his  followers  as  fugitives  and  out-laws,  guilty  of  re- 
bellion againvt  their  own  fovereign,  and  of  injuftice  in  invading  the  dominions  of 
other  princes  •,  declaring,  that  his  fole  purpofe  in  vifiting  that  country  was  to 
punifh  thel'e  licentious  Spaniards,  and  reicue  the  inhabitants  from  oppreffion. 
Narvaez  even  found  means  to  convey  the  fame  unfavourable  reprefentations  to 
Montezuma,  alluring  him,  That  the  conduct  of  thole  who  kept  him  under  rf- 
ftraint  was  highly  dilpleafing  to  the  king  his  mailer  -,  and  that  he  had  it  in  charge  „- 
noronly  to  reicue  an  injured  monarch  from  confinement,  but  to  reinftate  him  in 
the  poffeffion  of  his  antient  power  and  independence  J.     But  the  rapacity  of  the  • 

*  Id.  ibid.  f  Ut  fupra.  J  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  vii.  c.  4. 
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followers  of  Narvaez,  not  only  prevented  his  flattering  declarations  from  having 
any  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Zempoallans,  but  made  them  the  objects  of 
univerfal  odium  ;  and  though  Montezuma  was  furprifed  at  the  affurances  fent 
him,  he  appears  to  have  paid  little  regard  to  them,  notwithltanding  his  ardent 
defire  of  liberty,  and  the  uneafinefs  which  he  had  already  difcovered  at  the  delay 
of  Cortez.  It  he  believed  Narvaez,  as  is  not  impoffible,  a  perfon  fuperior  in 
power  to  Cortez,  he  perhaps  confidered  him  as  on  that  very  account  more  dan- 
gerous, and  'therefore  cicclined  his  affiftance.  Willing,  however,  to  conciliate 
his  good  will,  kit  he  might  have  occafion  to  implore  his  clemency,  the  emperor 
fent  him  a  confiderable  preterit,  accompanied  with  fuch  exprcfllons  of  civility  as 
were  ciutomary  on  the  arrival  of  ftrangefs  *. 

In  thole  defamatory  practices,  which  might  have  proved  no  lefs  injurious  to 
the  interefb  of  his  country,  than  to  the  reputation  or  Cortez,  was  Narvaez  em- 
ployed, when  Guevara  returned  from  Mexico,  with  an  account  of  the  magni- 
licence  of  that  city  ;  the  grandeur  of  Montezuma;  his  efteem  for  Cortez  •,  the 
great  merit  of  that  general  ;  and  the  politenefs  with  which  he  had  treated  him 
and  his  fellow  prifoners.  He  commended  the  prudence  of  Cortez  in  defiring  to 
conceal  from  the  Mexicans  that  any  caule  of  difpute  fub filled  among  the 
Spaniards,  and  expatiated  lb  largely  in  his  praife,  that  Narvaez  thrull  him  rudely 
from  his  prefence,  defiring  him  to  return  to  Mexico,  and  adulate  the  man  he  fo 
much  admired.  On  this  affront  the  prieft  and  his  companions  fought  a  new 
auditory,  pafiing  to  the  affemblies  of  the  folditrs,  where  they  were  liftened  to 
with  more  attention.  After  relating  the  llory  of  their  journey,  they  difplayed 
their  rich  prefents  among  thofe  needy  adventurers  ;  and  irifpired,  what  was  of 
the  utmoft  confequence  to  Cortez,  a  general  inclination  for  peace,  and  a  very 
high  opinion  of  his  valour  and  generofity. 

Father  Olmedo  arrived  feafonably  to  flamp  deeper  the  impreffio'n  made  by 
Guevara.  He  delivered  his  inftruclions  with  an  air  of  confidence  foftened  by 
humility,  and  feconded  them  with  an  oration  equally  eloquent  and  fubftantial. 
He  began  with  putting  Narvaez  in  mind  of  the  duty  impofed  by  his  function,' 
as  a  Chrifiian  prieft,  to  interpofe  in  all  fuch  differences,  endeavouring  to  difplay 
the  fincerity  of  Cortez's  heart,  as  an  eye-witnefs  of  all  his  proceedings  :  he  next 
affured  him,  That  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain  any  thing  he  mould 
propofe,  provided  it  was  reafonable,  and  conducive  to  the  public  fervice  ;  re- 
prefenting  the  hazard  that  both  ran  by  fuch  mifunderftandings,  and  the  advan- 
tage which  would  accrue  to  Velai'quez,  if  Narvaez  would  co-operate  with  Cortez, 
in  order  to  complete  the  conquell  :  and  he  concluded  with  oblerving,  That 
Narvaez,  having  an  army  at  his  command,  ought  to  weigh  its  deftination  with 
the  prefent  pofture  of  affairs  -,  a  point  which  mull  be  prefuppofed  in  his  inftruc- 
tions,  it  being  always  left  to  the  difcrerion  of  the  general  to  chufe  the  means  by 
which  he  might  accomplifh  the  end  propofed  by  any  armament,  left  in  the 
execution  of  abfolute  orders,  by  the  change  of  times  and  circumftances,  lie 
fhould  defeat  their  intention. 

*  De  Soils,  lib.  iv.  c.  7, 
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The  anfwer  of  Narvaez  was  precipitate  and  confufed.  It  was  i.nconfiitent,  he  CHAP.  V. 
faid,  with  the  character  of  Velafquez  to  treat  with  a  rebellious  ilibje£r,  whole  ^D~.^~7q. 
•chalti  lenient  was  the  firft  and  principal  bufinefs  of  the  army  he  had  under  his 
command  •,  that  he  would  immediately  proclaim  as  traitors  all  who  efpoufed  the 
intereft  of  that  rebel;  and  that  he  had  brought  with  him  fufficient  force  to  (hatch 
theconqueft  out  of  the  hands  of  Cortcz,  without  having  occafion  ror  the  advice 
of  thofe,  who  being  equally  guilty,  had  an  equal  intereft  in  preventing  the 
execution  of  juftice.  The  reverend  father  replied  with  moderation  and  adchefs, 
but  without  effecT: ;  he  therefore  proceeded  to  execute  the  other  part  (;f  his  h- 
ftruclions.  He  vifited  the  fecretary  Duero,  and  the  licentiate  Dayllcn,  whom 
he  found  extremely  well  dilpoied  towards  a  reconciliation.  They  even  pro- 
mifed  to  affift,  with  all  their  influence,  the  purport  of  his  difpatches,  and  loudty 
condemned  the  inexorable  feverity  and  injudicious  vehemence  of  Narvacz.  Ol- 
medo  afterwards  vifited  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  his  acquaintance  ;  publifhed 
his  commiffion  ;  endeavoured  to  fupport  the  good  intentions  of  Cortez,  and  to 
gain  them  to  his  intereft,  by  a  pompous  difplay  of  his  valour,  humanity,  juftice, 
-and  generofity  ;  delivered  his  prefents  with  judgment,  and  had  reafon  to  hope  he 
ihould  be  able  to  form  a  large  party  in  favour  of  an  accommodation,  when  Nar- 
vaez,  having  notice  of  what  was  pra&ifing  in  the  camp,  ordered  the  prieft  to  be 
brought  before  him,  abuied  him  as  a  mutinous  and  ieditious  traitor,  threatened 
him  with  imprifonment,  and  commanded  him  inftantly  to  leave  Zempoaila  *. 

Vafquez  Dayllon,  deputy  from  the  royal  chamber  of  audience  at  St.  Domingo, 
as  already  oblerved,  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  matter,  than  he  propofed 
that  a  council  of  war  ihould  be  held,  before  the  departure  of  father  Olmedo,  in 
order  to  deliberate  on  a  proper  anfwer  to  the  embaffy  fent  by  Cortez,  as  he  feemed 
iincerely  inclined  to  peace,  and  it  appeared  to  be  no  difficult  undertaking  to 
eftablifh  it  on  terms  advantageous  to  all.  In  this  propofition  he  was  feconded  by 
lome  of  the  principal  officers :  but  Narvaez,  at  once  to  put  a  flop  to  all  fuch  pro- 
ceedings, made  a  folemn  declaration  of  war  againft  Cortez,  pronouncing  him  a 
rebel  and  a  traitor  to  the  king,  and  offering  a  confiderable  reward  to  any  one 
who  fhould  either  feize  or  kill  him.  He  at  the  fame  time  ordered  the  army  to  be 
in  readinefs  to  march,  and  this  declaration  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  head  of  the 
troops.  Enraged  at  fuch  violent  meafures,  Dayllon  refolved  to  exert  that  au- 
thority with  which  he  was  vefted  :  he  commanded  the  crier  to  defift,  and  pub- 
licly prohibited  Narvaez  to  ftir  from  Zempoaila,  under  pain  of  death,  or  em- 
ploy his  forces  againft  their  friends  and  countrymen,  without  the  unanimous 
confent  of  the  army.  He  enjoined  the  officers  and  foldiers  not  to  obey  him  in 
fhedding  the  blood  of  their  fellow  fubjeels,  and  perfifted  with  fo  much  refolu- 
tion  in  enforcing  his  commands,  that  Narvaez,  forgetting  all  regard  to  his  pub- 
lic character,  ordered  him  to  be  feized,  and  carried  on  board  a  veffel  deftined 
for  the  ifland  of  Cuba. 

*  Herrera,  dec.  U.  Jib.  vii.  c.  4.     Dc  Solis,  Jib.  iv.   c.  6.  f  Id.  ibid. 
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Senfible  that  he  could  now  expect  no  farther  anfwer,  and  that  his  perfon  was 
even  in  danger,  father  Olmedo  left  the  camp  of  Narvaez,  much  mortified  at  the 
little  fuccefs  of  his  negociation,  and  yet  more  at  the  infolent  contempt  with  which 
he  had  been  treated  •,  and  this  contempt,  together  with  the  violence  offered  to 
Dayllon,  had  fuch  an  effect  on  the  army,  that  a  general  diffatisfaction  foon  ap- 
peared, both  among  officers  and  foldiers.  Even  thofe  who  had  no  regard  for 
Cortez,  were  incenied  at  the  blind  and  impetuous  reientment  of  Narvaez  ;  and 
when  once  their  own  general  had  forfeited  their  citeem,  it  was  an  eafy  tranfition 
to  beftow  it  on  his  more  brilliant  rival.  Accordingly  fome  of  the  foldiers 
deferted,  and  joined  the  garrifon  of  Villa  Rica;  while  others,  by  their  mur- 
murings,  fufficicntly  difcovered  their  difiike  to  the  caufe  in  which  they  were 
engaged  *. 

The  ill  fuccefs  of  Olmedo's  negociation  did  not  in  the  lead  furprife  Cortez  :  it 
only  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  of  the  untraceable  arro- 
gance of  Narvaez  ;  and  the  information  which  he  received  from  that  venerable 
ecclefiaftic  of  the  difcontents  in  the  army  of  his  rival,  infpired  him  with  the  molt 
ianguine  hopes.  He  affcmbled  his  officers,  communicated  to  them  his  informa- 
tion, and  his  own  thoughts  on  the  ftate  of  affairs.  They  deliberated  in  a  body, 
without  leaving  the  apartment  ;  and  after  weighing  the  inconveniencies  on  all 
fides,  it  was  determined  to  take  the  field  with  what  troops  they  could  lately  with- 
draw from  Mexico,  and  with  thefe  to  march  towards  Zempoalla,  but  without 
abandoning  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation.  They  defigned  to  halt  in  fome  con- 
federate town,  in  order  to  make  a  fecond  declaration  of  their  pacific  inclinations  •, 
and  where  they  would  have  the  double  advantage  of  treating  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  of  receiving  fuch  of  Narvaez's  people  as  might  be  dilpofed  to  join 
them.  This  relblution  was  immediately  publifhed  among  the  foldiers,  and  re- 
ceived with  applaufe  and  chearfulnefs.  They  were  not  ignorant  of  the  vail 
inequality  of  numbers  between  them  and  their  adverfaries  ;  yet  were  they  fo  far 
from  dilcovcring  any  figns  of  fear,  fo  great  was  their  confidence  in  their  leader, 
that  Cortez  found  it  neceffary  to  exert  all  his  authority,  in  cider  to  oblige  fuch 
a  number  as  was  requifite  to  remain  in  Mexico  -f-. 

The  general's  nextcare  was  to  acquaint  Montezuma  of  his  intended  journey,  but 
conceal  from  him  its.caufe.  For  this  purpofe  he  repaired  to  the  emperor's  apart- 
ment, and  told  him,  That  the  Spaniffi  captain  who  lately  arrived  at  Zempoalla, 
had  given  fome  proofs  of  a  dilbrderly  paffion,  occafioned  chiefly  by  mifinforma- 
tion,  which  made  it  neceffary  for  him  to  march  thither  with  part  of  his  forces,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  bad  confequences  that  might  enfue  from  ftuh  falfe  repre- 
sentations, by  difpofing  the  mind  of  that  officer  and  his  troops  to  refpccT:  the 
Mexicans,  as  a  people  now  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Spain  :  that  he 
would  immediately  let  out  on  his  journey,  left  the  approach  of  an  army,  fo  little 
dilciplined,  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  might  occafion  fome  difturb. 
ance  among  the  vaffais  of  his  imperial  majefty.     After  this  artful  manner  did 

*   Ui  f-ipra.  f  De  Solis,   lib  iv.   c.  7. 
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Cortez  endeavour  to  difguife  the  difpute  between  hirffelf  and  Narvaez  ;  and 
Montezuma,  who  was  already  informed  of  the  violences  exercifed  by  the 
Spaniards  at  Zempoalla,  greatly  applauded  his  defign,  and  offered  him  his  aflift- 
ance,  in  cafe  Narvaez  continued  refractory.  Cortez  thanked  him  for  the  friendly 
offer  ;  but  as  he  placed  little  confidence  in  the  Mexicans,  he  declined  the  fuc- 
cours,  not  chufing  to  admit  fufpicious  auxiliaries  among  his  brave  and  faithful 
veterans  *, 

Having  thus  paved  the  way  for  his  marm,  Cortez  began  to  make  the  necef- 
fary  preparations,  and  take  fuch  fteps  as  feemed  requifite  for  his  future  fecurity 
and  fuccefs.  He  committed  the  care  of  Mexico,  with  all  the  treafures  which  he 
had  amaffed,  and  what  was  of  ftill  greater  importance,  the  perfon  of  the  captive 
monarch,  to  an  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards,  under  the  command  of  Pedro  de 
Alvarado,  an  officer  of  diftinguifhed  merit,  an  expert  courtier,  and  who  flood 
h:gh  in  the  favour  of  Montezuma.  This  officer  he  charged  to  be  fo  affiduous  in 
his  civilities  to  the  emperor,  as  to  render  him  infenfible  of  his  confinement ;  and 
he  ftrictly  enjoined  the  foldiers  to  obferve  the  moft  exact  defcipline,  to  yield  im- 
plicit obedience  to  their  commander,  and  to  fhew  kindnefs  to  the  Mexicans  in 
generaJ,  but  efpecially  to  the  attendants  on  the  court.  He  fent  orders  to  San- 
doval to  meet  him,  with  all  the  Spaniards  under  his  command  ;  or  to  wait  for  him 
at  the  place  where  he  defigned  to  halt,  leaving  the  fortrefs  of  Villa  Rica  to  the 
care  of  the  confederate  Indians.  He  next  went  to  take  leave  of  Montezuma, 
who  promifed  to  remain  quietly  in  the  Spaniffi  quarters,  and  to  cultivate  the 
fame  friendfhip  with  Alvarado  which  he  had  hitherto  uniformly  maintained  with 
Cortez,  again  renewing  his  offer  of  affiftance  -f. 

The  general  next  morning  began  his  march,  following  the  road  of  Cholula, 
with  all  that  caution  which  the  fecurity  of  the  army  required,  and  which  cuftom 
had  now  made  eafy  to  the  foldiers,  grown  perfect  by  long  experience  in  the  practice 
of  war,  inured  to  the  hardfhips  which  attend  it,  and  accuftomed  to  obey  with- 
out murmuring  or  difputing.  He  was  received  in  that  city  with  a  chearful  wel- 
come, and  thence  proceeded  for  Tlafcala  •,  on  the  way  to  which  he  was  met  by  a 
fplcndid  embafiy  from  the  republic,  and  conducted  into  the  capital  amid  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  people,  who  now  confidered  him  as  the  conqueror  of  Mexico, 
and  the  tamer  of  the  haughty  fpirit  of  Montezuma.  The  fix  thoufand  auxi- 
liaries defired  were  railed  -,  but  understanding  that  they  were  to  fight  againft  ano- 
ther body  of  Spaniards,  the  greater  part  of  them  deferted  within  a  few  leagues 
of  the  town,  and  Cortez  dilmiffed  the  reft,  left  they  fhou'd  milbehave,  when  defec- 
tion might  be  attended  with  more  dangerous  confequences  J. 

Soon  after  Cortez  left  Tlafcala,  he  was  joined  by  Sandoval,  and  the  sarrifon  of 
Villa  Rica,  when  muftering  hu  army,  he  found  that  it  confifted  of  no  more  than 
two  hundred  and  leventy-fix  Spaniards,  including  officers.  With  this  fmall  but 
firm  battalion,  he  determined  without  fear  to  face  the  enemy  ;  but  as  he  was  ftill 
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itefirous  to  jLiltify  his  conduct,  and  avoid,  if  poffible,  the  effufion  of  blood, 
he  difpatehcd  father  Qlmedo  a  fecond  time,  with  as  moderate  propofals  as  his 
pride  would  permit  him  to  offer.  Olmedo,  however,  meeting  with  no  better 
fuccels  than  in  his  former  nfgociation,  Cortez  appointed  Juan  Velafquez  de  Leon 
to  wait  on  Narvaez  •,  imagining  the  mediation  of  that  gentleman,  who  was  a 
near  relation  of  the  governor  of  Cuba,  might  be  better  accepted.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  Velafquez  to  Zempoalla,  it  was  generally  believed  he  had  relinquifhtd 
the  intcrctl  of  Cortez,  and  was  come  to  enliil  under  the  banners  of  his  kinfman  -, 
an  opinion  which  gained  lb  much  credit,  that  Narvaez  went  out  with  a  numerous 
retinue  to  receive  him.  But  that  general  was  foon  undeceived.  Velafquez  boldly 
declared  the  puipofe  of  his  vifit ;  and  enforced  his  commiffion  with  fo  much 
warmth,  ftrenuoully  vindicating  the  ch:rafler  of  Cortez,  that  Narvaez  broke  off 
the  conference  abruptly,  and  difmiffed  him  without  an  anfwer. 

This  mark  of  difrefpeft,  to  a  peribn  of  lb  much  confequence  as  Velafquez, 
^ave  umbra°e  to  many  of  Narvaez's  officers,  who  infilled  that  his  propofals  ought 
to  have  been  candidly  liftened  to,  and  an  anfwer  favourable  or  otherwife  re- 
turned ;  it  being  very  improbable  that  a  peribn  of  fo  much  honour  and  fincerity 
would  have  come  with  prepofterous  and  unreafonable  propofitions.  Thefe  dif- 
courics  palled  from  the  officers  to  the  foldiers,  who  became  lb  clamorous,  that 
Narvaez  was  obliged  to  promife,  in  order  to  quiet  them,  that  a  perfon  fhould  be 
fent  to  Cortez,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  the  whole  army,  to  apologize 
for  the  difrefpecl  (hewn  to  Velafquez,  and  inquire  into  the  fubftance  and  purport 
of  his  commiffion.  For  this  fervice  the  fecretary  Duero  was  unanimoufly 
chofen,  as  a  peribn  in  whom  both  the  malcontents  and  thofe  who  were  averfe  to 
an  accommodation  could  equally  confide. 

Duero  was  received  by  Cortez  with  all  the  refpeel  due  to  his  character,  his 
known  moderation,  and  the  friendfhip  which  he  had  always  profeffed  for  that 
commander.  Several  conferences  were  held  on  the  fubject  of  his  commiffion, 
and  every  expedient  for  overcoming  the  obftinacy  of  Narvaez  was  canvaffed. 
Cortez  is  reported  to  have  gone  fo  far,  as  to  offer  to  relinquifh  the  Mexican  ex- 
pedition to  his  competitor,  and  go  with  his  followers  in  purfuit  of  other  con- 
quefts.  But  this  conceffion  Duero  refufed  to  accept,  as  too  liberal ;  propofing 
in  its  ftead  an  interview  between  the  two  generals,  which  he  hoped  might  termi- 
nate in  a  more  equitable  treaty.  The  propofition  was  readily  accepted  by 
Cortez  ;  and  Narvaez  proceeded  fuch  a  length  as  even  to  name  the  place,  time, 
and  circumftances  of  the  meeting,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  was  contriving  an 
ambufcade  for  his  rival.  Of  this  treachery  Cortez  had  notice  from  Duero,  and 
was  fo  much  ftung  at  the  unmanly  bafenefs,  that  he  inftamly  communicated  his 
difcovery  to  Narvaez,  declaring  that  he  now  renounced  all  thoughts  of  accom- 
modation, and  remitted  his  farther  fatisfaction  to  the  decifion  of  the  fword.  The 
infidious  defigns  of  his  rival  ferved  only  to  animate  his  courage,  and  infpire  him 
with  frefh  hopes,  inftead  of  roufing  uneafy  apprehenfions  ;  for  he  very  juftly 
concluded,  that  an  officer  who  endeavoured  to  purchafe  victory  at  the  expence  of 

his 
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his  honour,  could  have  no  great  dependance  on  his  own  abilities,  or  the  valour 
and  attachment  of  his  troops  *. 

Cortez  now  purfued  his  march  with  uncommon  expedition,  and  took,  his  fta- 
tion  within  a  league  of  Zempoalla,  in  a  place  where  he  knew  he  could  not  be  at- 
tacked, his   front  being  defended   by  the  river  de  Canoas,   and  his  rear  by  the 
territory  of  Villa  Rica.     No  fooner  was  Narvaez  informed  of  the  approach  of 
his  rival,  than  he  drew  out  his  troops,  with   an  eagernefs  and  confidence    of 
victory  bordering  on  confuiion.     He  commanded  war  to  be  proclaimed  anew  ; 
fet  a  price  on  the  head  of  Cortez  and  fome  of  his  principal  officers ;  then  difpofing 
his  army  in  order  of  battle,  he  marched  about  a  mile,  and  halted  at  a  convenient 
poll,  vainly  imagining  that  Cortez  would  attack  him  in  the  open  field,  and  afford 
him  all  the  advantage  which  he  mult  derive  from  fuperiority  ot  numbers.     Cb- 
flinately  perfifting  in  this  opinion,  he  continued  in  his  poft  the  whole  day  ;   but 
towards  the  going  down  of  the  fun,   the  Iky  grew  dark  and  lowering,  and  the 
clouds  poured  down  fuch  a  torrent  of  rain,  that  the  raw  foldiers  clamoured 
loudly,  and  demanded  to  return  to  their  quarters.     The   officers   likewife  be- 
came impatient,  and  exprefied  their  contempt  of  that  handful  of  men,  from  the 
dread  of  which  they  were  expoied  to  ib  many  inconveniencies  •,    their  general 
being  no  lefs  prefumptuous,  it  was  unanimoufly   relblved  to  return   to  Zem- 
poalla f . 

Narvaez,  however,  would  not  fuft'cr  his  forces  to  feparate  that  night,  but 
lodged  them  in  the  principal  temple  of  the  city.  This  temple,  which  was  feated 
on  an  eminence,  and  fufficiently  capacious  to  lodge  the  whole  army,  confided  of 
three  towers,  or  chapels,  at  a  fmall  diitance  from  each  other,  and  which  were 
afcended  by  many  ill  contrived  fteps  that  added  to  the  fecurity  of  the  height. 
The  rails  at  the  foot  of  the  ftairs  Narvaez  fortified  with  his  artillery.  For  him- 
felf  he  chofe  the  middle  tower,  to  which  he  retired  with  fome  of  his  principal 
officers,  and  about  an  hundred  foldiers  in  whole  fidelity  he  could  confide.  The 
reft  of  his  troops  he  lodged  in  the  two  fide  towers  -,  after  fending  out  a  party  of 
horfe  to  fcour  the  neighbourhood,  and  porting  two  centinels  at  the  avenues. 
Thele  precautions  being  taken,  Narvaez  thought  himlelf  fecure,  and  the  night  was 
devoted  to  fleep. 

Of  this  fecurity  Cortez  had  information  from  his  friend  Duero ;  in  order, 
as  is  laid,  that  he  might  pals  the  night  more  compoiedly,  rather  than  with  any 
intention  to  excite  him  to  new  defigns.  But  whatever  might  be  the  motive  for 
fuch  notice,  Cortez  determined  as  loon  as  he  received  it,  to  lay  hold  of  the  fa- 
vourable opportunity  which  it  invited  him  to  mark  with  fuccefs.  He  imme- 
diately afiembled  his  troops,  and  oblerved  with  particular  fatisfa&ion,  that  they 
were  ftiil  active  and  fit  for  fervice,  though  the  tempeft  continued  with  exceffive 
violence,  and  they  had  no  tents  or  other  covering  to  fhield  themfelves  from 
its   rage.     Inured   to  toils,   thefe  hardy  veterans  obeyed  without  once  com. 
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plaining,  or  inquiring  the  caufc  of  fo  unexpected  a  motion  :  fo  great  was  their 
confidence  in  their  leader! — Having  paffed  the  river  de  Canoas  with  difficulty, 
the  water  almoft  reaching  to  their  chins,  Cortez  addrcffed  them  in  a  (hort  fpeech, 
in  which  he  made  them  acquainted  with  the  defign  of  the  march  •,  the  fituation 
of  the  enemy  ;  the  facility  with  which  they  might  be  attacked  •,  the  great  proba- 
bility of  victory,  and  the  powerful  motives  which  they  had  to  urge  them  on  to  a 
deiperate  effort  of  valour. 

"  This  night,  my  friends,"  faid  he,  "  this  night  hath  Heaven  vouchfafed  to 
put  into  our  hands  the  moft  favourable  opportunity  that  defire  itfelf  could  frame  : 
this  night  fliall  you  be  witnefTcs  of  the  great  confidence  which  I  repofe  in  your 
courage  ;  and  ]  am  bound  to  con'efs,  that  it  is  your  known  valour  alone  which 
infpires  me  with  the  bold  refolution.  A  few  hours  ago  we  expected  the  enemy 
in  our  camp,  in  hopes  of  vanquishing  them  by  the  advantage  of  this  river,  which 
we  have  paffed  with  fo  much  difficulty  and  danger  •,  now  we  have  them  fupinely 
carelefs,  difunited  and  unarmed,  the  very  contempt  in  which  they  hold  us  fight- 
ing on  our  fide.  From  the  fhamefol  impatience  with  which  they  quitted  the 
field,  flying  from  the  inclemency  of  the  night,  a  flight  inconveniency  of  nature  ! 
we  may  readily  gather  what  life  thofe  men  will  make  of  that  eafe  which  they 
fought  with  fuch  pufillanimous  weaknefs,  and  enjoy  without  fear  or  fufpicion  : 
they  will  devote  it  to  fleep.  Narvaez  is  a  (tranger  to  that  vigilance  which  the 
accidents  of  war  render  necefiary  :  his  foldiers  are,  in  general,  men  picked  up 
in  hade,  who  have  never  feen  fervice,  and  will  find  it  no  eafy  matter  to  aliume 
their  arms,  and  rally  in  the  obfeurity  of  night,  when  the  furprife  and  terror  of 
an  unexpected  attack  will  more  than  compenlate  for  our  inferiority  in  numbers. 
Many  of  them  are  difiatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  their  commander  ;  nor  are 
there  wanting  fome  who  favour  our  party,  and  not  a  few  who  hold  this  war  in 
deteflation:  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  muft  be  treated  like  enemies,  till  they 
declare  themfelves  ;  for  fhould  they  overcome  us,  we  ("hall  fnare  the  fate  of  re- 
bels and  traitors.  They  come  to  take  from  you  all  that  you  have  acquired  :  they 
afpire  at  no  lefs  than  to  be  the  abfolute  lords  of  your  liberties,  lives,  and  hopes. 
They  will  call  our  victories  theirs,  theirs  the  land  which  you  have  conquered,  at 
the  expence  of  your  fweat  and  your  blood,  and  theirs  the  glory  of  your  heroic 
pioits.  The  only  way  to  prevent  thefe  evils,  is  to  behave  yourfelves  this  night 
with  your  wonted  intrepidity.  You  are  better  able  to  execute  than  I  am  to  dic- 
tate :  hold  fafl:  your  arms,  and  forget  not  your  cuilom  of  conquering.  I  will  be 
•your  inleparable  companion  in  all  the  danger,  and  feek  lefs  to  encourage  you  by 
my  words  than  to  perluade  you  by  my  example  *." 

The  troops  were  fo  much  inflamed  by  this  fpeech,  that  Cortez  found  occafion 
to  moderate  their  ardour,  by  reminding  them  of  the  importance  of  exact  difci- 
pline  and  coolnefe  in  aftion.  They  all  acknowledged  the  wifdom  of  his  refolu- 
tion, and  expreffed  their  determination  to  conquer,  or  die  fighting  by  his  fide  : 
fome  even  went  fo  far,  as  to  defire  him  to  take  heed  not  to  be  enlhared  by  any 

*  Id.  ibid. 
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terms  •,  for  if  he  offered  to  think  of  an  accommodation,  they  would  inftantly 
withdraw  their  obedience.  Cortez  was  rather  pleafed  than  offended  at  this  free- 
dom, and  without  lofs  of  time  divided  his  men  into  three  bodies,  which  were  to 
fucceed  each  ether  in  the  alTault.  At  the  head  of  the  firft  he  placed  Sandoval, 
with  inftruclions  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  flairs  of  the  temple,  and  fruftrate  the 
life  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  dividing  his  men  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  interrupt 
the  communication  between  the  two  towers  on  the  fides  •,  the  fecond  he  intruded 
to  Chriftoval  de  Olid,  with  orders  to  inveft  the  middle  tower,  where  Narvaez 
was  lodged,  andif  poffible  to  ieize  his  peribn.  Cortez  himlelf  commanded  the 
third,  and  l'malleft  diviilon,  which  was  to  acl:  as  a  body  of  relerve,  and  to  affift 
the  other  two  as  occafion  Ihould  require.  The  word,  or  fignal,  was  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  and  the  general  order  profound  filence,  till  fuch  time  as  the  afiaiilt  was 
made-,  when  the  drums  were  commanded  to  beat,  and  the  other  warlike  inftru- 
ments  to  found,  that  fo  unexpected  a  noife  might  ftrike  terror  into  the  enemy,  and 
increale  their  confufion. 

Thefe  commands  being  iiTUed,  Co-rtez  continued  his  march  in  a  flow  pace, 
that  the  troups  might  be  leis  fatigued  when  they  arrived  at  Zempoalla,  and  the 
enemy  lunk  in  more  profound  repoie.  But  before  he  had  proceeded  above  half 
a  league,  his  fcouts  returned  with  one  of  Narvaez's  centinels,  whom  they  had 
made  prifoner,  and  informed  him  that  the  other  had  made  his  efcape.  This  ac- 
cident deftroyed  the  hope  of  finding  a  fleeping  enemy  ;  Cortez,  therefore,  ordered 
the  troops  to  quicken  their  pace,  that  he  might  at  leaff  arrive  before  his  rival  had 
time  to  make  a  proper  difpolition.  They  now  advanced  with  the  utmofl  expedi- 
tion ;  and  when  they  came  near  the  town,  they  left  their  horles,  baggage,  and 
other  incumbrances,  at  a  brook  a  little  out  of  the  road.  But  the  centinel,  whole 
fear  lent  him  wings,  arrived  fotne  minutes  before  them,  and  inftantly  gave  the 
alarm,  calling  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  The  enemy  is  upon  us  !"— Thole  who 
were  mo  ft  alert  betook  themfelves  to  arms,  and  brought  tiie  centinel  before 
Narvaez  ;  who  after  afking  him  fome  queftions,  treated  his  intelligence  with  deri- 
fion,  holding  it  impoffibie  that  Cortez,  with  his  fmall  battallion,  Ihould  have  the 
preemption  to  attack  him  in  his  quarters,  or  that  he  could  pafs  the  river,  and 
continue  his  march  in  a  night  fo  dark  and  tempeftuous  *. 

Cortez  reached  Zempoalla  a  little  paft  midnight,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
efcape  the  body  of  cavalry  fent  to  fcour  the  country.  He  entered  the  town,  and 
arrived  at  the  temple,  without  being  challenged  by  any  of  the  enemy's  out- 
guards.  The  fignal  for  the  afiault  was  inftantly  given  ;  and  Sandoval  and  his 
party  were  mounting  the  fteps,  according  to  their  inftrudions,  before  they  were 
discovered.  Some  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  artillery  now  heard  the  noife  ; 
and  one  cannon  was  fired,  which  killed  two  of  Cortez's  men,  and  fpread  a  general 
alarm,  but  the  reft  rufhed  on  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  the  other  guns  could 
not  be  dilcharged.  This  alarm  was  immediately  fucceeded  by  the  noife  of  drums 
and  confufed  voices.     Thofe  who  were  neareft  at  hand  repaired  to  the  defence  of 

*  Herrera,  dec.  II,  lib.  viii,  c.  I.     De  Soils,  lib.  iv.  c  9,   10. 
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BOOR!,  the  ftairs ;  the  oppofition  increafed  -,  and  Sandoval  wou'd  have  found  it  impqffi- 
^-^v^-'  ble  to  fucceed  in  the  execution  of  his  orders,  by  reaibn  of  the  diladvantage  of 
the  ground,  and  the  fuperior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  had  he  not  been  opportunely 
fupported  by  the  fecond  divifion  under Chriftoval  deOlid,  and  by  Conez  in  per- 
fon  •,  who,  leaving  his  rear  formed,  flung  himfelf  fword  in  hand  into  the  hotted 
part  of  the  engagement.  His  troops,  animated  by  his  voice  and  example,  loon 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  artillery.  Some  fled  to  their  quarters,  others  re- 
paired to  the  gate  of  the  principal  tower,  where  the  difpute  again  began,  and  was 
continued  for  fome  time  with  equal  courage  on  both  fides.  Narvaez,  no  lels 
brave  in  action  than  arrogant  in  temper,  had  armed  himfelf  in  hade,  and  was  en- 
couraging his  men  to  a  vigorous  defence,  when  one  of  Corccz's  ibldiers  let  fire  to 
the  reeds  with  which  the  tower  was  covered,  and  obliged  him  to  tally  out.  In  the 
firft  rencounter  he  was  druck  in  the  eye  by  a  fpear,  and  falling  on  the  ground, 
was  dragged  down  the  ffeps,  and  inftantly  clapt  in  fetters.  The  cry  of  vietoiy 
refounded  among  the  troops  of  Cortez  :  their  enemies  were  feized  with  fear  and 
confirmation  ;  and  all  who  had  fallied  out  with  their  leader,  threw  down  their 
2rms,  and  demanded  quarter.  The  two  towers  on  the  fides  were  (till,  however, 
unreduced,  and  the  officers  who  there  commanded  feemed  determined  on  a 
defperate  refifbnee  ;  but  the  darknefs  was  fo  great  that  they  could  not  didin- 
guifh  their,  friends  from  their  enemies  -,  their  own  artillery  was  turned  againft 
them  •,  and  wherever  they  cafb  their  eyes,  they  beheld  lights  gleaming  through 
the  obfeurity  of  night,  which  though  proceeding  only  from  a  kind  of  glow- 
worms, their  affrighted  imaginations  reprefented  as  the  lighted  matches,  fire-locks 
being  then  unknown,  of  numerous  files  of  mufketeers  *i  The  Ibldiers,  under 
the  influence  of  this  apprehenfion,  obliged  their  officers  to  capitulate,  and  all 
iubmitted  to  the  conquerors  before  morning. 

This  important  victory  was  gained  with  the  lofs  of  only  four  Ibldiers  on  the 
-fide  of  Cortez,  and  two  wounded.  The  enemy  had  two  officers  and  fifteen 
private  men  killed,  with  near  double  that  number  wounded.  Cortez  imme- 
diately ifTued  a  proclamation,  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  his  priibners,  offer- 
ing them  liberty  to  return  to  Cuba,  or  to  enlift  themlelves  in  his  army,  and  fhare 
his  fortune,  as  they  fhould  think  mod  eligible.  He  waited  on  Narvaez,  whole 
wound  he  had  ordered  to  be  dreffed,  and  who  laid,  on  his  approach,  in  a  tone  of 
iniulr,  "  You  have  reafon,  my  lord  Cortez,  to  value  yourfelf  on  your  good 
fortune."  The  general  replied  with  an  air  of  contempt,  That  he  might  confider 
this  victory  as  one  of  the  lead  confiderable  actions  which  he  had  performed  fince 
his  arrival  in  New  Spain.  Notwithflanding  this  feverity,  he  gave  orders  that 
Narvaez,  and  all  the  priibners,  fhould  be  humanely  treated,  but  diligently 
guarded,  led  the  fmall  number  of  their  conquerors  fhould  animate  them  to  frefh 
hoflilities.  At  break  of  day  he  was  happily  joined  by  the  two  thouland 
Chinantlan  auxiliaries,  whom  he  had  before  expected;  a  reinforcement  which 
rendered  him  perfectly  fecure  againlt  the  confequences  of  a  revolt,  as  it  not  only 

*  De  S0IJ3,  lib.  iv.  c.  10. 
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augmented  his  ftrength,  but  (hewed  Narvaez,  that  he  was  beloved,  befriended,    CHAP.  V. 
and  reflected  in  the  country.  Ai  p.  ,js4>. 

Now  it  was  that  the  enemy  beheld  their  difgrace  in  full  view.  Night  had 
concealed  from  them  the  number  of  their  adverfaries,  and  the  bad  condition  or 
their  arms  :  morning  revealed  all  :  they  curled  the  confidence  of  Narvaez  ;  and 
their  indignities  at  his  fupinenefs  made  way  for  their  efteem  of  the  vigilance,  pru- 
dence, and  undaunted  courage  of  Cortez.  All  were  charmed  with  the  generoficy 
cf  the  conqueror,  the  clemency  (hewn  to  the  priibners  in  general,  and  the  huma- 
nity and  tenderneis  to  the  fiek  and  wounded.  The  friends  of  Cortez  among  the 
troops  of  his  rival  now  laid  afide  difiimulation,  entered  freely  into  his  fer- 
vice,  and  were  followed  by  thole  who  were  lefs  affected  to  his  intereft.  They 
were  all  admitted  into  the  pretence  of  their  new  general ;  and  many  would  have 
fallen  at  his  feet,  had  he  not  prevented  them  by  his  embraces.  Every  man  gave 
in  his  name,  difputing  for  a  preference  on  the  roll  ;  nor  was  there  one  who  fo 
much  as  intimated  an  inclination  of  returning  to  Cuba.  When  Cortez  had  fuf- 
ficiently  examined  their  difpofitions,  he  ordered  their  arms  to  be  returned,  and  by 
this  mark  of  confidence  entirely  won  their  affections.  The  officers  moft  attached 
to  Narvaez  were  fent  with  their  general  prifoners  to  Villa  Rica,  where  a  proper 
garrii'on  was  eftablifhed  *.  Thus  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  hours  was  Cortez  de- 
livered, by  his  own  valour  and  fagacity,  from  a  danger  that  feemed  to  threaten 
him  with  inevitable  ruin  •,  the  lad  effort  of  his  mortal  enemy  Valafquez  was 
defeated ;  and  he  found  himfelf  not  only  pofTefied  of  a  fleet  of  eighteen  fail, 
but  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  upwards  of  one  thoufand  Spaniards,  ready  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  the  accomplifhment  of  his  high  defigns. 

But  the  combination  of  fortunate  circumftances  which  attended  this  victory, 
did  not  fo  elevate  Cortez-  as  to  render  him  unmindful  of  Alvarado,  and  the 
forces  left  behind  in  Mexico.  He  was  fenfible  of  the  danger  to  which  fuch  an 
handful  of  men  was  expofed,  in  the  heart  of  a  vaft  empire  filled  with  dilcon- 
tent  and  fedition.  Their  chief  fecurity  depended  on  Montezuma's  keeping  his 
promile  of  not  fhifting  his  quarters,  or  attempting  any  innovation  during  the  ab- 
fence  of  Cortez  ;  an  obligation  of  no  great  force  where  intereft,  inclination,  and 
policy,  united  to  oppofe  it.  Befides,  Montezuma,  however  well  affected  to  the 
Spaniards,  might  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  reprefs  the  zeal  of  his  fubjedts,  and 
prevent  them  from  embracing  this  opportunity  of  fhowei  ing  down  vengeance  on 
the  heads  of  thofe  who  held  their  fovereign  in  a  diigraceful,  though  a  kind  of 
voluntary  bondage. 

Full  of  thefe  thoughts,  Cortez  determined  to  direct  his  march  back  to  Mexico 
without  lofs  of  time  ;  and  that  no  damage  might  happen  to  the  fleet  at  Villa  Rica, 
he  ordered  the  (hips  to  be  unrigged,  and  all  their  fails  and  cordage  to  be  lodged 
in  the  fort.  He  intended  to  divide  his  forces,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  umbrage 
to  Montezuma,  by  entering  his  capital  with  fo  large  an  army  ;  but  a  letter  which 
he  received  from  Alvarado  altered  his  determination,  and  made  him  refolve  to 

*  Herrcra,  <Jec.  If.  lib.  viii.  c.  i,   2.     De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  10. 
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BOOK  I.  march  with  all  his  troops  to  the  relief  of  that  gallant  officer.  The  advices  were 
that  the  Mexicans  hail  taken  arms,  and  in  riefpite  of  Montezuma,  who  had 
facredly  obferved  his  word,  made  iV.ch  frequent  attacks  upon  the  Spanifh 
quarters,  and  with  fuch  multitudes,  that  all  the  Spaniards  muft  neceiTanly  fink 
under  the  number  of  their  enemies,  unlefs  fpeedily  fuccoured.  The  letter  was 
Brought  by  a  Spanifh  loldier,  accompanied  with  an  embafly  from  Montezuma, 
reprefentii  g  to  Cortez,  That  it  was  entirely  out  of  his  power  to  reprels  the  fury 
of  his  fubjeds  •,  that  he  would  never  abandon  Alvarado  and  the  Spaniard..,  or 
forfeit  his  word,  but  if  relief  did  not  arrive  foon,  that  he  could  not  promile  for 
the  confequences  s'. 

After  this  intelligence,  there  was  no  room  either  for  deliberation  or  delay  : 
officers  and  foldiers  unanimonfiy  declared  that  their  immediate  march  was  in- 
difpenfdble,  and  their  union  neceffary  ;  and  Montezuma's  embafly  furnifhed 
Cortez  with  a  handfome  pretext  for  leading  to  the  capital  what  might  be  deemed 
a  formidable  army,  a  thoufand  Spaniih  foot,  and  near  one  hundred  cavalry. 
For  the  greater  conveniency  of  provifions,  Cortez  divided  his  army  into  fmall 
bodies,  who  had  orders  to  take  different  routes,  and  to  meet  at  Tlafcala,  the 
general  rendezvous.  The  troops,  however,  notwithstanding  this  precaution, 
fuffered  great  hardfhips  from  hunger  and  third,  as  well  as  fatigue,  all  which 
they  bore  with  incredible  patience  :  even  the  foldiers  who  came  with  Narvaez, 
emulous  of  equalling  the  veterans,  endured  their  fufferings  without  murmuring, 
as  they  regarded  Mexico  as  the  land  of  promife,  where  they  would  be  fuffi- 
ciently  rewarded. 

The  entry  of  Cortez  into  Tlafcala  was  fplendid,  and  his  reception  hofpitable. 
Magifcatzin  lodged  him  in  his  own  houfe,  and  the  lenate  gave  orders  for  the 
whole  army  of  the  republic  to  be  in  readinefs  to  attend  him  to  Mexico  ;  but  he 
would  only  accept  of  two  thoufand  chofen  men,  that  his  army  might  not  appear  fo 
formidable  as  to  alarm  Montezuma.  On  entering  the  Mexican  dominions  he 
found,  that  difafftcuon  to  the  Spaniards  was  not  confined  to  the  capital.  The 
principal  inhabitants  had  deferted  the  towns  through  which  he  palled  ;  no  provi- 
fion  was  made  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  troops  ;  and  though  he  was  permitted  to 
advance  towards  Mexico  without  oppofition,  and  even  to  pals  the  lake,  there  were 
feveral  fufpicious  appearances  which  rendered  circumfpeftion  necefiary.  The  two 
Spaniih  brigantines  were  found  ftaved  and  half  burnt ;  the  fuburbs,  and  forts  at 
the  entrance  of  the  city  were  abandoned  j  the  bridges  ferving  for  a  communication 
between  the  fireets  were  broken  down  ;  and  all  was  wrapt  in  profound,  and  alarm- 
ing filence.  The  painful  anxiety  infpired  by  thefe  unfavourable  figns  continued, 
till  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  discovering  die  army  at  a  diftance,  railed  a  loud 
fhout,  and  difpelled  the  gloom  of  apprehenfion.  Alverado  and  his  people  ran  to 
the  gate  of  their  quarters,  and  received  their  companions  with  inexprefiible  tran- 
Iports  of  j  ;y  ;  and  Montezuma,  with  all  his  attendants,  came  to  die  outermolt 
court  to  congratulate  the  general  on  his  arrival  f . 

*  DeSclb,  lib.  iv.  c.  u.  +  Id.  ibid. 
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Cortez  is  faid  to  have  been  So  mueh  elated  with  fuccefs,  that  he  not  only  forgot,  CHAP.  V. 
on  this  occafion,  that  reSpcCt  which  he  was  accustomed  to  pay  to  Montezuma,  but  a- dVTTJ 
to  have  embittered  the  infult  by  ocpreffions  full  of  contempt  for  that  unfortunate 
prince  and  his  people  *.  But  however  this  may  have  been,  authors  being  by  no 
means  agreed  on  the  point,  his  firft  care  certainly  was  to  enquire  into  the  origin 
of  the  infurredtion,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  caufe  might  lead  him  to  a  proper 
judgement  of  the  effects,  and  enable  him  to  contrive  a  remedy  for  the  evil. 
Here  again  the  molt  resectable  authors  are  divided  ;  fume  afcribing  the  hoStili- 
ties  of  the  Mexicans  folcly  to  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  and  others 
confidering  the  violences  on  both  fides,  as  refulting  entirely  from  the  turbulent 
ambition  of  the  Mexican  nobles.  But  in  this,  as  in  molt  other  cafes,  truth 
leems  to  lie  in  a  medium  between  the  two  extremes. 

On  the  departure  of  Cortez  for  Zempoalla,  the  Mexican  nobility  flattered  them- 
felves  that  the  long  expected  opportunity  oi  restoring  their  iovereign  to  liberty,  and 
of  vindicating  theii  country  from  the  dominion  of  ftrangers,  was  at  length  arrived  • 
that  while  the  forces  of  their  opprefibrs  were  divided,  and  the  arms  of  one  party 
turned  againft  the  other,  they  might  triumph  with  greater  facility  over  both  -f-. 
With  this  view,  cofTfulrat'ons  were  held  and  ichemes  concerted.  Of  thefe  machi- 
nations Alvarado  had  intelligence  :  he  was  informed  by  his  fpies,  that  a  dano-er- 
ous  conipiracy  was  forming  acainSt  the  Spaniards  •,  nor  was  it  long  before  fame 
of  the  confpirators  themfelves  betrayed  to  him  the  whole  fecret.  Alvarado,  who 
wanted  thac  extent  of  capacity  which  had  enabled  Cortez  to  difllpate  all  the  de- 
figns  of  his  enemies,  without  affording  them  an  occafion  of  knowino-  their 
own  Strength  or  his  weaknefs,  took  no  meafures  either  for  diiconcerting  the  plans 
or  foothing  the  Spirits  of  the  Mexicans  :  he  waited  only  for  an  opportunity  of 
vengeance  ;  and  fuch  an  opportunity  offered  itfelf. 

•  A  iblemn  feftival  was  drawing  near,  which  the  Mexicans  were  annually  wont  to 
celebrate  in  the  court  of  the  great  temple,  with  thofe  public  dances  called  nutates  ■ 
conlifting  of  a  promilcuous  multitude  of  nobility  and  plebeians,  who  on  fuch  occa- 
fions  mingled  without  diftin<5tion.  This  day  was  pitched  upon  by  the  nobles  for  put- 
ting their  defign  in  execution.  Their  intention  was  to  begin  the  dance,  in  order  to 
get  the  common  people  together,  and  then  in  a  body,  followed  by  the  multitude,. 
to  proclaim  aloud  their  fbvereign's  liberty,  and  the  defence  of  their  gods.  T)k 
morning  before  the  appointed  day  fome  of  the  chief  coripirators  came  to  vifit 
Alvarado,  and  afked  his  permiffion  to  celebrate  their  feftival ;  a  formal  compli- 
ment by  whiGh  they  hoped  to  prevent  him  from  taking  umbrage  at  their  aflcm- 
bling  in  fuch  numbers,  or  being  led  byjealoufy  to  fulpecl  their  purpofe.  As  his 
lulpicions  were  not  yet  fully  confirmed,  or  becaufe  he  meant  to  be  before  hand 
with  them  in  violence,  he  granted  their  rcqueft,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  not 
go  arnied,  nor  offer  any  human  Sacrifices.  But  he  was  informed  that  very  night,, 
that  arms  were  fecrerjy  distributing  in  all  the  houfes  adjoining  to  the  temple  :  his- 

*  Ilerrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  viii.  c.  2.  t  R-obcrtfon,  Hift.  America,-  book  v. 
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doubts  vanifhed ;  and  he  formed  a  rafh  and  barbarous  refolution,  for  which  no 
apologv,  either  moral  or  political,  can  be  framed. 

Alvarado  determined  to  attack  the  Mexican  nobility  in  the  beginning  of  the 
feftival,  before  they  fhould  have  time  to  take  arms,  or  afTemble  the  populace. 
Nor  did  he  find  it  any  difficult  matter  to  put  his  bloody  defign  in  execution. 
He  went  out  accompanied  by  fifty  of  his  men,  as  if  prompted  by  curiofity  to  fee 
the  fpectacle  •,  and  while  the  Mexicans  were  in  the  height  of  their  jollity,  the 
Spaniards  fell  upon  the  unarmed  throng,  and  maffacred  a  great  number,  none 
efcaping  except  i'uch  as  made  their  way  over  the  wall  that  furrounded  the  temple, 
the  avenues  being  fecured.  The  foldiers  let  immediately  about  {tripping  the 
killed  and  wounded  of  the  rich  ornaments  which  they  wore  in  honour  of  their 
gods,  and  which  were  none  of  the  lead  motives  to  that  ad  of  barbarity  ;  and 
Alvarado,  after  indulging  them  in  this  licence,  returned  to  the  Spanifh  quarters 
in  a  kind  of  triumph,  without  once  acquainting  the  populace  with  his  reafons, 
either  real  or  pretended,  for  an  afTault  lb  deliberately  cruel  *. 

Enraged  at  the  (laughter  of  their  nobility,  and  the  lofs  of  their  jewels,  the 
Mexicans  flew  to  arms,  in  order  to  revenge  an  action  at  belt  atrocious,  but  which 
appeared  ftill  more  fo  to  thofe,  who,  unacquainted  with  the  conipiracy,  confidered 
it  as  flowing  merely  from  an  avaricious  third  of  gold.  Their  dread  of  the 
Spanifh  weapons,  and  their  inbred  refpect  for  Montezuma  vanifhed  in  a  moment : 
they  reproached  themfelves  for  their  late  ignominious  patience,  and  liftened  only 
to  their  fury.  Should  they  wait  until,  under  various  pretences,  they  were  all 
butchered  ? — Their  fovereign,  either  forgetful  of  his  office  and  dignity,  or  unable 
to  exert  it,  could  protect  them  no  longer.  Gods  and  men  allowed  them  to 
defend  themfelves,  and  arms  were  in  their  hands.  The  flame  of  patriotifm  was 
not  confined  to  the  capital,  but  fprcad  itfelf  rapidly  over  the  whole  empire,  the 
people  every  where  vowing  the  defhuction  of  the  Spaniards.  Alvarado,  in  this 
extremity,  lhewed  himfelf  as  brave,  as  he  had  been  imprudent  in  giving  caufe 
for  it.  He  doubled  Ids  guard  orr  the  emperor  •,  obliged  him  to  exert  the  re- 
mains of  his  authority  in  his  favour  ;  and  fortifying  his  quarters  in  the  beft 
manner  poflible  in  fuch  circumftances,  he  flood  out  the  ftorm,  repelling  the 
Mexicans  in  many  attacks.  Their  fury,  however,  far  from  abating  at  the  fre- 
quent and  bloody  repulfes  which  they  had  fuffered,  feemed  only  to  increafe 
with  their  lofles.  They  killed  feveral  of  the  Spaniards  ;  wounded  more  ; 
reduced  to  afnes  their  magazine  of  provifions  •,  and,  in  order  to  cut  off  their  re- 
treat, deftroyed,  as  already  obferved,  the  two  brigantines  which  Cortez  had 
built  to  command  the  lake  -f. 

Strong  as  the  antipathy  of  the  Mexicans  was  againft  the  Spaniards,  they 
not  only  neglected  to  break  down  the  bridges  on  the  caufeways,  but  permitted 

*  Dc  Soli?,  lib.  iv.  c.  12.  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  viii.  c.  z  In  order  to  cont>ad:cl  the  afll-r- 
tion  of  la*  Cafa%  who  alli-ms  that  this  maffacre  was  committed  merely  from  motives  of  avarice, 
Herrera  relis  u;,  that  the  Mexicans  had  actually  lrd  a-ms  in  the  neighbouring  'houfes,  for  the 
dePruclion  of  the  Spaniards,  "  as  was  affirmed  by  fevcra!  women,  who  always  difcovered  the 
lru:h."     Ui  fupra.  f  Herrera,  dec.  11.  lib.  viii.  c.  2. 
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Cortez,  in  the  manner  related,  to  enter  the  capital  a  fecond  time  without  opposi- 
tion. This  neglect  has  been  afcribed  by  fpme  writers  to  their  want  of  military 
forefight  •,  but  the  deftruction  of  the  brigantines  fhews  they  were  by  no  means 
destitute  of  that ;  and  as  the  former  meafure  was  foon  after  adopted,  we  cannot 
ftippofe  it  to  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  their  capacity.  Nor  did  they  let  this 
apparent  advantage  (lip,  as  fuggefted  by  other  writers,  from  their  eagernefs  in 
pulhing  on  the  fiege  of  theSpanifh  quarters ;  for  they  were  no  fooner  informed 
of  the  approach  of  Cortez,  than  they  fufpended  all  hoftiiities,  and  this  two  or 
three  days  before  his  arrival  *.  They  could  not  be  ignorant  how  much  his  army 
was  increafed,  yet  they  left  him  a  free  entrance.  In  this  myfterious  coriducl:  there 
muft,  therefore,  have  been  fome  defign  :  the  Mexicans,  in  a  word,  having  tried 
their  ftrength  with  the  Spaniards,  appear  to  have  been  elated  at  finding  their 
enemies  not  immortal,  and  confiding  in  their  own  numbers,  to  have  deliberately 
admitted  Cortez  and  his  new  army  into  the  city,  that  they  might  afterwards  break 
down  the  bridges,  and  exterminate  them  to  a  man,  either  by  famine  or  the 
iword  -f . 

.  Cortez  was  fully  perfuaded  that  fome  fuch  defign  was  hatching  :  but  he  relied 
upon  his  own  ftrength  for  crufhing  it,  without  having  recourfe,  as  formerly,  to 
Montezuma's  authority  ;  and  (ecretly  perhaps  he  was  not  difpleafed,  that 
Alvarado  had  furnimed  him  with  fo  good  a  pretext  for  beginning  the  violent 
conqueft,  and  plundering  of  fo  rich  a  city.  His  behaviour  to  that  officer, 
however,  fpoke  a  different  language:  he  not  only  blamed  Alvarado  for  neglect- 
ing to  inform  the  people  of  the  confpiracy,  but  for  not  conlulting  Montezuma 
before  he  took  any  ftep  in  regard  to  it,  as  both  muft  now  confider  the  (laughter 
of  the  Mexican  nobility  as  an  adt  of  wanton  cruelty  and  avarice  ;  and  he  re- 
ielved  to  take  the  firft  opportunity,  if  we  may  credit  de  Solis,  to  undeceive  the 
populace,  and  weaken  the  faction  of  the  nobles  +. 

The  Mexicans  kept  clofe  all  the  evening  on  which  Cortez  arrived,  nor  was 
the  quiet  of  the  night  difturbed.  Morning  came  without  any  alarm  •,  and  the 
general  observing  that  the  fame  lufpicious  filence  reigned  as  the  day  before,  he 
difpatched  Diego  de  Ordaz,  with  a  party  of  four  hundred  Spaniards  and  Tlafca- 
lans,  to  fcour  the  ftreets,  and  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  the  caufe  of  this  myfteri- 
ous ftillnefs.  Ordaz  had  not  advanced  a  great  way,  when  he  difcovered  an  armed 
party,  fent  out  probably  as  a  decoy  to  draw  him  into  danger,  and  which  had  the 
effecti  The  party  retreated,  and  he  purfued,  in  hopes  of  taking  fome  prifoners 
fron>whom  -he  might  extort  intelligence  :  but  before  he  was  able  to  effect:  his 
purpofe,  he  found  himfelf  inclofed  between  two  vaft  armies,  both  which  attacked 
him  at  the  fame  time-,  while  in  the  windows  and  galleries  of  the  houfes  appeared  a 
third  body  of  enemies,  who  poured  down  fuch  fhowersof  (tones,  arrows,  and  darts 
as  obfcured  the  (ley,  and  quite  covered  the  Spaniards.     Ordaz,  who  on  this  occa- 

*   De  Soli?,  lib.  iv.  c«  iz.  f  This  conjecture,  founded  on  circum (lances,  is  fupported 

by  a  fail  fiom  Herrera,  who  informs  us,  that  the  Mexicans  flood  at  their  deer?,  "  and  feemed  to 
threaten  as  the  Spaniards  paffed."  £  Hilt,  de,  las  Conq.  de  Mexico,  lib,  iv,  c.  12. 
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fion  ftood  in  need  of  all  his  valour  and  experience,,  formed  a  double  fronts  in, 
order  to  refill  with  fwords  and  P&£?  [he  two  torrents  of  enemies  below,  and- 
plied  thofe  above  with  his  fire-arms.  This  dilpofuion  was  certainly  the  mod 
judicious  that  could  have  been  deviled  in  his  circumftances  ;  but  his  chief  ad- 
vantage, without  which  all  his  firmnefs  and  addrefs  would  have  proved  ineffi- 
cient to  extricate  him  from  the  preffing  danger,  arole  from  the  impatient 
ardour  of  the  Mexicans,  who  haftened  on  fo  tumultuoudy,  as  to  obftruct  each 
other  by  their  numbers,  and  foon '  left  nothing  elfe  to  the  Spaniards  but  to  maf- 
facre  without  refinance.  The  fire-arms  cleared  the  galleries,  and  the  carnage  be- 
low was  fp  dreadful,  that  the  Mexicans,  at  laft,  lofing  courage,  retired  to  a 
diftance,  and  ufed  revilings  and  menaces  inftead  of  blows..  Ordaz,  who  was  only 
fenr.  to  make  difcoveries,  did  not  think  it  advileable  to  purfue  his  victory  ;  he 
therefore  retreated  to  his  quarters,  in  the  fame  difpofition  as  when  he  was  clofely 
charged  by  the  enemy.  After  fome  difficulty  he  joined  Cortez,  having  lefteighc; 
men  dead  on  the  fpot,  hirnfelf  with  almoft  all  his  party  being  wounded*. 

This  daring  proof  of  the  refentment  of  the  Mexicans  made  Cortez  fenfible, 
that  any  attempt  to  recoyer  their  confidence  would  now  be  ineffectual  ;  that  it 
could  only  ferve  to  diminifh  his  reputation,,  and  encourage  the  enemy,  by  con- 
vincing them  he  flood  in  awe  of  their  numbers.  He  therefore  determined  to 
oblige  them,  by  fome  fignal  blow,  to  make  the  firft  advances  towards  an  accom- 
modation-, for  which  purpofe,  he  was  preparing  to  fally  forth  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops,  in  hopes  that  the  vigour  of  fuch  a  collected  effort  would  bring 
them  to  terms,  when, the  enemy  anticipated  his  defign.  After  the  retreat  of 
Diego  de  Ordaz,  which  the  Mexicans  confidered  as  no  better  than  a  flight,  they, 
halted  at  fome  diftance  from  the  Spanifh  quarters,,  and  formed  the  bold  refolu- 
tjon  of  attacking  the  palacs  on  all  fides.  The  adjacent  ftreets  were  immediately 
filled  with  armed  men  ;  and  when  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  affault,  the 
drums  and  fhells  gave  the  dreadful  fignal.  The  Mexican  vanguard  was  com- 
pofed  of  companies  of  archers,  who  were  intended  to  clear  the  walls,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  approach  of  the  centre  and  rear.  They  all  advanced  with  presta- 
tion and  fury  •,  and  the  difcharge  of  arrows,  being  deftined  to  cover  the  efcalade, 
was  fo  incredibly  thick,  that  the  Spaniards  found  the  utmoft  difficulty  in  defend- 
ing the  ramparts.  The  artillery  and  fmall  arms  made  dreadful  havock  among 
the  enemy  ;  yet  fuch  was  the  obftinate  valour  of  the  Mexicans,  who  came  deter- 
mined to  conquer  or  die,,  that  they  intrepidly  advanced  to  fill  up  the  chafms  left 
by  the  fallen,  trampling,  without  fear  or  difmay,  on  the  bodies  of  the  killed  and 
wounded,  until  they  themfelves  met  the  fame  fate,  and  were  fucceeded  by  other 
combatants,  no  lefs  brave,  and  eager  on  vengeance. 

Nothing  was  left  untried  by  the  Mexicans  to  gain  poffeffion  of  the  ramparts. 
Several  of  them  attempted  to  fcale  the  fortifications  at  the  very  mouths  of  the 
Spanifh  cannon ;  others  endeavoured  to  force  open  the  gates,  or  break  down  the 
walls  with  ill-contrived  inftruments ;  many  mounted  upon  the  fhoulders  of  their 

*•  Id.  ibid. 
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companions,  that  their  weapons  might  do  more  execution  ;  and  great  numbers  GHAP.  V 
formed  their  fpears  into  ladders,  by  which  they  attempted  to  gain  the  windows 
and  terraces.  They  all  txpoied  themfelvts,  without  reier.ve,  to  danger,  and  per- 
formed actions  of  the  moft  impettious  valour  and  lavage  ferocity.  At  laft  night 
ieafonably  interpofed,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat  before  they  were  vanquifhed, 
out  of  aiuperftitious  cuftom  which  prevailed,  as  already  obferved,  among  all  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Spain,  of  never  fighting  during  the  abfence  of  the  fun's  in- 
fluence. 

But,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  the  fuperfcition  of  the  Mexicans  was  not  able  en- 
tirely to  fubdue  their  ardour.  They  continued  during  the  night  to  fhoot  at  a 
dittance  with  fired  arrows  ;  which  letting  the  buildings  of  the  palace  in  flames, 
obliged  the  Spaniards  to  break  down  fome  walls,  to  cut  off  the  communication  be- 
tween the  houfes,  and  afterwards  toil  with  indefatigable  induftry,  in  order  to  re- 
pair thofe  breaches,  which  would  ferve  as  an  inlet  to  that  torrent  of  enemies 
which  they  expected  to  rufh  upon  them  as  loon  as  day  appeared.  In  this  appre- 
henfion  they  were  deceived ;  for  though  the  firft  beams  of  light  had  fcarce  declared 
the  approach]  of morning  when  the  Mexicans  come  in  view,  they  kept  at  a  diftance, 
and  endeavoured  to  provoke  the  Spaniards  to  quit  their  walls  by  the  moft  injuri- 
ous expreflions.  They  oftentatioufly  dared  them  to  battle,  treating  them  as 
cowards  for  lurking  behind  their  entrenchments  •,  and  the  general,  who  had  be- 
fore refolved  upon  a  fally  that  day,  laid  hold  of  this  provocation  as.an  incentive 
to  fire  the  minds  of,  his  people. 

Conformable  to  this  refolution,  Cortez  drew  out  the  whole  body  of  his  troops,., 
leaving  only  fuch  a  garrifon  as  was  neceflary  for  the  fecurity  of  the  quarters  ; 
and  after  whetting  their  courage  by  a  fhort  fpeech, .representing  the  neceffity  they 
were  under  of  giving  the  enemy  fome  fignal  proof  of  their  prowels,  he  divided 
them  into  three  battalions,  each  confifting  of  Spaniards  and  Tlafcalans,  and. 
formed  with  a  double  front,  in  the  manner  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  by  Diego 
de  Ordaz.  Two  of  thefe  battalions  he  ordered  to  clear  the  crofs  ftreets,  and. 
the  third,  compofed  of  his  belt  troops,  at  the  head  of  which  he  marched  in  per- 
fon,  took  the  ftreet  of  Tacuba,  where  the  greateft  body  of  the  enemy  was 
pofted.  The  three  battalions  engaged  at  once-,  and  the  Mexicans  both  gave 
and  received  the  charge  with  firmnefs,  venturing  to  come  to  the  pufh  of  fpears 
with  the  Spaniards.  The  fire-arms,  which  were  levelled  at  the  galleries  and 
windows,  could  not  put  a  flop  to  the  fhowers  of  ftones  inceffantly  poured  down  ; . 
it  was  therefore  neceflary  to  fet  diverfe  houfes  on  fire,  in  order  to  check  an  evil 
for  which  there  was  no  other  remedy. 

After  an  obftinate  engagement,  in  which  multitudes  were  (lain,  the  Mexicans  at 
laft  gave  way  before  the  fuperior  arms  and  difcipline,  rather  than  the  valour  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  were  purfued  from  ftreet  to  ftreet,.  into  a  great  fquare,  where  they 
made  their  laft  effort,,. and  were  totally  routed.  The  flight  was  confuted  and  dis- 
orderly, the  wounded  being  trampled  to  death  by  the  flying  •,.  and  the  daughter- 
would  have  been  ftill  more  dreadful,  had  not  Cortez  put  a  ftop  to  the  purfuit, 
in  hopes  of  inducing  the  enemy,  by  this  act  of  moderation,  to  fue  for  terms. 

Already 
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Already  the  carnage  was  fo  great  that  the  canals  were  tinged  with  blood,  and  the 
ftreets  filled  with  heaps  of  dead  bodies  •,  but  the  lois  on  the  fide  of  the  Mexicans 
could  not  be  diftinctly  computed.  Cortez  had  twelve  fokliers  killed,  and  a  much 
greater  number  .wounded*  a  cheap  price  for  victory,  had  the  action  been  decifive, 
or  the  conqueror  in  a  better  condition  to  fupport  the  lofs  of  his  men.  The  en- 
gagement lulled  the  whole  morning,  and  the  Spaniards  were  frequently  hard  pref- 
ied.  In  purfuing  they  were  obliged  to  fill  up  ditches,  and  fuilain  at  the  fame 
time  the  charge  of  the  enemy,  who  returned  in  fwarms  on  every  new  obftruction. 
The  Tlafcalans  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  and  fought  with  order  and  regula- 
rity :  every  individual,  in  a  word,  fully  difcharged  his  duty  ;  and  Cortez,  in  par- 
ticular, dil played  all  the  qualities  of  a  foldier  and  commander,  being  no  lefs  active 
with  his  arm  than  vigilant  with  his  eye". 

A  fufpenfioh  of  holtilities,  as  if  by  mutual  agreement,  was  the  ccnfequence  of 
this  trial  of  ftrength,  both  parties  taking  breath,  in  order  to  renew  their  efforts 
with  frefh  vigour.  Meanwhile  Cortez  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  which 
this  interval  afforded  him,  of  making  overtures  of  peace,  by  means  of  fome  of 
Montezuma's  attendants.  He  was  induced  to  this  mealure  by  obferving  that 
the  Mexicans,  who  crowded  in  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  like  the  head  of  the 
Hydra,  only  multiplied  by  their  lolTes,  and  feemed  to  gather  new  life  under  the 
llroke  levelled  for  their  deiliuction.  His  propolals,  however,  were  rejected,  to 
the  great  grief  of  Montezuma,  who  now  began  to  be  much  alarmed,  left  his 
tumultuous  fubjects  fiiould  entirely  throw  off  their  allegiance,  and  lofe  all  dread 
of  his  authority.  Some  of  the  perfons  appointed  to  conduct  the  negociation  re- 
turned forely  treated,  and  others  remained  with  the  enemy.  Among  thefe  was 
Quilavaca,  king  of  Iztacpalapa,  Montezuma's  brother,  whom  the  malcontents 
choie  for  their  leader  f. 

All  hopes  of  accommodation  now  vanifned,  and  Cortez  made  preparations 
both  for  refilling  the  prodigious  number  of  his  enemies,  and  for  attacking  them 
to  advantage,  by  fecuring  his  own  people  from  the  fhowers  of  flones,  darts,  and 
arrows,  difcharged  from  the  windows  and  galleries  of  the  houfes.  With  this 
view  he  ordered  four  wooden  towers  to  be  built.  Thefe  towers,  each  of 
which  was  capable  of  containing  thirty  men,  were  fo  conftructed  as  to  move 
upon  wheels,  without  much  difficulty  :  they  were  covered  with  planks  three 
inches  thick,  and  furnifhed  in  the  front  and  fides  with  openings,  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  dilcharging  under  cover.  Even  the  novelty  of  iuch  machines,  he  ex- 
pected, would  flrike  terror  into  the  enemy.  When  every  thing  was  in  readinefs, 
the  general  made  a  fecond  faily  in  perfon,  at  the  head  of  the  bulk  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  all  the  Tlalcalans;'  /aking  with  him  fome  pieces  of  cannon,  the 
wooden  towers,  and  a  few  horfe,  to  be  tiled  whenever  they  could  act  to  advan- 
tage. All  was  in  profound  filence  when  the  Spaniards  left  their  quarters  ;  but 
Jcarce  had  they  paffed  through  one  flreet,  when  the  alternate  fhouts  of  an  innu- 
merable multitude,  intermixed  with  the  hoarfe  and  difmal  found  of  drums, 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  12.  13.    Herrera  die.  II.  lib.  viii.  c.  2,       -f  Herrera  dec.  II.  lib.  viii.  c.  2. 
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Shells,  and  other  warlike  inftruments,  made  them  fenfible  that  they  were  not  CHAP.  v. 
marching  againft  an  enemy  unprepared,  and  filled  them  with  difquietine  a  pore-  L-Cv~^~' 
hen  (ions,  3 

The  Mexicans  did  not  ftay  till  they  were  attacked :  they  came  boldly 
up  to  the  Spaniards;  gave  and  received  the  firft  charge,  without  difbrder 
or  precipitation  ;  and  when  they  found  it  necefiary  to  give  ground,  retired  to  fome 
entrenchments,  which  they  had  cut  in  the  ftreets.  Thele  they  defended  with  fo 
much  valour  and  obftinacy,  that  they  couid  only  be  difiodged  by  the  artillery. 
They  fought  with  more  regularity  than  in  any  former  engagement ;  directed 
their  courage  to  better  purpoie,  and  feemed  to  have  improved  in  the  art  of  war 
by  experience.  Their  conduct  difcovered  nothing  of  the  raftmefs  of  a  popular 
tumult:  they  appeared  to  be  under  the  command  of  judicious  officers-,  every 
dilcharge  was  deliberate  and  well  aimed  •,  and  all  their  pods  were  defended  with 
intrepidity,  and  abandoned  without  confufion.  Huge  ftones,  and  nieces  of 
rocks,  were  tumbled  down  upon  the  wooden  machines  from  the  galleries,  and 
broke  them  in  pieces.  When  they  became  fenfible  of  the  damage  fuftained  by 
the  artillery  and  mufketry,  they  retired  gradually  without  turning  their  backs, 
maintaining  a  kind  of  running  fight,  till  they  came  to  the  next  entrenchment, 
where  they  again  made  an  obftinate  ftand. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  day  the  battle  raged  •,  the  Mexicans  difputing 
every  inch  of  ground  with  fuch  well  directed  valour,  as  convinced  Cortez  of  the 
impoflibility  of  reducing  them  by  force.  The  city  received  confiderable  damage, 
many  houfes  being  burnt  down,  and  the  enemy  loft  more  men  than  in  both  the 
preceding  engagements.  But  though  repulfed,  they  were  not  defeated  :  on  the 
contrary,  they  maintained  a  retreating  fight,  till  night  feparated  the  combatants, 
and  furnifhed  Cortez  with  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  quarters  without 
relinquifhing  the  victory.  He  loft  forty  men,  chiefly  Tlafcalans  •,  fifty  Spaniards 
were  grievoufly  wounded  ;  and  among  thefe  the  general,  who  was  fhot  in  the 
left  hand  by  an  arrow,  during  the  heat  of  the  battle*.  But  his  deepeft  wound 
was  in  his  heart  ;  which  was  flung  with  grief  and  indignation  at  being  foiled 
by  an  enemy  that  he  had  held  in  contempt. 

The  more  leifure  Cortez  had  for  reflection,  the  more  keen  his  uneafinefs  grew. 
As  foon  as  he  arrived  at  his  quarters,  he  delivered  himfelf  up  to  thought,  and 
fpent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  deep  meditation  ;  but  meditation  afforded 
him  no  relief:  though  anxious  to  keep  pofiefiion  of  Mexico,  his  tortured  ima- 
gination could  fuggeft  no  means  for  maintaining  himfelf  there.  A  mixture  of 
fhame,  pride,  and  the  fire  of  his  own  ardent  genius,  impelled  him  to  new  ef- 
forts, in  order  to  fubdue  the  enemy  :  but  when  he  reflected  that,  though  con- 
ftantly  victorious,  his  very  victories  ferved  only  to  accelerate  his  ruin  $  that, 
after  all  the  multitudes  flain,  the  number  of  the  Mexicans  feemed  yet  undimi- 
niflied  ;  that,  inftead  of  being  humbled,  their  rel'entment  and  courage  encreafed 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  13. 
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with  their  lollcs  ;  and  that  they  were  daily  improving  in  the  art  ot  war,  a  faf'e 
retreat  appeared  to  be  his  only  rcfource. 

Nor  was  Montezuma  lei's  diffracted  and  embarraffed  by  contending  pafTions 
and  combating  reflections.  He  now  began  to  apprehend,  that  his  people  had 
entirely  thrown  off  their  allegiance,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Spa- 
niards •,  and  yet  he  perceived  a  referve,  on  the  fide  of  Cortez,  as  if  he  fufpected 
him  of  encouraging  his  iubixts  in  their  hoftilities.  From  the  higheft  tower  of 
the  palace  he  had  behekl  the  laft  engagement,  and  could  thence  clifcover  the  kings 
of  Tezeuco  and  Iztacpalapa,  with  ieveral  other  princes  of  the  Brft  diftinction  in 
the  empire,  and  who  might  afpire  to  the  throne,  animating  the  Mexicans,  and 
directing  the  battle.  Hitherto  he  had  regarded  the  infurrection  as  a  popular 
tumult ;  but  now  he  forefaw  the  ruin  of  his  own  authority,  and  perhaps  a  total 
revolution  in  the  government.  In  the  firft  tran'.ports  of  his  rage,  he  devoted  all 
the  nobility  to  deftruction,  breathing  nothing  but  (laughter,  and  feeding  his 
heart  with  revenge  and  blood  ;  but  when  he  reflected  on  his  own  inability,  what 
he  had  been,  what  he  was,  and  might  likely  be,  the  natural  violence  of  his 
temper  gave  place  to  weaknefs,  and  he  funk  into  a  ftate  of  the  moft  humiliating 
deipondency. 

After  recalling  fome  degree  of  refolution,  Montezuma  deliberated  on  the 
different  means  for  re-eftablifhing  his  finking  authority  •,  and  none  appeared  fo 
well  calculated  for  this  purpofe,  as  to  difpatch  the  Spaniards,  return  to  his  own 
palace,  and  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  fubjects  by  acts  of  cle- 
mency and  generofity.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  lent  for  Cortez,  and  told  him,  That 
now  the  diffracted  ftate  of  his  kingdom  required  fome  very  effectual  remedy  ; 
that  his  imagination  could  devile  none  more  likely  to  be  attended  with  happy 
confequences,  than  that  the  Spaniards  fhould  evacuate  Mexico,  and  thereby  de- 
prive the  infurgents  of  all  pretence  for  their  violences.  The  clamours  of  his 
vaffals,  he  faid,  founded  well  in  the  ears  of  the  vulgar,  fince  all  that  they  de- 
manded was  the  liberty  of  their  prince-,  and  things  were  now  come  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  no  other  profpect  of  appeafing  the  public  difcontents  remained,  but 
taking  away  the  caufe.  He  bitterly  exclaimed  againft  the  infolence  of  the  no- 
bility, and  repeated  how  much  he  had  fuffcred  by  preferving  his  promife  to  Cor- 
tez, and  continuing  his  attachment  to  the  Spaniards  •,  and  he  concluded  with 
touching  upon  the  groundlels  jealoufies  entertained  of  his  conduct,  by  thofe 
very  perfons  on  whofe  account  he  had  forfeited  the  efteem  and  affections  of  his 
fubjects. 

Cortez,  whofe  own  fentiments  entirely  coincided  with  thofe  of  Montezuma, 
in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  quitting  Mexico  in  the  prcfent  pofture  of  affairs, 
though  from  different  motives,  readily  affented  to  the  empe/ofs  propofition ; 
and  willing  to  put  an  act  of  neceffity  on  the  footing  of  obedience  to  the  royal 
mandate,  replied,  That  it  was  both  his  inclination  and  duty  to  pay  an  entire 
refignation  to  the  will  of  his  imperial  majefty,  without  entering  into  the  reafons 
of  his  determination,  or  lofing  time  in  reprefenting  the  inconveniencies  which 
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might  enfue  from  if.     But  ic  would  give  him  great  uneafinefs,  he  faid,  to  with-    CHAP.  V 


draw  from  his  royal  perfbn,  until  he  was  fully  allured  of  the  obedience  of  his 
iubjefts-,  efpecially  as  the  declaration  of  the  nobility,  in  favour  of  the  populace, 
required  the  utmoft  circumfpeclion  :  yet  as  his  departure  was  eonfidered  as  a 
neceffary  ftep  towards  a  happy  reconciliation,  he  had  determined  immediately  to 
march  with  his  army  to  Zempoalla,  only  requeuing  of  his  majeity,  that  he  would, 
be/ore  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards,  oblige  his  vaflals  to  liy  down  their  arms  ; 
not  that  their  obftinacy,  he  added,  gave  him  any  concern,  as  he  carried  on  the 
point  of  his  fword,  and  in  the  valour  of  his  troops,  all  that  was  necefiary  to  his 
own  fecurity,  but  that  they  might  learn  to  relpect  once  more  their  fovereign's 
authority,  and  not  afcribe  to  their  own  rebellious  proceedings  what  they  owed  to 
Ins  goodnefs. 

Montezuma  was  highly  delighted  with   this  ready  compliance,   which  was 
equally  unexpected  and  agreeable  to  his  wifhes.     He  returned  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  Cortez  with  much  warmth,  and  both  his  voice  and  countenance  itrongly 
fpoke  the  fatisfacrion  of  his  heart.     He  refolved  to  oblige  the  general  in  the 
article  of  ordering  his  people  to  lay  down  their  arms,   at  the  fame  time  that  he 
entertained  fome  doubts  whether  they  would  obey  his  commands,  and  dreaded 
the  thoughts  of  fo  mortifying  a  ftroke  to  his  royal  dignity.     In  the  midft  of  the 
conference  advice  was  brought  to  Cortez,  that  the  enemy  were   preparing  to 
renew  the  afiault,  and  that  the  garrifon  were  under  arms.     He  immediately  took 
his  leave  ;  but  before  he  could  join  his  troops,  the  Mexicans  had  pulhed  them 
with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  they  had  gained  the  foot  of  the  works,  in  defpite  of 
the  utmoil  endeavours  of  the  Spaniards,   and  the  briikeft  fire  from  the  artillery 
and   mufquetry,     The  Mexicans  in  the  rear  plied  their  bows  and  flings,    in 
order  to  beat  off  the  Spaniards  from  the  ramparts,  and  make  way  for  the  van- 
guard to  fcale  the  works,   and  pufh  the  aflault.     In  fome  places  they  had  got 
tooting  within  the  fortifications,  when  Cortez  came  up  with  a  body  of  referve, 
and  diflodged  them  with  difficulty. 

Montezuma  thought  this  a  feafonable  opportunity  of  acquitting  himfelf  of 
the  promile  which  he  had  made  to  Cortez.  He  accordingly  called  for  his  crown 
and  royal  robes,  not  forgetting  the  imperial  mantle,  and  the  jewels  which  he 
ufed  to  wear  upon  folemn  occafions,  and  in  all  this  pomp  afcended  the  terrace 
fronting  the  great  avenue  to  the  palace  ;  a  herald  having  firfi:  notified  with  a 
loud  voice  to  the  Mexican  army,  That  the  great  Montezuma  had  condefcended 
to  fliew  himfelf  to  hrs  people,  to  hear  their  demands,  and  redrefs  their  grievances. 
At  the  name  of  their  fovereign,  whom  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  honour  and  re- 
vere as  a  god,  the  tumult  inftantly  fubfided  -,  every  arm  fell,  the  weapons  dropping 
from  the  hands,  and  every  tongue  was  fllent :  all  were  motionlefs  and  ftill,  as 
if  afraid  to  breathe  in  his  prefence.  Montezuma  approached  with  a  look  of 
feverity  mixed  with  lenity  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  Mexicans  obferved  him,  all  bowed 
their  heads,  many  bent  the  knee,  and  not  a  few  proftrated  themfelves  on  the 
ground.     He  threw  his  eyes  over  the  whole  multitude  ;  then  fixing  them  upon 
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BOOK   I.     fome  of  the  nobility,  whom  he  called  by  their  names,  he  commanded  them  to 
r"^""""^     draw  near,  honouring  them  with  the  title  of  friends  and  kinfmen,  and  addrefftd 

A.  D,  1520.  '  1      V  11'     "• 

them  in  a  fpeech  to  the  following  purport. 

"  I  am  lb  far,  my  vaffals,  from  looking  upon  this  expreffion  of  your  zeal  as 
a  crime,  that  I  feel  myfelf  inclined  to  excufe  you.  It  was  indeed  a  blameable 
excels  of  loyalty,  to  take  up  arms  without  my  leave  ;  but  it  was  an  excels  of 
your  fidelity,  and  therefore  pardonable.  You  believed,  and  not  without  fome 
appearance  of  reafon,  that  I  was  detained  by  force  and  violence  in  this  palace  of 
my  predeceflbrs  :  and  to  relieve  your  fovereign  from  confinement  is  too  great  an 
emerprife  to  be  attempted  without  fome  diforder,  no  law  being  fufficient  to  re- 
ftrain  grief  and  refentment  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  prudence.  The 
caufe  of  your  commotion  is  without  foundation,  as  I  remain,  without  any  kind 
of  violence,  among  thofe  foreigners  whom  you  treat  as  enemies  •,  yet  I  am  fenfi- 
ble  your  inclinations  are  good,  though  you  are  miftaken  in  your  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. It  is  of  my  own  free  will  that  1  have  continued  among  the  Spaniards ; 
and  I  thought  myfelf  obliged  to  fhew  them  this  favour,  on  account  of  the  re- 
fpect  they  have  always  paid  me,  and  out  of  regard  to  the  prince  who  fends  them. 
They  are  now  difpatched  :  I  have  refolved  that  they  lhall  depart  my  court ;  and 
they  are  preparing  inftantly  to  quit  the  country.  But  it  is  not  reafonable  that  I 
fhould  be  fooner  obeyed  by  them  than  by  you,  who  are  my  natural  fubjedts  ;  nor 
that  their  courtefy  fhould  appear  greater  than  your  duty.  Lay  down  your  arms, 
and  come  to  my  prefence  as  you  ought,  that  all  tumults  and  difturbance  ceafing, 
you  may  be  convinced  how  much  you  are  in  my  favour,  by  the  pardon  I  am 
ready  to  grant  you  *." 

After  Montezuma  had  finifhed  his  fpeech  the  filence  continued,  no  perfon 
being  fo  bold  as  to  make  a  reply.  All  were  aftonifhed  to  find  their  fovereign 
overflowing  with  kindnefs,  at  a  time  when  they  expected  the  chaftifement  of  his 
indignation  •,  and  fome  wept  to  fee  the  fame  prince  who  ufed  to  command  with 
the  moft  abfolute  authority,  fuing  with  the  fervility  of  the  meaneft  of  his  flaves. 
But  this  univerfal  ftillnefs  was  fucceeded  by  the  moft  violent  commotions :  the 
ftorm  feemed  to  have  gathered  force  from  its  fhort  remiflion.  Fear  was  fuddenly 
converted  into  fury,  and  profound  refpect  into  the  moft  infolent  contempt.  Some 
called  aloud,  that  Montezuma  ought  to  refign  the  iceptre  and  diadem  for  the 
diftaff  and  lpindle;  and  their  injurious  language  and  opprobrious  expreffions 
were  fucceeded  by  loud  (bouts,  and  then  by  a  general  difcharge  of  arrows.  Two 
Spanifh  foldiers  who  ftood  near  the  emperor,  endeavoured  to  protect  him  with 
their  fhields  ;  but  all  their  care  could  not  prevent  him  from  receiving  feveral  ar- 
rows, or  the  blow  of  a  ftone,  which  ftruck  him  on  the  temple,  and  laid  him 
fpeechlefs  on  the  ground. 

No  fooner  did  the  Mexicans  behold  their  fovereign  fall,  than  their  veneration 
returned :  they  were  feized  with  remorfe  and  horror,  and  fled,  without  knowing 

■     j..  *  De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  14.     Hcrrera,  dec.  U.  lib.  viii.  2. 
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whither,  as  if  the  divine  vengeance  had  been  purfuing  them  for  the  awful  crime 
they  had  committed  *. 

Cortez,  who  was  exceedingly  troubled  at  the  accident  that  had  befallen  the 
emperor,  inftantly  ordered  him  to  be  carried  to  his  apartment  j  and  finding  he 
had  now  no  enemies  to  oppofe,  repaired  in  perlbn  to  vifit  that  unfortunate 
prince.  But  Montezuma,  who  foon  after  recovered  his  fenfes,  not  only 
Tt-fufed  all  confolation,  but  perceiving  how  low  he  was  funk,  the  natural 
haughtinefs  of  his  fpirit  returned,  and  in  a  tranfport  of  rage,  he  tore  the 
bandages  from  his  wounds,  venting  his  indignation  in  furious  threats,  which 
ended  in  fighs  and  lamentations.  The  wound  in  his  head  was  at  firft  confidered 
as  dangerous,  and  his  inward  agitations  quickly  made  it  mortal ;  nor  was  it  pof- 
fible  to  apply  the  neceffary  remedies,  till  he  was  become  lb  weak  that  he  had  not 
force  to  refill.  He  obftinately  rejected  all  nourifhment,  difdaining  to  protract  an 
ignominious  life.  Cortez  and  father  Olmedo  perceiving  his  danger,  interpofed 
their  endeavours,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith ;  but  he 
would  never  condefcend  to  liften  to  them  fo  far  as  to  return  a  direct  anfwer :  one 
while  he  exclaimed  againft  the  infult  he  had  received ;  at  another  he  breathed 
nothing  but  vengeance  •,  anon  he  would  fall  into  fits  of  defpair,  conjuring  Cortez 
to  revenge  his  injuries  upon  the  traitors.  In  this  conflict  of  mind  lie  continued 
three  days,  and  then  expired,  lefs  the  victim  of  the  violence,  than  of  the  contempt 
of  his  fubjects  f. 


CHAP.      VI. 

The  Proceedings   of  Cortez   and  his  FoUoimrs  continued,  from  the  Death  of  Montezuma   to   Se 
Reduction   of  Mexico. 

TH  E  death  of  Montezuma  was  a  fevere  blow  to  the  ambition  of  Cortez. 
On  the  voluntary  iiibjection  of  that  prince  he  had  founded  the  greater 
part  of  his  defigns.  This  profpect  now  vanifhed,  and  he  found  himlelf  under 
the  neceffity  of  forming  an  entire  new  plan  of  operations.  He  faw  the  neceffity 
of  quitting  Mexico,  and  waiting  the  arrival  of  fupplies  from  Spain,  before  he 
could  attempt  the  reduction  of  that  city  :  but  it  was  dangerous  to  retreat  in  the 
face  of  an  enraged  and  exulting  enemy  ;  and  therefore  neceffary,  in  the  firft 
place,  to  endeavour  to  intimidate  or  appeafe  the  Mexicans.  With  this  view, 
he  called  together  all  the  fervants  of  the  deceafed  monarch,  from  among  whom 
he  chofe  fix  perfons,  of  the  greateft  eminence,  to  carry  the  royal  corpfe  into  the 
city.  Among  thefe  were  feveral  priefts,  who  had  been  taken  prifoners,  and  who 
were  eye-witneffes  to  the  emperor's  wound  and  death.  He  inftructed  them  to 
acquaint,  in  his  name,  the  princes  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  mutinous  po- 

*  Id.  ibid.  f  Herrera,  dec.  IT.  lib.  viii.  c.  z.     Ds  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.   14,   15. 
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BOOK  I.  puJaee,  That  he  had  fent  them  the  body  of  their  late  fovereign,  murdered  by 
yfT^i  y  their  facrileeious  hands,  which  enormous  crime  save  frefli  right  to  the  juftice  of 
his  refentment  •,  that  Montezuma,  before  his  death,  had  frequently  conjured  him 
(as  thole  deputies  well  knew)  to  revenge  his  wrongs,  and  to  chaftife  them  for 
their  impious  rebellion  •,  but  as  he  regarded  the  infurrection  as  the  effects  of  po- 
pular fury,  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  reftrain,  he  once  more  offered  peace, 
that  the  innocent  might  not  be  involved  in  the  punifhment  of  tne  guilty  :  that 
he  was  ready  to  agree  to  any  reafonable  terms  •,  but  if  they  rejected  his  propofal, 
and  delayed  to  repent  of  their  atrocious  guilt,  that  they  fhould  not  only  be 
treated  as  enemies,  but  as  rebels  and  traitors  to  their  prince,  and  muft  expect  to 
feel  the  utmoft  rigour  of  his  arms  :  he  would  lay  wafte,  and  utterly  deftroy  their 
city  ;  and  they  would  be  madefenfible,  when  too  late,  of  the  difference  between 
hoftilities  little  more  than  defenfive,  and  a  declared  war  for  the  purpofe  of  chaftife- 
ment  and  vengeance. 

The  fix  Mexicans  immediately  departed  with  this  meiTage,  bearing  the  royal 
corple  upon  their  fhoulders.  At  a  little  diftance  from  the  quarters,  a  body  of  the 
citizens  advanced  to  meet  them,  with  figns  of  reverence  and  refpect ;  and  no 
fooner  did  they  obferve  the  reliques  of  their  fovereign,  than,  feized  anew  with 
JiOrror,  they  threw  down  their  arms,  abandoned  their  ports,  and  began  a  lament, 
able  yell,  which  foon  diffufed  itfelf  over  the  whole  city,  and  made  it  one  fcene 
of  weeping  and  howling.  Thefe  expreffions  of  forrow  continued  the  whole 
night ;  and  in  the  morning,  the  body  of  the  deceafed  monarch  was  carried  with 
great  folemnity  to  the  mountain  of  Chapultepeque,  where  the  Mexicans  were 
accuftomed  to  perform  the  obiequies,  and  preferve  the  afhes  of  their  kings  *. 

During  the  three  days  that  Montezuma  languifhed  after  his  wound,  the  Mexi- 
cans attempted  nothing  of  any  confequence.  This  remifTion  of  hoftilities  was 
partly  occalioned  by  the  remorfe  of  the  people  at  the  crime  they  had  commited, 
and  partly  by  their  want  of  leaders,  all  the  nobility  being  employed  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  emperor.  The  prince  whom  they  railed  to  the  throne  was  Quit- 
lavaca,  king  of  Iztaepalapa,  Montezuma's  brother,  a  declared  and  inveterate 
enemy  to  the  Spaniards.  The  effects  of  his  councils  foon  appeared.  No  an- 
fwer  was  returned  to  the  propofals  of  Cortez  •,  and  the  day  after  the  funeral  of 
Montezuma,  the  war  was  renewed  with  frefh  vigour,  and  more  conduct.  The 
ftreets  were  not  only  filled  with  armed  men,  denouncing  vengeance,  but  a  tower 
of  the  great  temple,  which  overlooked  the  Spanifh  quarters,  was  garrifoned 
with  a  body  of  five  hundred  chofen  warriors,  who  thence  annoyed  the  Spaniards 
with  their  flings  and  arrows. 

Cortez  could  have  wifhed  to  retreat  in  peace,  but  that  was  now  impracticable; 
and  from  this  poft  it  was  neceffary  »  diflodge  the  enemy  at  any  rifk.  In  order 
to  accomplifh  his  defign  with  more  fafety,  he  drew  out  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  and  divided  them  into  fuch  fquadrons  as  were  requifite  to  defend  the 
.avenues  of  the  temple,  and  prevent  the  Mexican  garriibn  from  receiving  rein- 

*  D«  Salis,  lib.  iv.  c.  15. 
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forcements.  This  being  effected,  Etcabor,  to  whom  the  attack  upon  the  tern-  CHAP.  Vf. 
pleitlelfwas  committed,  began  the  afiault  with  great  fur/,  and  maintained  it  a""o~V"""7o' 
with  obftinacy  at  the  head  or  about  two  hundred  chofen  ibldiers  •,  but  he  was 
thrice  repulfed  by  the  Mexicans,  who  tumbled  down  large  (tones  and  beams 
from  the  top  of  the  temple,  upon  the  heads  of  the  Spaniards,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  covered  them  with  fhowers  of  darts  and  arrows.  Elcabor  was  retreat- 
ing in  confufion,  when  Cortez,  who  with  a  troop  of  horfe  was  repelling  the 
Mexicans  in  the  ftreets,  fenfiblethat  not  only  his  reputation,  but  the  fafety  of  his 
army  depended  on  the  fuccels  of  this  aflault,  inftantly  demounted  ;  and  order- 
ing a  fhieid  to  be  tied  to  his  wounded  arm,  rufhed  fword  in  hand  amid  the 
thickeft  of  the  enemy.  Animated  by  the  example  of  their  general,  the  Spa- 
niards returned  to  the  charge  with  fuch  ardour,  that  they  forced  their  way  up  the 
flairs  in  the  firft  attack,  and  loon  after  gained  the  rails  that  furrounded  the  plat- 
form at  the  top  of  the  tower.  There  the  ftruggie  was  renewed,  and  a  dreadful 
carnage  followed.  The  Mexican  warriors,  who  were  all  men  of  rank,  fuffered 
themfelves  to  be  maffacred  rather  than  yield  up  their  arms,  and  the  priefts  and 
attendants  on  the  temple  furioufly  mingled  with  them,  encouraging  them  to  the 
defence  of  their  gods.  Some  threw  themfelves  violently  over  the  battlements  3 
others  bravely  met  their  fate,  by  rufhing  upon  the  points  of  the  Spanifh  fpears  ; 
and  two  noble  youths,  who  had  long  defended  themfelves  with  vigour,  conceived 
a  defign  worthy  of  two  Romans.  In  facrificing  their  own  lives,  they  refolved  to 
rid  their  country  of  the  author  of  all  its  calamities.  For  this  purpofe  they  laid 
down  their  arms,  bent  their  knees,  and  approached  Cortez  in  the  pofture  of  fup- 
plicants';  then  inftantly  feized  him,  hurried  him  towards  the  battlements,  and 
by  a  noble  acl:  of  patriotifm,  endeavoured  to  blend  his  ruin  with  their  own.  But 
Cortez  "was  fo  fortunate  as  to  difengage  himfelf,  by  his  ftrength  and  agility,  while 
they  precipitated  themfelves  headlong,  and  were  dafhed  in  pieces  *. 

As  foon  as  Cortez  became  matter  of  the  temple,  he  ordered  it  to  be  fot  on  fire, 
and  the  provifions,  which  the  Mexicans  had  laid  up  in  great  ftore,  to  be  tranf- 
pdrted  to  his  quarters.  The  management  of  this  bufinefs  he  committed  to  the 
Tlafcalans,  who  inftantly  put  it  in  execution,  while  he  with  his  cavalry,  and  the 
party  under  Efcabor,  flattened  to  the  ftreet  of  Tacuba,  where  he  perceived  the 
reft  of  the  Spaniards  were  hotly  engaged.  The  cavalry  preffed  forward,  and  ' 
broke  through  the  multitude  ;  killing,  wounding,  and  trampling  the  enemy 
under  foot.  Efcabor's  infantry  finifhed  the  defeat  of  fuch  as  had  avoided'  the 
fhock  of  the  horfe.  But  Cortez,  in  the  heat  of  the  attion,  having  engaged  him- 
lelf  too  far,  found  it  impracticable  to  make  his  way  back  to  his  troops,  being  fur- 
rounded  and  borne  away  by  the  flying  enemy  •,  he  therefore  directed  his  courfe 
into  another  ftreet,  and  fortunately  relieved  his  friend  Duero,  whom  the  Mexi- 
cans had  made  prifoner.  They  returned  together  to  the  Spanifh  army,  after  en- 
countering the  moft  incredible  dangers.  The  victory  was  now  complete  •,  but  as 
jc  was  impofhble  to  purfue  it  without  leaving  the  quarters  expofed,  Cortez  ordered 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  ]6„ 
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a  retreat  to  be  founded,  hoping  that  the  enemy  were  at  lead  fufficiently  humbled, 
to  permit  him  to  quit  the  city  without  farther  moleftation. 

The  day  after  this  engagement,  the  Mexicans  demanded  a  parley,  to  which 
Cortez  readily  confented,  not  without  hopes  of  coming,  at  leaft,  to  fome  rea- 
fonable  terms  of  accommodation.  He  went  to  the  battlements  to  hear  their 
overtures ;  when  fome  of  their  nobles  drawing  near  propofed  a  ceffation  of  arms 
in  the  name  of  the  new  emperor,  on  condition  that  Cortez,  and  all  his  people, 
fhould  immediately  prepare  to  quit  the  imperial  dominions,  and  diredt  their 
march  to  the  fea  fide,  where  their  great  canoes  were  waiting  for  them  i  adding, 
That  if  he  did  not  inftantly  come  to  that  refolution,  he  and  all  that  were  with 
him  muft  inevitably  perifh,  as  they  were  now  convinced  by  experience  that  the 
Spaniards  were  not  immortal,  and  were  obftinatcly  determined  to  effeiSb  their 
deftruction,  though  the  death  of  every  Spaniard  fhould  coft  them  the  lives  of 
thoufands,  after  which  there  would  ftill  remain  a  fufficient  number  to  celebrate 
the  victory.  This  propofal  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  Cortez,  who  wimed  no- 
thing fo  much,  in  his  prefent  circumftances,  as  a  peaceable  departure  out  of 
Mexico  -,  but  willing  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  not  to  be  intimidated  into 
cqncelfions,  he  replied,  That  he  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  fuperior  valour 
of  his  troops,  though  not  immortal,  as  left  him  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  de- 
ftroy  the  capital,  and  to  fubjed  the  whole  Mexican  empire  with  his  prefent 
force  :  yet  moved  at  the  calamities  which  the  people  had  already  fuffered, 
through  their  own  obftinacy,  he  was  determined  to  depart,  the  object  of  his  em- 
baffy  being  fully  anfwered,  and  all  caufe  of  delay  terminated  with  the  life  of 
Montezuma,  whole  friendfhip  and  liberality  had  detained  him  beyond  expecta- 
tion ;  and  that  he  would  execute  his  deugn  as  foon  as  the  preliminary  articles 
were  fettled,  and  the  proper  difpofitions  made  for  his  march,  and  the  accommo- 
dation of  his  army  on  the  road  *• 

The  Mexican  deputies  departed  feemingly  fatisfied  with  this  anfwer,  and 
Cortez  was  fincerely  fo  at  the  proipeel:  of  a  fafe  retreat.  But  it  was  foon  perceived, 
that  nothing  was  more  diftant  from  the  thoughts  of  the  Mexicans  than  peace. 
The  new  emperor  had  called  a  council  of  his  minifters  and  grandees,  in  order 
to  deliberate  on  the  meafures  neceffary  to  be  purfued  in  regard  to  the  war  with 
the  Spaniards  •,  and  after  feveral  conferences,  it  was  refolved,  That  the  lament- 
able daughter  of  their  people  by  the  Spanifh  weapons,  made  it  neceffary  to  change 
their  whole  fyftem  of  hoftility,  and  inftead  of  inceffant  attacks,  to  block  up 
Cortez  and  his  troops  in  their  quarters,  and  endeavour  to  reduce  them  by  famine. 
In  confequence  of  this  refolution  the  overtures  of  peace  were  fet  on  foot,  in  order 
to  gain  a  fufpenfion  of  arms ;  and  the  centinels  difcovered,  in  a  few  days,  that  the 
palacewas  blockaded  at  a  diftance;  that  the  Mexicans  were  diligently  employed  in 
cafting  up  trenches  and  other  works  to  defend  the  paflage  of  the  canals ;  and 
that  they  had  detached  fome  bodies  of  men  to  the  lake,  in  order  to  break  down 
the  bridges  of  the  principal  caufeway,  and  cut  off  all  communication  with  the 
road  that  leads  to  Tlafcala  f. 

*  De  Soli*,  lib.  iv.  c.  17.  +  De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  iS. 
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This  intelligence  gave  Cortez  much  concern.  The  necefiity  and  danger  of  a  CHAP.  VI. 
retreat  were  now  become  equally  obvious  :  the  only  point  therefore  to  be  deter-  h"" JT^  "J 
mined  was,  how  it  could  be  accomplifhed  with  the  leaft  inconveniency.  For  this 
purpofe  a  council  of  war  was  affcmbled.  The  firft  and  grand  point  debated 
was,  Whether  they  fhould  march  out  openly  in  the  face  of  day,  when  they  could 
difcern  every  danger,  and  fee  how  to"  regulate  their  own  motions,  as  well  as  how 
to  refift  the  afTaults  of  the  enemy ;  or  whether  they  fhould  endeavour  to  retire 
fecretly,  by  night.  The  latter  opinion  was  preferred  partly  from  a  hope  that  the 
national  fuperitition  of  the  Mexicans  would  keep  them  quiet  in  the  night,  and 
partly  from  a  fond  belief  in  the  predictions  of  one  Botello,  a  private  foldier, 
who  pafled  for  an  aftrologer  among  the  troops,  and  who  confidently  allured  the 
general  of  fuccefs,  if  he  made  his  retreat  during  the  feafon  of  darknefs,  but  that 
not  a  man  would  be  faved,  if  he  marched  out  by  day  *  :  and  it  was  farther  re- 
folved  to  retreat  that  very  night,  before  the  enemy,  whofe  labours  only  ceafed  with 
the  fetting-fun,  fhould  have  leifure  to  complete  the  works  intended  to  obftruct 
their  pafTage  f. 

Cortez,  whole  mind  was  as  provident  as  his  heart  was  intrepid,  had  ordered  a 
bridge  of  beams  and  planks  to  be  made,  which  was  now  finifhed,  and  might  be 
carried  on  the  moulders  of  forty  men.  It  was  intended  to  belaid  over  the  breaches 
in  the  caufeway,  to  be  carried  from  one  opening  to  another,  and  was  fo  con- 
structed as  to  be  capable  of  fupporting  the  weight  of  all  the  horfe  and  artillery. 
In  order  to  conceal  his  defign,  Cortez  thought  it  necefTary  to  keep  up  the  appear- 
ance of  renewing  the  negociation.  With  this  view  he  had  lent  into  the  city 
one  of  the  chief  priefts,  who  was  his  prifoner,  and  he  now  difpatched  another 
Mexican  of  rank,  to  demand  an  anfwer  to  his  laft  propofals,  with  power  of 
making  certain  alterations  if  required.  The  intermediate  time  he  employed  in 
dilpofing  every  thing  for  his  march.  Inftruftions  were  given  to  the  officers,  and 
great  circumfpection  ufed  to  provide  againft  all  contingencies.  The  van-guard 
was  compofed  of  two  hundred  Spanifh  foot,  fupported  by  a  choice  body  of 
Tlafcalans,  and  twenty  horfe,  under  the  conduct  of  Sandoval,  and  other  officers 
of  reputation.  The  rear-guard,  alfo  confifting  of  a  juft  mixture  of  horfe  and 
foot,  and  a  greater  number  of  both,  was  entrufted  to  Alvarado  and  Juan 
Velafquez  de  Leon.  In  the  centre  were  placed  the  prifoners,  (among  whom  were 
three  fons  of  Montezuma,  together  with  feveral  Mexican  nobles)  the  artillery, 
the  baggage,  and  the'reft  of  the  army,  except  a  choice  body  of  one  hundred  men, 
under  the  command  of  the  general,  intended  to  be  employed  as  necefiity  fhould 
require  J. 

Thefe  difpofitions  being  made,  Cortez  addrefTed  the  army  in  an  eloquent 
fpeech  ;  letting  before  them,  in  the  ftrongeft  light,  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  they  muff,  expett  to  encounter,  left  they  fhould  fink  into  fecurity  by  fup- 
pofing  that  the  Mexicans  would  not  engage  by  night.    He  next  ordered  all  the 

*  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  viii.  c.  3.  i  T>e  Solw,  lib.  iv.  c.  17.  J  Herrera, 

dec.  II.  lib.  viii.  c.  3.     De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  18. 
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BOOK    F.     gold  and  jewels  to  be  brought  into  his  apartment,  and  after  feparating  a  fifth  for 

V-O*    **     the  king,  out  of  thofe  chines  which  were  mod  valuable,  and   leaft  bulky,  he 
A.  D.  1C20.  ■  '  *  • 

determined  to  leave  the  remainder,   valued  at  upwards  of  feven  hundred  thou- 

fand  pefos,  a  prey  to  the  enemy  •,   faying,   That  it  would  be  a  fhame  to  employ 

thofe  hands  in  the  gratification  of  avarice,   which  ought  to  be  left  free  for  the 

defence  of  life  and  reputation  :  but  finding  the  foldiers  difiatisfied  at  the  thoughts 

of  abandoning  fo  much  wealth,  he  added,    That  they  were  not  to  coniider  it  as 

loft,  as  his  intention  was  fpeedily  to  renew  the  enterprife,  in  fuch  manner  as  would 

infallibly  fecure  fuccefs,  and  redeem  the  treafure  with  double  intereft.     He  gave 

them  however  to  underftand,  that  he  would  not  be  offended  at  their  carrying 

off  as  much  gold  as  they  conveniently  could,  provided  they  did  not  incommode 

themfelves ;  a  permifiion  which  was  attended  with  the  mod  fatal  confequences, 

many  loading  themfelves    in   fuch  a    manner   as  to  be  altogether   unfit    for 

fervice  *» 

About  midnight  the  Spaniards  left  their  quarters,  and  marched,  in  che  order 
already  mencioned,  obferving  profound  filence,  along  the  caufeway  that  led  to 
Tacuba;  becaufe  it  was  fhorter  than  any  of  the  reft,  had  fewer  bridges,  and 
lying  molt  remote  from  the  road  towards  Tlafcala  and  the  fea-coaft,  had  been 
left  more  entire  by  the  enemy.  They  reached  the  firft  breach  in  it  without  mo- 
leftation,  and  hoped  that  their  retreat  was  undifcovered  :  but  the  Mexicans, 
unperceived,  had  not  only  watched  all  their  motions  with  attention,  but  had 
made  proper  diipofitions  for  a  moft  formidable  attack.  Favoured  by  the  dark- 
nefs  of  the  night,  they  had  filled  with  armed  men,  and  drawn  together  an  in- 
credible number  of  canoes,  which  covered  the  whole  length  of  the  lake  on  both 
fides  of  the  caufeway  ;  and  while  the  Spaniards  were  employed  in  placing  their 
bridge  in  the  breach,  and  in  conducting  their  horfes  and  artillery  along  it,  they 
were  fuddenly  alarmed  with  the  tremendous  found  of  warlike  inftruments, 
and  a  general  fhout  from  the  innumerable  multitude  of  their  enemies.  The 
Mexicans  ruftied  forward  to  the  charge  with  fearlefs  impetuofity,  as  if  they 
hoped  in  that  moment  to  be  avenged  for  all  their  wrongs ;  and  the  Spaniards 
felt  the  fharpnefs  of  their  arrows,,  almoft  at  the  fame  time  that  they  heard  the 
noife  of  their  enemies. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  moment  of  danger,  the  courage  of  Cortez  and  his 
army  was  put  to  a  new  trial :  the  wooden  bridge,  by  the  weight  of  the  horfes 
and  artillery,  was  wedged  fo  faft-in  the  ftones  and  mud,  that  it  was  found  im- 
poffible  to  remove  it.  Difmayed  at  this  accident,  the  Spaniards  advanced  with 
precipitation  towards  the  fecond  breach  •,  and  in  defpite  of  their  valour,  difci- 
pline,  and  the  fuperiority  of  their  arms,  (from  which,  by  reafon  of  their  con- 
fined fituation,  and  the  obfeuricy  of  the  night,  they  derived  little  advantage) 
they  muft  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  refentment  of  their  enemies,  had  the 
Mexicans  continued  the  engagement  with  the  fame  regularity  and  order  obferved 
in  the  firft  attack.     But  thefe  yielding  to  their  natural  fury  and  impetuofity,  they 

•  De  Solis,  ut  fupra. 
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preflrd  on  tumultuoufly  :  the  canoes  crowded  upon  each  other,  and  were  dafhed  CHAP.  VJ. 
in  pieces  againft  the  caufeway  ;  and  little'more  remained  for  the  Spaniards  than  ^""rT^  ' 
to  maftacre  the  naked  and  diforderly  multitude.  Even  this  exhaufled  their 
ftrength  and  ipirits  •,  they  were  fatigued  with  the  inceffant  exercife  of  their 
fwords  and  fpears,  when  a  frefh  attack,  in  front,  required  a  farther  exertion  of 
their  valour.  Numbers  of  the  Mexicans,  whofe  canoes  could  not  get  forward 
to  engage,  impatient  of  the  delay,  had  thrown  themfelves  into  the  water,  and 
lcrair.bling  up  the  caufeway,  where  the  Spaniards  were  to  pafs,  formed  them- 
felves in  tolerable  order,  and  obliged  Cortez  to  prefent  a  double  front,  and  re- 
new the  engagement.  Actuated  by  defpair,  and  animated  by  the  example  of 
their  general,  the  Spaniards  now  fought  with  fuch  fearlefs  intrepidity,  that 
the  Mexicans,  in  front,  unable  to  fuftain  the  fhock,  inftantly  gave  way,  and 
were  purfued  with  incredible  (laughter  to  the  fecond  breach,  where  thoufands 
threw  themfelves  into  the  water,  and  were  trampled  to  death  by  the  cavalry. 
The  carnage  was  lb  great,  that  the  chaim  in  the  caufeway  was  filled  up  with 
dead  bodies,  over  which,  by  the  affiftance  of  a  beam  left  entire  by  the  enemy, 
Cortez  and  part  of  his  army  pafled,  and  profecuted  their  march  to  the  laft 
breach,  without  meeting  with  any  farther  obftruction.  Fortunately  the  Mexi- 
cans had  neglected  to  occupy  this  pafs  ;  and  the  water  being  fhallower,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  vicinity  of  the  fhore,  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  wade  to  the  other 
fide. 

Cortez  formed  his  troops,  as  foon  as  he  reached  the  main  land,  and  imme- 
diately  returned,  accompanied  by  Sandoval,  Olid,  Davila,  and  other  officers, 
together  with  a  party  of  horfe,  and  fuch  foot  foldiers  as  were  yet  capable  of 
fervice,   in   order  to  affift  the  remainder  of  the  army  in  their  retreat,  and  en- 
courage them  by  his  prefence  and  example  to  perfevere  in  the  efforts   neceffary 
to  effect  it.     He  was  met  by  a  party  of  his  foldiers,  who  had  broke  through  the 
enemy,    but  he  found   many   more  overwhelmed   by   the   multitude   of    the 
aflailants,  who  preffed  on  with   irrefiftible  violence.     All  Mexico  was  now  in 
arms  •,  and  as   frefh  v/arriors  inftantly  fupplied  the  place  of  fuch  as  fell,  the 
Spaniards  were   unable  to   fuftain   the    weight  of  the   torrent   that  poured  in 
upon   them,    from   every  fide.     Nothing   but  confufion,  terror,    and    difmay 
reigned  in  that  part  of  the  army  which  was  next  the  city.     Horfe  and  foot, 
officers  and  foldiers,  friends  and  enemies,  were  mingled  together,  and  many  fell 
without  knowing  from  what  hand  the  blow  came. 

The  general  returned  as  far  as  the  fecond  breach,  at  which  the  conflict  was 
terrible.  In  vain  did  Alvarado  endeavour  to  animate  his  men  by  the  moil  warm 
exhortations,  and  the  moft  heroic  acts  of  valour  :  they  were  unable  to  repel 
the  enemy,  or  to  retreat  without  confufion  •,  the  number  of  the  Mexicans  in- 
creafing,  as  did  their  fury,  fhouts,  and  rage.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard,  amid 
the  darkneis  of  tha  night,  but  the  Spaniards  crying,  "  Here  !  here !  help  ! 
help!"— or  breathing  their  laft  in  petitions  to  heaven-,  while  the  Mexicans 
roared,  "  Kill  !  kill  !" — All  was  dilbrder  and  dread  ;  exultation  on  one  fide, 
and  death,  anguilh,  and  groans  on  the  other.'    In  this  extremity,  Cortez  charged 

with 
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with  five  horfe  the  thickeft  of  the  enemy,  and  opened  a  path  for  his  troops  •, 
while  Alvarado,  who  was  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  breach,  and  in  the  mull 
imminent  danger,  faved  his  life  by  an  aftonifhing  feat  of  agility.  Poifing  him- 
felf  on  the  ftiaft  of  his  fpear,  he  entirely  cleared  the  pals,  which  to  this  day  is 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Alitor ado's  Leap.  Many  endeavoured  to  follow  his 
example,  but  not  one  reached  the  omer  fide ;  the  greater  part  of  the  rear-guard 
being  either  drowned,  killed,  or  taken  prifoners*. 

Cortez  halted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tacuba,  in  order  to  afford  time  for 
thole  who  could  efcape  from  the  battle,  to  join  the  army.  Nor  was  this  pre- 
caution unneceflary,  as  feveral  Spaniards  and  Tlafcalans  were  by  that  means 
faved.  But  (till  the  lofs  was  fo  great,  that  when  morning  appeared,  and  difcovercd 
to  the  general  the  mattered  remains  of  his  forces,  now  reduced  to  lefs  than 
half  their  number-,  the  furvivors  dejected,  and  molt  of  them  covered  with 
wounds ;  the  thoughts  of  what  he  had  fuffered,  and  the  remembrance  of  fp 
many  faithful  friends  and  gallant  followers,  who  had  fallen  in  that  night  of  for- 
row,  filled  his  ioul  with  fuch  anguifh,  that  while  muttering  his  troops,  and 
endeavouring  to  comfort  them  under  their  misfortunes,  the  tears  were  obferved 
trickling  from  his  eyes  f !  —and  his  foldiers  remarked  with  particular  fatisfaction, 
that  while  attentive  co  the  duties  of  a  commander,  he  was  not  infenfible  to  the 
feelings  of  a  man  J.  Among  the  officers  of  distinction,  who  perifhed  in  this  fatal 
retreat,  was  Juan  Yelafquez  de  Leon,  who  had  forfaken  the  party  of  his  kinfman, 
the  governor  of  Cuba,  to  follow  the  fortune  of  Cortez,  and  who  was  on  that  ac- 
count as  well  as  for  his  military  merit,  confidered  as  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  army. 
All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage  were  loft  •,  the  greater  part  of  the 
horfes,  and  above  two  thoufand  Tlafcalans,  were  killed,  and  only  a  very  fmall 
portion  of  the  treafure  was  faved  [|.  Many  of  the  foldiers,  in  confequence  of 
the  imprudent  permiffion  of  Cortez,  had  fo  overloaded  themfelves  with  bars  of 
gold,  as  not  only  to  be  unfit  for  action,  but  incapable  of  flying,  and  ignomi- 
nioufly  fell  the  victims  of  their  own  avarice. 

But  amid  all  thefe  difaiters,  it  was  no  fmall  confolation  to  Cortez  and  the 
whole  army  to  find  that  Marina  and  Aguilar,  whofe  office  as  interpreters  was  of 
fo  much  importance,  had  made  their  efcape.  Nor  was  it  lefs  fortunate  that  the 
Mexicans  gave  over  the  purfuit,  and  allowed  the  Spaniards  time  to  breathe  after 
their  fatigue.  This  paufe  proceeded  from  an  accident  which  was  not  underftood  at 
the  time.  The  fons  of  Montezuma,  together  with  all  the  Mexican  prifoners,  had 
perifhed  in  the  undiftinguifhed  flaughter  -,  and  in  the  morning  when  the  enemy, 
allured  by  the  fpoils  of  the  dead,  beheld  pierced  with  their  own  arrows,  the 

•  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  viii.  c.  3.     De  Soli's,  lib.  iv.  c.  18.  t  De  Solij, 

lib.  iv.  c.  19.  t  Robertfon,  Hift.  America,  book  v.  |  Herrera, 

dec.  II.  lib.  viii.  c.  3.  The  Spanifh  hiilcrians  differ  remarkably  with  refpeft  to  the  lofs  of  their 
countrymen  on  this  occafion.  Cortez  himfelf  flates  the  number  at  1 50,  De  6olis  at  zco, 
I  Herrera  at  280,  Gomara  at  450,  and  Caftillo  at  870.  Gomara,  from  the  fubfequent  mutters,  ap- 
Ipears  to  be  r.eareft  the  ttuth.  Dr.  Robertfon,  who  has  taken' much  pains  on  this  fubjeft,  com- 
'  putes  the  lofs  of  the  Spaniards  at  full  600. 
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bodies  of  thofe  unhappy  princes,  they  flood  amazed  and  confounded  at  the  CHAP.  VI. 
fhoeking  fpe&acle.  Thofe  who  firft  faw  it  drew  back,  that  others  might  lap-  a^d^TT^! 
proach,  and  all  contemplated  with  filent  horror,  the  children  of  their  fovereign 
murdered  by  the  fame  hands  that  had  wrought  the  death  of  the  father.  When 
the  melancholy  news  fpread  among  the  troops,  they  were  feized  with  fear  and 
femorfe,  not  doubting  but  the  indignation  of  the  gods  would  follow  this  repeti- 
tion, of  their  facrilege.  A  panic  (truck  thein,  and  vengeance  was  fufpended. 
Their  refentment  againft  the  Spaniards  was  abforbed  •  in  forrow  for  their  own 
guilt,  and  pity  for  the  timelefs  fate  of  the  innocent  princes.  An  account  of  this 
mournful  event  was  fent  by  the  Mexican  chiefs  to  the  new  emperor  -,  and  he, 
under  the  neceffity  of  affecting  a  fhare  in  the  generaldefpondency,  ordered  the 
army  to  halt,  till  the  priefts,  followed  by  a  numerous  train  from  the  city,  came  to 
receive  the  royal  corles,  in  order  to  convey  them  to  the  burial  place  of  their 
anceftors  *.    ■  >«  '     • 

Meanwhile  Cortez,  having  refted  and  formed  his  troops,  proceeded  on  his 
march  with  all  poffible  fpeed.  But  before  the  army  had  gained  any  place  of 
fhelter,  he  obferved  the  whole  multitude  of  the  Mexicans  advancing  upon  his 
rear  with  rapidity,  while  he  was  harraffed  on  every  fide  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  country.  Exhaufted  with  fatigue,  and-  dejected  by  misfortunes,  the 
Spaniards  were  ready  to  fink  under  their  calamities,  when  Cortez  obferved  a 
tower  upon  an  eminence,  of  which  he  refolved  to  poffefs  himfelf,  as  a  defenfible 
poft.  But  the  execution  of  this  defign  was  attended  with  almoft  infuperable 
difficulties :  he  was  obliged  to  keep  a  front  to  the  enemy,  and  continue  fighting 
while  he  afcended  the  hill.  At  length,  however,  he  arrived  at  the  tower,  took 
poffeffion  of  it  without  refiftance,  and  found  in  it  not  only  all  the  fhelter  for 
which  he  wifhed,  but  fome  provifions  to  refrefh  his  men.  The  enemy  did  not 
intermit  their  attacks  through  the  remainder  of  the  day,  but  were  with  little 
trouble  prevented  from  making  any  impreffion-,  and  when  evening  began  to  ap- 
proach, they  all  retired,  and  purfued  the  road  towards  Mexico. 

After  providing  againft  the  poffibility  of  a  furprife,  and  ordering  the  guards  and 
centinels  to  be  fooner  relieved  than  ufual,  that  all  might  have  their  fhare  of  reft 
Cortez  affembled  his  officers  to  deliberate  concerning  the  route  which  they  fhould 
hold  in  their  retreat.  They  were  now  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  lake  :  Tlafcala 
the  only  place  where  they  could  hope  for  a  friendly  reception,  lay  about  fixty-four 
miles  to  the  eaft  of  Mexico  •,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  go  round  the  north 
end  of  the  lake,  before  they  could  fall  into  the  road  which  led  thither.  A. 
Tlafcalan  foldier  undertook  to  be  their  guide  -,  and  it  was  unanimoufly  refolved, 
that  they  fhould  march  the  fpace  of  two 'or  three  leagues  that  very  night,  in  or- 
der to  gain  ground  of  the  enemy,  in  cafe  they  fhould  be  difpofed  to  continue  the 
purfuit.  They  accordingly  began  to  move  about  midnight,  and  profecuted  their 
march  till  morning,  amid  perpetual  alarms  from  the  neighbouring  peafants, 
whom  they  miftook  for  the  advanced  parties  of  the -Mexican  army.     The  dawa 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  19. 
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dilpelled  their  apprehenfions  •,  and  in  a  fhort  time,  they  difcovered  a  village, 
advantageoufly  fituated,  and  as  they  had  reaibn  to  think,  well  peopled.  Of  this 
place  Cortez  determined  to  take  pofitfiion  at  all  hazards ;  but  force  was  un- 
necefiary  :  the  village  was  entirely  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  ;  and  the 
Spaniards  found  in  it,  what  was  no  lefs  welcome  than  lb  feafqnable  a  refting- 
place,  or  lefs  neceffary  for  recruiting  their  exhaufted  flrergth,  a  confidcrablc 
quantity  of  provifions.  Here  the  army  continued  two  days,  being  unable 
fooner  to  proceed  on  account  of  the  dilt,refied  condition  of  the  wounded.  They 
made  two  marches  more  through  a  rough,  barren,  and  rocky  country  •,  always 
keeping  at  a  diftance  from  the  great  road,  and  perfevering  in  their  journey  under 
the  united  calamities  of  fatigue,  thirft,  ,and  hunger,  feeding  upon  herbs,  roots, 
and  the  flefli  of  one  of  the  horfes  that  died  •,  without  any  covering  under  which 
to  pais  the  night,  and  continually  perfecuted  by  flying  bodies  of  the  enemy  *. 

The  laft  ot  thefe  two  laborious  and  diilreffing  marches,  which  the  Spaniards 
were  encouraged  to  accompli fh  by  the  unlhaken  fortitude,  and  cheering  example 
of  their  general,  terminated  at  a  little  village,  where  the  army  was  received  with 
a  fufpicious  civility.  The  inhabitants  not  only  gave  up  freely  all  their  own  pro- 
vifions, but  procured  large  quantities  from  the  neighbouring  hamlets  •,  infomuch. 
that  the  half-familhed  lbldiers  began  to  forget  all  their  paft  bufferings  in  the  pre- 
fent  enjoyment,  without  once  reflecting  on  the  danger  of  fuch  fecurity.  This 
was  a  ftratagem  of  the  Mexicans,  in  order  to  lull  the  vigilance  of  Cortez ;  but 
they  wanted  policy  to  complete  the  deceit,  betraying  their  defign  by  their  own 
eagernefs  and  fimplicity. 

Early  next  morning  the  Spaoifh  army,  recruited  by  reft  and  fuftenance,  began 
to  afcend  the  mountain  which,  on  the  other  fide,  declines  into  the  valley  of 
Otumba,  through  which  they  muft  necefiarily  pafs,  in  order  to  take  the  road  that 
leads  to  Tlafcala.  They  were  ftill  purfued  by  flying  parties  of  the  enemy,  whofe 
fhouts  and  feoffs  now  expreffed  rather  a  joyful  fatisfadlion  than  indignation ;  and 
Marina  remarked  that  they  frequently  exclaimed,  in  an  exulting  tone,  "  Go 
on,  ruffians !  go  to  the  place  where  you  fhall  quickly  meet  the  vengeance  due  to 
your  crimes."  This  threat,  though  iufficient  to  roufe  the  attention  of  Cortez, 
the  Spaniards  did  not  fully  comprehend  till  they  reached  the  fummit  of  the 
mountain,  whence  they  difcovered  a  vail:  army,  whofe  front  occupied  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  fpacious  valley,  and  whofe  depth  the  eye  could  not  reach.  It 
was  the  laft  effort  of  the  Mexican  power  for  the  deftrudtion  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  new  fovereign  had  collected  the  whole  force  of  the  empire  ;  and  while  one 
body  was  difpatched  to  a/Tail  the  Spaniards  in  their  retreat,  the  principal 
army  had  been  aflfembled  on  the  other  fide  of  the  lake,  in  order  to  ob- 
ftrutt  Cortez  in  his  march,  and  was  polled  with  admirable  judgment  in 
this  cxtenfive  plain,  where  the  Mexicans  could  at  once  aft  to  advantage, 
lie  undifcovered  by  their  enemies,  and  be  certain  of  meeting  them,  if  any 
made  their  efcape.     The  Mexican  army  was  compofed  of  various  nations,  as 

•  De  Soils,  lib.  iv.  c.  20. 
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appeared  by  the  diverfity  of  the  enfigns  which  ftreamed  in  the  air.  In  the  centre 
of  the  multitude  was  diftinguifhed  the  captain-general  of  the  empire,  borne 
upon  men's  moulders,  in  a  litter  molt  iumptuoufly  adorned,  and  elevated  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that,  being  confpicuous  to  all,  and  a  witnels  or  every  one's  behaviour, 
his  orders  might  be  iiTued  withjudgment,  and  punctually  obeyed.  On  this  litter-, 
or  chair  of  ftate,  flood  erected  the  royal  ftandard  of  Mexico,  which  could  only  be 
entrufled  to  the  hands  of  the  commander  in  chief,  and  was  never  brought  into 
the  field  except  in  cafes  of  the  1  aft  importance.  This  ftandard  confided  of  a  nee 
of  mafiy  gold,  hanging  on  a  ftaff  richly  encrufted  with  the  fame  metal,  and 
crowned  with  beautiful  plumes  of  various  colours  ;  both  which  maintained  a 
kind  of  myfterious  fuperiority  over  the  fymbols  of  the  k-fler  enfigns.  It  was 
aJways  furrounded  by  a  cholen  body  of  the  nobility,  as  on  its  conlervation  de- 
pended victory  or  defeat,  the  Mexicans  never  looking  upon  themfelves  as 
completely  vanquifhed  while  they  retained  in  their  hands  this  emblem  of  their 
honour  and  valour. 

The  fight  of  fuch  a  myriad  of  enemies  could  not  fail  to  appear  formidable  to 
an  handful  of  men,  already  broken  by  misfortunes ;  but,  inftead  of  intimidat- 
ing, it  ferved  only  to  inflame  the  ardour  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  all  fully 
perfuaded,  that  the  enemy  here  made  their  laft  pufh,  and  that  on  the  for- 
tune of  this  field  depended  not  only  their  lives,  but  all  their  future  hopes 
of  wealth  and  fame.  Cortez  examined  the  countenances  of  his  people, 
with  that  look  which  infpires  confidence  better  than  words,   and  finding   them 

eager  on  vengeance,  exclaimed,  "  We  muit  all  now  either  die  or  conquer  : 

the  cauie  of  our  God  fight  for  us  !'' — He  had  no  time  to  utter  more  words,  the 
foldiers  impatiently  demanding  the  fignal  to  engage.  He  did  not  allow  their 
ardour  to  cool,  but  immediately  advanced  with  his  front  extended,  and  united 
the  main  body  with  the  cavalry  on  the  wings,  giving  charge  to  the  latter  to  be 
careful  of  the  rear  and  flanks.  In  this  order  he  ruflied  upon  the  enemy,  after  a 
fortunate  difcharge  of  the  fire-arms  and  crofs-bows,  which  made  the  Mexican 
battalions  in  front  reel  back  upon  the  fecond  line.  The  confequent  diforder  was 
happily  improved  by  the  cavalry,  who  penetrated  into  the  midft  of  the  enemy, 
and  opened  a  path  for  the  infantry  to  follow.  The  Tlafcalans,  animated  by  the 
example  of  the  Spaniards,  threw  themfelves  into  the  thicker!:  of  the  battle,  with 
-an  inlatiable  thirft  after  Mexican  blood,  fingling  out  thoie  who  appeared  to  be 
leaders.  The  (laughter  was  terrible,  but  no  hope  of  victory  appeared  •,  the  Mexicans 
advancing  with  furprizing  refolution  to  fupply  the  places  ot  thofe  who  fell,  and 
continually  renewing  the  combat  with  frelh  troops.  The  Spaniards,  though  fuc- 
cefsf  ul  in  every  attack,  faw  no  end  of  their  toils,  and  were  ready  to  fink  under  the 
fatigue  of  fighting,  when  Cortez,  by  a  fortunate  inftance  of  mental  recollection 
fupported  by  valour,  at  once  decided  the  difpute.  At  the  head  of  a  felect  body 
of  horfe,  accompanied  by  four  of  his  braveft  officers,  he  forced  his  way  towards 
the  royal  ftandard,  on  which  he  had  heard  depended  the  iflue  of  the  battle,  with 
an  impetuofity  that  bore  down  every  thing  before  it.     The  body  of  nobles  who 

guarded 
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BOOK  I.  guarded  the  ftandard  made  a  defperate  refiftance,  but  were  at  laft  broken  ;  and 
V^TV  '  Cortez,  clofing  with  the  captain-general,  at  one  ftroke  of  his  lance  tumbled  him, 
mortally  wounded,  from  his  litter!  while  Juan  de  Salamanca,  a  private  lbldier, 
but  a  gentleman  by  birth,  whofe  name  deferves  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pol- 
terity,  fcized  the  imperial  enfign,  which  he  gave  •  into  'the  hands  of  his 
general,  and  bravely  difmounting,  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  the  Mexican 
commander. 

The  confequences  of  this  blow  were  exactly  what  had  been  expected.  The 
moment  that  their  leader  fell,  and  the  ftandard,  towards  which  all  had  directed 
their  eyes,- ■  difappeared,  an  univerfal  panic  feized  the'  Mexicans  •,  ev'ery"other 
enfio-n  was  towered  ;  every  foldier  threw  down  his  arms,  and  all  betook  them- 
felves  to  a  precipitate  flight,  feeking  for  fhelter  in  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
the  adjacent  woods,  and  fields  of  green  maize.  The- Spaniards  purfued  their 
victory  with  all  the  rigours  of  war,  making  a  terrible  deftruction  of  the  fugitives. 
Twenty  thoufand  of  the  Mexicans  are  laid  to  have  fallen  in  the' battle  and  pur- 
fuit,  amoncr  whom  were  many  perlbns  of  diftinction,  who  had  come  drefled  in-' 
their  richeft  ornaments,  as  to  an  allured  triumph  •,  fo  that  the  booty  acquired  by 
the  Spaniards  was  very  confiderable  •,  and  as  Cortez  gave  it  all  to  the  lbldiers  in 
reward  of  their  valour,  it  was  fome  compenfation  for  the  wealth  which  they  had 
loft  in  their  retreat,  or  left  in  Mexico  *. 

As  foon  as  the  general  could  recall  his  troops  from  the  pillage  of  the  field,  he 
purfued  his  march,  left  the  enemy  fhould  have  time  to  recover  their  confufion,  and 
o-ive  him  farther  annoyance.  He  was  fenfible  they  would  not  venture  again  on  a 
pitched  battle,  but  even  their  fkirmifhing  might  prove  dangerous  to  men  almoft' 
fpent  with  fatigue.  He  made  all  poffible  difpatch  ;  but  it  was  impracticable  that 
day  to  get  beyond  the  Mexican  confines,  and  till  he  left  thefe  behind  he  could  ex- 
pect no  fecurity.  It  was  neceffary  to  make  allowance  ior  the  wounded,  and  to 
oive  them  time  for  reft,- after  being  exhaufted  with  lols  of  blood  :  the  general 
therefore  took  poffeffion  of  nine  houfes,  at  fome  diflance  from  the  field  of  battle, 
where  he  pafTed  the  night  unmolefted,  but  not  without  apprehenfions,  and  next 
mornin^  he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  find  the  roads  entirely  abandoned  by  the  enemy. 
The  fame  day  he  reached  the  frontiers  of  Tlalcala,  after  one  of  the  molt  cele- 
brated retreats  recorded  in  hiftory,  and  a  victory  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  mankind.  The  whole  army  exprefTed  their  joy  and  triumph  by  loud 
acclamations,  and  the  Tlafcalans  threw  themfelves  upon  their  faces,  kiffing  the 
oround,  to  exprefs  the  pleafure  they  felt  in  returning  victorious  to  their. native 
country,  and  their  fenfe  of  the  hardfhips,  the  toils,  and  perils  which  they  had 
fuftained.  They  proceeded  immediately  to  Gualipar,  a  confiderable  town  be- 
lonoing  to  the  republic,  and  were  met  on  the  road  by  the  inhabitants,  who  re- 
ceived them  with  open  arms,  accommodated  them  in  their  houfes,  and  fur- 
nifhed  them  with  abundance  of  the  belt  provifions  that  the  country  afforded. 
Cortez  accepted  the  invitation  ;  but  as  he  could  not  be  certain  that  the  republic 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  20.     Herrera,  dec.  N,  lib.  viii.  c.  3. 
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ftill  entertained  the  fame  friendly  fentiments  towards  the  Spaniards,  he  quartered  CHAP.  vr. 
his  fokliers  with  great  caution,  and  kept  as  flrid  watch  as  if  in  an  enemy's  a~~D*T~to 
country  *. 

At  this  place  the  general  made  a  fhort  fpeech  to  his  army,  on  the  importance 
of  preferving  the  friendfhip  of  the  Tlafcalans,  and  the  necellity  of  cultivating  it 
by  adls  of  kindnefs  and  civility,  ftudioufly  avoiding  every  caule  ot  offence,  as  an 
injury  to  the  meaneft  inhabitant  might  endanger  their  common  fafety  ;  and  in  or- 
der to  fet  an  example  of  refpedt,  as  well  as  to  relieve  his  own  mind  from  that  un- 
certainty and  folicitude  under  which  it  laboured,  he  refolved  to  tranfm.it  imme- 
diately to  the  fenate  of  Tlalcala  an  account  of  his  retreat  and  fuccefs.  But  fame 
had  already  carried  the  news  of  his  victory,  without  diminution  of  his  glory  ;  and 
before  the  meffengers  could  fet  out  came  the  fage  Magifcatzin,  the  venerable  Xi- 
cotencal,  his  fon,  and  other  fenators,  to  vifit  Cortez  on  the  part  of  the  repub- 
lic. They  all  faluted  him  with  the  moft  cordial  expreflions  of  friendfhip,  ex- 
cept Xicotencal  the  younger,  who  appeared  cold  and  referved  in  his  compli- 
ments j  a  behaviour  which,  though  at  that  time  afcribed  to  the  ruggednefs  of  a 
military  man,  foon  appeared  to  be  the  effect  of  jealoufy  and  diftruft.  Magif- 
catzin, as  die  fenator  firft  in  authority,  informed  Cortez  that  the  republic  had  af- 
iembled  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men  to  fuccour  him  againft  the  common  ene- 
my i  and  allured  him,  that  he  might  depend  upon  the  whole  ftrength  of  Tlalcala 
and  her  allies,  to  affift  him  in  taking  vengeance  on  the  traitorous  Mexicans. 

It  gave  Cortez  no  fmall  fatisfaction  to  find,  that  the  attachment  of  the  republic 
to  the  Spaniards  was  as  ftrong  as  when  they  marched  in  a  more  profperous  con- 
dition towards  Mexico,  and  he  expreffed  his  acknowledgments  in  the  warmed 
terms  that  real  gratitude  could  dictate.  The  Tlafcalans  were  now  lenfible  that 
the  Spaniards  were  neither  immortal  nor  invincible,  as  their  difafterous  retreat  fuf- 
ficiently  attefted  ;  but  they  confidered  that  only  as  an  accident  of  war,  and  any 
impreffion  it  had  made  was  entirely  effaced  by  the  victory  at  Otumba,  which  even 
heightened  their  admiration  of  the  Spanifh  valour  and  conduct.  They  invited 
Cortez  to  their  city,  where  his  quarters  were  already  provided  •,  but  they  willingly- 
admitted  his  apology  for  not  immediately  accepting  the  offer,  as  they  were  defirous 
to  prepare  for  his  reception,  having  refolved  to  celebrate  his  entry  with  the  lame 
folemnities  ufed  in  the  triumphal  procefilons  of  their  own  generals. 

The  Spanifh  army  continued  three  days  at  Gualipar,  being  liberally  fupplied 
with  every  neceffary  at  the  expence  of  the  republic  of  Tlafcala.  On  the  fourth 
morning  Cortez  gave  notice  to  the  fenate  of  his  approach  •,  and  the  fick  and 
wounded  being  fomewhat  recovered,  he  proceeded  on  his  march.  The  Spaniards 
on  this  occafion  difplayed  all  their  finery,  adorning  themfelves  with  the  jewels  and 
plumes  of  the  vanquifhed  Mexicans;  a  very  emphatical  manner  of  expreffing  the 
importance  of  their  victory.  They  were  met  by  the  caziques  and  principal  mem- 
bers ot  the  republic,  clad  in  their  fenatorial  robes,  and  accompanied  by  a  nume- 
rous attendance.    The  roads  were  covered  with  multitudes  of  people,  who  poured 

•  De  Solis,  lib.  v.  c.  1. 
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BOOK  T.  forth  their  congratulations  in  loud  fiiouts,  and  burfts  of  popular  applaufe,  min- 
A  D  *7s2a  o'cc'  vv't'1  reProarhcs  on  the  Mexicans,  and  encomiums  on  the  valour  of  the  Spa- 
niard;. When  they  entered  the  city  they  were  faluted  with  the  found  of  various 
indruments  of  mufic,  all  expredive  of  exultation  and  triumph.  After  the  troops 
were  conveniently  quartered,  Magifcatzin  infifte^  oil  having  Cortez  for  his  guelt, 
while  old  Xicotencal  paid  the  fenig  rAir.pliment  to  Al  varado,  whofe  valour,  drength, 
and  activity  had  btZh  extolled  to  him  by  the  auxiliary  Tlafcalans.  The  evening 
fTaslpent  in  feftivity  and  joy,  concluding  with  a  ball,  and  certain  dances  in  maf- 
querade  -,  the  divcrfion  of  the  multitude,  whole  diforderly  noify  mirth  finiihed  the 
clcmonftrations  of  their  applaufe  *. 

The  eftcem  of  the  Tlafcalans  for  'the  Spaniards  was  greatly  rncreafed,  by  the 
liberality  with  which  Cortez  and  his  followers  fhared  with  them  the  jewels  and 
other  ornaments  taken  in  the  battle  of  Otumba  ;  which  were  peculiarly  accept- 
able to  them,  as  being  ipoils  of  their  mod  inveterate,  and  mod  formidable 
enemy.  But  in  the  miciftof  this  intercourfe  of  civilities,  both  the  Spaniards 
and  Tlafcalans  were  plunged  into  defpondency.  Cortez  v/as  feized  with  a  burn- 
ing fever,  in  confequence  of  a  contulion  on  the  forehead,  received  in  the  late  en- 
gagement ;  the  perpetual  fatigue  he  had  undergone,  and  the  unremitting  vigi- 
lance with  which  he  watched  over  his  people.  The  Spaniards  dreaded  the  iffue  of 
his  didemper,  as  upon  him  they  reded  their  future  fortune,  while  the  Tlafcalans 
bewailed  him  as  a  hero  worthy  of  immortality.  The  fenate  afiembled  the  phyfi- 
cians  mod  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  plants  of  Tlafcala,  in 
which  all  their  fkill  confided,  'and  promifed  them  the  highed  rewards,  if  they 
fucceeded  in  it doring  the  general's  health.  This  they  undertook,  with  a  confi- 
dence which  appears  to  have  been  weH-founded  ;  for  by  means  of  their  cooling 
applications,  and  the  natural  drength  of  his  constitution,  a  favourable  crifis  was 
produced,  and  Cortez  was  fobn  able  to  appear  in  public,  to  the  inexpreffible  joy  of 
all  parties  'f. 

The  firft  care  of  Cortez  after  his  recove'ry  was  to  inquire  into  the  date  of  die 
fettlement  atVilla'Rica,  the  foundation  of  all  his  remaining  hopes  •,  'and  he  had  the 
fatisfacYion  to  learn,  that  nothing  had  happened,  either  in  the  garriibn  or  on  the 
coad,  that  could  give  him  any  uneafinefs.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  he  received  the 
difagreeable  intelligence,  that  a  party  of  "nine  men,  difpatched  to  Tlafcala  for 
the  fhare  of  the  Mexican  gold  allotted  to  the  garrifon,  were  not  returned, 
and  it  was  reported  they  had  been  furprifed,  and  cut  off"  in  the  mountains; 
that  it  was  to  be  feared  the  fame  fate  had  likewife  befallen  the  wounded  foldiers 
of  Narvaez's  army,  amounting  to  upwards  of  forty,  as  they  had  marched  away  in 
fmall  parties  as  foon  as  they  recovered,  in  order  to  join  their  companions  in 
Mexico,  which  they  eagerly  fought  as  the  centre  of  their  wifhes. 

This  intelligence,  which  proved  to  be  too  true,  -gave  Cortez  infinite  concern. 
The  lofs  of  fltty  men,  at  a  time  when  the  life  of  every  Spaniard  was  of  import- 
ance,' was  feverely-  -felt  by  the  whole  army.     But  circumdances  occurred  which 

*  DeSolis,  lib.  v.  c.  i.     H'errera,  dec.  II.  lib.  nil.  c.  3.  +  Id.  ibid. 
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prevented  them  from  brooding  over  their  misfortunes.  It  was  foon  known,  that  CHAP'.  \  r. 
the  party  which  guarded  the  treaiure  had  actually  been  murdered  in  the  province  Jj-"r7v — "^ 
of  Tepeaca,  which  had  thrown  off,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Mexicans,  the  allegi- 
ance promifed  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  There  appeared  a  neceffity  for  puniflfmo- 
this  act  of  infidelity  and  violence,  and  of  reducing  the  province  to  obedience,  as 
all  intercourfe  between  Villa  Rica  and  Mexico,  towards  which  Cortez's  ambition 
itill  pointed,  would  otherwise  be  obftrucled  ;  and  it  fortunately  happened  that  the 
Tlafcalans  had  equal  caule  of  complaint  againft  the  Tepeacans,  who  had  lately 
made  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  the  republic.  The  lenate  therefore  came 
to  a  refolution  to  challife  them,  and  to  crave  the  zlliftance  of  the  Spaniards  for 
that  purpofe,  at  the  fame  time  that  Cortez  was  deliberating  how  to  engage  the 
republic  in  his  revenge. 

While  both  parties  were  preparing  for  fignal  vengeance,  advice  was  brought  to 
Tlafcala,  that  ambaffadors  from  the  new  emperor  of  Mexico  to  the  republic  were 
arrived  on  the  frontiers,  and  waited  for  permiffion  to  advance  to  the  capital.    The 
Tlafcalans  were  not  ignorant  that  the  purport  of  this  embalfy  was  to  detach  them 
from  the  alliance  of  the  Spaniards ;  but,  though  the  fenate  remained  unfhaken  on 
that  point,  it  was  determined  to  give  audience  to  the  ambaffadors,  that  lb  flatter- 
ing an  acknowledgment  of  their  equality,   and  of  the  condefceniion  of  the  court 
of  Mexico,  might  be  rendered  confpicuous  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations.     The 
Mexican  envoys  made  their  entry  with  great  folemnity,  and  were  introduced  to 
the  fenate  with  the  ufual  formalities.     After  naming  their  matter  with  profound 
fubmiffion,   they  propofed  of  peace  and  perpetual  friendship  between  the  two 
nation,?,  freedom  of  commerce,  and  a  community -of  interefts,  on  condition  that 
the  republic  fhould  join  the  emperor  againft  the  Spaniards.     This  propofition  was 
no  fooner  made,  than  a  murmur  of  dil'approbation  ran  through  the  whole  affembly, 
and  the  ambaffadors  were  ordered  to  withdraw  ;  after  which  it  was  refolved,  bv 
way  of  anfwer,  That  the  republic  would  admit  the  peace  with  all  poffible  refpect, 
provided  the  conditions  were  reafonable,  and  confident  with  the  honour  of  both 
nations  •,  but  that  no  intereft  could  feduce  the  Tlafcalans  to  violate  the  laws  of 
holpitality,   or  perfidioufiy  betray   the  voluntary   friendfhip   conceived  for  the 
Spaniards,  confirmed  by  an  exchange  of  obligations,  and  fealed  by  the  molt 
iacred  engagements.     This  reply  would  have  been  fuffkient  ferioufly  to  convince 
the  Mexicans  that  their  embaffy  muft  prove  ineffectual  •,  but  they  did  not  flay  to 
receive  it :  afraid  of  a  popular  tumult,    they  privately  withdrew,  and   retired 
with  all  expedition  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  republic. 

The  difappointment  of  the  Mexicans  was  the  occafion  of  triumph  to  the 
Spaniards,  as  it  afforded  them  a  convincing  proof  of  the  firm  attachment  of 
the  Tlafcalans.  It  was  foon  however  difcovered,-that  all  the  fenators  were 
not  equally  fincere  in*  their  profeffions  of  friendfhip.  Young  Xicotencal  could 
never  forget  that  he  had  been  foiled  by  Cortez  in  the  military  art,  on  his  fkill  in 
which  he  founded  his  higheft  reputation  :  he  confidered  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Spanifh  general,  as  a  real  injury  to  himfelf,  as  it  diminifhed  his  confequence  ; 
and  he  appears  befides  to  have  had  more  diftinct  views  of  the  interefts  of  his 
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country,  and  a  more  jealous  eye  towards  public  liberty  than  any  other  of  his 
countrymen.  In  the  fenate  he  concealed  his  lcntiments  from  a  confcioufnefs  that 
they  would  not  be  liftened  to,  and  a  fear  of  embroiling  himfelf  unneceffarily 
with  Cortez  •,  but  he  reprefented  privately  to  his  friends  and  adherents,  with  a 
delign  of  bringing  over  the  people  in  general,  that  the  peace  propofed  by  the  Mexi- 
cans was  perfectly  advantageous,  as  the  emperor  offered  many  privileges,  and 
requefted  no  condition,  but  what  the  fenate  ought  to  accede  to  for  the  public 
good.  "  Should  we  even,"  laid  he,  "  forgive  thefe  ftrangers  their  evil  inten- 
tions againft  our  religion,  have  we  not  ftill  reafon  to  relent  their  endeavours  to 
change  our  laws  and  government,  by  converting  into  a  monarchy  this  venerable 
republic,  and  reducing  us  under  the  odious  dominion  of  an  emperor  ?  a  yoke 
which  we  have  thrown  off  at  the  expenceof  our  blood,  and  which  it  grieves  us  to 
fee  even  on  the  necks  of  our  moft  inveterate  enemies  !" 

Thefe  lcntiments  he  loll  no  opportunity  of  inculcating,  and  enforced  with  fo 
much  eloquence,  that  he  foon  gained  fuch  a  formidable  parry  as  encouraged  him  to 
become  more  public  in  his  declarations.  The  fenate  had  intelligence  of  his  de- 
figns,  and  took  the  matter  into  confideration,  with  that  ferioufnefs  which  it  required. 
They  all  condemned  him,  as  a  perfon  who  endeavoured  to  difturb  the  public 
peace,  difgrace  the  refolutions  of  the  fupreme  council,  and  Main  with  difhonour  the 
national  character.  Some  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  lie  deferved  death,  among 
which  number  was  his  venerable  father,  whole  honourable  conftancy,  and  inflexi- 
ble juftice,  had  fuch  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  fenators,  that  they  agreed  to 
mitigate  the  punifhment.  They  ordered  the  offender  to  be  brought  prifoner  to  the 
barof  the  fenate ;  and  after  reprimandinghim  for  histreafonous  practices,  made  him 
deliver  up  his  truncheon,  and  deprived  him  of  his  commiflion,  with  all  the  privileges 
belonging  to  it,  by  the  ceremony  of  throwing,  him  down  the  flairs  of  the  tribunal. 
The  ignominy  of  this  degradation  made  him  fenfible,  in  a  few  days,  that  he  had 
no  method  of  recovering  his  confcquence  among  his  countrymen,  except  through 
the  interceflion  of  the  perfon  againlt  whom  all  his  fchemes  were  levelled  •,  and  by 
the  mediation  of  Cortez,  to  whom  he  cpndefcended  to  apply,  renewing  his  pro- 
feflions  of  friendfhip,  he  was  again  reftorfd  to  his  honours  and  employments*. 

No  fooner  had  Cortez  furmounted  the  dangers,  to  which  he  was  expofed  by  the 
machinations  of  Xicotencal,  than  his  courage  and  perfeverance  were  expofed  to  a 
j\ew  trial.  When  every  thing  was  ready,  on  the  part  of  the  republic,  for  chaftifing 
the  Tepeacans,  the  Spanifh  loldiers  who  had  come  under  Narvaez,  and  who  were 
chiefly  planters,  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  a  frefh  expedition.  The  remembrance  of 
paft  fatigues  and  perils  made  them  averle  to  new  exploits  :  they  fighed  after  repofe, 
and  their  poflcflions  in  the  ifland  ot  Ctfba,  formally  requiring  to  be  led  back  to  Villa 
Rica,  and  put  on  board  the  fleet.  Cortez  ordered  them  to  be  alTembled;  and  per- 
ceiving they  were  only  to  be  influenced  by  motives  of  intereft  or  of  fear,  he  told 
them,  that  the  enemy  had  fecured  the  palTes  in  the  mountains,  fo  as  to  render  the 
march  to  Villa  Rica  impracticable,  except  by  wading  through  rivers  of  blood,  and 

•  De  Solis,  lib.  v.  c.  2,     Herrera,  dec.  II,  lib.  viii.  c.  4. 
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encountering  the  greateft  danger  and  difficulties  •,  that,  if  they  perfifted  in  makinw 
kich  a  retreat,  they  muft  rely  on  their  own  itrength,  as  it  was  highly  improbable 
the  Tlafcalans  would  fupport  a  meafure  fo  contradictory  to  their  wifhes,  and  in- 
deed equally  deftrudive  of  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  re- 
public :  he  therefore  adviled  them,  to  preferve  the  friendfliip  of  the  Tlafcalans, 
by  entering  chearfully  on  the  expedition  againft  the  Tepeacans,  as  the  only  ra- 
tional means  by  which  their  defign  of  returning  to  Villa  Rica  could  be  accom- 
plifhed  •,  and  he  promifed,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  that  as  foon  as  they  had  re- 
duced the  Tepeacans,  all  who  were  not  willing  to  follow  his  fortune  fliould  have 
liberty  to  depart.  But  it  was  his  duty,  he  added,  as  their  general,  to  keep  them 
from  running  into  Rich  imminent  danger,  as  was  unavoidable,  if  they  began 
their  march  in  the  prefent  pofture  of  affairs.  By  thefe  arguments,  in  which  he 
difcovered  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  motives  which 
generally  impel  to  action,  Cortez  engaged  them  to  co-operate  in  his  defigns, 
from  a  perfuafion  that  ruin  would  follow  the  immediate  prolecution  of  their  own 
inclinations. 

As  foon  as  the  malcontents  gave  their  confent  to  his  propofal,  Cortex  felected 
eight  thoufand  Tlafcalans,  commanded  by  officers  whole  valour  and  fidelity  he 
had  experienced  in  divers  engagements  with  the  Mexicans,  leaving  the  care  of 
affembling  the  main  body  of  the  Tlafcalan  army  to  Xicotencal,  whofe  friendfliip  • 
he  hoped  he  had  i'ecured  by  his  late  generofity.  With  this  force,  four  hundred 
and  twenty  Spanifli  foot,  and  fixteen  horfe,  he  began  his  march,  and  halted  that 
night  at  a  village  within  the  enemies  frontiers,  at  the  diftance  of  five  miles  from 
Tepeaca,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  fame  name.  Here  he  took  fome  of  the 
peafants  prifoners,  and  by  kindnefs  and  prefents  prevailed  on  them  to  carry  a 
meffage  to  the  caziques  and  chief  men  of  Tepeaca,  acquainting  them,  that  he  was 
come  at  the  head  of  an  army,  in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  Spaniards,' 
whom  they  had  fo  barbaroufly  and  treacheroufly  murdered,  and  alio  to  chaflife 
their  revolt,  contrary  to  the  obedience  they  had  fworn  to  the  king  of  Caftile ; 
but,  provided  they  would  take  up  arms  againft  the  Mexicans,  and  join  in  al- 
liance with  the  Spaniards  and  Tlafcalans,  that  he  would  pardon  their  heinous 
tranfgrefllon,  and  receive  them  into  friendfliip,  fecuring  them  from  that  terrible 
vengeance  which  hung  over  them,  and  which  would  otherwife  be  executed. with 
all  the  rigours  of  war. 

The  anfwer  returned  by  the  Tepeacans  was  an  infolent  defiance,  accompanied, 
with  a  threat,  that  they  would  inftantly  take  the  field  in  queft  of  the  Spaniards,, 
whom  they  would  carry  bound  to  the  altars  of  their  gods.  Cortez  repeated  his- 
propofal,  and  received  an  anfwer  ftill  more  infolent.  On  this  he  led  his  army  to- 
wards the  capital,  fully  refolved  to  defolate  it  with  fire  and  fword.  The  Tepea- 
cans, reinforced  by  a  body  of  Mexicans,  lay  in  ambufli  on  the  way  ;  but  their, 
impatience  dilcovering  them,  they- were  attacked  .with  fuch  fury  as  quickly  put-, 
them  into  diforder,  and  all  who  could  not  lave  themjelves- by  flight  were  cut  in 
pieces.  Recovering  however  from  their  furprife,  they  rallied  in  a  manner  very 
.  »nufual. among  barbarians,  and  renewed  the  battle  with  great  obftinacy.-  They1 
ii.  3  I  f offered  > 
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A.flbed  aiecond  defeat-,  after  which  both  the  Mexicans  and  Tepeacans,  in  ar-m», 
abandoned  the  country,  leaving  the  whole  province  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
conquerors.  The  inhabitants  of  Tepeaca  were  fo  much  terrified  at  the  difcom- 
fiture  and  retreat  of  the  army,  that  they  immediately  fent  deputies  with  their 
fubmiffion  to  Cartes  ;  requesting,  that  he  would  not  wreak  his  vengeance  on  an 
innocent  people,  mifguided  and  forced  into  hoftilities  againft  the  Spaniards  by 
their  leaders,  who  were  entirely  in  the  intereft  and  at  the  difpofal  of  the  emperor 
of  Mexico.  On  this  reprefcntation  Cortes  marched  to  the  capital ;  received  the 
homage  of  the  people  in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  majefty,  whom  he  or- 
dered  to  be  proclaimed ;  pardoned  their  tranfgreffion  &  took  them  under  his 
.protection  j  and  by  his  well-timed  lenity,  gained  their  friendship  and  confi- 
dence. 

As  the  principal  object  of  this  expedition  was,  to  fecore  a  free  communication 
between  Villa  Rica  and  Mexico,  Cortez  no  I'ooner  found  himfelf  maftcr  of 
Tepeaca,  than  he  ordered  a  trench,  fortified  with  pallifades,  to  be  drawn  round 
the  city  •,  and  not  only  raifed  works  for  the  defence  of  thofe  quarters  leaft  foni- 
fled  by  nature,  but  erected  a  kind  of  citadel,  in  order  to  fecure  the  town  againft 
the  affaults  of  the  Mexicans,  In  this  fortrefs  he  left  a  garrifon,  calling  the  place 
Segura  de  la  Front  era,  "  the  Security  of  the  Frontier,"  which  was  the  fecorid 
Spanifh  fettlement  in  the  Mexican  empire  *,  But  while  we  admire  the  prudence 
and  courage  of  Cortez  in  bringing  this  enterpriie  to  fo  defirable  a  conclufion,  we 
mud  blame  his  cruel  feverity,  in  ordering  the  prifoners  of  war  to  be  fold  as  Haves, 
while  he  extended  his  pardon  towards  the  citizens. 

A  few  days  after  the  Spaniards  had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  Tepeaca,  Xico. 
tencal  arrived  with  the  main  body  of  the  Tlafcalan  army.  The  prefence  of  fuch 
a  multitude  of  enemies,  computed  at  fifty  thoufand,  greatly  alarmed  and 
diftrefTed  the  Tepeacans  j  a  circumftance  which  determined  Cortes  to  find  em- 
ployment for  his  troops.  He  accordingly  divided  the  Tlafcalans  into  feveral 
bodies,  which  he  detached  againft  certain  ftrong  holds  in  the  province  of  Tepeaca. 
that  had  not  yet  furrendered,  and  which  were  ganifoned  by  Mexicans.  Each 
battalion  was  attended  by  about  thirty  Spaniards,  who  had  inftructions  to  ufe 
force,  if  perfuafion  fhould  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  fub« 
miffion.  The  orders  were  punctually  executed  j  and  though  the  enemy  every 
\*here  made  a  fhew  of  refiftence,  all  the  places  were  reduced,  with  very  inconfj- 
derable  lofs.  An  incredible  number  of  prifoners  were  taken,  befides  much  booty  \ 
with  which,  and  the  fale  of  the  captives,  the  officers  employed  in  this  fervice 
were  enriched  -f. 
Auguft,  But  while  the  Spaniards  were  thus  pufhing  their  conquefts,  a  revolution  hap- 

A.  D.  jjzo.  pened  in  Mexico  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  hopes  of  Cortez.  This  was  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Quetlavaca ;  who  though  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
Spaniards,  was  a  prince  of  no  great  abilities.    His  fucceflbr  was  a  perfon  of 

•  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  viii.  c.  4.    De  Solii,  lib.  v.  c.  3.  t  De  Sell'/, 

lib.  v.  c.  4. 
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ft  yepy  fuperior  character.      The  Mexicans   immediately  ead    their  eyes  on 
Ouafimozip,  nephew  and  fon  in-law  of  Montezuma,  on  whom  they  with  one 
voice  conferred  the  imperial  enfigns.     His  high  reputation  for  valour  and  talents 
had  pointed  him  out  to  the  choice  of  his  countrymen  in  this  dangerous  crifis, 
find  he  was  no  fooner  feated  on  the  throne  than  he  mewed  himfelf  worthy  of  the 
fupreme  command.     Though  only  twenty- five  years  old,  he  devoted  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  the  cares  of  government,  and  difcovered  an  equal  knowledge  of  civil 
and  military  affairs,     He  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  tranfaclions  of 
Cortez  in  the  provinces,  and  thence  conjectured  his  ultimate  defigns :  he  law  the 
florm  that  was  gathering,  and  he  began  his  reign  with  providing  againft  it.     He 
fortified  the  city  of  Mexico  in  the  beft  manner  of  which  his  fubje&s  were  capable ; 
he  laid  up  in  his  magazines  great  ftore  of  arms  and  provifions  j  and  he  intimated 
to  the  inhabitants  of  every  province  of  his  empire,  how  much  it  concerned  them 
to  unite,  in  order  to  deliver  themfelves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  rtrangers.     He 
encouraged  the  foldiers  by  rewards  and  honours,  and  he  gained  the  affections  of 
the  people  by  promifing  them  an  exemption  from  the  opprefllve  taxes  impofed  dur- 
ing the  late  reign,    He  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  nobility,  by  admitting  them 
freely  into  his  prefence,  and  by  moderating  that  excefs  of  homage,  approaching 
to  adoration,  which  his  predecefTors.fo  rigidly  exacted  from  their  vallate.    He 
*nade  prelt-nts  to  the  caziques  on  the  frontiers,  exhorting  them  to  fidelky,  and 
the  defence  of  their  governments  j  and  that  they  might  not  have  reafon  to  com- 
plain that  he  left  the  whole  load  of  the  war  upon  them,  he  fent  an  army  of  thirty 
thoufand  men  for  their  fupport  and  encouragement  *. 

Cortez  had  notice  of  all  thefe  particulars  j  but  fupported  as  he  now  was  by  a 
large  army  of  confederate  Indians,  who  had  acquired  the  habit  of  acting  in  con- 
junction  with  the  Spaniards,  fuch  intelligence,  inftead  of  difcouraging  him  from 
profecuting  the  conqueft  of  the  Mexican  empire,  only  roufed  him  to  a  vigorous 
exertion  of  his  abilities.  Meffengers  had  been  fent  by  the  cazique  of  Guacachula, 
a  populous  city  in  the  road  to  Mexico,  confidered  by  the  new  emperor  as  one  of 
the  bulwarks  of  his  dominions,  acquainting  Cortez  that  an  army  of  Mexicans 
was  arrived  there,  committing  fuch  violences,  as  obliged  the  inhabitans  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  protection  of  the  Spaniards.  The  cazique  urged,  as  a  claim  to  the 
afliftance  of  Cortez,  that  he  was  one  of  the  nobles  who  promifed  obedience  to 
the  king  of  Spain  in  the  affembly  held  by  Montezuma;  and  that  he  had  ever 
finee  favoured  the  caufe  of  the  Spaniards,  for  which  he  was  now  punifhed  with 
the  utmoft  rigour.  From  the  mefTengers  Cortez  learned,  that  twenty  thoufand 
Mexicans  were  quartered  in  their  city  and  its  diftrict,  and  ten  thoufand  more  in 
Yzucan,  a  neighbouring  town  ;  and  as  he  was  not  only  convinced  of  the  fm- 

•  De  Soils,  lib.  v.  c.  4..  Herrera,  dec.  If,  lib,  viij,  c,  4.  Some  authors  afcribe  thefe  meafures 
to  Quejlavaea  t  but  Herrera,  whofe  authority,  in  this  cafe,  ought  to  be  of  great  weight,  exprcfsljr 
effirms,  that,  Q^edavaca  having  died  of  the  fmall  pox,  (which  was  introduced  by  the  Spaniard! 
jr.to  America,  and  made  great  havock  among  tha  inhabitants)  "  all  thofe  things  were  done  by 
Gwimozin,  nephew  to  Montezuma  ;" — and  in  this  opinion  he  is  fupported  by  de  Soli!.  Ue 
fupra, 
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B  O  OK   I.     cerity  of  the  cazique,  but  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of -expelling  the  enemy,  and 
\""r;~  '77^     of  lubjecting  the  frontier  towns,  before  a  greater  force  could  be  lent  to  defend 
them,  he  intently  determined  on  the  enterprife. 

Cortez's  vigour  in  acting  was  not  inferior  to  his  promptitude  in  refulving.    He 
formed  the  fame  day  an  army  of  three  hundred  Spanifh  foot,  twelve  horfe,  and 
above  thirty  thoufand  Tlafcalans,  under  the  command  of  Chriftopher  de  Olid^ 
whom  he  difpatched  next  morning  for  Guacachula.      Olid  marched  with  great 
expedition  to  within  fix  leagues  of  the  city,  where  the  mutinous  fpirit  of  fome  of 
his  people  obliged   him  to  halt.     A  rumour  prevailed  among  the  peafants,  that 
the  emperor  of  Mexico  w>as  in  full  march,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  to  re- 
lieve the  rowns  garrilbned  by  his  troops  ;  which  gained  lb  much  credit  among  the 
Spanifh  foldiers,  and  produced  fuch  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  men  tired  out  with. 
what  they  deemed  fruitlefs  victories,  that  they  refufed  to  proceed.     This,  with 
other  concurring  circumtences,  obliged  Cortez  to  join  the  main  army,  and  con- 
duct the  expedition  in  perfon.     Every  thing  wore  a  new  afpecr.  on  his  arrival ;  all 
fears,  difcontents,   and  jealoufies  vanifhed  ;  and  the  foldiers  to  a  man  declared, 
that  they  would  die  by  the  fide  of  their  general.     He  immediately  profecuted  his 
march,  giving  notice  to  the  cazique  of  Guacachula  of  his  approach.    The  Mexi- 
cans were  polled  on  the  farther  fide  of  the  city  ;  but  on  receiving  the  firft  notice 
of  the  Spaniards,  they  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  boldly  advanced  beyond 
the  city,  to  dilpute  a  pafs.     Both  armies  engaged  with  ardour,  and  the  combat 
was  maintained  with  obftinacy;.  the  Mexicans  not. only  defending  themfelves  with 
vigour,  but  intrepidly  advancing  upon  their  enemies,  with  all  the  figns  of  a  de- 
termined relblution  to  tend  their  ground   to  the  utmoft.     Victory  continued 
doubtful,  when   the  cazique  of  Guacachula  feized  this  opportunity  of  prov- 
ing the  fincerity  of  his  profeffions,  by  falling  upon  the  enemy's   rear,  at  the 
fame  time  that  his  people  annoyed  them  with  darts  and  arrows  from  the  walls. 
The  Mexicans  were  broken,  and  defeated  with  great  daughter,  leaving  more 
than  half  their  number  upon  the  field  "*.. 

Cortez  quartered  the  Spaniards  within  the  city  of  Guacachula,.  and  without  the 
walls  the  Tlafcalans,  and  other  confederates,  whofe  numbers  daily  increafed.. 
His  reputation  was  now  fo  great  among  the  Indians,  that  feveral  caziques,  whom 
he  had  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Spain,  came  voluntarily  with  their 
troops  to  ferve  under  his  command  •,  and  his  army  was  fo  much  augmented 
before  he  left  Guacachula,  that  it  amounted,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  men.  With  all  this  force  he  ad- 
vanced towards  Yzucan,  which  contained,  as  he  had  been  informed,  agarrifon  of 
ten  thoufand  Mexicans,  befides  thofe  who  efcaped  from  the  battle.  The  place 
was  ftrong  by  nature,  and  fortified  by  walls  and  ravelines,  which  obftructed 
the  pafles  between  the  mountains.  Before  it  ran  a  river,  which  the  Spaniards 
were  obliged  to  pafs,  and  the  enemy  had  broken  down  the  bridge,  with  a  relblu- 
tion of  defending  the  banks.     Olid,  who  commanded  the  van,  threw  himfelf 

•  Pe  Solis,  lib.  v.  c,  4. 
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into  this  river,  gained  tiie  op  police  bank,  under  a  fhower  of  darts  and  arrows,  arid  CHAT.  VI. 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  pofts,  after  receiving  a  wound  in  his  thigh,  and  hav-  a^dTTTzo*. 
ing  his  horfe  killed  under  him.  It  was  expected  the  city  would  make  a  vigorous 
defence,  and  the  height  of  the  walls  made  the  Spaniards  apprehenfive  that  the 
affault  would  be  bloody  ;  but  fo  great  was  the  panic  kifufed  into  the  Mexican 
garrifon,  upon  the  flight  of  the  party  appointed  to  difpute  the  paffage  of  the 
river,  that,  though  they  had  driven  forth  all  the  fufpedted  citizens,  with  an  in- 
tention of  holding  out  to  the  utmoft,  they  immediately  betook  themfelves  to 
flight,  and  left  Yzucan  as  the  reward  of  the  conquerors.  The  general  by  this 
time  was  come  up  with  the  main  body  •,  and  fufpecting  a  ftratagem,  he  ordered 
a  body  of  Tlafcalans  to  examine  the  place,  which  they  found  entirely  abandoned. 
On  this  difcovery,  Cortez  publifhed  a  general  pardon  to  fuch  as  fhould  return  to 
their  habitations.  It  was  readily  accepted  :  the  town  was  foon  filled  with  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  fame  conduct  being  obferved  in  other  expeditions,  a  great  number 
of  cities  and  provinces  fubmitted  to  his  Catholic  majefty  *. 

Thefe  fuccefles,  which  gave  Cortez  the  command  of  the  Mexican  frontier,  en- 
couraged him  to  think  of  renewing  his  attack  on  the  capital,  and  a  feries  of 
fortunate  incidents  enabled  him  to  put  it  in  execution.  As  he  was  fenfible  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  unlefs  he  could  fecure  the 
command  of  the  lake,  he  had  given  orders  to  Martin  Lopez,  to  prepare  in  the 
mountains  of  Tlalcala  materials  for  building  twelve  brigantines,  in  fuch  manner  as 
to  be  carried  thither  in  pieces,  ready  to  be  put  together,  and  launched  when  he  flood 
in  need  of  their  fervice.  Thefe  were  now  in  great  forwardnefs,  by  the  ingenuity 
and  activity  of  that  able  mechanic  ;  and  the  general,  foon  after  his  return  to  Segurd 
de  la  Frontera,  received  an  unexpected  reinforcement.  Not  once  doubting 
of  the  fuccefs  of  Narvaez,  Velafquez  had  lent  two  fhips  after  him  with  new  in- 
ftructions,  and  a  fupply  of  men  and  military  ftores.  Pedro  Cavellero,  Sandoval's 
lieutenant  at  Villa  Rica,  went  out  in  a  boat  to  reconnoitre  them  on  their  arrival ; 
and  underftanding  the  defign  of  their  voyage,  artfully  decoyed  them  into  the 
harbour,  feized  the  veffels,  and  made  tiie  crew  prifoners.  The  foldiers  were  fent 
under  a  guard  to  Segura  de  la  Frontera,  and  readily  agreed  to  join  their  country- 
men, and  follow  the  fortune  of  Cortez  f. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  reinforcement  which  that  gallant  commander- received 
by  Angular  and  unexpected  means,  before  he  renewed  his  attempt  upon  Mexico. 
On  his  return  to  Tlalcala,  whither  he  was  called  by  the  death  of  Magifcatzin,  he 
was  informed  that  three  fhips  of  more  confiderable  force  were  arrived  at  Villa  Rica. 
Thefe  belonged  to  an  armament  fitted  out  by  Francifco  de  Garay,  governor  of  Ja- 
maica, who  had  long  aimed  at  intruding  into  fome  diftrict  of  New  Spain,  in  hopes 
of  dividing  with  Cortez  the  wealth  of  that  rich  country,  and  the  glory  of  annexing 
it  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  They  fleered  their  courfe  to  the  northward,  and  the 
troops  landed  in  the  province  of  Panuco ;  but  the  country  feemed  fo  poor,  and  the  . 

*  De.Solis,  lib.  v.  c.  4.     Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  viii.  c.  5.  f  De  Solis, 

lib.  v.  c.  5. 
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natives  wefe  fo  fierce,  that  the  invaders  were  glad  to  make  their  efeape.  Soon  after 
they  put  to  lea,  the  (hips  were  fcparated  in  a  ftorm  •,  and,  what  is  truly  extraor- 
dinary, the  peribns  on  board  all  three,  officers  and  private  men,  without  bring 
acquainted  with  each  other's  intention,  came  unanimoufly  to  a  refolution  ofjoin- 
Ccl.  28.  ii-sg  Cortez  the  moment  they  came  on  Ihore.  They  all  landed  fatcly  at  Villa  Rica, 
and  made  the  belt  of  their  way  for  Tlafcala  •,  where  the  army  was  alio  joined  by 
the  crew  of  a  trading  veffel  from  the  Canaries,  after  the  general  had  purchafed 
the  cargo,  confuting  of  military  (tores  and  other  necefiaries,  which  were  to  him 
invaluable  in  his  prefent  circumftances  *. 

From  thefe  various  quarters  Cortez  received  a  fupply  of  near  two  hundred  men, 
which  enabled  him  to  difmifs  fuch  of  Narvaez's  foldiers  as  remained  with  re- 
luctance in  his  fervice.  No  fooner  had  he  got  rid  of  the  malcontents,  than  he 
ifilied  orders  to  the  confederate  Indians  to  hold  themielves  in  readinels  •,  and,  as 
he  had  yet  received  no  anfwer  to  the  difpatches  fent  to  Spain,  by  Montejo  and 
Portocarrero,  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  enforce  his  felicitations  in  a  letter  to 
Charles  V.  containing  a  faithful  recital  of  all  his  adventures,  profperous  and 
adverl'e,  from  the  time  he  firft  quitted  Zempoalla,  till  his  retreat  from  Mexico, 
together  with  an  account  of  his  prefent  condition  and  defigns,  and  an  earncft  re- 
queft  for  fuccours,  as  well  as  for  fpeedy  juftice  againft  the  governors  of  Jamaica 
and  Cuba.  This  letter  was  accompanied  with  a  fecond  prefent  of  gold  and 
jewels,  to  which  the  foldiers  voluntarily  contributed.  A  fhip  was  equipped  with  ■ 
all  expedition  to  carry  the  difpatches  to  Europe-,  and  that  nothing  might  be 
omitted  which  could  promote  his  defigns,  the  general  applied  alio  for  fuccours 
to  the  royal  audience  of  St.  Domingo,  as  that  tribunal  had  always  favoured  his  ex- 
pedition, and  ufed  its  utmoft  endeavours  to  defeat  the  attempts  of  Velafquez  f. 

Nothing  places  the  fortitude  of  Cortez  in  fo  ftrong  a  light  as  that  uncertainty 
under  which  he  laboured  in  regard  to  the  refolutions  of  the  court  of  Spain.  Nor 
would  the  knowledge  of  the  fate  of  his  difpatches  have  afforded  him  confolation. 
Portocarrero  and  Montejo,  feconded  by  Martin  Cortez,  the  general's  father,  had 
paid  long  and  fruitlefs  attendance  on  the  Spanifh  miniftry.  The  intricate  and. 
unfettled  ftate  of-  the  kingdom,  and  the  time  of  their  arrival,  turned  the  whole 
attention  of  the  court  upon  matters  more  immediately  interefting  ;  while  the 
ftrong  faction  formed  by  the  friends  of  Velafquez,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Fonfeca,  bifhop  of  Burgos,  threw  almoft  infurmountable  obftructions  in  the  way 
of  the  negociation.  Though  the  deputies,  by  dint  of  perfeverance,  had  obtained 
the  honour  of  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  who  informed  himfelf  exa&ly  of  the 
tranfactions  in  New  Spain,  and  thence  conceived  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
character  and  capacity  of  the  general,  the  variety  of  bufinefs  in  which  Charles 
was  then  engaged  prevented  him  from  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  difpute  be- 
tween Cortez  and  Velafquez  ;  and  as  the  emperor  departed  for  the  Netherlands 
foon  after  this  audience,  the  pretenfions  of  the  general  were  referred  to  cardinal 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  17.     Herrera,  dec  II.  lib.  viii.  c.  5.  t  Herrera,  dec.  II. 

lib.  viii.  c.  5.     De  Solis,  lib.  v.  c.  6. 
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Adriano,  governor  of  Spain  during  his  majefty's  abfence.  The  cardinal  was 
fineerely  defirous  to  do  jultice  to  the  merit  of  Cortez  •,  but  as  all  the  information 
by  which  he  was  to  regulate  himfelf  in  judging  of  the  matter  recommended  to 
his  examination  muff,  pafs  through  the  council  of  the  Indies,  of  which  the 
bifhop  of  Burgos  was  prefident,  he  found  himfelf  embanaffed  how  to  proceed. 
The  difturbances  of  the  ftate  confpired  to  divert  the  attention  of  Adri.;no  ;  fo 
that  Martin  Cortez  and  the  deputies,  tired  out  with  fruitlefs  folcitations,  at  laft 
withdrew  from  court,  and  retired  to  Medellin,  with  a  refolution  to  let  the  (harm 
blow  over,  and  wait  the  return  of  the  emprror  *,  who  did  not  vifit  Spain  till  long 
after  the  arrival  of  the  fecond  difpatches. 

But  Cortez,  though  ftill  uncertain  whether  he  fhould  be  condemned  as  a  traitor, 
or  rewarded  as  the  faithful  fervant  of  his  king,  prepared  to  renew  his  enterprife 
ngainft  Mexico  with  as  much  ardour,  as  if  he  had  been  encouraged  by  the  higheft. 
affurances  of  royal  favour.  With  this  view  he  affembled  a  council  of  war,  in. 
which  it  was  refolved  to  march  direclly  to  Tezeuco,  and  at  all  events  to  gain.. 
poffeffion  of  that  city,  as  the  mod:  proper  ftation  for  launching  the  brigantines,. 
as  well  as  for  making  his  approaches  to  the  capital.  There  it  was  determined  to 
elfablifh  the  head  quarters  ;  to  wait  for  reinforcements  •,  to  examine  the  enemy's 
ftrength,  and  confider  more  at  leifure  the  means  of  accomplifhing  the  principal, 
undertaking. 

The  day  after  this  refolution  Cortez  muflered  his  Spanifh  troops,  and  found, 
that  they  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  forty  foot,  four-fcore  of   which  were 
armed  with  mufkets  or  crofs-bows,  forty  horfe,   and  a  train  of  nine  field-pieces,., 
brought  from  on  board  the  fleet.     This  mufter  was  performed  in  the  manner  of  a 
general  review  with  much  pomp  and  fhew,  in  the  fight  of  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  people,  who  expreffed  their  admiration  of  the  Spanifh  difcipline  by  re- 
peated acclamations.     Xicotencal,  general  of  the  republic,  muflered  his  troops  in 
the  fame  manner.     Firft  paffed  the  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  reft  of  the  war- 
like inftruments  ufed  by  the  Tlafcalans  ;   then  the  captains  in  files,  gaily  adorned, 
with  large  plumes  of  various  colours,  and  jewels  hanging  at  their  ears  ana!  lips  : 
they  carried  their  Macanas,  or  two-handed  fwords,  under  the  left  arm,  with  their 
points  upward,  and  every  one  had  a  page  bearing  his  fhield,  on  which  were  portray- 
ed different  figures,  expreffing  their  own  exploits,  and  the  defeat  of  their  enemies. 
After  their  manner,  they    complimented  the   two   generals,    and  the  troops 
marched  by  in  different  bodies,  diftinguifhed  by  the  colour  of  their  plumes, 
and  by   their  enfigns.      The  whole  army  confifted  of   ten  thoufand  chofen 
men,  the  reft  of  the  forces  of  the  republic  being  left  to  affift  in  conductino- 
the  brigantines ;  a  fervice  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  with  which  the  fenate 
was  proud  to  be  entrufted  -j-. 

After  publifhing  certain  regulations  for  the  better  prefervation  of  order  and 
difcipline  among  the  troops,  and  making  a  fhort  fpeech  to  the  army,  Cortez  be- 
gan his  march,  and  took  up  his  quarters  that  night  at  a  place  called  Tezmeluca., 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  iii.  c.  i,  and  lib.  v.  c.  7.  t  DeSolis,  lib.  v.  c.  9. 
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B  O  O  K  I.  about  fix  leagues  from  Tlafcala.  It  was  a  confiderable  town  fituated  on  the 
Mexican  confines, andin  the jurifdi&ion  of  Guaxocingo,  the  cazique  of  which 
province  made  ample  provifion  for  the  troops.  Next  day  Cortez  continued  his 
march,  in  the  enemy's  country,  with  all  neceflary  precaution,  and  received  ad- 
vice towards  evening  that  the  Mexican  army  was  alTembled  on  the  other  fide  of 
a  mountain,  whole  woods  and  rocks  rendered  the  paffage  to  the  road  of  Tezeuco 
very  difficult  :  he  therefore  refolved  to  halt  till  morning,  before  he  attempted 
to  al'cend  the  eminence  ;  and  day  difcovered  the  prudence  of  this  precaution.  The 
enemy  had  blocked  up  all  the  pafTes  of  the  mountain  with  trees  cut  down  and 
laid  acrols,  and  fharp  flakes  fixed  in  the  ground,  to  wound  and  incommode  the 
cavalry.  Undaunted  at  thefe  obftruftions,  the  general  ordered  two  thou  fan  d 
Tlalcalans  to  join  the  vanguard,  in  order  to  clear  the  road;  a  fervice  which  they 
executed  with  lo  much  expedition,  that  the  rear  of  the  army  fcarce  feemed  to 
halt. 

From  the  brow  of  this  mountain  the  Spaniards  could  difcover  the  great  lake 
of  Mexico,  the  capital,  and  all  the  attendant  cities  ;  and  Cortez  took 
occafion  to  remind  his  foldiers  of  the  profperity  and  riches  which  they  had 
enjoyed,  as  well  as  of  the  calamities  they  had  fuffcred  in  that  neighbourhood, 
endeavouring  to  roufe  them,  at  once  by  motives  of  avarice  and  revenge.  They 
likewile  difcovered,  in  more  diftant  towns,  fome  fires,  which  they  confidered  as 
fignals  of  their  approach,  and  in  the  intermediate  plain,  the  vaff.  multitude  of  the 
Mexican  army,  ieemingly  refolved  to  dilpiue  their  march.  The  Spanilh  foldiers 
rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  coming  fo  foon  to  aflion,  and  the  eagernefs  of  the 
Tlalcalans  for  the  fight  was  fo  great,  that  Cortez  was  with  difficulty  able  to  refcrain 
their  ardour  within  the  bounds  of  dilcipline.  But  on  the  nearer  approach  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  Mexicans,  feeing  them  attended  by  fo  ftrong  a  force,  abandoned 
their  refolution  of  difputing  the  paffage  of  the  valley,  and  betook  themfelves 
to  a  precipitate  flight,  while  Cortez  purfued  his  march  towards  Tezeuco,  at 
which  he  arrived  without  farther  obltruclion  *. 

Before  Cortez  reached  this  city,  he  was  met  by  meffengers  from  the  king,  or 
cazique,  with  propofals  of  confederacy,  and  intelligence  that  quarters  were  pro- 
vided for  his  troops.  Who  the  prince  was  that  made  this  propofition,  the  origi- 
nal hiftorians  do  not  diftincHy  inform  us ;  though  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
Cazumazin,  who  had  formerly  confpired  the  deftruclion  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
who  was  depofed  by  Montezuma,  through  the  influence  of  Cortez,  had  now  re- 
covered the  throne  of  Tezeuco,  and  was  countenanced  by  the  reigning  emperor. 
However  this  may  have  been,  Cortez  certainly  fufpefted  the  fincerity  of  the  of- 
fer ;  for  which  reafon,  though  he  returned  a  civil  anfvver,  he  took  up  his  quarters 
in  a  neighbouring  village,  keeping  ftrift  watch  for  fear  of  being  furprifed.  Next 
morning  he  entered  the  city,  which  he  found  entirely  open,  and  defencelefs;  the 
king,  whofe  defigns  were  actually  treacherous,  having  fled  to  the  Mexican  army 
on  learning  that  the  Spaniards  were  fupported  by  fo  great  a  body  of  Tlalcalans. 

*  De  Solis,  Jib.  v.  c.   io. 
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The  firft  care  of  Cortez  was  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  people,  which 
Tie  did  fo  effectually  that  the  nobility  foon  defired  permiflion  to  make  an  offer  of 
their  friendfhip  and  obedience.  Their  requeft  was  readily  granted ;  and  they 
came  in  folemn  proceffion,  headed  by  a  youth  of  genteel  mien,  who  fpoke  for 
the  reft,  and  told  the  general,  that  he  prefented  to  him  this  troop  of  foldiers, 
willing  to  ferve  in  his  army,  and  defirous  to  merit  by  their  actions  a  fhelter 
under  the  (hade  of  his  enfigns.  Cortez  heard  him  with  admiration,  and  with 
much  fatisfaction  learned,  that  he  was  the  lawful  heir  of  the  principality,  the 
prefent  king  having  firft  afcended  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  elder  brother. 
Immediately  perceiving  the  advantage  which  might  be  derived  from  this  cir- 
cumftance,  efpecially  as  Cacumazin  was  become  odious  to  his  fubjects,  he  called 
together  the  nobles,  and  placing  the  young  prince  by  his  fide,  addreffed  them  to  Jan.  4. 
the  following  purport : 

"  You  have  before  you,  my  friends,  the  lawful  fon  of  your  lawful  kino-. 
The  unjuff.  mailer,  to  whole  ill-acquired  power  you  pay  a  forced  obedience, 
feized  the  fceptre  of  Tezeuco  with  a  hand  dyed  in  the  blood  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther ;  and,  as  the  art  of  prelerving  dominion  is  unknown  to  m  ufurper,  he  has 
governed  by  the  fame  violence  by  which  he  made  his  way  to  the  throne,  little 
caring  how  much  he  deferved  the  hatred  of  his  fubjects,  provided  he  made  them 
fear  him,  and  treating  thofe  as  flaves  who  bore  with  his  crimes.  But  at  length, 
by  bafely  abandoning  you  in  time  of  danger,  and  neglecting  your  defence,  he 
hath  at  once  fhewn  his  own  want  of  courage,  and  put  it  in  your  power  to  efcape 
from  his  tyranny.  I  might,  if  I  were  fo  inclined,  take  advantage  of  your  de- 
fencelefs  condition,  and  ufe  the  rights  of  war,  by  fubjecting  this  city,  which  I 
hold  as  you  fee,  at  the  mercy  of  my  fword  ;  but  the  laft  neceffity  only  can  make 
the  Spaniards  punifh  with  rigour  ;  and  as  he  who  intended  us  the  injury  was  not 
really  your  king,  you  ought  not  to  fuffer  as  his  vaffals,  nor  for  his  offence,  nor 
ought  this  prince  to  remain  without  the  kingdom  to  which  his  birth  entitles  him. 
Receive  then,  from  my  hand,  the  king  whom  you  before  received  from 
Heaven.  Pay  to  him,  for  my  fake,  that  obedience  which  you  owe  him,  as  the 
rightful  fucceffor  of  his  father,  and  place  him  on  the  throne  of  his  anceftors  ;  for 
as  I  lefs  regard  my  own  conveniency,  than  I  do  equity  and  juftice,  I  defire  his 
friendfhip  more  than  his  kingdom,  and  your  fatisfaction  rather  than  your  fub- 
Jection." 

This  propofal  was  received  by  the  nobles  with  univerfal  applaufe,  and  next 
day  was  appointed  for  the  coronation  of  the  prince.  Cortez  afllfted  at  the 
folemnity,  delivering  the  fceptre  into  the  hands  of  the  young  king,  and  placing 
the  crown  upon  his  head  ;  a.  m  after- ftroke  of  policy,  by  which  he  at  once  fecured 
the  affections  of  the  people,  and  gained  a  more  abfolute  fway  over  them,  than  if 
he  had  actually  conquered  them.  The  nobles  declared  themfelves  his  friends,' 
and  vowed  enmity  againft  the  Mexicans :  the  city  was  foon  repeopled,  by  the 
return  of  fuch  families  as  had  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  the 
king  himfelf  feemed  at  a  lofs  how  to  exprefs  his  gratitude,  appearing  in  the 
12.  3   L  general's 
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BOOK  r.     general's  prefence  with  all  the  obfequioufnefs  of  a  fubject,  and  taking  no  refolu- 
tion  without  confulting  him  *. 

Cortez,  having  thus  fettled  every  thing  in'Tezeuco  perfectly  to  his  fatisfaclion, 
employed  part  of  his  troops  in  widening  and  deepening  the  canal  which  conveyed 
the  waters  of  the  lake  to  that  city,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  launching  of  the  bri- 
gantines,  while  with  the  reft  he  endeavoured  to  circumfcribe  the  Mexican  power. 
With  this  view  he  marched  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  Spaniards,  and  ten  thou- 
fand  Tlafcalans,  to  attack  the  city  of  Iztacpalapa,  already  defciibed,  which  af- 
forded flicker  to  a  number  of  canoes  that  daily  annoyed  his  workmen.  On  his  ap- 
proach, he  difcovered  a  body  of  eight  thoufand  armed  men  at  a  little  diftance 
from  the  walls,  who  came  gallantly  out  into  the  open  field,  and  flood  an  en- 
gagement, though  inferior  in  number,  with  fo  much  courage  as  enabled  them  to 
retreat  gradually  towards  the  city.  Cortez  fufpected  a  ftratagem,  by  feeing  the 
gates  left  open  :  he  therefore  purfued  with  all  imaginable  caution  ;  and  finding 
the  city  entirely  deferted  on  the  fide  towards  the  land,  made  difpofitions  for 
maintaining  himfelf  there  during  the  enfuing  night.  But  no  fooner  did  darknefs 
draw  on,  than  the  Spaniards  perceived  the  canal's  begin  to  overflow  their  banks, 
the  waters  rufhing  impetuoufly  into  the  lower  grounds ;  a  circumflance  which 
led  them  to  conjecture,  that  the  enemy  had  opened  their  fluices  with  an  intention 
to  drown  that  part  of  the  city.  The  danger  was  imminent  ;  and  Cortez  inftanily 
gave  orders  for  retreating  with  all  expedition,  not  a  little  mortified  at  being  out- 
witted by  a  people  whom  he  confidered  as  barbarous. 

The  ftratagem  of  the  Mexicans  was  indeed  laid  with  admirable  judgment: 
they  not  only  fallied  out  to  provoke  the  Spaniards,  feigned  a  retreat  to  draw  them 
into  danger,  after  maintaining  for  a  while  the  unequal  combat  with  obftinacy, 
but  abandoned  their  houfes,  which  they  endeavoured  to  lay  under  water,  in  or- 
der to  deftroy  the  enemy,  and  had  provided  a  great  army  to  prevent  the  poffibi- 
lity  of  a  retreat,  and  complete  the  ruin  of  their  invaders.  By  this  army,  which 
he  had  eluded  in  the  evening  by  his  precipitate  retreat,  Cortez  found  himfelf 
furrounded  next  morning  when  his  troops  were  very  unfit  for  battle,  havino- 
paffed  the  night  in  a  wet  and  difagreeable  condition.  Animated,  however  by  a 
Ipirit  of  vengeance,  the  Spaniards  charged  with  irrefiftible  fury,  nor  were  the 
Tlafcalans  wanting  in  their  duty  :  the  Mexicans  were  broken,  and  obliged  to 
leave  the  field  with  confiderable  lofs  ;  but  they  again  rallied,  and  harrafled  the 
confederates  in  their  march,  till  they  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tezeucof . 

This  retreat  was  deemed  inglorious  by  the  Spaniards,  who  had  now  long  been 
accuftomed  to  fuccefs,  without  a  fingle  failure  in  any  attack.  But  they  had 
foon  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  the  reputation  of  their  arms.  Moft  of  the 
cities  adjacent  to  Mexico  were  originally  the  capitals  of  fmall  independent  ftates, 
and  fome  of  them  having  been  but  lately  annexed  to  the  Mexican  empire,  ftill 
retained  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient  liberty,  and  bore  with  impatience  the 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  v.  c.  u,  12.     Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  ix.  c,  1.  f  De  Solis, 
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rigorous  yoke  of  their  new  mailers.  Cortez  had  early  obferved  fymptoms  of 
this  difaffection  ;  and  by  confidently  offering  to  deliver  them  from  the  odious 
dominion  of  the  Mexicans,  with  liberal  promifes  of  more  indulgent  treatment,  if 
they  would  join,  him  againft  their  opprefibrs,  he  prevailed  on  the  people  of  feveral 
neighbouring  diftri&s  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Caftile  as  their  fovereign. 
Among  thefe  were  the  provinces  of  Chalco  and  Otumba,  from  which  Cortez  re- 
ceived mtffcngers  the  clay  after  his  return  from  the  unfortunate  attempt  on 
Iztaepalapa.  They  informed  him,  that  a  powerful  army  of  Mexicans  was 
arrived  on  their  frontiers,  with  a  defign  to  chaftife  and  deltroy  them  for  having 
joined  the  Spaniards,  and  defired  ibme-  affiftance  to  enable  them  to  withftand  the 
enemy. 

This  rcquett  appeared  not  only  reafcnable  but  necefiary  to  be  granted,  as  it 
was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  prevent  the  Mexicans  from  eftablifhing  them- 
felvcs  in  a  country  where  they  could  cut  off  the  communication  with  Tlafcala. 
Cortez  therefore  inftantly  difpatched  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval  and  Francilco  de 
Lugo  with  two  hundred  Spanifh  foot,  fifteen  horfe,  and  a  large  body  of  Tlafca- 
lans  to  the  affiftance  of  his  new  allies.  The  Mexicans  had  aiTembled  all  the 
troops  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  to  chaftife  the  rebels  of  Chalco  and  Otumba, 
and  hearing  that  the  Spaniards  were  coming  to  their  relief,  had  folicited  a  rein- 
forcement from  the  troops  quartered  about  the  lake.  Thus  provided  with  a 
formidable  army,  they  feized  an  advantageous  poll,  in  the  road  which  the 
Spaniards  muft  pafs  before  they  could  join  their  allies.  Sandoval  and  Lugo, 
advertifed  of  -their  defign,  marched  in  order  of  battle,  without  altering  their 
pace,  and  received  the  charge  of  the  enemy  with  calm  intrepidity  ;  the  horfe  were 
then  ordered  to  advance,  under  a  diftharge  from  the  fire-arms  and  crofs-bows  : 
the  Tlafcalans  and  Spanifh  foot  fupported  the  fmall  body  of  cavalry,  and  broke 
the  Mexicans  with  great  (laughter.  The  rout  foon  became  general ;  and  the 
people  of  Chalco  and  Otumba,  who  had  fallied  out  of  the  adjacent  towns  on 
hearing  the  found  of  the  fire-arms,  coming  up  at  the  fame  time,  the  purfuit  was 
fo  bloody  that  the  Mexican  army  was  almoft  entirely  cut  off,  and  the  confederate 
provinces  relieved,  with  little  or  no  lofs. 

The  Spaniards  paffed  that  night  in  the  city  of  Chalco,  where  their  victory  was 
celebrated  with  the  moll  extravagant  rejoicings.  The  inhabitants  of  this  pro- 
vince, as  fubjects  of  the  Mexican  emperor,  were  declared  enemies  to  the  Tlafca- 
lans, and  had  befides  perpetual  difputes  with  them  about  the  boundaries  of  their 
territory  ;  but  all  differences  were  now  accommodated.  The  people  of  Chalco- 
owned  the  obligation  they  were  under  to  the  Tlafcalans  for  coming  to  their  re- 
lief: they  were  alio  fenfible,  that  the  only  means  of  preferving  the  protection  of 
Cortez  was  to  maintain  a  ftridl  friendfhip  with  his  allies  :  the  Spaniards  acted  as 
mediators  ;  and  the  chiefs  of  both  nations  being  affembled,  peace  was  con- 
cluded with  all  the  necefiary  forms,  and  the  folemnities  ufual  on  fuch  occafions, 
Sandoval  and  Lugo  undertaking  to  get  it  confirmed  by  Cortez,  and  the  Tlafca- 
lans to  procure  its  ratification  on  the  part  of  the  republic. 

This 
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This  expedition  being  finifhed  with  fo  much  glory  and  celerity,  Sandoval  and 
Lugo  marched  back  to  the  army  at  Tezeuco,  carrying  along  with  them  eight 
Mexican  nobles  who  had  been  taken  prifoners  in  the  late  engagement.  Cortez 
received  the  two  captains  with  particular  marks  of  approbation,  not  forgetting 
the  leaders  of  the  Tlaicalans.  When  the  Mexican  prilbners  were  brought  before 
him,  full  of  fear  and  confufion,  he  ordered  them  to  be  unbound  ;  and  defirous 
to  make  ufe  of  this  opportunity,  in  order  to  juftify  to  his  allies  the  war  which  he 
had  undertaken,  by  making  farther  advances  towards  a  peace,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  convince  his  enemies  of  his-  generofity,  he  fpoke  to  them,  by  the  help  of 
his  interpreters,  to  the  following  effect: 

"  I  might,  according  to  the  cuftom  eftablifhed  in  your  nation,  and  that  kind 
of  juftice  upon  which  the  laws  of  war  are  founded,  take  vengeance  on  your 
offences  with  fire  and  fvvord,  treating  you  with  the  fame  inhumanity  with  which 
you  treat  your  prifoners.     But  the  Spaniards  do  not  think  that  being  taken  in  the 
fervice  of  one's  king  is  a  crime  that  deferves  punifhment,  knowing  how  to  diftin- 
guifh  between  the  culpable  and  unfortunate  ;  and  that  you  may  be  fenfible  of 
the  difference  of  our  clemency  and  your  cruelty,  I  give  you  at  the  fame  time  both 
life  and  liberty.     Repair  immediately  to  the  flandard  of  your  prince,  and  tell 
him  from  me,  that  I  am  come  to  demand  fatisfaction  for  the  unjuft  war  which 
he  made  on  me,  at  the  time  of  my  retreat  from  Mexico,  perfidioufly  breaking 
the  treaty  by  which  I  obliged  myfelr  to  leave  the  city,  and  in  confequence  of  which 
hoftilities  were  fufpended  ;  but  that  I  come  more  efpecially  to  revenge  the  death 
of  Montezuma,  the  chief  caufe  of  my  anger.     Tell  him  that  I  have  an  army  re- 
inforced not  only  by  a  number  of  invincible  Spaniards,  but  by  a  variety  of  na- 
tions who  abhor  the  Mexican  tyranny  ; — tell  him  that,   in  a  little  time,  I  intend 
to  feek  him  in  the  midft  of  his  palace,  furrounded  by  his  court,  bringing  in  my 
train  all  the  horrors  of  war,  and  refolved  never  to  lay  afide  my  juft  indignation, 
until  I  have  reduced  all  the  cities  in  his  dominions  to  allies,  and  waflied  away  the 
memory  of  his  name  with  the  blood  of  his  fubje&s. 

"  But,"  added  he,  "  if  Guatimozin,  in  order  to  avoid  the  impending  ruin,  is 
defirous  of  liftening  to  terms  of  accommodation,  I  am  ready  to  grant  them,  not- 
withstanding the  injuries  I  have  fuftained  •,  for  the  arms  of  my  king,  like  the 
lightning  of  heaven,  fall  only  where  they  find  refiftance,  and  are  always  more 
ready  to  obey  the  dictates  of  humanity  than  the  impulfes  of  revenge."— With  this 
mefiage  Cortez  difmiffed  the  prifoners  under  an  eicort,  filled  with  gratitude,  and 
promifing  to  acquaint  their  prince  with  his  overtures ;  but  they  never  returned 
with  an  anfwer.  Nor  did  the  general  expect  any  :  he  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  haughty  fpirit  of  Guatimozin  to  think  that  he  would  accept  the  terms 
he  propofed,  and  his  own  purpofe  was  fully  anfwered  by  making  the  propofal 
in  prefence  of  his  allies  *." 

The  brigantines  were  now  the  only  preparation  wanting  to  enable  Cortez  to  lay 
clofe  fiege  to  Mexico,  and  about  this  time,  to  his  unfpeakable  fatisfadtion,  he  received 

•  De  Soils,  lib.  v.  c.  13. 
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intelligence  from  Martin  Lopez,  that  the  materials  for  conftrucTing  them  were  com-    CHAP.    V. 

pletely  finifhed,  and  would  be  conveyed,  with  all  (peed,  to  the  frontiers  of  Tlafcala.     j^f^TTu 

For  this  fervice,  no  Ids  fingular  than  important,  the  republic  had  provided  ten 

thoufand  Tamemes  ;  eight  thouland  to  carry  the  planks,  malls,  iron-work,  and 

other  neceffaries,  and  two  thouland  to  relieve  thole  occafionally  of  their  burden  : 

and  fifteen  thoufand  warriors,  who  waited  an  opportunity  to  join  the  army,  were 

appointed  to  accompany  and  defend  them.     With  this  convoy  Lopez  began  his 

march,  requeuing  that  he  might  be  met  by  a  body  of  Spaniards  at  Gualipar,  not 

thinking  it  advifable  to  attempt  a  paffage  through  the  Mexican  territories  with 

Tlafcalans  only  •,  and  Cortez,  no  lefs  fenfible  of  the  propriety  of  fuch  a  guard, 

inflantly  difpatched  Sandoval  with  two  hundred  Spanifh  foot,  fifteen  horfe,  and 

two  field- pieces,  to  join  the  forces  of  the  republic,  that  they  might  be  able  to  refift 

all  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.     This  junction  was  happily  effected  ;  and  Sandoval 

had  the  honour  of  conducting  fafely  to  Tezeuco,  a  convoy  on  which  depended. 

the  fate  of  Mexico  *. 

Lopez  and  his  workmen  immediately  applied  themfelves  with  the  utmoft  dili- 
gence, to  the  conftrucTing  of  the  veffels  from  the  materials  which  they  had 
already  prepared  ;  but  Cortez  underftanding,  that  it  would  be  at  lead  twenty 
days  before  they  could  be  fit  for  fervice,  refolved  to  employ  that  interval  in  viewing 
perfonally  the  country  about  the  lake,  that  he  might  know  what  pofts  were  fit  to 
be  feized,  in  order  to  prevent  fuccours  from  being  conveyed  to  Mexico,  as  well 
as  to  take  advantage  of  fuch  opportunities  as  fhould  offer,  during  his  march,  to 
diftrefs  the  enemy.  This  defign  he  communicated  to  his  officers,  and  finding  it 
unanimoufly  approved  of,  he  inftantly  took  meafures  for  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion ;.  leaving  Sandoval,  who  was  daily  rifing  in  the  general's  confidence,  and  in 
the  efteem  of  the  whole  army,  governor  of  Tezeuco,  with  particular  orders  to  for- 
ward the  building  of  the  brigantines,  by  lending  all  neceflary  affiftance  to  Lopez. 

It  was  thought  proper  to  begin  this  expedition  with  an  attack  upon  Yaltocan,  a 
town  five  leagues  diftant  from  Tezeuco,  fituated  upon  one  of  the  little  lakes 
which  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  great  one.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place 
had  returned  an  infolent  anfwer  to  propofals  of  peace  which  were  made  them 
by  Cortez,  and  wounded  his  meffengers  •,  he  therefore  refolved  to  chaftife  them, 
that  their  punifhment  might  make  the  neighbouring  nations  more  reipectful.  He 
took  with  him  two  hundred  and  fifty  Spanifh  foot,  twenty  horfe,  and  twenty 
thoufand  Tlafcalans.  After  marching  about  four  leagues,  he  difcovered  a 
numerous  army  of  Mexicans  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  place  threatened.  Orders  were  given  to  attack  them,  and  executed 
with  lb  much  alaciity,  that  they  were  fuddenly  broken  and  driven  off  the 
field.  The  affault  upon  the  town  was  deferred  till  next  morning  -,  when  it  was 
carried,  after  a  vigorous  refiftance,  and  pillaged  and  burnt.  Cortez  continued 
his  march,  and  halted  that  night  at  Colbatilan,  a  confiderable  town,  which  he 
found  entirely  deferted  by  the  inhabitants.    The  large  towns  of  Tenayuca  and 

*  De  Soli*,  lib.  v.  c.  14. 
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Efcapuzalco,  both  upon  the  great  lake,  were  alfo  forfaken  by  die  citizens.  The 
army  lodged  a  Bight  in  each  of  them,  and  Cortez  took  notice  of  the  diftance,. 
and  whatever  eli'e  might  be  of  life  to  his  principal  delign,  without  fuffcring  any 
damage  to  be  done  to  the  buildings,  that  it  might  not  be  faid  he  executed 
Vengeance  without  provocation. 

Tacuba,  the  third  city  in  the  empire,  was  diftant  from  the  lafl  of  thefe  towns 
only  about  half  a  league.  %  It  was  iituated  on  the  extremity  of  the  great  caufe- 
way,  where  the  Spaniards  had  formerly  fullered  fo  much,  and  was  a  place  of  great 
importance,  being  the  neareft  to  Mexico  of  all  the  towns  upon  the  lake,  and  the 
key  of  that  capital  on  the  weft.  Cortez  therefore  refolved  to  view  it  accurately, 
but  without  any  intention  of  poffeffing  himlelf  at  prefent  of  a  poft  fo  diftant  from 
Tezeuco,  his  head  quarters.  He  accordingly  advanced  in  good  order  towards 
the  walls  ;  and  on  his  approach,  he  difcovered  a  large  army  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle.  This  army  was  compoied  of  a  Mexican  detachment  appointed  to  ob- 
ferve  the  motions  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  march,  and  another  body  lent  to  aftift 
the  garrifon  of  Tacuba.  The  Mexicans  charged  with  fury,  accompanied  with 
loud  cries  of  defiance  ;  but  they  were  foon  broken  by  a  fortunate  difcharge  of 
the  fire  arms,  feconded  by  an  impetuous  movement  of  the  cavalry.  They  rallied 
however  unexpectedly,  and  difputed  the  victory  with  obftinacy  againft  Cortez 
and  his  whole  army.  At  laft  they  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  city, 
and  the  confederates  remained  mailers  of  the  field,  where  they  palled  the 
night  unmolefted  •,  but  no  fooner  did  morning  appear  than  the  enemy  were 
fcen  advancing,  as  if  with  an  intention  of  redeeming  the  honour  loft  the  preced- 
ing day.  They  were  again  defeated,  and  chafed  into  the  city  with  a  facility  that 
made  Cortez  fufpect  fome  ftratagem  •,  he  therefore  retreated  to  his  former  fta- 
tion,  where  he  continued  five  days,  every  one  of  which  was  diftinguifhed  by  fome 
fharp  engagement. 

The  general's  intention  was  to  wafte  the  garrifon  in  fallies ;  and  finding,  by  the 
abatement  of  their  ardour,  and  the  faintnefs  of  their  efforts,  that  their  numbers 
were  greatly  diminifhed,  he  refolved  to  attack  them  in  his  turn.  Orders  were 
given  for  this  purpofe,  and  every  thing  was  dilpofed  for  the  affault,  when  Cortez 
obferved  a  body  of  Mexicans  advancing  along  the  caufeway.  It  was  necefTary 
to  defeat  this  detachment  before  he  could  execute  his  defigns  againft  the  town,  or 
venture  to  retreat  with  fafety  -,  he  therefore  refolved  to  engage  them  before  they 
could  join  the  garrifon,  leaving  part  of  his  army  to  carry  on  the  fiege.  The 
Mexicans  fled  ai  the  firft  charge,  retiring  in  feeming  confufion,  in  order  to  draw 
the  Spaniards  upon  the  caufeway  •,  and  the  general,  deceived  by  the  ftratagem, 
though  not  the  firft  of  the  kind  that  had  been  practifed  upon  him,  purfued  with- 
out fufpicion.  No  fooner  did  the  enemy  perceive  Cortez  and  "his  troops  within 
the  lake,  than  they  fuddenly  faced  about,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  him  in  play 
by  their  refiftance,  while  a  number  of  canoes  fallied  out  of  Mexico,  and  inverted 
both  fides  of  the  caufeway,  fo  that  trie  Spaniards  were  at  once  expofed  to  three 
attacks.  Courage  alone  could  now  extricate  them  >  and  Cortez,  with  fword  in 
hand,  expofed  himfelf  to  the  greateft  dangers,  performing  fuch  feats  of  valour  as 

aftonifhed 
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aftonifhed  both  the  Spaniards  and  Tlafcalans,  and  effected  a  retreat  with  fuch 
gallantry  as  in  fome  meafure  repaired  the  error  he  had  committed.  But  it  was 
thought  advifable  to  continue  the  fiege  of  Tacuba  *. 

When  Cortez  returned  to  Tezeuco,  after  this  unpropitious  expedition,  he 
found  himfelf  reinforced  with  two  hundred  Spanifh  foldiers,  eighty  horfes,  two 
battering  cannon,  and  a  confiderable  fupply  of  ammunition  and  arms,  which  had 
been  tranfported  to  Villa  Rica  in  four  (hips  from  Hifpaniola.  About  the  fame 
time  meffengers  arrived  from  Chalco  and  Themanalco  with  advice  that  the 
Mexicans  had  renewed  their  hoftilities  againft  the  frontier  provinces.  Guatimo- 
zin,  whole  mind  was  continually  bent  upon  the  deftruclion  of  the  Spaniards,  fen- 
fible  that  nothing  would  diilrefs  them  more  than  cutting  off  their  communication 
with  Tlafcala  and  Villa  Rica,  had  provided  a  powerful- army  for  that  purpofe. 
This  was  a  matter  of  fo  much  confequence  to  Cortez,  that  he  found  himfelf 
under  the  neceflity  of  fupporting,  at  all  hazards,  thofe  allies  to  whofe  fidelity  he 
©wed  the  prefervation  of  that  effential  communication.  He  therefore  difpatched 
Sandoval  with  three  hundred  Spaniards,  and  a  large  body  of  Tlafcalans  to  the 
alliftance  of  the  Chalqueie. 

Sandoval  marched  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  and  on  his  arrival,  he  found  the 
people  whom  he  was  fent  to  fuccour  in  arras  againft  the  enemy.  The  Mexicans, 
who  were  ft  ill  fuperior  to  the  confederates  in  numbers,  pofielTed  themfelves  of 
fome  hollow  ways,  in  order  to  bring  on  an  engagement,  in  a  place  where  the 
Spanifh  cavalry  could  not  act.  It  was  neceffary  to  diflodge  them  from  this  poft  ; 
and  Sandoval  entered  upon  the  attack  with  fo  much  intrepidity,  that  he  fully 
accomplifhed  his  defign,  though  not  without  confiderable  lofs.  The  lofs  on  the 
fide  of  the  Mexicans  was  ftill  greater  •,  but,  confiding  in  their  numbers,  they 
renewed  the  engagement  in  the  plain,  where  the  confederates,  now  fighting  upon 
equal  terms,  obtained  a  complete  victory,  after  a  violent  conflict,  in  which  th& 
enemy  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  and  difplayed  a  fury  bordering  upon- 
defperafcion. 

The  fame  evening  Sandoval  advanced  to  Guaftepeque,  where  he  hoped  his 
fatigued  troops  might  be  able  to  reft  fecurely  ;  but  fcarce  had  they  laid  afide  their 
arms,  when  the  fcouts  brought  advice,  that  a  frefh  army  of  Mexicans,  amount- 
ing to  fifteen  thoufand  men,  was  advancing  to  attack  them.  Refolution  was  the 
only  remedy.  Sandoval  animated  his  men,  and  then  led  them  againft  the  enemy, 
whofe  front  being  put  in  diforder  by  the  fire-arms  and  crofs-bows,  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  the  cavalry  to  charge  without  danger.  The  fhock  was  irre- 
fiftible  :  the  Mexicans  were  completely  broken  ;  and  the  Tlafcalans  at  the  fame 
time  falling  upon  the  flanks,  they  fled  precipitately  towards  Guaftepeque,  where 
they  hoped  to  find  fhelter,  but  the  confederates  entering  the  town  with  them,  di- 
vided themfelves  into  feveral  bodies,  fcoured  all  the  ftreets,  and  drove  the  enemy 
again  into  the  open  fields,  purfuing  them  with  great  (laughter. 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  v.  c.  15, 
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This  victory  was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Capiftlan,  a  ftrong  town, 
feated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  abrupt  on  one  fide,  and  fecured  on  the  other  by  a 
deep  and  rapid  river.  It  was  diftant  about  two  leagues  from  Guaifepeque,  wbi- 
ther  the  routed  Mexicans  crowded,  as  to  an  impregnable  fortrefs.  Nothing, 
however,  could  withftand  the  valour  of  the  confederates,  now  flufhed  with  fuc- 
cefs.  Sandoval  relblved  to  drive  the  enemy  from  this  pour,  that  he  might  free  the 
frontier  provinces  from  the  fear  of  new  invafions,  which  could  eafily  be  effected 
from  fo  convenient  a  rendezvous  •,  and  perceiving  there  were  only  three  ways  by 
which  he  could  make  the  attack,  and  all  of  them  difficult,  he  ordered  the  Tlafcalans 
and  Chalquefe  to  advance  in  front,  as  more  accuftomed  to  fuch  fteep  and  rugged 
paffes.  They  obeyed,  but  fo  reluctantly,  that  Sandoval,  impatient  of  delay, 
ruined  forward  with  his  Spaniards  to  the  affault ;  a  circumftance  which  fo 
animated  the  Indians,  that  they  forgot  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt,  and  feemed 
emulous  who  fhould  firft  gain  the  brow  of  the  eminence.  In  many  places  the 
path  was  fo  fteep  that  they  were  altogether  employed  in  conquering  the  afcent  ;  it 
being  impoffible  to  ufe  their  hands  either  in  defence  or  attack,  without  running 
the  hazard  of  tumbling  to  the  bottom  :  the  Mexicans  all  the  while  rolling  down 
great  ftones,  and  fhowering  darts  and  arrows  upon  them.  At  length  they  gained 
the  fummit,  under  a  difcharge  of  the  fire-arms,  which  drove  back  the  enemy, 
and  enabled  the  confederates  to  form.  They  now  attacked  with  incredible  va- 
lour, as  if  determined  to  revenge  the  difficulties  and  dangers  they  had  encoun- 
tered :  they  forced  their  way  through  all  oppolition  ;  drove  the  Mexicans  into 
the  town  ;  and  purfued  them  fo  cloiely  that,  being  unable  to  rally,  they  entered 
the  place  with  them,  gained  poffeffion  without  farther  refiftance,  and  forced  the 
enemy  to  the  brink  of  the  precipiece,  where  all  who  did  not  throw  themlelves 
over  were  put  to  the  fword  *. 

The  (laughter  of  the  Mexicans,  on  this  occafion,  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  great, 
that  fome  Spaniards  who  ran  to  the  river,  in  order  to  quench  their  thirft,  were 
obliged  to  refrain  from  drinking,  or  to  indulge  with  horror,  its  waters  being 
tinged  with  blood  -f.  The  victory,  in  a  word,  was  decifive  ;  and  Sandoval  think- 
ing he  had  now  fufficiently  deterred  the  Mexicans  from  any  farther  attempts 
in  that  quarter,  returned  to  Tezeuco.  But  fcarce  was  he  arrived  there, 
when  Cortez  received  advice,  that  Quatemozin,  ftill  anxious  to  cut  off  the 
communication  with  Tlafcala,  had  lent  a  new  army  into  the  province  of  Chalco, 
as  foon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards.  From  the  un- 
eafinefs  occafioned  by  this  intelligence,  the  general  was,  however,  fortunately 
foon  relieved  :  the  Chalquefe  fcnfible,  that  they  had  now  no  dependance  but 
upon  their  own  valour,  fuddenly  afiembled  in  arms,  defeated  the  Mexicans,  after 
an  obftinate  and  bloody  engagement,  and  drove  them  out  of  their  territory  •,  an 
event  which  occafioned  much  joy  at  Tezeuco,  as  it  thence  appeared  that  the  fron- 
tier provinces  were  now  in  a  condition  to  defend  themfelves. 

*  De  Soils,  lib.  v.  c.  16.  f  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  ix.  c.  2. 
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As  the  brigantines  were  not  yet  finifhed,  Cortez  refolved  to  examine  in  perfon 
the  fituation  of  Suchimilco,  a  town  fituated  upon  the  great  lake,  and  which  com- 
municated with  Mexico  by  a  broad  caufeway  that  joined  the  principal  ones  which 
led  to  that  capital.  Me  accordingly  fet  out  at  the  head  of  three  hundred 
Spaniards,  and  fome  thoulands  of  confederate  Indians,  leaving  the  reft  of  the 
at  my  at  Tczeuco  under  the  command  of  Sandoval  •■,  and  he  marched  with  fuch 
diligence,  that  he  arrived  the  fame  night  at  Chalco,  where  he  found  the  inhabitants 
arming,  in  order  tooppofe  a  new  body  of  Mexicans,  lent  to  invade  their  province. 
This  feafonable  fuccctir  was  received  with  the  higheft  demonftrations  of  joy  by 
the  Chalquefe,  who  tntertained  no  doubt  about  victory,  when  commanded  by 
the  Spanifh  general.  They  defired  to  be  led  immediately  againfr.  the  enemy,  am- 
bitious of  diftinguifhing  their  courage  before  fo  perfect  a  judge  of  military  merit ; 
but  of  this  opportunity  they  were  difappointed  :  the  Mexicans,  on  receiving 
advice  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  had  leparated  themfelves  into  fmall  parties, 
and  taken  poffeffion  of  certain  fortreffes,  fituated  in  the  mountains  round  the 
frontier.  Thence  Cortez  refolved  to  diflodge  them,  but  the  attempt  was  found 
impracticable  ;  and  after  many  fruiflefs  efforts,  and  confiderable  lofs,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Quaftepeque  in  order  to  refrefh  his  army. 

The  Spaniards  were  lodged  at  Guaftepeque  in  the  cazique's  palace,  which  was 
fcarce  inferior  in  extent  or  magnificence  to  the  imperial  refidence.     Here  Cortez 
learned,  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  the  fortreffes  on  the  mountains,  and 
were  affembled  at  Quanovac,   a  populous  and,  ftrong  town,  where  they  deter- 
mined to  make  an  obftinate  refiftance  againft  all  the  power  of  the  confederates. 
He  advanced  towards  the  place,  which  was  defended  by  a  deep  and  wide  ditch 
filled  with  water,  which   tumbled  down  rapidly  from  the  adjacent  mountains. 
The  Mexicans  had  cut  down  the  bridges,  and  placed  fuch  a  number  of  men  on 
the  oppofite  bank,  that  the  paffage  feemed  altogether  impracticable  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  confederates,   both  Spaniards  and   Indians ;    but  Cortez  did  not 
defpair  of  being  able  to  effect  it.     With  this  view,  he  drew  up  his  army  at  a 
little  diftance,  ordering  the  mufketeers  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  fire,  while  he 
went  in  perfon  to  view  the  ditch;  and  having  difcovered  a  place  much  narrower 
than  the  common  width,  he  directed  two  bridges  to  be  haftily  conftructed  and 
thrown  over,  by  which  means  the  infantry  were  enabled  to  pafs,  the  fire-arms 
and  crofs-bows  keeping  the  enemy  at  a  diftance.     The  van-guard,  compofed 
chiefly  of  Spaniards,  no  fooner  reached  the  oppofite  fide,  than  they  formed  into 
a  fquare  battalion,  which  feemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  oppofition :  but  the 
Mexicans,  now   fenfible  that  they  ought  to  have  difputed  the  paffage  more 
vigoroufly,  poured  down  jn  fuch  multitudes,  that  the  Spaniards  could  hardly 
maintain  their  ground,  though  they  were  continually  receiving  fupplies  from  the 
troops  that  were  filing  over  the  bridges  with  all  poffible  expedition  •,  and  the  event 
would  have  been  very  doubtful,  had  not  Cortez  fortunately  found  a  paffage  for 
the  cavalry,  with  which  he  charged  the  enemy  in  the  rear.     Diffracted  by  this 
double  attack,  the  Mexicans  fled  with  precipitation  to  the  mountains,  leaving 
Quanavac  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors. 
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In  this  place,  which  was  faved  from  the  fury  of  the  fokiiers  at  the  intercefficn 
of  the  cazique  and  the  principal  inhabitants,  Cortez  pcfied  the  night,  and  early- 
next  morning  fet  out  for  Suchimilco,  the  chief  object  of  his  expedition.  The 
march  was  difficult  and  fatiguing,  the  fokiiers  being  ready  to  perilh  with  thirft 
in  a  long,  barren,  fandy  defile,  where  they  were  expofcd  to  the  reflected  beams 
of  the  mid-day  fun.  Night  however  brought  relief,  and  a  comfortabkrfupply  of 
provifions,  in  a  village  recently  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  At  break  or  day 
Cortez  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  and  continued  his  march  with  all 
poffible  precaution,  conjecturing  that  the  enemy  would  make  the  moft  vigorous 
efforts  in  defence  of  a  place  of  furh  importance  as  Suchimilco.  Nor  was  he 
miftaken.  The  Mexicans  had  extended  their  numerous  battalions  in  a  plain,  at 
fomediftance  from  the  city,  having  in  front  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  which  dif- 
charged  itfelf  into  the  lake.  They  had  doubled  their  lines  on  the  banks  of  this 
river,  and  difpofed  their  main  body  for  the  defence  of  a  wooden  bridge,  which 
they  had  left  ftanding,  after  barricading  it  with  planks  and  fafcines  ;  believing, 
that  though  this  fortification  fhould  be  forced,  they  would  ftill  be  able  to  cut  off 
their  enemies,  by  means  of  the  narrownefs  of  the  pafs. 

Cortez  perceived  the  difficulty,  but  without  feeming  to  regard  it,  extended  his 
front  along  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river,  and  ordered  the  Spaniards  to  advance, 
and  attack  the  bridge  ;  a  fervice  which  they  performed  with  great  gallantry,  though 
they  met  with  the  moft  vigorous  oppofition.  Three  times  were  they  repulfed, 
and  as  often  renewed  the  charge  with  ardour:  at  laft  they  gained  the  pals  ;  on 
which  fuccefs  the  Mexicans  every  where  gave  way,  their  commanders  ordering  a 
retreat,  that  they  might  be  in  a  condition  to  rally.  They  accordingly  made  a 
fecond  ftand  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  were  again  attacked  fo  impetu- 
oufly  by  the  confederates,  that  they  were  obliged  to  fly  for  fhelter  to  the  city. 
Great  numbers  were  killed  as  they  crowded  in  at  the  gates,  and  Cortez  command- 
ed the  works  which  they  had  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  ftreets  to  be  forced. 
Here  it  was  that  the  general,  tranfported  by  his  impetuous  courage,  engaged 
himfelf  fo  far  with  the  enemy,,  that,  after  being  fatigued  with  fighting,  having 
his  horfe  killed  under  him,  and  all  endeavours  to  rejoin  his  troops  proving  in- 
effectual, he  was  in  a  manner  made  prifoner  by  the  enemy.  Nothing  could  have 
faved  him,  but  the  defire  which  the  Mexicans  had  to  take  him  a  live  as  a  prefent 
for  the  emperor.  His  diftrefs  was  obferved  by  Chriftoval  de  Olea,  a  Spanifh 
foldier,  who  forced  his  way  through  the  thickeft  of  the  enemy,  killed  with  his 
own  hand  thofe  who  preffed  upon  his  general,  and  reftored  him  to  liberty. 
As  foon  as  Cortez  rejoined  his  troops,  he  pufned  the  Mexicans  with  fo  much 
vigour,  that  they  fled  to  that  part  of  the  city  which  flood  in  the  water,  leaving  the 
Spaniards  mafters  of  all  the  ftreets  upon  the  firm  land  *. 

"When  Cortez  entered  Suchimilco,  he  It  ft  part  of  his  army  without  the  walls, 
in  order  to  fecure  a  retreat,  and  repel  any  attacks  that  might  be  made  from 
abroad.     This  body  of  referve,  which  was  commanded  by  Olid  and  Alvarado, 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  v.  c.  17,   18. 
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found  fuflicient  employment  while  the  general  was  forcing  his  way  into  the  city.  CHAP,  vr, 
A  band  of  Mexican  nobles  made  an  extraordinary  effort  to  reinforce  the  garrifon 
of  this  place,  whole  conic  rvation  the  emperor  Guatimozin  had  very  much  at  heart. 
They  landed  with  ten  thoufand  chofen  men  ;  and  knowing  that  Cortez  was  engag- 
ed in  the  ft  reels,  intended  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  confederates.  Aftonifhed 
to  find  an  army  without  the  walls,  where  they  expected  no  refiftance,  the  Mexi- 
cans Hood  for  lb  me  moments  in  fufpence,  as  if  deliberating  whether  they  fhould 
attempt  to  execute  the  fervice  on  which  they  came-,  then  rufhing  on  with  impe- 
•tuefity,  they  bravely  attempted  to  cut  their  way  into  the  town.  The  attack 
was  obitinate  and  bloody  ;  but  the  confederates  received  them  with  fo  much  re- 
folution,  that  they  were  at  laft  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  canoes,  leaving  many  of 
their  number  dead  upon  the  field.  Olid  and  Alverado  were  both  wounded,  with 
feveral  other  Spaniards  and  Tlafcalans  of  eminence. 

This  fecond  advantage  rgndered-Cortez  perfectly  fecure  on  the  fide  of  the 
land,  and  being  now  mafter  of  the  principal  ftreets,  he  took  poffeffion  of  a 
temple,  which  from  its  height  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  city  and  lake. 
Here  he  placed  a  garrifon,  with  orders  to  keep  a  conftant  watch,  and  to  oblerve 
the  motions  of  the  enemy,  both  by  land  and  water.  The  utility  of  this  precau- 
tion was  foon  experienced.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  evening  two  thoufand 
armed  canoes  were  feen  advancing  with  all  the  fpeed  they  could  make.  The 
guards  were  immediately  doubled,  and  every  meafure  was  taken  to  give  the 
enemy  a  fuitable  reception,  and  provide  againfl  the  dangers  of  the  night.  In 
the  morning  the  Mexicans  landed  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  city.  Cortez 
marched  againft  them  with  the  bulk  of  the  confederate  army  •>  and  the  enemy, 
who  were  fifteen  thoufand  ftrong,  did  not  decline  the  combat :  buc  the  refiftance 
which  they  made  was  fo  feeble,  and  their  flight  fo  fudden,  that  the  action  rather 
deferves  the  name  of  a  rout  than  a  victory  *.  In  Suchimilco  the  general  flayed 
four  days  for  the  recovery  of  the  wounded  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  the  head 
quarters,  the  purpofe  of  the  expedition  being  now  fully  anfwered. 

When  Cortez  arrived  at  Tezeuco  he  found  the  brigantines  completed,  and 
the  canal  fufficiently  enlarged  to  facilitate  their  conveyance  to  the  lake.  All 
other  neceflary  preparations  for  the  fiege  were  carried  on  with  vigour:  great 
quantities  of  arms  were  made  for  the  Indians  •,  an  exact  account  was  taken  of 
the  ftores  in  the  magazine  ;  the  artillery  was  proved  •,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for 
the  launching  of  the  veffels,  when  the  auxiliary  caziques  were  ordered  to  appear 
at  the  general  rendezvous  with  their  trcops.  But  while  Cortez  was  thus  brino-- 
ing  his  fchemes  to  a  crifis,  and  looking  forward  with  a  fteady  eye  to  the  fall  of 
the  Mexican  empire,  which  feemed  now  neither  uncertain  nor  remote,  a  con- 
fpiracy  was  ripening  that  threatened  at  once  to  terminate  his  life  and  'hopes. 
The  followers  of  Narvaez  had  never  perfectly  united  with  the  original  com- 
panions of  Cortez,  nor  did  they  enter  into  his  meafures  with  the  fame  honeft 
zeal.     On  every  occafion  that  required  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  courage  or 

*  De  Soli?,  lib.  v.  c.  18. 
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patience,  their  fpirits  were  apt  to  fink  :  the  expeditions  againft  the  towns  in  the 
neighbourhood  or"  the  lake,  though  generally  iuccefsful,  had  been  accompanied 
with  iuch  incredible  hardships,  as  fhook  the  refolution  even  of  thofe  among  them 
who  had  adhered  to  Cortez  when  he  was  deferted  by  their  aflbciates  •,  and  now, 
a  on  nearer  view  of"  what  they  had  to  encounter,  in  attempting  to  reduce  Mexico 
itfelf,  their  fears  entirely  predominated,  and  they  begun  to  deliberate  how  they 
might  provide  for  their  own  fafety,  as  their  commander  leemed  rafhly  deter- 
mined to  facrifice  their  lives  to  a  blind  ambition. 

Antonio  Villafana,  a  private  foldier,  artfully  fomented  this  growing  fpint  of 
difaffeclion,  to  which  fear  had  originally  given  birth.  His  quarters  became  the 
rendezvous  of  the  malcontents;  where,  after  various  conlultations,  in  which 
they  could  find  no  probable  means  of  checking  the  career  of  Cortez,  or  of 
eicaping  from  an  enterprile  which  they  deemed  pregnant  with  ruin,  it  was  re- 
iolved,  at  the  inftigation  of  Villafana,  to  aflafiinate  the  general  and  his  principal 
officers,  and  to  confer  the  command  upon  fome  perfon  who  would  relinquifh  his 
wild  plans,  and  adopt  meafures  more  confident  with  their  common  iecurity. 
Defpair  infpired  them  with  courage  •,  and  the  manner  of  perpetrating  the  crime 
was  immediately  fettled,  after  all  prefent  had  fet  their  names  to  a  writing,  where- 
by they  obliged  themfelves  to  fupport  Villafana  in  his  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  Cortez.  They  agreed  to  feign  a  pacquet  from  Villa  Rica,  with  letters  from 
Spain,  and  to  give  it  to  the  general  when  at  table  with  his  friends,  the  confpira- 
tors  all  rufhing  in  together,  under  pretence  of  hearing  the  news  •,  and  while 
Cortez  was  employed  in  opening  the  pacquet,  that  they  fhould  make  ufe  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  that  moment  of"  anxious  fufpenfe  to  murder  him  and  his 
favourite  officers  with  their  poniards.  The  principal  perfons  marked  out  for 
deftruction  befides  the  general,  were  Sandoval,  Olid,  and  Alverado  •,  and  they 
intended  to  chufe  for  their  commander  Francifco  Verdugo,  brother  in-law  to 
Velafquez,  as  they  thought  he  would  be  mod  eafily  brought  over,  and  the  mofl 
proper  perfon  to  give  credit  to  their  party.  But  as  they  knew  him  to  be  a  man 
of  honour,  they  durft  not  acquaint  him  with  their  defign  till  the  crime  fhould  be 
committed,  when  they  concluded  he  would  be  induced  to  accept  of  the  com- 
mand, in  order  to  prevent  greater  evils. 

Such  was  the  fcheme  concerted  for  the  deftruction  of  Cortez  and  thofe  who 
flood  higheft  in  his  confidence  •,  and  the  very  day,  and  even  the  hour  for  putting 
it  in  execution  was  fixed.  But  many  men  may  be  brought  to  confent  to  fuch 
atrocious  deeds,  whofe  nature  fhrinks  from  the  perpetration  of  them.  One  of 
Cortez's  ancient  followers  had  been  drawn  into  the  confpiracy ;  but  ruminating 
on  his  own  treachery,  and  ftruck  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  being  inftrumental 
in  fhedding  the  blood  of  a  man  whom  he  had  lb  long  been  acenftomed  to 
honour  and  revere,  he  went  privately  to  the  general,  and  after  begging  his  life, 
revealed  all  that  he  knew.  The  occafion  admitted  of  no  delay,  and  very  little 
deliberation  •,  and  happily  Cortez  at  once  diicerned  what  conduct  was  proper  in 
a  fituation  fo  critical.  He  immediately  went  to  l'ecure  Villafana,  attended  by  the 
two  alcades,  and  fome  other  officers  whom  he  could  truft,  and  found  him  in  his 
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quarters,  with  three  or  four  of  his  accomplices.  The  aftoniftiment  and  con-  CHAP.  VI. 
fufion  of  the  traitor  at  this  unexpected  vifit  fufficiently  betrayed  his  guilt.  After  ^d^TzT'. 
he  was  feized  and  put  into  irons,  Cortez  ordered  every  one  to  retire,  under  pre- 
tence of  examining  him  in  private  •,  when,  taking  advantage  of  the  information, 
he  had  received,  he  matched  from  his  bofom  the  paper  containing  the  afibciation 
figned  by  the  confpirators.  Impatient  to  know  how  far  the  defection  ex- 
tended, he  read  it,  and  found  there  the  names  of  fome  perfons  whofe  infide- 
lity filled  him  with  forrow  and  furprife  •,  but  concealing  this  circumftance 
from  his  friends,  he  caufed  the  foldiers  found  with  Villafana  to  be  confined  in  a 
feparate  apartment,  and  then  withdrew,  leaving  instructions  with  the  officers  of 
juftice  to  proceed  to  his  trial  with  all  pofiible  fpeed,  without  taking  any  notice  of 
his  accomplices.  As  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  were  manifeft,  Villafana  confefied 
his  crime,  was  inftantly  condemned  to  fuffer  death,  and  next  morning  was  ken 
hanging  at  the  window  of  his  quarters. 

Cortez  was  equally  afflicted  and  enraged  at  the  long  lift  of  foldiers,  (faid  to 
have  amounted  to  three  hundred,)  concerned  in  this  confpiracy  ;  but  he  had  no 
iboner  leifure  for  reflection  than  he  was  fenfible,  that  neither  juftice  nor  refbnt- 
ment  could  be  fatisfied  at  the  expence  of  fo  many  lives,  which  were  invaluable 
in  the  prefent  conjuncture.  He  could  not  execute  fiich  a  number  of  Spaniards, 
without  relinquiftiing  his  defigns  upon  Mexico  :  he  therefore  had  recourl'e  to  an 
expedient,  in  order  to  appeafejuftice,  and  to  avoid  punifhing  the  guilty,  without 
feeming  to  connive  at  the  crime,  or  to  be  afraid  of  exerting  his  authority.  It 
was  infinuated  that  Villafana  had  torn  and  fwallowed  a  paper  fuppofejl  to  con- 
tain the  names  of  the  confpirators,  and  that  the  fevereft  tortures  had  not  been 
able  to  make  him  difcover  one  of  his  accomplices.  As  foon  as  this  report  had 
time  to  fpread,  Cortez  called  together  his  troops,  and  explained  to  them  the 
atrocious  purpofe  of  Villafana,  as  well  as  the  juftice  of  his  punifhment ;  adding, 
that  he  was  happily  ignorant  of  all  the  circumftances  of  this  dark  tranfaction, 
and  wifhed  to  remain  fo,  the  traitor  having  fuddenly  deftroyed  a  paper  which 
probably  contained  an  account  of  it ;  that  he  only  defired  to  be  informed  of 
any  complaints  which  his  foldiers  might  have  againft  his  proceedings,  that  he 
might  endeavour  to  correct  his  faults,  and  be  enabled  to  yield  general  fatisfaction. 
This  artful  declaration,  and  the  compofed  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered,  re- 
ftored  tranquillity  to  many  a  breaft  that  was  throbbing,  when  he  began  to  fpeak, 
with  confeioufnefs  of  guilt  and  dread  of  detection  •,  and  as  a  farther  proof  of 
his  fincerity,  he  ordered  the  foldiers,  who  had  been  found  in  company  with  Villa- 
fana, to  be  fet  at  liberty,  under  pretence  that  no  evidence  appeared  againft 
them. 

By  thefe  fpirited  and  prudent  meafures  Cortez  fuppreffed  a  dangerous  faction, 
reconciled  the  minds  of  his  foldiers,  and  defeated  adefign  upon  his  own  life,  byfacri- 
ficingonlythechiefinftrumentandfirftmoverof  the  confpiracy.  He  had  the  ad  van- 
tage of  being  able  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  fuch  of  his  followers  as  were  difaffect- 
ed,  while  they,  rejoicing  that  their  pift  guilt  was  undifcovered,  ferved  him  with  ex- 
traordinary zeal  and  activity,  in  order  to  avert  thofe  fufpicions  which  they  were 
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eonfcious  they  had  merited.  Nor  were  thefe  the  only  advantages  that  Cortez 
derived  from  the  fortunate  fupprcfilon  of  this  confpiracy.  He  made  ufc  of  the 
opportunity  which  it  afforded  him  to  ft  re  ng  then  his  r.uthoiity,  under  colour 
of  perfonal  fafety,  by  appointing  a  body  guard  of  twelve  trufty  foldiers,  com- 
manded by  an  officer  in  whom  he  could  confide  \ 

This  diforder  among  the  Spaniards  was  followed  by  another  among  the  Tlafca- 
lans.  Xicotencal,  general  of  the  republic,  either  from  fome  frefti  diiguft,  or  be- 
caufe  he  had  not  yet  laid  afide  his  ancient  anjmofity,  and  judged  this  a  proper 
ieafon  to  diftrefs  his  rival,  withdrew  privately  from  Tezeuco,  with  a  body  of  men 
whom  he  had  engaged  in  his  intereft.  Cortez  was  informed  of  his  retreat  by 
the  Tlafcalans  themfelves,  few  of  whom  approved  his  conduct.  The  defection 
of  a  commander,  (o  eonfidcrable  among  the  confederate  Indians,  was  of  the 
moft  alarming  conlequence,  at  a  crifis  when  the  greateft  unanimity  was  necefTary 
to  give  fuccefs  to  the  defigns  of  Cortez.  Seme  noble  Indians  were  difpatched 
after  him,  in  order  to  perfuade  him  to  return.  But  this  expedient  proved  fruit- 
lels.  Xicotencal  not  only  rejected  their  arguments,  but  di  (miffed  them  with  a 
contemptuous  anlwer  ;  a  circumftance  which  fo  much  enraged  Cortez,  that  lie 
immediately  fent  a  party  of  Spaniards  and  Chalquefe  to  take  him  prifoner,  or  to 
kill  him,  if  he  refitted.  The  latter  part  of  the  inftrucYions  was  put  in  execution: 
Xicontencal  fought  obftinately,  and  was  flain.  His  troops,  who  had  followed 
him  contrary  to  their  own  inclination,  made  but  a  feeble  refiftance,  and  re- 
turned with  the  Spaniards  to  the  army,  leaving  their  commander  hanging  on  a 
tree  -f-. 

Having  thus  fortunately  ftruggled  through  two  dangerous  factions,  and  re- 
moved all  obftructions  to  his  main  defign,  Cortez  ordered  the  brigantines  to  be 
April  28.  launched,  in  prefence  of  all  the  Spanifh  troops,  as  well  as  of  the  auxiliary 
Indians,  who  were  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  canal.  Father  Olmedo  blefTed 
them  as  they  palled,  and  gave  each  its  name,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
mariners  •,  and  every  eye  followed  them,  with  wonder  and  hope,  till  they  entered 
the  lake,  when  they  hoifted  their  fails,  let  fly  their  colours,  and  bore  away  before 
the  wind,  while  the  mufic  played,  and  the  guns  were  fired,  which  were  anfwered 
from  the  fhore  by  a  general  fhout  of  joy,  and  Te  Deum  was  fung  for  the 
happy  fuccefs  J.  It  was  indeed  a  matter  of  no  fmall  aftonifhment  in  an  age  fo 
little  improved,  that  thirteen  veflels  of  fuch  a  fize  as  to  deferve  the  name  of 
fhips,  fhould  be  conftructed  in  a  country  which  furnifhed  no  material  for  them 
except  wood,  carried  fixty  miles  over  land  on  men's  moulders,  and  completed  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  navigation. 

Cortez  now  reviewed  his  Spanifh  troop?,  which  confided  of  eighty-fix  horfemen, 
and  eight  hundred  and  fourteen  foot  foldiers ;  of  whom  near  two  hundred  were 
armed  with  mufkets  or  crofs-bows,  the  reft  with  fword,  buckler,  and  lance.  The 
train  of  artillery  was  compofed  of  three  battering-cannon,  and  fifteen  field-pieces. 

•  De  Soli?,  lib.  v.  c.  ig.     Herrera,  dec.  If.  lib.  ix.  c.  1.  f  De  Soli», 
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On  bonrd  each  of  the  brigantines  he  put  one  of  his  fmall  cannon,  twenty-five  CHAP.  V» 
Spaniards,  and  twelve  Indian  rowers,  under  the  command  of  a  captain.  Things  a^dTTcTT! 
bring  thus  difpofed,  he  determined  to  attack  Mexico  from  three  different  quar- 
ters ;  from  Iztacpalapa  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  lake,  from  Tacuba  on  the  weft, 
and  Cuyocan  towards  the  fouth,  thofe  towns  being  fituated  on  the  principal 
caufeways  that  led  to  the  capital,  and  intended  for  its  defence.  He  appointed 
Sandoval  to  command  in  the  fir  ft,  Alvarado  in  the  fecond,  and  Olid  in  the 
third  ;  allotting  to  each  one  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards,  and  a  large  body  of 
confederate  Indians.  He  took  upon  himfelf  the  conduct  of  the  brigantines,. 
which  commanded  the  lake,  that  he  might  overfee  every  thing,  and  carry  relief 
where  it  ihould  be  moft  wanted*. 

Alvarado  and  Olid  marched  in  company  to  Tacuba,  which  they  found  entirely  May  icr, 
deferred  by  the  inhabitants  ;  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  gone  to  the  defence 
of  Mexico,  where  Guatimozin  had  collected  the  chief  force  of  his  empire,  and 
the  reft  had  retired  to  the  mountains  of  Chapulrepeque,  in  order  to  protect  the 
aqueducts  which  came  from  thence,  and  fupplied  that  city  with  freih  water. 
As  it  was  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  preferve  thefe  conveyances,  the  emperor 
had  ordered  an  army  for  the  defence  of  each  aqueduct,  as  foon  as  he  was  in- 
formed that  Cortez  had  refolved  upon  the  fiege  of  his  capital.  The  two  Spanifti 
captains  led  their  troops  againft  the  enemy,  defeated  them  after  a  warm  engage- 
ment, and  then  broke  down  the  aqueducts,  fuffering  the  water  to  take  its  natural 
courfe  into  the  lake.  This  was  the  firft  ftep  towards  the  fiege  of  Mexico  ;  and 
it  was  important,  as  it  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  great  inconveniency  and 
diftrefs,  by  obliging  them  to  feek  for  freih  water  at  a  diftance,  in  the  brooks  thac 
ran  from  the  mountains,  and  occupied  a  number  of  hands  that  might  otherwife 
have  been  employed  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 

This  fervice  being  performed,  Olid  and  Alvarado  took  poffefTlon  of  their  re- 
fpective  ftations  without  oppofition,  and  Cortez  was  proceeding  with  his  fleet  of 
brigantines  to  afllft  Sandoval  in  diflodging  the  enemy  from  that  part  of  the  city 
of  Iztacpalapa  which  ftood  in  the  water,  when  he  obferved  a  multitude  of  canoes 
coming  out  of  Mexico,  and  advancing  towards  him.  Thefe  being  joined  by 
others  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  to  the  amount,  as  was  fuppofed  of  four 
thoufand,  feemed  to  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  lake,  aud  afforded  a  fpectacle 
both  beautiful  and  terrible.  This  powerful  fleet  had  been  provided  by  Guati- 
mozin, in  order  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  brigantines,  the  fatal  effects  of 
whofe  operations  he  forefaw  and  dreaded.  Cortez  was  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  manifefting  his  fuperiority  on  the  watery  element,  and  fhewing  him- 
felf lord  of  the  lake  •,  efpecially  as  he  perceived,  by  the  crowds  of  people 
who  filled  the  windows^and  balconies,  that  the  whole  city  of  Mexico  was  held  in 
anxious  fufpenfe  on  the  iffue  of  the  difpute.  He  drew  up  his  brigantines  in  the 
form  of  a  crefcent,  that  he  might  extend  his  front,  and  engage  with  freedom. 
In  this  order  he  advanced  flowly  towards  the  enemy,  that  his  rowers  being  re- 

*  De  Solis,  fib.  v.  c.  20. 
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frefhed  by  lying  on  their  oars,  might  break  in  with  greater  vigour  upon  the  cances, 
when  they  came  wirhin  a  proper  diftance ;  it  being  fuch  a  dead  calm  at  the  time 
that  no  dependance  could  be  placed  in  the  fails.  The  Mexicans  advanced  boldly 
to  the  charge  ;  and  fortunately  for  Cortez,  when  they  drew  near,  a  breeze  fprung 
up  :  in  a  moment  the  fails  were  fpread,  and  the  brigantines  bore  down  with  fuch 
impetuofity,  that  they  broke  and  overturned  every  thing  before  them,  while  the 
artillery,  fire-arms,  and  crofs-bows,  made  dreadful  Daughter  of  the  enemy. 
The  nobles  of  Mexico,  who  commanded  five  hundred  ftout  canoes,  ftill  made 
fome  refiilance,  but  the  reft  was  all  diforder  and  confufion  ;  the  canoes  running 
ifotil  of  and  overfetting  one  another,  in  order  to  avoid  being  Chattered  by  the 
brigantines,  or  funk  by  the  artillery.  The  Mexicans  in  a  word  fuffered  a  com- 
plete defeat ;  fome  hundreds  of  their  canoes  being  deftro)  ed,  and  feveral  thou- 
fands  of  their  people  flain  by  the  arms,  or  drowned  by  the  irrefiftible  fhock  of  die 
veffels  of  the  Spaniards,  who  thus  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  invincible 
on  this  new  element,  and  the  brigantines  henceforth  rode  triumphant  on  the  lake, 
infulting  the  city  of  Mexico  with  impunity  *. 

The  night  after  this  viclory  Cortez  paffed  at  a  ftation  near  Tezetico,  and  was 
preparing  next  morning  to  fail  for  Iztacpalapa,  in  order  to  affift  Sandoval,  accord- 
ing to  his  former  refolution,  when  he  difcovered  a  fleet  of  canoes  making  all  poffi- 
ble  difpatch  towards  Cuyocan,  and  thought  Olid  might  ftand  in  more  immediate 
need  of  fuccour.  In  this  conjecture  he  was  not  deceived  :  he  found  that  officer 
engaging  the  enemy  on  the  caufeway,  and  obliged  to  make  head  againft  thofe  who 
defended  it,  as  well  as  to  refill  the  canoes  that  attacked  him  on  each  fide.  Olid 
was  on  the  point  of  retreating  when  the  brigantines  came  up  to  his  relief;  and 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  ftruggle  were  indeed  iniiiperable,  while  ex- 
poled  to  fo  many  different  attacks.  The  Mexicans  had  drawn  up  the  bridges 
over  thofe  chalms  towards  the  city,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  higher  lake  dif- 
charged  themfclves  into  the  lower.  At  each  chafm  they  had  fixed  planks,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  they  could  annoy  the  Spaniards  under  cover  ;  and  in  cafe  they 
fliould  be  forced  to  retreat,  they  had  railed  farther  obllruiStions  by  trenches  duo- 
behind,  and  filled  with  water,  over  which  were  laid  loofe  planks,  that  could  eafily 
be  removed,  after  they  had  retired. 

In  this  manner  were  the  three  caufeways  fortified,  and  fuch  were  the  diffi- 
culties that  Olid  was  endeavouring  to  furmount  when  Cortez  arrived.  He  had 
already  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  firft  bridge,  from  which  he  drove  the  enemy 
by  his  fire-arms ;  then  filled  it  up  with  fafcines,  over  which  the  troops  paffed,  in 
order  to  attack  the  fecond.  The  fleet  of  canoes  had  put  him  to  a  ftand  ;  but 
they  were  foon  thrown  into  confufion  by  the  brigantines,  which  likewife  played 
their  artillery  fo  brifklv  upon  thofe  who  defended  the  trenches,  that  the  Mexicans 
fled  in  diforder  to  the  laft  chafm  towards  the  city.  Night  prevented  the  con- 
federates from  taking  advantage  of  the  terror  and  confufion  of  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  make  themfelves  mafters.  of  this  pafs ;  but  they  maintained  the  ground 

*  X>e  Solis,  lib.  v.  c.  20.     Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  ix.  c  4. 
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which  they  had  gained,  and  early  next  morning  advanced  to  the  attack,  when    CHAP.  VI. 


they  found  the  rampart  fo  iirongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  fuch  a  multitude 
of  people,  that  the  attempt  to  force  it  feemed  hazardous,  if  not  impracticable. 
A  retreat,  however,  was  deemed  difgraceful,  as  well  as  impolitic,  unlefs  in  the  lad 
necefilty,  after  they  were  engaged.     A  brifk  fire  was  therefore  kept  up  from  the 
brigantines,   while  Olid  was  employed  in  filling  up  the  chafm,  and  deflroying 
the  fortifications  on  the  caufeway.    This  fervice  being  performed,  he  charged  the 
Mexicans  who  defended  the  works,  making  room  for  the  auxiliary  Indians  under 
his  command  to  advance. .  The  enemy  at  the  fame  time  were  fupported  by  troops 
from  the  city,  and  made  a  vigorous  refiftance  :  but  they  at  lafl  began  to  give 
•way  v  when  Cortcz,   incenfed  at  their  obftinacy,   landed  at  the  head  of  thirty 
Spaniards,  and  infufed  fuch  fpirits  into  the  troops,  that  they  drove  the  enemy  be- 
fore them  into  the  city,  gained  the  principal  ftreet,  and  forced  a  ftrong  temple,, 
filled  with  armed  men,  without  a  fingle  repulfe.     The  whole  quarter  in  which- 
that  temple  ftood  was  immediately  deferted  by  the  enemy  ;  and  Cortez  was  fo 
well   iatisfied  with  having  got   footing  once  more  in  the  capital,  that  he  had 
thoughts  of  maintaining  a  garrifon  there,  and  even  of  advancing  the  quarters  thi- 
ther from  Cuyocan.     But  he  rclinquifhed  this  defign  by  the  advice  of  his  officers, 
who  reprelented  the  danger  to  which  his  troops  would  be  expofed,  from  the  in- 
cefient  attacks  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  difficulty  of  fupplying  them  with  provi- 
fions  ;  that  they  ought  to  make  their  advances  equally  from  each  of  the  three 
ftations,  in  order  to  divide  the  enemy's  forces,  until  all  had  carried  their  ap- 
proaches into  the  city,  and  drawn  fo  near,  that  they  could  be  mutually  aflifting 
to  each  other  *.. 

In  confequence  of  this  advice,  Cortez,  with  his  fleet  of  brigantines,  efcorted 
Olid  and  his  troops  back  to  Cuyocan,  in  order  to  keep  off  the  canoes,  anci 
thence  proceeded  to  Iztacpalapa,  where  he  found  Sandoval  reduced  to  the  lafl: 
extremity.     This  brave  officer,  had  poiTefTed  himfelf  of  the  buildings  on  the 
land,  and  lodged  his  troops  there,  fortifying  his  quarters  in  the  beft  manner 
pofllble  ;   but  the  enemy,  who  retired  to  that  part  of  the  city  which  ftood  in  the 
water,  continued  to  annoy  him  from  their  canoes.     He»made  great  havoc  among, 
fuch   as  ftood  his   approach,  and  had  vanquifhed   three    reinforcements  from 
Mexico,  that  came  to  attack  him  by  land.     At  length  he  refolved  to  make  hinv- 
felf  mafter  of  the  whole  city.     "With  this  view  he  feized  a  large  houfe,  in  the 
quarter  towards  the  lake,  making  a  paffage  through  the  water  with  fafcines  ;  but 
fcarce  had  he  gained  poffeflion  of  it,  when  a  fleet  of  canoes,  which  had  lain  in 
ambufh,  attended  by  a  troop  of  fwimmers,  removed  the  falcines,  and  cut  off  his 
retreat,  while  a  number  of  Mexican  archers  plied  him  from  the  windows  and 
terraces  of  the  neighbouring  houfes.     In  this  fituation  Cortez  found  him,   andi 
played  the  artillery  of  his  brigantines  fo  fuccefsfully  upon  the  canoes,  that  they 
retired  in  the  utmoft  confufion  into  the  canals  leading  through  the  city  to  the  lake. 
Many  cf  them  were  funk  by  the  crowding  in  of  people  from  the  terraces,  and 
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rot  a  few  were  deftroyed  by  the  brigantines,  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  that 
danger.  The  Spaniards  made  fome  prifoners,  and  found  a  fuffkicnt  booty  to 
encourage  the  foldiers. 

But  Ccrtez  perceived,  notwuhftandingthis  advantage,  that  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  to  ufe  the  caufeway  of  Iztacpalapa  to  advantage,  until  that  part  or  the  city 
which  afforded  a  retreat  for  the  Mexican  canoes  was  deftroyed :  and  this  would 
occafion  fuch  delay  as  might  prove  fatal  to  the  other  attacks ;  he  therefore  re- 
folved  to  evacuate  the  poft  entirely,  and  lend  the  body  of  forces  under  Sandoval 
to  feize  upon  Tapeaquilla,  where  there  was  another  caufeway,  lefs  commodious 
for  attacking  by  reafon  of  its  narrovvnefs,  but  more  advantageous  to  the  delign 
which  he  had  now  formed  of  ftarving  the  enemy  into  fubmiflion,  if  force  fhould 
prove  ineffectual.  This  refolution  was  immediately  executed  :  Sandoval  marched 
by  land,  efcorted  by  the  biigantines,  till  he  arrived  at  his  ntw  quarters-,  of  which 
he  took  poffeffion  without  refiftance,  Tapeaqufta  being  entirely  deferted  by  the 
inhabitants. 

Cortez  now  failed  for  Tacuba,  where  he  found  Alvarado  (till  in  pofTcfiion  of 
that  city,  which  had  been  abandoned  to  him,  but  ftruggling  with  the  fame  diffi- 
culties that  Olid  had  experienced  in  advancing  along  the  caufeway  of  Cuyocan. 
His  troops  were  wafted  by  conftant  fkirmifhes,  and  his  approaches  to  Mexico  were 
obftructed  by  breaches  and  trenches,  which  the  enemy  were  fortifying  every  day. 
Even  after  the  arrival  of  Cortez,  the  Spaniards  were  expofed  to  the  continual 
perfecution  of  the  Mexican  canoes,  in  all  quarters  where  the  brigantines  were 
not  prefent  to  protect  them  ;  and  it  was  impoffible  for  thirteen  velfels  to  cover 
the  affailants  in  three  different  ftations  at  the  fame  time.  Senfible  of  thefe  difad- 
vantages,  Cortez  commanded  all  attacks  to  ceafe  till  farther  orders,  and  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  affembling  fuch  a  fleet  of  canoes  as  fhould  be  fufficient  to  ob- 
ftruct  all  convoys  to  the  city,  as  well  as  to  protect  his  troops  in  their  approaches. 
When  he  had  collected  the  number  thought  requifite,  he  divided  them  into  three 
fquadrons,  manned  by  Indians,  who  knew  how  to  manage  them,  and  commanded 
by  captains  of  their  own  nation.  Thefe  canoes  he  diftributed  among  the  brigan- 
tines, which  he  alfo  divided  into  fquadrons,  fending  four  to  Sandoval,  four  to 
Alverado,  and  joining  Olid  with  the  other  five,  under  his  own  command  *. 

From  this  time  the  Spaniards  carried  on  their  attacks  with  more  facility:  an 
entire  ftop  was  put  to  the  infults  of  the  Mexican  canoes  ;  and  as  all  intercourfe 
with  the  country  was  in  a  manner  cut  off,  the  enemy  feverely  felt  the  fcarcity  of 
frefh  water,  and  even  began  to  be  ftraitened  in  provifions,  notwithftanding  the 
ltores  laid  up  by  the  forefight  of  Guatimozin.  In  order  to  remove  thefe  ob- 
ftrucfions,  to  refill:  and  annoy  the  befiegers,  the  Mexicans  employed  all  their 
addrefs  and  ingenuity ;  and  the  variety  of  expedients,  to  which  they  had  re- 
courfe,  and  which  difcover  both  fubtilty  and  military  (kill,  prove  that  they  were 
by  no  means  fuch  a  contemptible  enemy  as  they  have  been  reprefented  by  fome 
writers.     Perceiving  that  all  their  endeavours  to  fortify  the  caufeways  proved 
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ineffectual,  they  Tent  by  fecret  and  remote  paffages  feveral  canoes  full  of  pioneers, 
to  clear  the  chafms  which  the  Spaniards  had  filled  up,  that  they  might  fall  upon 
them  with  their  whole  force  when  they  mould  be  obliged  to  retire,  and  take  advan- 
tage of  theie  unexpected  obftuiclions.  This  ftratrgem  being  detected,  though 
not  without  fome  lofs,  they  had  recourfe  to  another  :  they  made  frequent  lallies 
by  night,  contrary  to  their  cuftom,  in  order  to  alarm  the  confederates,  3nd 
fatigue  them  by  watching,  that  they  might  afterwards  attack  them  with  frefh 
troops. 

But  the  fcheme  which  moft  ftrongly  difcovered  the  induftry  and  ingenuity  of 
the  Mexicans,  was  that  formed  againft  the  brigantines,  whofe  fuperior  force  they 
dreaded,  and  endeavoured  to  overcome  by  engaging  them  fingly.  They  built 
thirty  of  that  fort  of  large  canoes,  which  the  natives  called  Piraguas,  of  a  greater 
fize  than  common,  and  ftrengthened  them  with  thick  planks  to  receive  the 
fhot,  and  enable  the  men  to  engage  under  fhelter.  With  this  fleet  they  failed  out 
under  night,  and  took  their  ftation  behind  the  reeds  in  the  lake,  which  grew  fo 
high  and  thick  that  they  formed  feveral  groves  impenetrable  to  the  fight.  In 
order  to  draw  the  brigantines  into  the  ambufcade,  they  had  provided  fome  canoes 
laden  with  provifions  as  a  bait  •,  and  they  had  fixed  fhkes  in  the  water,  in  hopes 
either  to  wreck  the  brigantines,  or  to  make  it  eafier  to  board  them. 

Next  morning  two  of  the  brigantines  being  feen  cruifing  near  the  place  where 
the  Mexicans  had  taken  their  ftation,  they  fent  out  their  canoes  by  a  remote  way, 
that,  being  feen  at  a  diftance,  they  might  pretend  to  fly,  and  take  fhelter  anions 
the  reeds.  The  ftratagem  fucceeded.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  no  fnfpicion, 
purfued  the  flying  canoes  with  all  the  force  of  their  oars,  fell  in  among  the  hidden 
ftakes,  and  were  fo  embarrafled  that  they  could  neither  retreat  nor  advance, 
when  they  faw  the  piraguas  coming  out  with  deiperate  fury  to  fall  upon  them. 
A  fharp  engagement  now  began.  The  Spaniards  plied  their  mufkets  and  artil- 
lery with  all  pofilble  diligence,  while  the  chief  ftruggle  of  the  Mexicans  was  to 
board  the  brigantines,  in  which  they  were  repeatedly  ioiled.  All  the  valour  of  the 
Spanifh  mariners  mult,  however,  have  funk  under  the  weight  of  numbers,  had 
not  the  fliock  of  the  cannon  fome  what  difengaged  their  veffels,  which  were  after- 
wards cleared  from  every  impediment  by  fome  expert  fwimmers,  who  removed  the 
ftakes  by  the  affiftance  of  hatchets.  Being  now  at  full  liberty,  they  made  dread- 
ful havock  among  the  enemy  ;  funk  and  deftroyed  moft  of  the  piraguas,  and  pur- 
fued the  reft  as  far  as  their  own  fecurity  would  permit.  The  victory  was  com- 
plete; but  it  was  not  purchafed  without  lofs:  the  brigantines  were  much  damaged, 
and  the  two  captains,  Barba  and  Pertillo,  fell  gallantly  defending  their  veffels  *. 

Cortez  had  foon  an  opportunity  of  revenging  the  death  of  thofe  brave  officers. 
Having  received  intelligence  that  the  Mexicans  had  repaired  their  veffels,  and 
ftationed  them  a  fecond  time  behind  the  reeds,  in  order  to  draw  the  Spaniards  to 
an  engagement,  under  the  fame  difadvantages  as  formerly,  he  reiclved  to  counter- 
mine their  plot.     Six  brigantines  were  concealed  among  the  reeds,  not  far  from 

■  *  DeSolis,  lib.  v.  c.  22. 
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the  place  where  the  paraguas  lay.  One  of  thefe  was  ordered  to  cruife  about,  as- 
if  in  fenrch  of  canoes  laden  with  provilions,  and  afterwards  to  draw  as  near  the. 
concealed  piraguas  as  was  neceflary  to  let  them  fee  they  were  dif'covered  ;  and 
when  they  purfued,  fhe  had  orders  to  make  all  poflible  hafte  to  the  place  of  the 
counter  ambuicade.  Every  thing  fucceeded  to  the  general's  mod  fanguine  ex- 
pectations. The  Mexicans  gave  chafe  to  the  brigantine,  as  a  fure  prize,  and  were 
fuddenly  faluted  by  the  artillery  of  the  reft  of  the  fquadron.  All  their  attempt?  to 
retreat  were  now  in  vain  :  the  Spaniards  poured  in  their  fhot  with  lb  much  lury,, 
that  fcarce  a  fingle  paragua  elcaped  being  funk  or  taken. 

Thefe  fucccffes,  though  by  no  means  decifive,  ferved  to  animate  the  Sp?.ni'ards> 
and  to  difhcarten  the  Mexicans ;  who,  according  to  the  intelligence  received  from 
the  city,  were  now  reduced  to  great  want  of  provifions.  It  was  alio  reported  that 
the  neceffities  of  the  common  people  had  rendered  them  clamorous,  and  that  the 
nobility  were  divided  in  their  fentimcnts  relative  to  the  ftate  of  affairs.  This 
Cortez  confidered  as  a  proper  opportunity  to  renew  his  overtures  of  pc^ce  ;  for 
though  he  had  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  reduceMexico  by 
force,  he  was  fenfiblc  it  muff,  yet  coil  much  blood,  and  was  befides  folicitous  to 
preferve  fo  fine  a  city  from  deftruction,  that  it  might  remain  as  a  monument  of 
his  glory,  and  become  the  capital  of  his  conquefts.  The  propoials,  which  con- 
fifted  chiefly  in  a  demand  of  homage  to  the  king  of  Spain,  were  fent  by  fome 
noble  Mexicans,  who  had  been  taken  prifoners  ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
emperor  called  a  council  of  his  minifters  and  principal  officers,  and  laid  before 
them  the  wretched  condition  of  the  city  •,  the  prodigious  diminution  of  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  ;  the  murmurs  of  the  people ;  and  all  the  prefent  and  future 
confequences  of  the  fiege  •,  after  which  he  afked  their  opinion  relative  to  the  pro- 
pofals  made  by  Cortez,  and  expreffed  his  own  inclination  for  peace,  as  far  as. 
was  confident  for  a  prince  of  a  martial  genius  and  invincible  courage.  All 
the  members  of  the  council  were  of  the  fame  way  of  thinking  :  but  when  the. 
propofition  was  referred  to  the  priefts,  they  oppofed  it  with  the  utmoft  violence,, 
forefeeing  the  overthrow  of  their  temples,  and  consequently  the  ruin  of  their, 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  pretended  to  have  received  certain. 
anfw;ers  from  their  idols,  which  gave  them  frefh  affurances  of  victory  :  and  this, 
information  fo  animated  the  council,  that  they  unanimoufly  declared  for  the. 
continuance  of  the  war.  Guatimozin,  who  feems  only  to  have  affected  pacific, 
fentimcnts*,  in  order  to  convince  the  Mexicans  how  tender  he  was  of  their  lives 
and  property,  and  who  was  probably  not  unacquainted  with  the  opinion  of  the 
priefts,  or  the  effect  which  it  was  likely  to  produce  on  the  council,  now  iffued  a 
proclamation,  prohibiting  any  one  from  mentioning  peace,  whatever  diilrefs  die 
city  might  be  reduced  to,  under  pain  of  capital  punifhment  *. 

Cortez  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  determination,  than  he  refolved  to  pufh 
on  his  hoftilities  by  the  three  caufeways  at  the  fame  time,  and  to  carry  fire  and 
iword  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city.     With  that  view  he  lent  inftructions  to 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  v.  c,  zz, 
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Alvarado  and  Sandoval  to  advance  with  their  refpective  divifions  to  a;  general     CHAP;  Vr. 

affault,  while  he  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  troops  polled  on  the  caufe-     A~"n"v        ' 

way  of  Cuyocan,  and  properly  commanded  by  Chriftoval  de  Olid.     Animated  by 

the  pretence  of  their  general,  and  the  expectation  of  fome  decifive  event,  the 

Spaniards  pulhed  forward  with  irrefiftible  fury,  till  they  came  to  the  laft  breach 

in  the  caufeway,  which  the  Mexicans  had  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  fixty  feet; 

and  on  the  oppofite   bank  they  had  raifed  a  fortification  of  timbers,  ftronoly 

•united,  and  covered  with  planks,  in  which  werefcveral  artificial  openings,  throuo-h. 

which  they  could  ply  their  darts  and  arrows,  under  cover.     This  fortification 

was  garrifoned  by  a  body  of  felect  troops  -,  but  it  was  infufikient  to  withftand 

•the  force  of  the  artillery,   which  were  no  fooner  brought  to  bear  than  it  was. 

broken  in  pieces,    the  Mexicans  who   defended  it  retiring  with  threatening 

-geftures  into  the  city. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  pafs,  the  next  care  of  Cortez  was  to  tranfport  over 
his  troops,  by  the  afiiftance  of  the  canoes  and  brigantines  ;  and  whiJe  he  ad- 
vanced again  ft  the  enemy,  who  were  ftill  polled  behind  the  trenches  cut  acrofs 
the  ilreets,  he  ordered  Julian  de  Alderete,  a  captain  of  chief  note  in  .tire- 
reinforcement  brought  from  Hifpaniola,  to  fill  up  and  fecure  the  gaps  in 
the  caufeway.  But  that  officer,  deeming  it  inglorious  to  be  thus  employed,, 
while  his  companions  were  in  the  heat  of  action  and  the  career  of  victory,  n© 
fooner  heard  the  noife  of  the  battle,  than  he  left  the  important  charge  conv- 
mitted  to  him  to  the  care  of  another  of  his  company,  who  ilikewife  flighted  it, 
and  all  hurried  on  inconfiderately  to  mingle  with  the  combatants  ;  fo  that  this 
pafs,  which  had  been  looked  upon  as  impracticable  at  the  time  of  the  attack 
now  remained  entirely  abandoned  to  the  enemy. 

The  Mexicans  obftinately  Hood  the  firit  charge  ;  and  it  coft  Cortez  no  final!' 
trouble,  and  fome  blood,  to  force  them  from  their  trenches.  The  hazard  of  the 
Spaniards  was  yet  greater,  when  they  had  paficd  the  ruined  buildings,  and  were 
obliged  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  arrows  and  darts  of  the  enemy,  which 
came  pouring  upon  them  from  the  windows  and  taps  of  the  houfes ;  but  in  the 
wry  middle  of  the  engagement,  there  appeared  a  fudden  Qaekneis  in  the  enemy,, 
which  feemed  to  be  the  effect  of  fome  new  inftructions,  as  they  haftily  quitted 
the  ground  which  they  had  gallantly  defended,  without  being  broken.  Thi'3. 
conjecture  was  not  ill  founded  :  Guatimozin  having  received  information,  that 
the  great  breach  in  the  caufeway  was  left  open  and  unguarded,  inftantly  dif- 
patched  a  large  body  of  chofen  warriors  to  take  pofleffion  of  it,  and  at  the  lame 
time  commanded  the  troops  polled  in  the  front  of  the  Mexican  army  to  flackea. 
their  efforts,  in.  order  to  allure  the  Spaniards  to  pulh  forward,  in  hopes  of  hutch- 
ing a  complete  victory. 

Cortez,  who  fufpected  feme  ftratagem,  and  had- now  no  more  than  time  to.  Ee- 
turn  to.  his  quarters,  ordered  a  rstreat.     But  fcarce  had  the  Spaniards  begun-.to- 

march,,  when  their  ears  were  {truck  with  the  awful  found  of  the  S^urtd  Trumpet! 

fo  called,  becaufe  none  but  the  priefts  were  permitted  to  blow  it,  and  they  only 

on  the  molt  folemn  and  trying  occafions,  when  they  denounced  hoftilities,  or 

13,  3  Q.  animated. 
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animated  the  people  in  defence  of  their  gods.  It  was  confecrated  to  the  God  of 
War  •,  and  on  a  fignal  given  by  Guatimozin,  its  loud  and  doleful  notes  broke 
from  the  bofom  of  the  great  temple.  The  Mexicans,  as  If  roufed  by  a  voice 
from  heaven,  no  iboner  heard  the  awakening  call,  than  they  rufhed  upon  thtir 
enemies  with  frantic  rage,  accompanied  with  (rightful  fhouts,  and  an  enthuiiaftic 
■contempt  of  death.  The  Spaniards  were  unable  to  refift  the  immenfe  multitude 
that  preffed  upon  them,  impelled  at  once  by  religious  fury  and  the  afiurance  of 
fucrefs.  In  vain  did  Cortez  endeavour  to  give  a  check  to  the  purfuit  by  a  general 
tlifcharge  of  the  fire  arms  and  crofs-bows  :  their  execution  was  not  perceived 
among  the  incredible  numbers  of  the  enemy  •,  and  when  he  was  attempting  to 
make  a  ftand  with  the  cavalry,  information  was  brought  of  the  fatal  gap,  which 
©bftructed  his  retreat.  Now  was  the  time  for  a  vigorous  refiftance  ;  but  l'uch  was 
the  terror  and  confufion  occafioned  by  this  intelligence,  that  the  general's  voice 
was  not  heard  :  Spaniards  and  Tlafcalans,  horfe  and  foot,  fled  with  precipita- 
tion, and  plunged  promifcuoufly  into,  the  breach  in  the  caufeway,  while  the 
Mexicans  in  their  light  canoes  rufhed  upen  them  fiercely  from  every  fide,  through 
lhoals  which  the  brigantines  durft  not  approach,  and  either  killed,  drowned,  or 
took  prifoners  the  greater  part  of  them.  Cortez,  with  the  few  Spaniards  who  fhll 
flood  by  him,  endeavoured  to  keep  off  the  enemy,  and  the  daughter  which 
he  made  was  terrible  ;  but  all  his  efforts  proved  ineffectual  :  his  horfe  was 
killed  under  him  ;  he  received  feveral  wounds  j  was  in  danger  of  being 
taken  ;  efcaped  with  difficulty  to  the  brigantines  •,  and  returned  to  Cuyocan  dil- 
appointed,  dejected,  and  defeated.  Forty  Spaniards  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of 
the  Mexicans,  an  enemy  never  known  to  fhew  mercy  to  a  captive ;  about  half 
that,  number  were  flain,  with  above  one  thoufand  Tlafcalans  *. 

Meanwhile  Sandoval  and  Alvarado  were  not  more  fuccelsful  in  their  refpective 
commands  :  they  gained  bridges,  filled  up  breaches  in  the  caufeways,  forced  then- 
way  into  the  city,  and  deftroyed  feveral  houfes  ;  but  they  were  fo  vigoroufly 
affaulted  in  their  retreat,  which  both  found  neceffary,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
have  recourie  to  flight.  Twenty  Spaniards  were  killed  or  taken,  in  the  two  at- 
tacks, with  a  proportional  number  of  confederate  Indians ;  a  circumftance  which 
greatly  dilcouraged  the  troops,  efpecially  as  the  Mexicans,  in  the  prefent  inftance, 
appeared  to  have  been  victorious  without  any  accident  in  their  favour. 

But  the  forrowful  reflections  of  the  Spaniards,  who  efcaped  in  this  unfortunate 

'  rout,    were  not  confined  merely  to  their  own  fuffcrings  :  new  feelings,  no  lets 

painful,  were  excited  by  the  barbarous  triumph  and  horrid  feftival  with  which 

•  the  Mexicans  celebrated  their  victory.     No  fooner  did  night  draw  on,  than  every 

'  quarcer  of  the  city  was  illuminated  -,  and  the  great  temple,  dedicated  to  the  God 

of  War,  fhone  with  fuch  peculiar  fplendour,  that  the  Spaniard*  could  plainly  fee 

the  people  in  motion,  and  the  priefts  bufy  in  haftening  the  prepararions  for  the 

death  of  the  miferable  captives.     They  fancied  they  difcerned  their  companions 

by  the  whitenefs  of  their  fkins,  as  they  were  ftript  naked,  and  compelled  to  dance 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  v.  c.  22.     Herrera,  dec.  II,  lib.  ix.  c.  4. 
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before  the  image  of  the  god  to  whom  they  were  to  be  offered,  and  whole  altar  was    CHAP.    v. 

afterwards  fprinkled  with  the  blood  of  their  yet  fluttering  hearts.     They  heard     ^-n"v^T~J 

the  fhritks  of  thole  who  were  facrificed,   and   thought  they  could  diftinguifh 

each  unhappy  victim  by  the  well-known  found  of  his  voice.     Imagination  added 

to  what  they  heard  or  faw,   and  Sugmented  the  horror  of  the  dilmal  fpedtacle. 

The  molt  obdurate  natures  melted  into  tears  of  compaffion,  and  the  ftouteft 

heart  trembled  at  a  fcene  fo  affecting  and  dreadful  *. 

The  part  which  Cortez  had  to  act  on  this  melancholy  occafioh  was  peculiarly 
diftreffing,  and  required  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  fortitude.  Befides  his  fliare  in 
common  forrow,  he  was  oppreffed  with  the  additional  load  of  anxious  reflections 
•natural  to  a  general  on  fuch  an  unexpected  calamity,  without  being  permitted  to 
relieve  his  mind  by  giving  vent  to  its  anguifh.  He  was  obliged  to  affume  an  air  of 
■tranquillity,  in  order  to  revive  the  fpirits  and  hopes  of  his  followers,  whole  molt 
vigorous  efforts  were  neceffary  to  lave  them  from  total  ruin.  The  Mexicans, 
elated  with  their  victory,  fallied  out  before  morning,  by  the  three  caufeways,  to 
attack  the  Spaniards  in  their  quarters  •,  but  they  did  not  find  an  enemy  unpre- 
pared. Alarmed  by  the  found  of  the  awful  trumpet,  which  infpired  their  an- 
tagonifts  with  fo  much  fury,  and  to  whole  influence  tneir  leaders  trufted  more  than 
to  the  probability  of  furprife,  the  Spaniards  were  all  under  arms  ;  and  by  die 
affiltance  of  the  artillery  and  the  br-iganfines,  the  Mexicans  were  repulfed  with 
great  (laughter,  at  each  of  the  three  attacks. 

Guatimozin  however,  difregarding  the  failure  of  this  attempt,  ufed  every  effort 
and  artifice  to  improve  his  late  victory,  by  weakening  the  enemy,  and  infpirino- 
his  own  people  with  confidence.  He  fent  the  heads  of  the  Spaniards  who  had 
been  facrificed  to  the  leading  men  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  that  thefe  tokens  of 
his  fuccefs  might  confirm  them  in  their  obedience,  and  animate  them  to  the 
defence  of  their  ibvereign  againfl  the  common  enemy  •,  and  he  affured  them,  that 
the  God  of  War,  appeafed  by  the  blood  of  their  invaders,  fo  plentifully  fhed  on 
his  altars,  had  declared  with  an  audible  voice,  that  in  eight  days  the  Spaniards 
fhould  be  finally  deftroyed,  with  all  who  adhered  to  their  intereft. 

The  effects  of  this  political  prediction,  which  gained  univerfal  credit  among 
that  fuperftitious  race  of  men,  were  as  great  as  the  emperor  could  have  wifhed. 
The  zeal  of  the  provinces  that  had  already  declared  againft  the  Spaniards  was 
augmented,  and  the  people  of  feveral  which  had  hitherto  remained  inactive,  now 
took  arms  with  enthufiaftic  ardour  to  execute  the  decrees  of  their  fupreme  god. 
The  threatenings  of  this  terrible  divinity  were  artfully  propagated  among  the 
Indian  auxiliaries  who  had  joined  the  Spaniards;  and  they,  accultomed  to  receive 
his  oracles  with  the  fame  implicit  faith  as  the  other  Mexican  tribes,  werefo  much 
frruck  with  the  precife  time  limited  for  the  period  of  their  lives,  in  cafe  they  con- 
tinued in  dilbbedience,  that  in  the  fpace  of  three  nights  Cortez  found  himfelf  al- 
moft  entirely  deferted  by  his  allies.  Even  the  Tlafcalans,  alarmed  at  the  dread- 
ful denunciation,  difbanded  in  diforder,  and  left  their  ftations,  none  remaining 

*  De  Soils,  lib.  v.  c.  23.     Caftillo,  c.  152.    Robertfon,  Hift.  America,  book  v. 
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behind  but  a  few  of  the  chiefs,  who  perhaps  laboured  under  the  fame  apprehen- 
fions,  but  vaiued  their  lives  lefs  than  their  honour. 

This  unexpected  defertion,  added  to  his  other  misfortunes,  made  Corcez 
almoft  defpair  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  undertaking-,  but  the  moment  that  he  was 
informed  of  its  caufe,  a  ray  of  hope  broke  in  upon  his  mind  :  he  determined,  for 
his  areater  fecurity,  to  fufpend  all  military  operations  during  the  time  marked  out 
by  the  oracle,  and  to  turn  the  prediction  to  his  own  advantage,  by  exhibiting  a 
ftriking  demonftration  of  its  falfity.  With  this  view  Ik  fern  melTengers  after  the 
fugitives,  in  order  to  temporize  with  their  fears,  while  the  Spanifh  troops  lay 
fakly  under  cover  of  ffre  artillery  and  brigantines,  till  the  fatal  term  expired. 
The  expedient  fucceeded.  His  allies,  alhamed  of  their  credulity,  returned  to 
their  feveral  ilations,  animated  with  frcfh  vigour  and  refolution  :  other  tribes, 
who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  emperor,  concluding  that  the  gods,  having  thus 
deceived  the  Mexicans,  had  finally  decreed  their  ruin,  now  joined  the  Spaniards-, 
and  fuch  was  the  levity  of  the  natives  in  general,  that,  in  a  fhort  rime  after  this 
almoft  total  defection,  Cortez  found  himielf  fupported  by  an  army  of  near  two 
hundred  thoufand  i-ndians  *. 

The  Mexicans,  however,  were  not  idle  during  this  fufpenfion  of  hoftilkies  to 
which  they  had  reduced  their  enemies  :  they  made  frequent  and  defperate  fallies ; 
but  all  their  efforts  were  not  fufficient  to  recover  one  of  the  pofts  of  which  the 
Spaniards  had  taken  poflefllon.  Hence  the  city  continued  blocked  up,  and  the 
famine  was  daily  increafing.  The  particulars  of  that  calamity  Cortez  learned 
from,  his  prifoners,  who  gave  him  to  underftand,  That  the  people  were  obliged 
to  drink  the  brackim  water  of  the  lake,  which  produced  a  variety  of  difeafes, 
of  which  great  numbers  died  ;  and  that  the  inconfideraWe  fupply  of  provifions 
brought  by  fuch  canoes  as  efcaped  the  briganrines,  being  equally  divided  among 
the  nobles,  became  an  additional  fubject  of  impatience  and  difcontent  to  the 
populace,  whofe  clamours  began  to  give  fufpicionof  their  fidelity.  This  intelli- 
gence was  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  Cortez  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  it.  He 
fmmediately  afie-mbled  a  council  of  his  officers,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  mea- 
fures  necefiary  to  be  purfued  at  fuch  a  juncture  ;  and  in  that  council  it  was- 
\inanimoufly  reiblved  to  renew  the  three  attacks,  and  to  pufti  both  the  fiege  and 
the  blockade.  ' 

Cortez,  however,  faw  the  necefifty  of  adopting  a  new  fyftem  of  operations. 
Senfible  of  the  impoffibility  of  carrying  Mexico  by  a  Angle  effort,  notwithftand- 
\t\o  his  increafe  of  force,  and  convinced  by  fatal  experience  of  the  danger  of  re- 
treating in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  he  determined  to  make  his  advances  gradually,, 
and  to  maintain  the  pofts  that  he  gained.  Water,  provifions,  and  whatever  el'fe 
was  requifite  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  troops,  being  accordingly  provided,  the 
three  captains,  Sandoval,  Alvarado,  and  Olid,  marched  out  of  their  quarters  at 
the  head  of  dieir  refpective  divifions,  each  having  his  brigantines  and  canoes  to 
fupport  him ;  Cortez,  as  formerly,  leading  the  divifion  under  Olid.     They 

•  DeSolis,  lib,  v.  c.  23.     Cortez,  Refat.  p.  275. 
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found  the  three  canfevvays  in  a  pofture  of  defence ;  the  bridges  drawn  up,  and  the 
chafms  fortified  and  guarded  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  armed  men  :  but 
the  brigantines  played  their  cannon  to  fo  much  advantage,  while  the  foldiers  kept 
up  a  conftant  difcharge  of  fire-arms  and  crofsbows,  that  all  oppofition  foon  gave 
way,  and  the  three  divifions  arrived  about  the  fame  time  in  the  city,  and  made 
good  their  quarters.  This  was  all  their  aim  for  that  day  :  they  therefore  lodged 
themfelves  in  the  beft  manner  pofiible  •,  determining  next  morning  to  proceed  in 
their  attempt  to  reach  the  great  fquare  of  Tlatelulco,  which  was  the  centre  of  their 
feveral  expectations,  and  towards  which  they  tended  by  different  lines  *. 

This  new  method  of  proceeding  occafioned  great  trouble  and  confufion  among 
the  Mexicans,  and  entirely  difconcerted  all  the  meafures  which  they  had  taken 
for  charging  the  Spaniards  in  their  retreat.  The  report  that  the  enemy  had  made 
good  their  quarters  rapidly  Ipread  through  the  city,  and  every  mind  was  employed 
in  contriving  fome  refource  againft  the  preffing  danger.  The  nobles  repaired  in  a 
body  to  the  imperial  palace,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Guatimozin  to  quit 
the  capital,  and  retire  to  a  place  of  more  fecurity ;  but  their  utmoft  entreaties 
could  only  induce  him  to  remove  to  a  more  diftant  quarter  of  the  city,  declaring 
that  he  was  fully  determined  to  fhare  the  fate  of  his  people.  In  confequence  of 
this  refolution,  the  whole  remaining  force  of  Mexico  was  affembled,  with  a 
defign  of  expelling  the  Spaniards  by  one  decifive  effort ;  but  no  fooner  did  the 
Mexicans,  who  divided  themfelves  into  three  bodies,  come  within  reach  of  the 
artillery  planted  in  all  the  avenues  to  the  Spanifh  quarters,  than  their  courage 
failed  them.  The  cannon  made  fuch  dreadful  Daughter  in  the  van,  that  it  fell 
back  upon  the  centre,  and  threw  the  whole  army  into  confufion.  Several  at- 
tempts were  made  to  rally,  but  the  Spaniards  kept  up  fuch  an  inceffant  fire, 
that  the  Mexicans  were  never  able  to  advance  fo  near  as  to  employ  their 
weapons  •,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  difpirited  and  baffled,  while  the 
befiegers  enlarged  their  quarters,  without  the  lofs  of  a  fingle  man. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  had  ftill  many  difficulties  to  encounter.  For  the 
fpace  of  four  days  they  were  in  continual  action,  difputing  every  inch  of  ground: 
they  were  obliged  to  deftroy  houfes,  level  wosks,  and  fill  up  the  ditches  which 
were  dug  acrofs  every  ftreet ;  and  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  they  were  under  the 
neceffity  of  fortifying  quarters  for  their  fecurity  during  the  night.  But  all  theie 
obftacles  were  gallantly  furmounted,  and  all  the  three  divifions  penetrated  into 
the  great  fquare,  nearly  at  the  fame  time.  Alvarado  arrived  there  firft,  and  tu'j„  2. 
found  the  Mexicans  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  ;  but  he  charged  them  with  io 
much  vigour  that  they  were  foon  broken,  and  obliged  to  leek  fhelter  in  the  neigh- 
bouring ftreets.  He  had  jufr.  taken  pofieffion  of  an  adjoining  temple,  from  the 
top  of  which  he  made  a  fignal  to  his  friends  of  his  fuccd's,  when  Cortez  and  Olid 
arrived  with  the  divifion  under  their  command,  driving  before  them  a  multitude 
of  Mexicans ;  who  now  being  enclofed  between  the  two  bodies  of  the  confe- 
derates, were  fo  warmly  attacked  in  front  and  rear,   that  few  or  thc-r.i  efcaped. 

*  De  Soli?,  lib.  v.  c  23,  24.. 
•13.  3  R  Sandoval 
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BOOK  I.  Sandoval  arrived  foon  after  with  his  divifion,  forcing  along  a  crowd  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  all  likewife  maffacred  •,  and  the  Spaniards  found  themfelves 
matters  of  three-fourths  of  the  city. 

No  fooner  was  it  known,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  Spaniards  was  united, 
than  the  Mexicans  ran  with  precipitation  to  defend  the  perfon  of  their  prince  ; 
lo  that  Corcez  had  an  opportunity  to  lodge  his  army  to  the  beft  advantage,  and 
to  fortify  his  quarters  for  that  night,  without  oppofition  or  interruption.  In  the 
inornincr  he  drew  out  his  troops  with  an  intention  to  attack  that  quarter  of  the 
city  into  which  the  emperor  and  his  court  had  retired  •,  and  as  it  was  ftrongly  for- 
tified both  by  nature  and  art,  he  expected  a  vigorous  refiirance.  He  therefore 
jud°ed  it  advifable,  before  he  began  the  afiault,  to  renew  his- overtures  of  peace, 
that  he  might  not  be  expofed  to  thole  efforts  that  are  infpired  by  defpair,  and 
which  fometimes  change  victory  into  defeat.  Four  noble  prilbners  were  accord- 
inoly  chofen  to  carry  a  meffage  to  Guatimozin,  acquainting  him,  that  the  Spanifh 
general  was  far  from  defiring  the  deftruction  of  fo  fine  a  city,  and  would  will- 
ingly avoid  the  further  effufion  of  blood,  provided  any  reafonable  terms  of  ac- 
commodation were  agreed  to,  on  the  part  of  his  imperial  majefty  *. 

Guatimozin  was  too  proud  to  return  any  anfwer  to  propofals  which  he  consi- 
dered as  infidious ;  but  the  Mexican  nobility,  folicitous  to  fave  the  life  of  a 
monarch  whom  they  adored,  amufed  Cortez  with  a  pretended  negociation  for 
the  fpace  of  four  days,  during  which  they  were  contriving  the  emperor's  efcape, 
that  he  might  roufe  the  more  diftant  provinces  of  his  empire  to  arms,  while 
they  maintained  the  war,  or  accepted  of  fuch  conditions  as  they  could  obtain 
from  the  conquerors.  Cortez  at  laft  fufpected  their  defign,  and  aware  of  how 
much  importance  it  was  to  defeat  it,  appointed  Sandoval,  the  officer  on  whole 
vigilance  he  could  moft  perfectly  rely,  to  take  the  command  of  the  brigantines, 
with  ftrict  injunctions  to  watch  every  motion  of  the  enemy.  At  the  fame  time 
he  approached  their  fortifications  by  land,  in  order  to  forward  the  peace  by  the 
appearance  of  war.  The  Mexicans  now  endeavoured  to  amufe  him,  by  promifing 
an  interview  with  the  emperor :  he  liftened  to  them  once  more  -,  and  was  again 
deceived  -f. 

Meanwhile  Sandoval  had  obferved  many  fufpicious  appearances  on  the  lake. 
A  sreat  number  of  canoes  and  piraguas  had  been  aflembled  for  fome  time  in  a 
bay  near  that  quarter  of  the  city  where  the  court  now  refided.  They  excited  the 
circumlpect.ion  of  Sandoval  •,  and  on  the  morning  that  Cortez  was  to  receive  his 
final  anfwer  from  the  Mexican  deputies,  that  attentive  and  difcerning  officer 
perceived  at  the  dawn  a  great  number  of  people  crowding  on  board  thefe 
veffels.  His  fufpicions  were  confirmed.  He  made  towards  them  with  his 
fleet  of  brigantines,  and  was  aftonifhed  at  the  gallantry  with  which  they 
received  him  :  undifmayed  at  the  havock  made  by  the  artillery  at  a  diftance,  they 
undauntedly  advanced  to  clofe  quarters,  and  maintained  the  ftruggle  with  obfti- 
nacy.    But  Sandoval  was  not  fo  much  occupied  with  the  conteft  for  victory  as  to 

*  De  Solis,  lib.  v.  c.  24.     Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  ix.  c.  5.  +  Id.  ibid. 
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forget  his  general  inftr notions  :  he  obferved,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  fix  or  CHAP.  VI. 
fcvcn  piraguas  making  the  beft  of  their  way,  with  the  utmoft  force  of  oars,  and  J^D?te2i. 
inftantly  gave  the  fignal  to  chafe.  Garcia  Holguin,  who  commanded  the  fleeteft 
brigantine,  foon  overtook  them,  and  was  preparing  to  fire  upon  the  foremoft 
piragua,  which  feemed  to  lead  and  govern  the  reft ;  when  the  rowers,  apprifed 
of  his  defign,  at  once  dropt  their  oars,  and  all  on  board  threw  down  their  arms, 
conjuring  him  to  forbear,  as  the  facred  perfon  of  his  imperial  majefty  was  in  that 
vcfitl.  Holguin  immediately  ltaped  into  the  piragua,  and  eagerly  feized  his 
prize.  Guatimozin  advanced  to  meet  him  with  dignity  and  compofure,  be- 
traying no  figns  either  of  fear  or  furprile :  "  I  am  your  prifoner,"  faid  he, 
and  ready  to  go  whitherfoever  you  think  fit  to  conduct  me.  All  that  I  have  to 
defire  of  you  is,  that  fome  regard  may  be  had  to  the  honour  of  the  emprefs,  my 
coniort,  and  to  that  of  the  women  who  accompany  her.''  He  then  pafied  into 
the  brigantine,  giving  his  hand  to  the  emprefs  to  affift  her  ;  and  he  pofiefTed  fuch 
perfect  prefence  of  mind,  that  perceiving  Holguin  in  fome  anxiety  about  the 
other  piraguas,  "You  have  no  occafion,"  added  he,  "  to  give  yourfelf  any 
concern  about  t'hofe  men  :  they  are  my  followers,  and  will  all' come  to  die  at  the 
feet  of  their  prince."  Accordingly,  on  the  firft  fignal  which  he  made  them,  they 
let  the  weapons  drop  out  of  their  hands,  and  followed  the  brigantine  as  pri- 
foners,  in  obedience  to  their  fovereign's  command  *. 

Sandoval  was  ftill  hotly  engaged  with  the  fleet  of  canoes,  and  by  the  refiftance 
which  he  met  with,  had  a  ftriking  example  of  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  the 
Mexican  nobles,  who  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives  had  undertaken  to  fecure 
the  liberty  of  their  prince.  But  no  fooner  had  they  notice  that  he  was  made 
captive,  than  their  animating  fhouts  were  converted  into  dolorous  lamentations ; 
and  they  not  only  furrendered  with  little  or  no  oppofition,  but  feveral  of  them 
requefted  that  they  might  be  carried  on  board  the  brigantines  to  fhare  the  fate  of 
their  emperor. 

The  fame  thing  happened  on  fhore,  where  Cortez  had  renewed  his  attacks,  on 
finding  himfelf  deceived  by  the  Mexican  deputies.  The  defendants,  who  had 
hitherto  flood  their  ground  with  furpnfinor  refolution,  on  being  informed  of  the 
taking  of  the  piraguas,  inftantly  retired  in  confufion.  The  occafion  of  that  hid- 
den change  was  prefently  known,  and  Cortez  went  to  receive  his  royal  prifoner. 
Guatimozin,  when  conducted  to  the  general's  quarters,  entered  firft,  thereby 
intimating  that  he  had  jio  reluctance  to  his  confinement.  He  immediately  took 
his  feat  ;  then  feeming  to  recollect  himfelf,  he  fuddenly  rofe  up,  and  defired 
Cortez  to  fit  down.  When  both  had  taken  their  feats,  the  emperor  eyed  the  - 
Spanifh  general  with  an  air  of  majefty,  and  faid,  "  I  have  done  what  became  a 
fovereign  :  I  have  defended  my  people  to  the  laft  extremity  :  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  to  die.  Take  that  dagger,"  pointing  to  one  which  Cortez  wore, 
"  plant  it  in  this  breaft,  and  put  an  end  to  a  life  which  can  no  longer  be  of 
life  +."     Cortez  endeavoured  to  comfort  him  by  expatiating  on  the  valour  and 

*  De  Soils,  lib.  v.  c.  25.  f  Herrcra,  dec.  II.  lib.  ix.   c.  5. 
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BOOK  I.  generofity  of  the  Spanifh  monarch,  whofe  friendfhip  he  might  hope  for,  as  well 
as  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  and  the  throne  of  his  anceftors  ;  and  he  allured 
the  captive  monarch,  that,  in  the  meantime,  while  waiting  for  their  fovereign's 
inftructions,  he  fhould  be  relpecled  by  the  Spaniards,  and  attended  by  them  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  he  ihould  not  be  udIc  to  diftinguilh  their  fervices  from  thofe 
of  his  own  fubjefts  *. 

Cortez  now  propofed  to  complete  the  redu&ion  of  that  quarter  of  the  city 
which  was  ftill  pofieffed  by  the  enerr.y.  With  this  view  he  took  leave  of  his 
royal  prifoners,  whom  he  committed  to  the  care  ot  Sandoval;  but  Guatimozin, 
penetrating  his  defign,  defired  to  fpeak  with  him  before  his  departure,  and  con- 
jured him  not  to  uie  the  people  harfhly,  as  their  refinance,  if  any  yet  remained, 
proceeded  entirely  from  their  ignorance  of  his  condition.  He  therefore  fought 
leave,  which  was  readily  granted  him,  to  inform  his  fubjects  of  his  fate,  and  of 
the  neceffity  of  conforming  themfelves  to  the  will  of  their  gods.  No  fooner  did 
the  Mexicans  receive  this  -intimation,  than  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fub- 
AuS-  '3-  mitted  to  the  law  of  the  conqueror  ;  and  Cortez  took  poffeffion  of  that  fmall 
part  of  the  capital  which  had  efcaped  the  general  deftruction  f .  Thus  termi- 
nated the  fiege  of  Mexico,  the  moft  memorable  event  in  the  conqueft  of  the 
New  World.  It  lafted  almoft  three  months,  and  was  diftinguiihed  by  a  feries 
of  gallant  efforts,  both  on  the  fide  of  the  befiegers  and  the  befieged,  worthy  to 
decide  the  fate  of  a  great  empire. 

After  having  fhewn  that  Cortez,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  at  one 
time  fupported  by  near  two  hundred  thoufand  auxiliary  Indians,  and  alTigned  the 
reafons  of  their  engaging  in  his  caufe,  it  would  be  impertinent  here  to  remark 
with  a  learned  hiftorian,  that  this  conqueft  was  not  accomplifhed  merely  by 
dint  of  Spanifh  valour.  But  we  may  juftly  obferve,  That  if  this  view  of  the 
fubject  places  the  atchievements  of  the  Spaniards  in  a  lefs  romantic,  it  fets  them 
in  a  truer  light  •,  while  it  heightens  our  admiration  of  the  political  and  military 
talents  of  Cortez,  who  was  able  to  unite  in  his  favour  fo  many  nations,  with 
whofe  language  and  manners  he  was  unacquainted;  to  reconcile  their  jarring 
claims  and  interfering  interefes  ;  to  take  advantage  of  their  paffions  and  preju- 
dices •,  to  acquire  an  afcendency  over  their  councils  ;  and  to  over- awe  their 
fierce  fpirits,  in  the  field,  by  his  authority  ;  to  tame  them  to  difcipline  ;  and  to 
direct  their  combined  efforts,  as  if  they  had  been  governed  by  one  foul,  to- 
wards the  great  object  of  his  ambition. 

*De  Solis,  lib.  v.  c.  25.  t  IJ'  il>'d' 
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C     H     A     P.       VII. 

The  fi:al  Subjeftion  of  the  Mexican  Empire,    and  ils  Sett'ement  as  a  Spaniftl   Province, 

FULLY  peifuaded  that  they  mould  now  receive  an  ample  recompenfe  CHAP.  VJf. 
for  all  their  dangers  and  toils,  the  joy  of  the  .Spaniards  on  the  reduction  of  a^TcTT*. 
Mexico  was  exceffive.  But  this  exultation  was  fuddenly  damped  by  the  cruel 
difappointment  of  thofe  fanguine  hopes,  which  had  animated  them  during  the 
fiege,  and  which  only  could  have  enabled  them  to  ftruggle  with  fo  many  hard- 
ships. Inftead  of  that  immenfe  wealth  of  which  they  expected  to  become 
mailers,  by  the  pillage  of  the  temples,  and  the  distribution  of  the  treafures  of 
Montezuma,  relative  to  which  the  molt  extravagant  ideas  had  been  formed,  they 
could  only  collect  an  inconfiderable  booty  amid  ruins  and  delolarion,  and  the 
royal  treafury  was  found  empty.  Guatimozin,  aware  of  the  impending  fate  of 
his  capital,  is  faid  to  have  ordered  what  remained  of  the  riches  of  his  ancestors 
to  be  thrown  into  the  lake,  that  they  might  not  contribute  to  augment  the 
triumph,  or  increafe  the  power  of  the  conqueror  :  and  the  Indian  auxiliaries  had 
carried  ofF  the  greater  part  of  the  fpoil,  while  the  Spaniards  were  employed  in 
completing  the  reduction  of  the  city,  and  in  taking  meaiures  for  fecuring  their 
conqueft. 

In  confequence  of  this  difappointment,  a  fpirit  of  difcontent  diffufed  itfelf 
among  the  foldiers.  Many  of  them  difdained  to  accept  of  the  fmall  fum  that 
fell  to  their  mare,  and  all  murmured  and  exclaimed  ;  fome  againft  Cortez  and 
his  confidants,  whom  they  fufpected  of  having  fecretly  appropriated  to  their 
own  ufe  a  large  portion  of  the  riches  which  mould  have  been  brought  into  the 
common  flock;  others  againft  Guatimozin,  whom  they  accufed  of  obfcinacy,  in 
refufing  to  difcover  the  place  where  he  had  hid  his  treafure  ;  and  feveral  went  fo 
far  as  to  threaten  to  write  to  the  king,  and  complain,  that,  after  fo  many  dangers 
and  fatigues,  they  were  defrauded  of  their  reward.  Arguments,  entreaties,  and 
promifes  were  employed  in  vain  to  appeafe  their  murmurs  ;  fo  that  Cortez,  fear- 
ing a  general  mutiny,  at  lrft  gave  way  to  an  action  which  ftains  the  glory  of  one 
of  the  molt  illuftrious  conquefts  in  the  hillory  of  mankind. 

Julian  de  Alderete,  a  name  which  deferves  to  be  remembered  with  everlafling 
infamy,  at  once  encouraged  the  malcontents  in  their  clamours,  and  demanded  as 
the  king's  treafurer  in  New  Spain,  by  the  appointment  of  the  council  of  the 
Indies,  that  Guatimozin  and  his  chief  favourite  fliould  be  put  to  the  rack,  in  or- 
der to  extort  from  them  a  difcovery  of  the  royal  treafures  •,  and  Cortez,  without 
regarding  the  former  dignity  of  that  prince,  the  exalted  virtues  which  he  had 
difplayed,  or  his  own  promife  of  good  ufage  folemnly  pledged  to  him,  consented 
to  the  atrocious  deed.  Guatimozin  bore  whatever  the  refined  cruelty  of  his  tor- 
mentors could  inflict  upon  him  without  betraying  the  ftviaileft  change  of  counte- 
nance, or  fo  much  as  intimating,  that  he  had  no  treafures  to  difcover  •,  but  his 
fellow-fufferer,  overcome  by  the  violence  of  the  anguifh,  turned  a  dejected  eye 
13.  3  S  towards 
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towards  his  rnafter,  and  feemed  to  implore  his  permiflion  to  reveal  all  that  he 
knew.  Darting  on  his  fubjeft  a  look  of  command  mingled  with  contempt, 
that  high  fpirited  prince,  checked  his  weaknefs  by  laying,  "  Am  I  reclining  on  a 
bed  of  rotes  ?"-  Overawed  by  the  heroic  reproach,  the  unhappy  favourite  per- 
fevered  in  dutiful  fiience,  and  ftifling  every  groan,,  expired  in  an  aft  of  obedience 
to  his  iovereign.  Cortez  now  returned  his  authority,  afhamed  of  a  fcene  fo- 
horrid,  and  in  a  tone  of  indignation  ordered  Guatimozin  to  be  taken  from  the 
rack.  Struck  with  the  fortitude  of  the  royal  fufferer,  the  victim  of  their  avarice, 
even  the  i'oldiers  melted  into  tears  of  companion,  and  feemed  to  reproach  thofe,. 
who  in  compliance  with  their  clamours,  had  fo  egregioufly  violated  the  rights  of 
humanity  *.. 

The  malcontents  being  thus  appeafed,  at  the  expenfe  of  their  own  feelings,  and 
their  general's  honour,  Cortez  diihiified  the  auxiliary  Indians,  and  endeavoured 
to  reftore  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  new  conqueft.  For  this  purpofe  he  efta- 
blilhed  a  form  of  civil  government  according  to  the  Spanifh  conftitution  ;  ap- 
pointing alcades,  regidores,  and  other  magiftrates.  His  next  care  was  to  tranf- 
mit  an  account  of  his  fuccefles  to  court,  befeeching  his  majefty  to  continue  and 
confirm  thefe  magiftrates  in  their  refpeftive  employments,  and  to  make  grants  of 
lands  and  Indians,  according  to  the  praftice  in  the  lflands,  to  fuch  as  had  de- 
ferved  them  by  their  fervices. 

But  -while  Cortez  was  in  this  manner  foliciting  favours- for  others,  he  had  not 
yet  received  a  confirmation  of  his  own  authority  ;  he  therefore  accompanied  his 
difpatches  with  a  valuable  prefent,.  in  order  to  give  the  king  a  proper  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  country  which  he  had  conquered.  The  new  magiftrates  alfo 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  Catholic  majefty,  extolling  the  gallantry,  and  prudent  con- 
duct of  their  general,  to  whofe  wife  meafures  and  enterprifing  fpirit  they  afcribed 
all  their  good  fortune  ;  and  Cortez  himfelf  fent  a  minute  detail  of  all  his  tranfac- 
tions,  fince  his  return  to  Mexico,  requefting  that  fome  perfon  of  integrity  and 
abilities  might  be  fent  out  to  furvey  the  rich  and  extenfive  territory  which  had 
been  fubjected  to  the  crown  of  Caftile,  together  with  a  fufficient  number  of 
priefls,  of  different  denominations,  to  take  care  of  the  interefts  of  religion, 
and  aflift  in  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  among  the  natives  of  New  Spain  f. 

The  reduction  of  the  capital,  as  had  been  forefeen,  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Mexican  empire  ;  the  fame  of  that  event,  like  the  motion  communicated  to  the 
waters  of  a  ftag nated  pool,  pafling  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities  in  circles, 
which  multiply  as  they  advance.  The  provinces  fubmitted  one  after  another  to 
the  conquerors.  The  very  terror  of  their  name  was  fufficient  to  procure  the 
fubmiflion  of  a  great  number  of  caziques  of  whofe  counties  Cortez  was  entirely 
ignorant.  Among  thefe  was  the  king  of  Mechoacan,  into  whofe  territories  a 
Spanifh  foldier  had  been  feduced  by  the  Indians.  He  was  there  civilly  treated, 
and  difmiffed  with  fuch  prefents,  as  induced  Cortez  to  fend  an  embafiy  to  that 
monarch,  whole  kingdom  was  reported  to  extend  near  three  hundred  leagues,  in. 

*  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  x,  c.  i.  t  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  x.  c.  5. 
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order  to  obtain  fome  account  of  a  country,  which  might  prove  a  valuable  accef-    CHAP.  Vir. 
Con  to  his  former  conquefts.  ~y~~*J 

In  confequence  of  this  embaffy,  the  king  of  Mechoacan  was  induced  to  vifit 
Cortez  in  perfon  at  Cuyocan  ;  where  he  acknowledged  himfelf  a  vafial  of  the  A  D.  1522.. 
king  of  Spain  ;  made  preltnts  of  great  value  •,  received  fome  trinkets  in  return, 
and  departed  with  the  higheft  fentiments  of  the  generofity,  genius,  and  valour 
of  the  (hangers,  whofe  arms  and  military  exercifes  he  had  beheld  with  wonder. 
Olid,  with  a  hundred  foot  and  forty  horfe,  was  fent  to  take  poflefiion  of  this 
new  acquifition,  in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  majefty,  and  to  fettle  a  colony 
there  ;  after  which  he  had  instructions  to  penetrate  into  the  province  of  Colima, 
and  open  a  way  to  the  South  Sea,  Great  part  of  the  coaft  of  that  ocean  was 
foon  dil'covered  ;  and  as  Cortez  imagined,  according  to  the  theory  of  Columbus,, 
that  it  would  yield  a  fhort  and  eafy  paflage  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  he  ordered  fhip- 
builders  to  repair  to  Zacatula,  in  order  to  equip  a  fleet  deftined  for  the  Mo- 
lucca iflands,  from  the  trade  with  which  the  Portuguefe  at  this  time  drew  im. 
menfe  wealth,  all  which  he  hoped  to  fecure  to  the  crown  of  Caftile  *. 

With  a  view  to  facilitate  this  fcheme,  by  keeping  open  the  communication  be- 
tween the  North  andSouth  Seas,  as  the  chief  materials  for  building  the  veflels  muft 
be  brought  from  Villa  Rica,  Cortez  difpatched  Sandoval  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  • 
reduce  the  inhabitants  of  the  intermediate  country.     He  did  not  know,  that,, 
during  the  progrefs  of  his   victorious  arms    in  Mexico,    the  very  plan  which 
he  was  attempting  to  execute,  had  been  undertaken  and  accomplifhed  by  a 
perfon  in  the  Service  of  his  country.     Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  Portuguefe  o-en- 
tleman,  who  had  ferved  feveral  years  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  with  diftinguifhed  va- 
lour,, under  the  famous  Albuquerque,  difgufted  with  his  general,  and  flight- 
ed by  his  fovereign,  renounced  his   allegiance  to  an  ungrateful  matter,  and 
fled  to  the  court  of  Caftile,  in  hopes  that  his  merit  would  there  be  more  juftly     A   n 
eftimated.     He  endeavoured  to  recommend  himfelf  by  reviving  Columbus's  ori-  '  I*'7° 

ginal  and  favourite  project,  of  difcovering  a  paflage  to  India  by  a  weiterly 
courfe,  and  without  encroaching  on  that  portion  of  the  globe  which  was  allotted 
to  the  Portuguefe  by  the  line  of  demarcation.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  at  that 
time  directed  the  affairs  of  Spain,  liftened  with  a  favourable  ear  to  Magellan's 
propoial ;  and  as  that  minifter  was  never  deterred  by  the  boldnefs  of  any  defion, 
or  the  expence  of  carrying  it  into  execution,  where  he  dil'cerned  a  proipect  of 
advantage,  he  recommended  it  to  his  mafter  Charles  V.  who  entering  into  the 
meafure  with  no  lefs  ardour,  honoured  Magellan  with  the  habit  of  St.  Jago  and 
the  title  of  Captain  General,  and  furnifhed  him  with  five  (hips,  victualled  for  two- 
years,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  accomplifh  his  undertaking. 

With  this  fquadron  Magellan  failed  from  Seville  on  the  i  cth  of  Anguft,  1510; 
and  after  touching  at  the  Canaries,  flood  directly  fouth  towards  the  equinoctial 
along  the  coaft  of  America,  but  was  fo  long  retarded  by  tedious  calms,  and  fpent 
ib.  much  time  in  fearching  every  bay  and  inlet  for  that  communication  with  the. 

•'  Herrera,  dec.  ill.  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 
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BOOK  I.  South  Sea  wIii'cH  he  willed  to  difcOvcr,  that  he  tHd  net  resell  the  river  de 
' — v-— ~  ^  plata,  til!  jhe  i?th  of  January  1-2  .,  Allured  tot  hit  by  the  fpaciou^  optp. 
uig  iWugh.  which  that  vail  body  cf  water  p  >dts  H  ' :H  i  Wo'  tlv?  At!  .ntir,  he  filled 
Up  it  for  lome  Bays ;  but  concluding  at  hi1'  fforn  the  fHalloftvnefs  of  the  ftreatn, 
and  the  frefhnefs  of  the  wafer;  that  the  wifhed  for  ft-rait  was  not  Haute-.!  there, 
he  returned",  and  continued  his  cburfe  towards  the  fouth.  On  the  .  1  ft  ot  March 
lie  arrived  in  port  St.  Julian,  about  F01  ty-eight  degrees  Ibtith  of  the  line,  where  he 
relpTyed  to  winter,  thatfeaibn  coining  on  in  thofe  latitudes.  Here  he  loft  one  of 
his  mips  and  the  Spaniards  differed  ftj  much  from  the  exceffive  rigour  of  the 
climate,  that  they  infilled  on  re!inq\iirhing  the  vifionary  project,  and  returning  to 
Spain.  But  Magellan  by  ordering  the  principal  mutineer  to  be  affaffinated,  and 
another  to  be  publicly  executed,  dverawed  the  remainder  of  his  followers,  and 
continued  his  voyage  (til)  towards  the  (birth.  In  holding  this  cou-fie,  he  at  length 
difcovered,  near  the  fifty-third  degree  0?  latitude*  the  mouth  of  a  ftrait,  into  which 
he  entered,  not  with  (landing  the  murmur  o(  his  crew,  and  the  rente  nflrances  of 
his  officers.  After  failing  twenty  days  in.  t'ut  winding  dangerous  paffcge,  which 
ftill  bears  his  name,  and  where  one  of  Ms  fhips  deferted  him,  the  great  Southern 
Ocean  opened  to  his  view,  and  infpired  him  with  new  hopes,  while  he  poured  out 
his  heart  to  Heaven  in  a  tranfport  of  joy  for  the  fuccefs  which  had  already  attended 
his  endeavours*. 

Magellan,  however,  was  ftill  at  a  greater  diftance  than  he  imagined  from  the 
object"  of  his  wifhes.  Three  months  and  twenty  days  did  he  fail  in  an  uniform 
direction  towards  the  north-weft  without  difcovering  land  ;  during  which  voyage, 
the  longeft  that  had  ever  been  made  in  the  unbounded  ocean,  his  people  fuffered 
incredible  diftrefs  from  fcarcity  of  provifions,  putrid  water,  and  all  their  attendant 
maladies.  One  circumftance,  and  one  only,  afforded  them  fome  confolation  :  they 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of  fair  weather,  with  ftich  mild  winds  as  induced 
Magellan  to  beftow  on  that  ocean  the  appellation  of  Pacific,  At  laft  they  fell  in 
with  a  clufter  of  fmall  fertile  iflands,  which  afforded  them  refrefhments  in  fuch 
abundance  that  their  health  was  foon  reftored.  From  thefe  iflands,  which  he 
called  De  los  Ladrones,  he  continued  his  voyage,  and  foon  made  a  difcovery  of  the 
iflands  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Philippines.  In  Zebu,  one  of  the  Philip- 
pines, he  got  into  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  natives,  who  attacked  him  with 
a  numerous  body  of  well-armed  troops  •,  and  while  he  fought  gallantly  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  he  was  flain,  together  with  feveral  of  his  officers,  by  thofe  fierce 
barbarians,  on  the  26th  of  April  1522  -f\ 

On  the  death  of  Magellan,  the  expedition  was  profecuted  under  Carvallo,  who 
was  chufen  commodore,  and  afterwards  under  Efpinofa.  They  encountered  many 
difficulties,  in  ranging  through  the  fmaller  iflands  fcattered  through  the  eaftern  part 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  touched  at  the  great  ifland  ol  Borneo,  and  at  laft  landed  at 
Tidore,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  could 

•  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  lib.  vii.  c.  2.  t  Herrera,  dec.  1J. 

lib.  iz.  c.  3. 
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not  comprehend  how  the  Spaniards,  by  holding  a  wefterly  courfe,  had  arrived  at      CHAP.  Vlr- 

that  fequeftered  feat  of  their  molt  valuable  commerce,  which  they  themfelves  had      v" v~— -J 

diicovered  by  failing  in  an  oppofue  direction.  At  this  and  the  adjacent  ifles  they- 
found  a  people  acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  extenfive  trade,  and  willing  to. 
open  an  intercourfe  with  a  new  nation.  They  took  in  a  cargo  of  fpices,  the 
distinguished  produce  of  thofe  illands,  and  with  that,  together  with  ipecimens 
of  the  commodities  yielded  by  the  other  rich  countries  they  had  vifited,  the 
Victory,  which  of  the  two  remaining  fhips  was  moft  fit  for  a  long  voyage,  fet 
fail  for  Europe,  under  the  command  of  Juan  SebaStian  del  Cano,  the  firlt  man 
vvho  circumnavigated  the  globe.  He  followed  the  courfe  of  cite  Portuguefe  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and,  after  a  variety  of  djfafters,  arrived  at  St.  Lucar 
on  the  tthof  September,   1522  *, 

The  Spanifh  merchants  engaged  eagerly  in  that  lucrative  and  alluring  com- 
merce, which  was  thus  opened  to  them,  while  men  of  fcience  were  employed  in 
demonstrating  that  the  lpice  iQands  were  lb  fituated  as  to  belong  to  the  crown  of 
Caftile,  in  confequence  of  the  partition  made  by  Alexander  VI.  But  the  Portu- 
guefe,  alarmed  at  the  intrufion  of  fuch  formidable  rivals,  reraonftrated  and  nego- 
ciated  in  Europe,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  obstructed  in  Afia  the  trade  of  the 
Spaniards,  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  Charles  V.  unwilling  to  add  a  war  with  Portu- 
gal to  thofe  in  which  he  was  already  engaged,  made  over  to  that  crown  his  claim 
to  the  Moluccas  for  a  fum  of  money,  in  1 529  -f-. 

Before  that  time,  fome  of  the  veffels  fitted  out  by  Cortez  had  arrived  in  the 
Eaft,  and  vifited  feveral  of  thefe  iflands  ;  and  though  the  trade  with  the  Moluccas 
was  then  relinquished,  the  voyage  of  Magellan  was  afterwards  followed  by  com- 
mercial effects  of  very  great  importance  to  the  Spaniards.  The  Philippine  illands 
were  reduced  to  Subjection,  and  Settlements  there  eStablifhed  -,  between  which  and 
the  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  a  regular  intercourfe  is  carried  on,  through  the  very 
channel  marked  out  by  the  genius  of  Cortez.  This  obfervation  brings  us  na- 
turally back  to  the  more  immediate  tranfactions  of  that  great  commander,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  forms  an  apology  for  fo  long  a  digreffion. 

While  Cortez  was  employed  in  fuch  extenfive  Schemes  for  the  prefent  and  fu- 
ture aggrandifement  of  his  country,  it  was  his  Singular  fate  not  only  to  be  fuper- 
feded  in  the  government  of  that  rich  territory  which  he  had  acquired  by  fuch  in- 
credible efforts  of  valour  and  perfeverance,  but  to  be  regarded  as  an  undutiful 
fubject,  and  Subjected  to  a  criminal  profecution.  Soon  after  the  reduction  of 
Mexico,  Chriftoval  de  Tapia  arrived  at  Villa  Rica,  with  a  commission,  obtained 
by  the  influence  of  the  bifhop  of  Burgos,  impowering  him  to  Strip  the  conqueror 
of  his  authority,  and  aSTume  the  government  of  New  Spain ;  to  make  a  Strict 
fcrutiny  into  his  proceedings,  and  tranfmit  the  refuh  of  fuch  inquiries  to  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Indies.  But  the  biShop  had  chofen  a  very  improper  instrument  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  Cortez.  Tapia  had  neither  the  reputation  nor  talents  that 
fuited  the  high  command  to  which  he  was  appointed.     The  magistrates  of  Villa 

*  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  ix.  c,  3.  t  Herrera,  dec.  III.  lib.  iv.  c.  5. 
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Rica  publicly  charged  him  with  incapacity,"  and  required  him  to  depart  the 
colony,  otherwife  they  would  Tend  him  prifoner  into  Spain.  He  accordingly  re- 
turned to  I  Jifpaniola,  where  he  was  blamed  by  the  Royal  Audience  for  going  to 
New  Spain  contrary  to  their  advice  •,  and  as  he  had  no  force  to  iupport  his  pre- 
te'nfions,  Cortez,  after  a  variety  of  negotiations,  in  which  he  expreffed  the  mod 
profound  refpect  for  the  emperor's  auchority,  prevailed  on  that  weak  man  to 
abandon  all  thoughts  of  a  ftation  of  which  he  was  unworthy  *. 

Happily  loon  after  eluding  this  blow  the  general  received  a  favourable  anfvyer 
to  his  former  difpatches.  The  juncture  in  which  his  deputies  reached  the  court 
was  favourable.  The  internal  commotions,  already  mentioned,  which  had  dif- 
quieted  the  beginning  of  Charles's  reign  were  appealed.  The  minifters  had  leifure 
to  turn  their  attention  towards  foreign  affairs.  The  account  of  Cortez's  victories 
filled  his  countrymen  with  admiration.  The  extent  and  value  of  his  conquefts 
became  the  object  of  vaft  and  interefting  hopes.  Whatever  train  he  might  have 
contracted  by  the  irregularity  of  the  fteps  which  he  took  in  order  to  attain 
power,  was  fo  fully  effaced  by  the  great  actions  which  this  had  enabled  him  to 
perform,  that  every  heart  revolted  at  the  thought  ot  inflicting  any  cenfure  on 
the  man  whole  fervices  entitled  him  to  the  higheft  marks  of  diftindtion.  The 
public  voice  declared  warmly  in  his  favour  ;  and  Charles,  arriving  in  Spain 
about  this  time,  adopted  the  fentiments  of  his  fubjects  with  a  youthful  ardour. 
Judging  that  no  perfon  was  fo  capable  of  maintaining  the  royal  authority,  or 
eftablifbing  good  order  both  among  his  Spaniih  and  Indian  lubjects,  as  the  com- 
mander whom  the  former  would  willingly  obey,  and  whom  the  latter  had  lono- 
been  accuitomed  to  fear  and  refpect,  he  appointed  Cortez  captain-general  and 
governor  of  New  Spain,  notwithftanding  the  claims  of  Velafquez,  and  the 
partial  representations  of  the  bifhop  of  Burgos  +. 

Even  before  his  jurifdiction  received  this  legal  fanclion,  Cortez  ventured  to 
exercife  all  the  powers  of  a  governor  •,  and  by  various  arrangements,  fome  of 
which  have  been  already  noticed,  endeavoured  to  render  his  conqueft  fecure  and 
beneficial  to  his  country.  He  determined  to  eftablifh  the  feat  of  government  in 
its  ancient  ftation,  and  to  raife  Mexico  from  its  ruins.  In  confequence  of  this 
idea,  he  nominated  the  m-agjftr-ates,  and  divided  the  ground  among  the  con- 
querors, and  began  to  build  the  capital  on  a  plan  which  has  gradually  formed  the 
mod  magnificent  city  in  the  New  World.  At  the  fame  time  he  employed  fkil- 
Ful  perfons  to  fearch  for  mines  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  opened 
fome  that  were  richer  than  any  which  the  Spaniards  had  yet  difcovered  in  America. 
He  diipatched  his  principal  officers  to  the  remote  provinces,  and  encouraged 
them  to  fettle  there,  not  only  by  beftowing  upon  them  large  tracts  of  land,  but  by 
granting  them  the  fame  dominion  over  the  Indians,  and  the  fame  right  to  their 
fervice,  which  the  Spaniards  had  affumed  in  the  Weft  Indies  J. 

*  Hsrrera,  dec.  III.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  t  De  Solis,  Jib.  v.  c.  S.     Rcbeitfon,  gift. 

An-.cr,   bock  v,  J  Herrera,  dec.  III.  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
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It  was  not,  however,  without  ibme  difficulty  that  the  Mexican  empire  could  CHAP.  VII. 
J^be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Spanifh  province.  Though  the  greater  part  of  the  a^d^  ' 
caziques,  or  principal  vaffals,  fubmitted  foon  after  the  fall  of  the  capital,  their 
fubjection  was  rather  nominal  than  real.  Whenever  they  thought  their  rights 
invaded,  they  fiew  to  arms  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  who  considered  every  fuch 
ftruggle  for  independency,  as  the  rebellion  of  fubjecls  againft  their  fovereign, 
chattifed  them  with  a  feyerity,  the  very  recital  of  which  fills  the  foul  with  horror. 
After  every  infurreclion,  they  put  the  chiefs  to  death  in  the  molt  ignominious,  or 
the  rnoft  excruciating  form  that  infolence  or  cruelty  could  fuggeft,  while  they 
reduced  the  common  people  to  the  moil  humiliating  of  all  conditions,  that  of 
perlonal  fervitude.  In  the  province  of  Panuco,  fixty  caziques,  and  four  hun- 
dred nobles  of  inferior  condition,  were  burnt  at  one  time  ;  and  to  complete  the 
dreadiul  fcene,  the  children  and  relations  of  the  wretched  victims  were  aflem- 
bled,  and  compelled  to  be  Ipedators  of  their  dying  agonies  *', 

But  fuch  inhuman  policy  feldom  anfwers  the  defired  end.  The  Mexicans, 
rendered  defperate  by  oppreffion,  repeatedly  role  in  defence  of  their  liberties  - 
and  Guatimozin,  roufed  by  the  fufferings  of  his  people,  formed  a  fcheme  for 
throwing  off  the  Spanifti  yoke,  and  re-alcending  the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  by 
murdering  Cortez  and  his  principal  officers.  The  plot  was  difcovered,  and  the 
Mexicans  received  a  rnoft  mortifying  proof  of  their  own  degradation,  and  of 
the  fmall  regard  in  which  the  ancient  dignity  of  their  empire  was  held  by  their 
new  matters.  Cortez  ordered  the  captive  monarch,  together  with  the  kings  of 
Tezeuco  and  Tacuba,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  confpiracy,  to  be  tried  by 
a  court  martial ;  and  they  were  found  guilty,  condemned,  and  publicly  handed, 
like  common  felons,  to  the  affoniih  merit  and  horror  of  their  countrymen,  who 
had  been  accultomed  to  look  up  to  them  as  beings  of  a  fuperior  oi'der  -f-. 

Nor  was  the  oppofition  railed  by  the  fierce  ipirits  of  the  Mexicans  the  oniy 
obftacle  that  Cortez  had  to  ftruggle  with  in  completing  his  conqueft.  He  met 
with  equal  obftruiStions  from  the  mutinous  and  relractory  difpofition  of  his 
officers.  Olid  openly  revolted  ;  and  while  the  general  was  enduring  the  mofl 
-incredible  hardlhips,  in  order  to  reduce  him  to  obedience,  advancing  through'  a 
wild  and  inhoipitable  country,,  filled  with  rivers  and  marines  from  the  Jake  of 
Mexico  to  the  weftern  extremity  ot  Honduras,  a  cor.ipiracy  was  forming  againft 
his  authority  in  the  very  feat  of  his  power.  When  Charles  V.  advanced  Cortez 
to  the  government  of  New  Spain,  he  at  the  fame  time  appointed  certain  commif- 
fioners  to  receive  and  adminifter  the  royal  revenue,  with  independent  jurifdicton. 
Thefe  men,  cholen  from  inferior  ftations  of  various  departments  of  public 
bufinefs  at  Madrid,  were  fo  much  elevated  with  their  promotion,  that  they 
thought  themfelves  called  to  a  poft  of  the  fiift  confequence  :  they  therefore,  uni- 
formly laboured  to  abridge,  the  governor's  authority,  and  to  extend  their  own. 

*  Gomara,  c.  155.  f  Herrera,  dec.  IP.   lib.  ii.  c.  5.     It  is  fomewhal  fur- 

pri'iing  that  Robertfon  fhoald  <rffirm  tha'Gcatirrrozin  was  condemned  on  a  flight  fulpicion  witheut 
:ihe  formality  of  a  trial,  and  quote  Kenera  as  his  authority  ;  whereas  that  auihor  exprefsly  affirms, 
that  the  unhappy  monafch  was  51  fully  conviftsd,  aftejr  a.  fair  trial."     Ut  fup,  dec.  111. 

With 
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With  this  view  they  pried  narrowly  into  his  conduct  :  they  encouraged  and  ga- 
to  all  malcontents  and  (landers  ;  and  having  contracted  the  narrow  ideas,  fuit 
to  the  fpherc  in  which  they  had  hitherto  moved,  could  not  conceive  that  the  high 
authority  which  Cortez  afiumed  could  be  cdnfiftent  with  the  allegiance  of  a  lub- 
ieft.  They  reprtfented  him,  in  their  letters  to  the  court,  as  an  ambitious  tyrant, 
who  had  ufurped  a  jurifdiclion,  lupenor  to  law  •,  who  afpired  at  independence  -, 
and  who  might  accomplilTi,  if  not  prevented  in  time,  thok  fchemes  which  he 
apparently  meditated,  by  his  extenfive  influence  and  exorbitant  wealth,  having 
appropriated  to  his  own  ufe  the  treafures  of  Montezuma  * 

Thefe  commiffioners  were  intruded  with  the  civil  government  of  Mexico  dur- 
ing the  «eneial's  abfence  ;  and  on  a  report  ipread  of  his  death,  they  ordered  his 
goods  to  be  put  up  to  public  fale,  feized  all  his  gold,  and  put  his  fteward  to  the 
torture,  in  order  to  make  him  difcover  his  mailer's  treaiure,  great  part  of  which 
they  fuppokd  he  had  concealed  f.  Meanwhile  their  letters  having  reached  Spain,, 
made  luch  deep  impreffion  upon  the  minifters  of  Charles,  that  unmindful  of 
Cortez's  paft  t'crvices,  or  what  he  was  then  enduring  to  iuppoit  the  royal  au- 
thority, by  reducing  the  rebellious  Olid  to  obedience,  (a  feivice  in  which  he  was 
employed  above  two  years,  and  which  required  more  fortitude  of  mind,  patient 
perieverance,  and  perfonal  courage,  than  all  his  conquefts)  they  infuied  the  fame 
iufpicions  into  the  mind  of  their  mafter,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  order  a  folema 
inqueft  to  be  made  into  the  governor's  conduct. 

This  commiffion  was  intrufted  to  the  licentiate  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  ar- 
jB,  2  rived  at  Mexico  amid  the  public  rejoicings  occafioned  by  the  return  of 
A.  V.  1527.  Cortez,  and  his  triumph  over  all  his  enemies,  both  Spaniards  and  Indians.  At 
fuch  a  fealbn,  when  the  foul  unbends  iti'elf,  after  a  long  courfe  of  mental  and  per- 
fonal exertion,  and  enjoys  with  honeft  pride  the  luxury  of  well  earned  applaufe, 
the  fmalleft  mortification  is  keenly  felt.  But  deeply  wounded  as  the  mind  of 
Cortez  was  at  this  unexpected  return  for  his  important  fervices,  he  received  the 
perfon  appointed  to  enquire  into  his  proceedings,  and  veiled  with  powers  to  feize 
his  perfon,  if  neceiTary,  not  only  with  dignity  but  compofure.  Ponce  de  Leon 
died  before  he  had  well  opened  his  commiffion  •,  but  as  the  object  of  his  ap- 
pointment was  fully  known,  that  event  did  not  afford  much  confolation  to 
Cortez.  Every  perfon  in  office,  who  had  arrived  in  Spain  fince  the  conqueft, 
was  a  fpy  upon  his  conduct,  and  with  malicious  ingenuity  gave  an  unfavourable 
reprefentation  of  his  actions.  Among  thefe  was  Nuno  de  Guzman,  governor  of 
the  province  of  Panuco,  whofe  enormous  cruelties  towards  the  Indians,  and  his 
infamous  accufations  againft  Cortez,  have  rendered  his  very  name  detellable  to 
every  feeling  heart  and  liberal  mind. 

The  apprehenfions  of  the  emperor  and  his  minifters  increafed.  A  new  com- 
miffion of  inquiry  was  ilTued,>nd  three  judges,  to  whom  the  civil  power  was  chiefly 
committed,  were  fent  out  to  New  Spain,  in  order  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of 
the  governor,  and  with  powers  to  punifh  him,  if  he  fhould  be  found  to  have 

•  Herrera,  dec.  III.  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  t  M.  "bid. 

i  exceeded 
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exceeded  what  was  confident  with  the  fidelity  of  a  fubjecft.  Thefe  judges,  how-  CHAP.  Vlt. 
■ever,  were  fupponed  by  no  force  to  enable  them  to  execute  their  fentence  •,  and  aTeT^TTis! 
fome  of  Cortez's  indignant  followers,  urged  him  to  alien:  his  own  rights  againft 
his  ungrateful  country,  and  to  feize  with  a  bold  hand  that  power  which  the 
courtiers  meanly  accufed  him  of  coveting  :  but  though  he  beheld  the  approach- 
ing crifis  of  his  fortune  with  all  the  violent  emotions  natural  to  a  haughty  mind, 
confcious  of  high  defert,  and  receiving  unworthy  treatment,  he  was  actuated  by 
•fuch  fentiments  of  loyally,  as  to  reject  their  dangerous  counllls,  at  a  lime  when 
he  could  furely  have  eftablilhed  an  independent  fovereignty.  He  chofe  the  only 
courfe  in  which  he  could  fecure  his  own  dignity  without  departing  from  his 
duty  :  he  reiolved  not  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  ignominy  of  a  trial,  in  a  country 
which  had  been  the  fcene  of  his  triumphs  •,  but,  without  waiting  for  his  judges, 
to  repair  immediately  to  Spain,  and  commit  himfelf  and  his  caule  to  the  juftice 
and  generofity  of  his  fovereign  *. 

The  arrival  of  Cortez  at  the  Spanifh  court,  where  he  appeared  with  a  fplendour 
■worthy  of  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  removed  every  fulpicion  and  fear  that  had 
been  entertained  in  regard  to  his  intentions.  Having  nothing  now  to  apprehend 
from  his  defigns,  the  emperor  received  him  with  the  highetf.  marks  of  refpect ; 
as  a  perfon  whom  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  innocence  had  brought  into  the  pre- 
fence  of  his  matter,  and  whofe  eminent  fervices  entitled  him  to  the  moll  diftin- 
guifhed  tokens  of  royal  favour.  Charles  admitted  him  to  the  fame  familiar  in- 
tercourfe  with  himfelf  that  was  enjoyed  by  noblemen  of  the  firft  rank  ;  and  as  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  iiis  heroic  actions,  he  beftowed  upon  him  the  title  of  Mar. 
quis  of  the  Vale  of  Guaxaca,  and  the  grant  of  a  vaft  territory  in  New  Spain, 
with  the  towns  and  villages  belonging  to  the  fame,  their  jurifdictions,  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  -j-. 

In  this  vifit  to  his  native  country,  Cortez  was  accompanied  by  feveral  Mexicans 
and  Tlafcalans  of  diftinctton,  as  well  as  by  fdme  of  the  mod  confiderable  of 
his  own  officers,  for  whom  he  obtained  a  confirmation  of  all  the  grants  of  land 
which  he  had  made  to  them.  Nor  was  he  unmindful  of  his  Indian  allies:  the 
republic  of  Tlafcala  was  declared  free,  in  confideration  of  its  faithful  fervices  J. 
But  amid  fo  many  external  proofs  of  regard,  fymptoms  of  remaining  diflruft 
ftill  appeared  ;  and  Cortez  follicited  in  vain  to  be  reinflated  in  the  government  of 
New  Spain.  Too  fagacious  to  commit  fuch  an  important  charge  to  a  man  whom 
he  had  once  fufpected,  Charles  peremptorily  refufed  to  inveft  him  with  powers 
which  he  might  find  it  impoffible  to  controul.  He  left  in  his  hands  the  military- 
department,  with  the  title  of  Captain-general  •,  but  the  fupreme  direction  of  civil 
affairs  was  placed  in  a  board  called  The  Audience  of  New  Spain  |j.  Cortez  there- 
fore, though  dignified  with  titles,  returned  to  Mexico  with  diminifhed  authority.      ^,  D.  i-xm 

When  the  marquis  of  Guaxaca  arrived  in  New  Spain,,  the  natives  rcforted  to 
him  in  crowds,  not  as  their  conqueror  but  their  protector.     The  judges  appointed 

•  Herrera,  dec.  III.  lib.  iv.  c.  5.      R.oberifor),   Hift.  Americ.  b.  v.  f  Id.  ibid. 

%  Herrera,  dec.  IH.  lib.  iv.  c' 3.  ||   Id,  ibid. 
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BOOK    I.     to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  with  Nu no  de  Guzman  at  their  head,  hungry  and* 

"£-£"  '  rapacious,  and  l'carce  confidering  the  Indians  as  human  creatures,  had  murdered 
and  opprcfTed  them  without  remorfe.  The  Board  of  Audience  iomewhac 
alleviated  thele  evils  ;  but  the  divifiun  of"  the  civil  and  military  power  proved 
the  fource  of  perpetual  diffentions,  which  embittered  the  life  of  Cortez,  and, 
thwarted  all  his  meafures.  He  never,  however,  loft  fight  of  his  allegiance, 
nor  fuffered  private  animofity  to  prejudice  the  fervicc  of  his  country.  Having 
now  no  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  active  talents  but  in  attempting  difcoveries, 
he  formed  various  ichemes  for  that  purpofe,  all  of  which  bear  the  marks  of  a 
fuperior  genius.  Bcfides  penetrating  into  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  Mexican 
empire,  he  fitted  out  fucceffively  feveral  fquadrons  from  the  ports  of  New  Spain 

A  D.  1536.  ^p  the  South  Sea,  and  at  laft  difcovered  the  large  peninfula  of  California.  But 
that  not  being  an  object  fufficient  to  fatisfy  his  fanguine  expectations,  and  finding 
himfelf  bppofed, even  in  this  unfuccefsful  line,  by  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  who,  to 
his  inexpreffible  mortification,  had  been  appointed  viceroy  over  that  rich  territory 

■A.  D.  1540.  which  he  had  added  to  the  crown  of  Caftile,  he  once  more  fought  redrefs  in  his 
native  country  ;  where,  to  the  eternal  dilgrace  of  an  ungrateful  court,  he  was 
alternately  treated  with  infolence  and  neglect.  His  claims  were  difregarded  ; 
and  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  fo  long  accuftomed  to  high  command,  was 
doomed  to  watte  the  remainder  of  his  years  in  fruitlefs  applications  to  minifters , 
and  judges  *.. 


CHAP.       VIII. 

The  Difco-very  of  Per*  ly  Pizarro,  and  the  Progrefi   of  the  Spanifh  Arms  to  the  Captivity  and  Death- 
of  the  Inca,  Atahualpa. 

:E  SIDES  Mexico,  there  was  another  great  empire  in  America,  whofe 
progrefs  in  arts  and  policy  entitled  it  to  be  confidered  as  a  civilized  (tare, 
namely  Peru.  Towards  this  country,  of  whofe  opulence  he  had  received 
feveral  intimations,  Balboa  was  preparing  to  fail,  when  he  was  recalled,  as 
already  obferved,  by  the  cruel  jealoufy  of  his  father-in-law,  Pedrarias  Davita, 
governor  of  the  Spanifh  fettlement  of  Santa  Maria  in  Darien,  and  condemned  to 
fuffer  the  punifhment  of  a  traitor.  But  Pedrarias  wanted  talents  to  execute  him- 
felf that  fcheme  which  his  ambition  led  him  to  obftruct  in  another,  by  fuch  a 
violent  act  of  injuftice.  Though  the  removal  of  the  fettlement  to  Panama,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  ifthmus,  enabled  the  Spaniards  to  acquire  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  coafts  of  the  South  Sea,  the  governor  was  fo  much  difcouraged 
with  the  unpromifing  afpect  of  the,  country  to  the  eatt,  that  "he  turned  his  arms 

*  Herrera,  dec.  III.  lib.  v.  c.  6.  dec.  IV.  lib.  vi.  c.  4.  lib.  viii.  c.   1.     Robertfon,   HLft. 
Atner.  b.  v. 

towards 
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*& 


A.  D.  1524. 


towards  another  quarter,  and  made  himfelf  matter  of  Nicaragua.     Others,  to   CHAP.V1H. 
whom  he  readily  granted  commiffions  to  profecute  a  project  which  he  himfelf  had 
abandoned,-  likewife  relinquilhed  it,  after  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts  ;  and  it 
became  the  general  opinion,  that  the  fcheme  of  Balboa  was  either  impracticable, 
or  altogether  vifionary  *.. 

But  what  feems  chimerical  or  impoffible  to  perfons  of  ordinary  capacity,  often 
appears  both  facile  and  certain  to  inert  of  fuperior  genius.  Francifco  Pizarro, 
who  had  been  the  companion  of  Balboa,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
foundation  of  his  hopes,  refolved  to  revive  the  project  of  that  great  commander, 
at  a  time  when  it  was  univerially  confidered  as  ideal.  He  had  ferved  fuccefsfully 
under  Pedrarias,  and  did  not  doubt  of  obtaining  his  permiffion  ;  but  as  his  own 
fortune  was  inconfiderable,  after  all  the  toils  and  dangers  which  he  had  encoun- 
tered, he  communicated  his  fentiments  on  this  fubject  to  Diego  de  Almagro,  an- 
officer  who  had  alfo  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  Pedrarias,  and  who 
was  more  wealthy.  Almagro  readily  embraced  the  propofal,  and  the  fanclion 
of  the  governor  was  obtained.  But  the  united  fortunes  of  thefe  two  foldiers 
being  ftill  found  inefficient  for  fuch  an  enterprife,  they  affociated  with  them 
Fernando  de  Luque,  a  mercenary  prieft,  who  had  acquired  immenfe  wealth  by 
all  the  means  which  fupei  itition  rendered  eafy  to  his  profefllon  in  that  age  -j-. 

As  the  bafis  of  this  afTociation,  it  was  agreed,  that  each  of  the  confederates 
fhould  embark  his  whole  fortune  in  the  projecl  •,  that  the  wealth  accruing  from' 
it  fhould  be  equally  fhared  ;  and  that  they  fhould  reciprocally  obierve  an  in- 
violable fidelity.  The  parts  which  each  of  them  were  to  take  in  this  great  un- 
dertaking, were  diftributed  as  the  good  of  the  common  caufe  feemed  to  demand. 
Pizarro,  as  the  perfon  of  the  greateft  experience,  and  who  had  the  moft  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  object  of  the  expedition,  agreed  to  command  in  perfon  the 
armament  which  was  to  go  firft  upon  difcovery.  Almagro  offered  to  conduct' 
the  fupplies  of  provifions,  military  ftores,  and  fuch  reinforcements  of  troops  as 
Pizarro  might  require  ;  while  Luque  was  to  remain  at  Panama  to  furnifh  the 
necefiary  means,  and  fuperintend  whatever  was  carrying  on  for  the  general  in- 
terefl.  In  order  to  give  more  force  to  thefe  engagements,  religion,  which,  in 
that  age,  continually  mingled  itfelf  with  the  fpirit  of  adventure,  was  called  in  to 
ratify  a  confederacy  formed  by  avarice  and  ambition.  Luque  laid  mafs,  and' 
divided  a  confecrated  hoft  into  three  parts  ;  one  of  which  he  ate  himfelf,  and 
gave  the  other  two  to  his  affociates  •,  all  three  fwearing  by  the  blood  of  their  »od, 
that  they  would  not  fpare  the  blood  of  man,  in  profccuting  their  common 
advantage  £. 

The  armament  fitted  out  in  confcquence  of  this  confederacy,  was  fuch  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  three  private  men  in  a  remote  and  ftckly  colony, 
but  very  little  fuited  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  object,,  which  they  had  in  view.  ■   In 

*  Herrera,   dec.  IN.   lib.  iii.  c.  1,   z.  f  A'magro  was  a  foundling,  and  Pizarro 

the  natural  fon  of  a  gentleman  of  Etiremadura,  who  had  negkfted  his  education  to  fuch  a  degree 
that  he  could  not  even  read.      Zarate,   lib.  iv.  c.  9.  £  Herrera,  dec.  III.:. 

iiir.  iii.  c.i.     Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  U 

order 
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B  O  o  K.  !.  order  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  one  of  the  mod  extersfive  empires  on  the  face 
'  of  the  earth,  Pizarro  failed  from  Panama  with  a  fingte  fhip,  and  an  hundred  and 
fourteen  men  \  and  lb  ignorant  were  the  Spaniards  of  the  climate  of  America, 
Nov.  J.J..  that  he  embarked  at  the  very  leafon  when  the  periodical  winds  fct  in,  directly 
adverfe  to  the  courfe  which  he  propofed  to  fteer.  After  beating  about  for  fome 
time,  he  reached  Port  Pinas,  and  proceeded  with  a  party  up  the  river  Biru  ;  but 
rinding  the  country  thinly  peopled,  uncultivated,  and  uninviting,  he  returned  to 
his  veiiel,  waited  with  famine  and  fatigue,  and  continued  his  voyage  along  the 
coaft.  Scarcity  of  provifions,  however,  obliged  him  foon  to  put  into  another 
port,  where  he  found  the  country  no  lefs  rugged  and  difagreeable  than  that  which 
he  had  iaft  vifited;  the  low  grounds  being  converted  into  fwamps  by  the  over- 
Bowing  of  rivers,  the  higher,  covered  with  impervious  woods,  and  the  few  in- 
habitants miferable  lavages  *. 

From  this  place,  which  the  Spaniards  called  La  Htimbrc,  the  fhip  was  dif- 
patched  to  the  Pearl  Iflands  for  a  fupply  of  provifions,  Pizarro  and  his  foidfera 
being  expofed  in  the  meantime  to  all  the  horrors  of  want  and  diieafe.  During 
this  terrible  interval,  twenty-feven  of  them  died  ;  yet  fo  great  was  the  fortitude 
•of  the  furvivors,  encouraged  by  the  chearful  perfeverance  of  their  general,  that 
the  fhip  no  fooner  returned,  than  they  agreed  to  profecute  the  voyage.  But 
Almagro,  having  heard  of  their  diftrefs,  had  failed  from  Panama  with  feventy 
men  towards  that  part  of  the  coaft  where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  them ;  and 
landing  at  a  place  where  Pizarro  had  lately  touched,  imprudently  attacked  an 
Indian  town  ;  was  repulfed,  after  a  fharp  conflict,  and  loft  one  of  his  eyes  by  the 
wound  of  an  arrow.  On  reimbarking,  he  continued  his  courfe  along  the  coaft, 
Tune  24,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  St.  Juan,  in  the  province  of  Popayan,  where 
A.  D.  1525.  both  the  country  and  the  inhabitants  appeared  with  a  more  promifing  afpect  than 
any  the  confederates  had  yet  vifited.  This  intelligence  he  communicated  to 
Pizarro,  whom  he  found  on  his  return  at  Chuchama  ;  and  that  dawn  of  better 
fortune  was  fufficient  to  animate  thefe  fanguine  projectors  to  perfevere  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  their  fcheme,  notwithstanding  all  the  fufferings  they  had  endured  f . 

It  was  agreed  that  Almagro  fhould  repair  to  Panama,  in  order  to  procure  fuc- 

cours-,  but  Pedrarias  being  at  that  time  preparing  to  march  into  Nicaragua  againft 

one  of  his  officers,  who  had  thrown  off  his  authority,  a  fmall  number  of  men  only 

were   permitted  to  be  levied  for  this  fervice.     Almagro,  however,  procured 

a  plentiful  fupply  of    provifions,    and  with    two   fhips    and  eighty  recruits 

joined  Pizarro  at  Chuchama.     After  a  variety  of  dii'afters  and  diiappointments, 

fimilar  to  thole  which  they  had  already  experienced,  they  reached  the  bay  of  St. 

A.  D.  1526.     Matthew  on  the  coaft  of  Quito,  where  they  difcovered  a  country  and  inhabitants 

very  different  from  any  they  had  yet  beheld  on  the  Southern  Ocean  ;  the  lands 

being  level  and  cultivated,  the  people  decently  cloathed,  and  adorned  with  feveral 

trinkets  of  gold  and  filver. 

•  Henera,  dec.  III.  lib.  iii.-c  1-  t  M.  ibid. 

But 
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But  ardent  as  the  fpirits  of  the  confederates,  were,  they  durft  not  attempt  tp  in-  CHAP.  Vlfr. 
vade  a  country  fo  populous  with  an  handful  of  men  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  ^D^'sTs- 
enfeebled  by  difeafes.  Pizarro  retired  to  tlie  fmail  ifland  of  Gallo  with  the 
troops,  while  Almagro  returned  to  Panama,  in  hopes  or"  procuring  fuch  a  rein- 
forcement as  fhould  enable  them  to  fybdue  that  rich  country  whole  exiftence 
feemed  row  fufficiently  eftablifhed.  This  affurance  alone,  it  was  expected,  would 
have  encouraged  the  requifite  number  of  adventurers  to  engage  in  the  enter- 
prife,:  and  in  an  age  when  the  flighteft  information  ferved  to  infpire  men  with  the 
greateft  confidence,  and  when  avarice  and  glory  were  the  prevailing  pafliens,  great 
effects  might  have  been  expected  from  fo  near  an  approach  to  perfect  difcovery. 
But  'OiTie  of  the  foldiers  having  fecrctly  conveyed  to  their  friends  at  Panama  an 
account  of  their  own  mifeiies,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  armament,  Almagro 
met  with  a  very  ungracious  reception  from  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  who  had  fucceeded 
Pedrarias  in  the  government  of  that  colony.  Concluding  that  an  expedition 
attended  with  fo  great  wafte  of  men  muft  be  detrimental  to  an  infant  fettlement>i 
he  not  only  prohibited  the  raifing  of  new  levies,  but  difpatched  a  veffel  to  bring 
heme  Pizarro  and  his  followers  from  the  ifland  of  Gallo*. 

Deeply  affected  by  a  mealure  which  they  could  not  prevent,  and  durft  not  op., 
pole,  Almagro  and  Luque  found  means  to  communicate  their  fentiments  pri- 
vately to  Pizarro,  exhorting  him  rather  to  perifh  than  rehnquifh  a  fcheme 
on  which  depended  all  their  hopes  of  reputation  and  fortune.  Pizarro  needed 
no  incentive  to  perfift  in  a  fcheme  on  which  his  mind  was  fo  ftrongly  bent.  In- 
flexibly obftinate  in  all  his  purpofes,  he  pofitively  refufed  to  obey  the  governor's 
command,  and  ufed  all  his  addrefs  in  order  to  perfuade  his  men  to  embrace  the 
lame  relblution.  It  grieved  him,  he  laid,  that  they  fhould  forego  the  reward  of 
all  their  fufferings  when  it  was  within  their  reach.  But  all  his  eloquence  had  no 
effect :  the  incredible  calamities  to  which  the  foldiers  had  been  expoled  were  frill  fo 
recent  in  their  memories,  and  the  thoughts  of  reviiiting  their  families  and  friends 
after  a  long  abience,  rufhed  with  fuch  joy  into  their  minds,  that  when  the  captain 
lent  to  carry  them  off  drew  a  line  .with  his  fword  upon  the  (and,  defiring  fuch  as 
wifhed  to  return  home  to  pals  over  it,  and  permitting  the  reft  to  ftay  with' 
Pizarro,  only  thirteen  daring  veterans  had  relblution  to  remain  with  their  com- 
mander in  that  extremity  of  his  fortune  f. 

"With  this  fmall  but  determined  band  Pizarro  fixed  his  refidence  in  the  island 
of  Gorgona,  which  being  farther  removed  from  the  coaft  than  Gallo,  he  confi- 
dered  as  a  more  fecure  retreat.  There  he  waited  with  patience  for  thofe  iupphes 
which  hetrufted  the  activity  of  his  afibciates  would  be  able  to  procure.  Mean- 
while Almagro  and  Luque  were  not  inattentive  to  his  fafery.  They  exclaimed 
loudly  againft  the  infamy  of  expofmg  brave  men  engaged  in  the  public  fervice. 
and  chargeable  with  no  error  but  what  flowed  from  an  excefs  of  zeal  to  perifh 
like  the  molt  odious  criminals  in  a  defert  ifland ;  and  the  governor,  overcome  bv 
their  repeated  entreaties  and  expoftulations,  which  were  feconded  by  the  voice  of 

*  Herrera,  dec.  III.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  f  Hnrera,  dec.  IT.  lib.  iii,   r,  ^. 
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B  O  OK    I.    the  whole  colony,  at  laft  permitted  a  fmall  vefiel  to  be  fent  to  the  relief  of  Pizarro 
V~jrv~'"_ ^■J      and  his  companions:  but  in  order  to  dilcourage  them  from  profecuting  the  enter- 
prize,  he  would  not  permit  one  landman  to  embark  on  board. 

This  precaution,  however,  had  not  the  effect  intended.     Though  Pizarro  and 
his  few  faithful  aflbciates  had  by  this  time  remained  five  months  in  an  illand  inr 
famous  for  the  moil  unhealthy  climate  in  that  region  of  America,,  the  vefiel  no 
fooner  arrived  from  Panama  than  all  their  fufferings  were  forgot,   and  they  re- 
fumed  their  fcheme  with  frefh  ardour.     The  captain  of  the  fhip  being  induced  to 
join  them  by  the  promifes  of  Pizarro,  they  profecuted  their  voyage  towards  the 
.    iouth  eaft,  and  on  the  twentieth  day  after  their  departure  from  Gorgona  diey  dif? 
covered  the  coaft  of  Peru.     After  touching  at  fome  lefs  confiderable  places  they 
landed  at  Tumbez,  about  three  degrees  fouth  of  the  line,  diftinguifhed   by  its 
ftately  temple  and  a  palace  of  the  Incas  or  fovereigns  of  the  country.     There  the, 
Spaniards  iirft  feafted  their  eyes  with  a  view  of  the  opulence  and  civilization  of 
the  Peruvian  empire  :  they  beheld  feveral  ftately  ilrudTtures,  fields  cultivated  with 
an  appearance  of  regular  indullry,  and  a  people  lb  far  furpaffing  the  other  in-» 
habitants  of  the  New  World  in  improvement  as  to  have  tame  animals  to  carrv, 
their  burthens;  but  what  more  particularly  attracted  their  notice  was  the  profuficn, 
of  gold  and  filver,.  not  only  employed  as  ornaments  for  the  peribn,  or  in  the 
facred  utenfils  of  the  temples,  but  in  feveral  veflels  for  common  ufe,  of  fuch  a 
fize  as  left  them  no  room  to  doubt  but  the  precious  metals  were  found  in  that 
country  in  an  abundance  equal  to  their  moft  fanguine  hopes  and  dreams  of  inex-r 
haullible  treafures  *. 

But  Pizarro,  with  the  flender  force  then  under  his  command, .could  only  view 
the  rich  territory  of  which  he  hoped  hereafter  to  reap  th«fpoils.     He  ranged,  how- 
ever, for  fome  time  along  the  coaft,  every  where  maintaining  a  peaceable  inter- 
courfe  with  the  natives,  whole  polifhed  manners  filled  him  with  aftonifhment^while. 
their  inoffenlive  difpofition  encouraged  him  with  the  hope  of  fubjecling  them  to 
the  dominion  of  Spain.     They  came  chearfully  on  board  his  vefTel,  fupplied  him 
abundantly  with  provifions,  invited  him  on  fhore  to  their  habitations,  infilled  on 
leaving  hoftages  for  his  fecurity,  and  made  him  feveral  prefents  of  confiderable 
value.     With   thefe   and  fome  of  their  Llamas  or  tame  cattle,   to  which  the 
Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  Sheep,  fome  fpecimensof  their  works  of  ingenuity,  and. 
two  youths,  whomhepropofed  to  inftruc"l  in  the  Caftilian  language,  that  they  might 
ferve  as  interpreters  in  a  future  expedition,  Pizarro  arrived  at  Panama  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  year  1527,  after  having  fpent  three  years  in  a  voyage,  during, 
which  he' had  fuffered  hardlhips,  or  encountered  dangers  with  a  degree  of  pa- 
tience and  fortitude  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to- what  is  recorded  of  any  of  the  con- 
querors of  the  New  World  -f-. 

Pizarro  was  received  with  great  joy  at  Panama  by  perfons  of  all  ranks ;  but 
neither  the  incredible  opulence  of  the  country  which  he  had- difcovered,  nor  his 
bitter  complaints  on  account  of  that  unfeal'onable  recall  of  his  forces,  which  had 

*  Herrers,  dec.  Ill,  lib.  iii.  c.  3,  '4.  ■$  Id.  ibid.     Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  z. 

put 
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put  it  out  of  his  power  to  attempt  making  any  fettlement,  could  move  the  gc~  CHAP.  Virr. 

vernor  to  authorife  an  expedition  which  he  forefaw  might  prove  the  ruin  of  the    V"]^""    '■ 

province  in  which  he  prefided,.  by  ftimulating  ic  to  an  effort  beyond  its  ftrength. 

This  obftruction,  however,  did  not  abate  the  ardor  of  the  confederates  :  they 

refolved  to  folicit  their  ibvtreign  for  that  permiffion  which  they  could  not  procure 

from  his  delegate.     With  this  view  they  fent  Pizarro  as  their  agent  into  Spain, 

after  adjufting  among  themfelves  that  he  fhould  claim  the  ftation  of  governor, 

Almagro  that  of  lieutenant-governor,  and  Luque  the  dignity  of  bifhop  in  the 

country  which  they  purpofed  to  conquer  ;  though  their  fortunes  were  now  fo 

much  exhaufted,  and  their  credit  fo  deeply  mortgaged,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 

they  could  borrow  fifteen  hundred  ptios  in  order  to  defray  tlie  expence  of  his 

voyage  *. 

Pizarro  arrived  fafe  at  Seville,  and  immediately  waited  on  the  emperor  at  Tole* 
do  with  the  unembarrafled  dignity  of  a  man  coalcious  of  eminent  fervices.  His 
fovcreign  received  him  gracioufly  ;  and  he  conducted.,  his  negociations  with  a  de- 
gree of  addrefs  and  infinuation  that  could  not  have  been  expected  either  from 
his  education,  or  former  courfe  of  life.-  The  feeling  defcription  of  his  own  fuf- 
ferings,  and  the  pompous  account  of  the  country  which  he  had  difcovered,  little  ex- 
pected from  a  rough  foldier,  confirmed  by  the  Specimens  of  its  productions  which 
he  exhibited,  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  the  mind  of  Charles  and  his  minifters  : 
they  not  only  approved  of  the  intended  expedition,  but  feemed  interefled  in  the 
fuccefs  of  its  projector.  Prefuming  on  the  favourable  difpofitions  of  the  court, 
Pizarro' paid  little  attention  to  hi-s  contract  with  his  aflbciates.  He  obtained  for 
Luque  the  ecclefiaffical  dignity  to  which  he  afpired,  as  it  did  not  inter  ere  with 
his  own  pretentions;  but  for  Almagro  he  requefted  only  the  command  of -the 
fortrefs  which  fhould  be  erected  at  Tumbez,  while  he  fecured  to  himfelf 
whatever  his  boundlefs  ambition  could  defire.  He  obtained  leave,  to  carry  011 
the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of  Peru  for  the  ipace  of  two  hundred  leagues  aiono- 
that  coaff,  with  the  title  of  governor,  captain-general,,  and  adelantado  of  all  the 
-country  which  he  had  difcovered,  and  hoped  to  fubdue.  His  jurifdiction  was  de- 
clared independent  of  the  governor  of  i'anama;  to  be  fupreme  both  in  civil  and 
military  affairs  :  he  had  power  to  nominate  all  the  officers  who  were  to  ferve  un- 
der him,  and  a  rigjjt  to  all  the  privileges  and  emoluments  ufually  granted  to 
adventurers  irr  the  New  World  f. 

In  return  for  thefe  conceffions,  Pizarro  engaged  to  raife  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  and  to  provide  the  ihips^  arms,  and  military  ftores  necefTary  for  fubjecting 
to  the  crown  of  Spain  that  opulent  country,  over  which  he  was  appointed 
governor.  But  fo  low  was  his  fortune  and  credit,  that  he  was  only  able  to  com- 
pleat  half  the  number.  With  this  flender force,  accompanied  by  his  three  bro- 
•  thers,  Ferdinand,  Juan,  and  Gonzalo,  he  landed  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  marched' 
acrofs  the  ifthmus  to  Panama*     His  brothers  were  ail  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 

••  Herrera,  dec.  HI.   lib.  iv.   c  U  f  Herrern,-  dec.  II.  lib;  v.  c.  i. 
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E  0  0  K  T.    ir.cn  ciP  fuch  abilities  and  courage  as  enabled  them  to  take  a  diftinguilhed  part  in 
^TT'TT'      l',s  lublrquent  tranfa&ions. 

On  his  arrival  at  Panama,  Pizarro  found  himfelf  involved  in  new  troubles. 
Almaoro,  exalperated  at  the  manner  in  which  the  negotiation  had  been  conducled, 
not  only  refufed  10  act  any  longer  in  concert  with  a  man  whofe  perfidy  had  excluded 
him  from  that  power  and  honour  to  which  he  had  ajuft  claim,  but  laboured  to 
form  a  new  affociation,  in  order  to  thwart,  or  rival,  the  discoveries  of  his  former 
confederate.  A  reconciliation,  however,  was  brought  about  through  the  interposi- 
tion of  Luque,  who  was  well  fatisfied  with  his  own  appointment,  and  the  confe- 
deracy was  renewed  on  its  original  terms  ;  that  the  project  fhould  be  carried  on 
at  the  common  expence  of  the  affociates,  and  the  profits  accruing  from  it  equally 
divided  among  them  •,  Pizarro  promifing  to  relinquifh  the  office  of  adeiantado, 
and  to  concur  in  'foliating  that  title  with  an  independent  government  for 
Almagro  *, 

Even  after  this  reconciliation,  the  confederates  were  only  able,  by  the  utmoft 
efforts  of  their  united  intereft,  to  fit  out  three  fmall  veffcls,  on  board  of  which 
were  an  hundred  and  eighty-five  foldiers,  thirty- feven  of  whom  were  horfemen. 
Animated  by  the  progrefs  of  his  countrymen  in  America,  and  by  the  profpect  of 
the  immenfe  wealth  which  he  hoped  to  acquire,  Pizarro  did  not  hefitate  to  fail 
with  this  contemptible  armament  to  invade  a  mighty  empire  ;  Almagro  being  left 
as  formerly  to  follow  him  with  what  fupplies  he  fhould  be  able  to  procure. 
His  intention  was,  not  to  touch  at  any  port  before  he  reached  Tumbez;  but 
meeting  with  adverfe  winds  and  currents,  he  was  obliged  to  land  his  troops  in 
the  bay  of  St.  Matthew,  an  hundred  leagues  to  the  north  of  that  deflination. 
Here  a  council  of  war  was  held  ;  in  which  it  was  refolved,  that  the  troops 
fhould  advance  along  the  fhore  towards  the  fouth,  and  the  fhips  keep  near  the 
coait,  in  cafe  of  any  difafter. 

In  this  march  the  Spaniards  encountered  incredible  hardihips.  The  country 
was  rouoh,  barren,  and  defolate,  abounding  with  rivers  and  morafles  ;  and  as 
they.had  to  pais  all  the  rivers  near  their  mouth,  where  the  body  of  water  is 
createft,  they  were  every  day  obliged  to  make  floats,  with  infinite  labour  and 
fatigue.  Pizarro  himfelf  was  the  chief  guide  as  well  as  commander,  and  con- 
ducted every  thing  with  equal  prudence  and  vigour ;  animating  his  people  alike 
by  his  exhortations  and  example,  and  bearing  a  principal  fhare  in  every  hazardous 
and  laborious  talk.  So  great  was  his  patience,  humility,  and  perfeverance,  that 
he  often  affifted  in  carrying  the  fiek  upon  his  own  fhoulders ! — But  all  this  was 
not  fuflicient  to  prevent  the  new  levied  foldiers  from  reproaching  him  with  decei\  - 
ing  them,  and  every  one  mull  have  become  backward  to  the  fervice,  if  in  theie  in- 
hofpitable  regions,  they  had  not  met  with  ibme  appearances  of  wealth  and  culti- 
vation that  itemed  to  juftify  the  report  of  their  leader,  concerning  the  country  to- 
April  14,  wards  which  they  were  advancing.  Having  reached  the  province  of  Coaque, 
A.  D.  1 53 1.     t[iey  plundered  the  principal  town,  and  feized  veflels  of  gold  and  (liver  to  the 

*  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  3. 

value 
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value  of  twenty  thoufand  pefos,  befides  many  precious  ftones,  and  other  rich  CHAP.Vin. 

This  fpoil  at  once  difpelled  the  doubts  of  the  foldiers,  and  animated  them  *  '  '53'' 
with  the  mod  fanguine  expectations  ;  and  Pizarro,  whole  provident  attention 
never  let  flip  any  occafion  that  could  be  turned  to  his  advantage,  inftanliy  dif- 
patched  one  of  his  fhips  to  Panama  with  a  large  remittance  to  Almagro,  and 
another  to  Nicaragua,  with  a  confiderable  fum  to  fome  perlbns  of  influence  in 
that  province,  in  hopes  of  alluring  adventurers  into  his  fervice  by  this  early  dif- 
play  of  the  wealth  of  Peru.  Meanwhile  he  continued  his  march  along  the  coafl> 
and  met  with  little  or  no  oppofltion  till  he  attacked  the  ifland  of  Puna,  in  the  bay 
of  Guayquil.  As  that  was  a  place  of  confiderable  importance,  by  reaibn  of  the 
ialt-works  there  eftablifhed,  and  better  peopled  than  the  country  through  which 
he  had  pafled,  he  met  with  an  obfiinate  reliftance,  and  fpent  fix  months  in  reduc- 
ing the  inhabitants  to  fubjection  f. 

From  Puna  Pizarro  pafi'ed  over  to  Tumbez,  which  he  took  and  plundered,  A.  D,  1532, 
Here  he  was  obliged  to  remain  three  months,  by  reaibn  of  the  diftempers  that 
raged  among  his  men.  He  had  already  experienced  the  advantage  of  his  pru- 
dent policy  in  fpreading  the  fame  of  his  firfl  fuccefs.  Two  detachments  had 
arrived  from  Nicaragua ;  and  though  neither  exceeded  thirty  men,  they  were 
efteemed  a  confiderable  reinforcement,  being  commanded  by  Sebaftian  Benalcazar 
and  Hernando  Soto,  officers  equal  to  any  who  had  commanded  in  the  New 
World.  But  thele  being  flill  judged  inefficient  for  the  conqueft  which  he  had  in 
view,  he  difpatched  the  remaining  veflel  to  Panama,  with  all  the  treafure  found 
in  Tumbez,  to  be  laid  out  by  Almagro  in  raifing  men,  and  procuring  a  fupply 
of  provifions  and  military  ftores. 

The  next  care  of  Pizarro  was  to  found  a  colony  in  order  to  fecure  his  footing 
in  the  country  ;  and  having  discovered,  in  his  excurflons  from  Tumbez,  an  ad- 
vantageous ftation  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Piura,  he  there  eftablifhed  the  firfl 
Spanifh  fettlement  in  Peru,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Michael.  Durino- 
his  flay  at  this  place,  to  which  he  removed  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and  where 
he  was  employed  for  feveral  months  in  erecting  fuch  buildings  as  were  requifite 
for  defence  or  fhelter,  he  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the 
Peruvians,  the  power  of  their  fovereigns,  and  the  flare  of  the  empire  at  that 
time.  Some  knowledge  of  thefe  particulars  was  neceflary  to  enable  him  to 
conduct  his  operations  with  propriety,  and  an  attention  to  the  fame  objecls  is 
equally  neceflary  to  enable  us  to  account  for  his  future  fuccefs,  or  the  feeble 
oppofition  which  had  hitherto  been  made  to  his  arms. 

The  Peruvian  empire,  (of  whole  origin  and  laws  a  particular  account  fhall  be 
given  in  its  proper  place,)  had  iubfifted,  according  to  tradition,  about  four  hun- 

*  Herrera,  dec.  JIT.  lib.  v.  c.  1.  "  The  natives,"  fays  this  author,  with  his  ufually  fim- 
plicity,  (fpeaking  of  the  booty)  "  had  time  enough  to  have  fecured  it  ;  but  as  they  had  done  no 
harm  to  thofe  men,  they  thought  they  would  not  hurt  them,  and  thst  they  mould  all  make  merry 
together."     Ut  fupra.     What  a  reproach  on  the  rapacity  of  his  countrymen  ! 

t  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  3.     Herrera3  dec.  III.  lib.  v.  c.  1.     Herrera,  ut  fupra. 
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B  O  OK    I.     dred  years,  and  extended  in  length  almoft  eighteen  hundred  miles  along  the  coaft. 

of  the  South  Sea.     Its  breadth  was  lefs  confiderable,  in  few  places  exceeding, 

fifty   miles,,  being  uniformly  bounded   by  the  vaft  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which 

ftfetch  from  one  end  of  South  America  to  the  other.     This  country  was  governed, 

by  a  race  of  ibvereigns  who  took  the  name  of  Incas,  and  were  fuppofed  to  be 

the  offspring  of  the  Sun,  the  chief  object  of  worfhip  among  the  Peruvians.     In 

cOnfequence  of  this  idea,  which  was  propagated  by  Manco  Capac,  the  founder 

of  the  monarchy,  the  Incas  were  not  only  obeyed  as  fovereigns,  but  revered  as 

divinities.     Their  authority  was  unlimited  and  abfolute,  in   the  molt  extenfive- 

rheaning  of  the  words  :  then  blood  was  held  to  be  facred,   and  never  allowed  to 

be  contaminated  by  intermarriages  with.  the.  people  :   and  the  royal  family,  thus 

k-parated  from  the  reft  of  the  nation,   was  farther  diftinguifhed  by  peculiarities  - 

in  drefs  and  ornaments,    unlawful  for  others  to  affume  *..    In  no  corner  oft 

Afia  was  defpotifm  ever  more  complete. 

But  the  obedience  required  by  the  Incas  was  rather  filial  than  flavifh  ;  and  if 
we  may  believe  the  accounts  of  their  countrymen,  they  were  lefs  prompted  to- 
extend "tKeir  dominion  by  the  rage  of  conqueft,  than  the  defire  of  diffufing  the: 
bleffings  of  civilization.  This  benevolent  character  is  laid  to  have  been  uni- 
formly'preferved  during  a  iuccefiion  of  twelve  monarchs,  the  la  ft  of  whom,. 
named  Huana  Capac,  was  feated  on  the  throne,  when  the  Spaniards  firft  vifited  the. 
coaft  of  Peru.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  prince  equally  diftinguifhed  by  the  pacific. 
virtues  peculiar  to  his  race,  and  by  his  martial  talents.  Having  Subjected  to  his 
fway  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  a  conqueft  of  fuch  extent  and  importance  as  almoft 
doubled  the  power  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  van- 
quiflied  monarch,  notwithstanding  the  ancient  and  fundamental  law  of  the  con- 
ftitution  againft  polluting  the  royal  blood  by  any  foreign  alliance.  This  princefs 
bore  him  a  fon  named  Atahualpa,  whom,  on,  his  death,  which  ieems  to  have  hap- 
'  pened  in  the  year  1  -  29,  he  appointed  his  fucceflbr  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  leav- 
ing the  reft  of  his  dominions  to  Pluafcar,  his  eldeft  fon,  by  a  mother  of  the  facred 
race. 

A  deftination  fo  repugnant  to  the  eftablifhed  maxims  of  the  empire  concern. 
5n°-  the  fucceffion  was  no  fooner  known  at  Cuzco,  the  capital,  than  it  excited 
general  difguft,  and  encouraged  Hualcar  to  claim  the  whole  dominions  of  his 
father,  both  hereditary  and  acquired.  He  accordingly  commanded  his  brother 
to  furrender  the  government  of  Quito,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  fovereign  ; 
but  Atahualpa  being  at  the  head  of  the  flower  of  the  Peruvian  forces,  who 
bad  followed  his  father  into  that  province,  and  whom  he  had  gained  to  his. 
intereft,  firft  eluded  the  demand  of  Huafcar,  and  next  marched  againft  him  in  an 
hoftile  form.  Huafcar  did  not  decline  the  combat.  The  two  armies  met  in. 
the  vale  of  Xauxa,  where  an  obftinate  battle  was  fought,  and  victory  declared 
for  Atahualpa.  Huafcar  again  collected  his  Shattered  forces,  was  finally  de- 
defeated,  taken  prifoner,  and  confined  in  the  tower  of  Cuzco  f. 

•  Herrera,  dec,  III.  lib.  ix.  c.  I.  t  Herrera,  dec.  HI.  lib.  viii.  0  j. 
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In  confequence  of  this  civil'war,  which  raged  in  all  its  fury  when  the  Spani-  CHAP.  VIII. 
ards  landed  in  the  bay  of  St,  Matthew,  Pizarro  v/as  permitted  to  carry  on  his  Av~^"v  ""' 
operations  unmolefted,  and  to  advance  to  the  heart  of  the  empire,  before  one  ef- 
fort of  its  power  had  been  exerted  to  (top  his  progrefs;  for  though  the  two  com- 
petitors had  received  early  accounts  of  the  invafion  and  violent  proceedings  of 
the  Spaniards,,  they  were  lb  intent  on  fupporting  their  refpective  claims,  that  they 
paid  no  attention  to  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  to  whofe  career  they  imagined  it 
would  be  eafy  to. give  a  check  after  they  mould  be  more  at  leifure.  -The  fame- 
miilaken  opinion  influenced  the  conduct  of  Atahualpa,  even  after  the  defeat  of  his 
brother:  he  thought  it  of  more  importance  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  his  empire, 
than  to  go  in  quell  of  an  handful  of  ftrangers,  who  might  at  any  time  be  crufhed-]-, 

Meanwhile  Pizarro,  haying  received  perfect  information  in  regard  to  the  llrug- 
gle  between  the  two  contending  factions,  and  perceiving  at  once  the  advantage- 
which  might  be  derived  from  this  divided  fate  of  the  empire,  determined  to  pulh 
forward,  without  waiting  for  farther  fupplies,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  ftrike  iome 
decifive  blow  before  the  Peruvians  could  recover  fufficient  union  to  oppofe  him 
with  vigour.  He  accordingly  ordered  his  troops  to  be  muflered  ;  but  as  he  was 
under  the  neceflity  of  leaving  a  proper  garrifon  in  St.  Michael,  which  was  equally 
important  as  a  place  of  retreat,  in  cafe  of  any  difafter,  and  as  a  port  for  receiv- 
ing iuch  fupplies  as  Ihould  come  from  Panama,  the  number  remaining  to  accom- 
pany him  .was  very  inconfiderable.  Sixty-two  horfemen,  and  an  hundred  and  fix 
foot  foldiers,  three  of  whom  only  were  armed  with  mufkets  *,  formed  the  flender 
and  ill-accoutred  train  deilined  to  overturn  the  empire  of  the  Incas. 

With  this  handful  of  men,  Pizarro  boldly  advanced  through  an  hoflile  coun- 
try, altogether  unknown  to  him,  towards  Caxamalca,  where  Atahualpa  was  en- 
camped with  a  cdnfiderable  army.  Before  he  had  proceeded  half  way,  he  was 
met  by  an  officer  from  the  Inca,  with  a  valuable  prefent  fent  by  that  prince,  accom- 
panied with  an  offer  of  his  alliance,,  and  a  promife  of  a  friendly  reception  at  Cax- 
amalca. Pizarro,  who  was  not  inferior  in  policy  to  any  of  his  countrymen  who 
had  ferved  in  America,  artfully  replied,  That  he  accepted  of  the  prefent,  as  com- 
ing from  fo  great  a  prince,  and  having  heard  that  he  was  at  war  with  a  faction, . 
which  difputed  his  title  to  the  throne,  he  was  willing  to  affifr  him  with  his  follow- 
ers ;  but  that  his  principal  motive  for  this  vifit  was  to  deliver  an  embalTy  from 
his  mailer,  the  king  of  Spain,  a  mighty  monarch,  who  was  defirous  of  enlight- 
ening the  Peruvians  with  the  knowledge  of  true  religion  £. 

Without  waiting  for  an  anfwer,  Pizarro  continued  his  journey  acrofs  the  fandy 
defartbetween  St.  Michael  and  Motupe,  where  the  moll  feeble  effort  of  an  ene- 
my, added  to  the  diftrelles  which  he  unavoidably  fuffered,  mull  have  proved  fatal 
to  his  hopes.  But  the  Peruvians,  who  like  the  Mexicans,  were  entirely  at  a  lofs 
what  idea  to  form  of  the  character  of  their  new  guefls,  continued  irrelblute,  till 
they  were  caught  in  the  net  of  their  policy.  Alarmed  at  the  accounts  which  he 
had  received  of  the  temble  effects,  of  the  arms  and  horfes  of  the  Spaniards  at 

t;Herrera,.dec.  III.  iib.  viii.  c.  i.  *  Id.  ibid.  .  J  Ut  fupra. 
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Puna  and  Tuttlb'ez,  Atahualpa  wanted  firmnefs  to  oppofe  them  openly  on  their 
march.  His  firft  ambaffador  is  fuppoled  to  have  been  lent  as  a  fpy ;  but  Pizarro'a 
declaration  of  his  pacific  intentions  had  fo  much  influence  upon  a  credulous  mind 
under  the  impreffions  of  fear,  that  he  was  permitted  to  advance  from  Motupe  to- 
wards the  mountains  which  encornpafs  the  low  country  of  Peru,  and  to  pa's,  with- 
out oppoiition,  through  a  defile  Jo  narrow  and  difficult,  that  a  few  men  might 
have  defended  it  againit  a  numerous  army.  Here  Pizarro  halted  to  refrelh  his 
troops  after  their  fatiguing  march,  and  took  quiet  poffeffion  of  the  fortrefs  erect- 
ed for  the  fecurity  of  that  important  ftation  f. 

While,  the  Spaniards  were  retting  themfelves  at  this  place,  -an  embaffy  arrived 
from  the  Lnca,  in  confequence  of  the  meffage  lent  by  Pizarro,  and  as  they  ap- 
proached nearer  to  Caxamalca,  Atahualpa  frequently  repeated  his  r.  rofeffions  of 
friendlhip ;  to  all  which  Pizarro  returned  the  fame  ambiguous  anfwer,  relative  to 
the  greatnefs  of  the  king  his  matter,  his  benevolent  and  pacific  intentions,  accom- 
panied with  an  offer  of  his  affiftance  to  humble  the  enemies  of  the  lnca.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Spaniards  were  divided  in  their  fentiments  relative  to  the  purpole 
of  thefe  embaJTies,  which  were  all  accompanied  with  magnificent  prefents.  Some 
afcribed  them  wholly  to  the  munificence,  hofpitality,  and  friendly  intentions  of 
the  lnca;  odiers  regarded  them  as  a  cover  to  his  hoftile  defigns,  while  the  more 
ianguine  fpirits  thought  they  could  difcover  his  fear  under  this  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance of  courtefy.  All  however  agreed,,  that  they  could  not  obferve  too  much 
caution  in  their  march. 

The  Spaniards  arrived  at  Caxamalca  towards  the  evening,  and  took  poffeffion 
of  a  large  court,  on  one  fide  of  which  was  a  royal  palace,  and  on  the  other  a 
temple  of  the  Sun,  die  whole  furrounded  with  a  ftrong  wall.  As  foon  as  Pi- 
zarro had  potted  his  troops  in  this  advantageous  ftation,  he  deliberated  with  his 
officers,  whether  it  was  not  requifite  that  he  fhould  fend  a  formal  embaffy  to  the 
camp  of  Atahualpa,  which  was  about  a  league  diftant  from  the  town,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  civilities  received,  to  confirm  the  repeated  declarations  of  his  pacific 
difpofition,  and  to  defire  an  interview  with  the  lnca,  that  he  might  explain  more 
fully  the  object  of  his  commiffion.  The  propofal  was  agreed  to,  and  Ferdinand 
Pizarro,  the  general's  brother,  and  Hernando  Soto  were  difpatched  to  wait  upon 
Atahualpa,  with  inftructions  to  the  foregoing  effect  *. 

Notice  having  been  given  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spanifh  deputies,  they  found 
the  Peruvian  army  drawn  up  to  receive  them.  As  they  palled  the  ranks,  the 
Peruvians  gazed  with  aftonifhment  on  the  horfes;  and  Soto  leaping  over  a  ditch, 
plunging,  rearing,  and  curveting  with  his  courfer,  greatly  delighted  the  fimplu> 
ipeftators,  who  could  fcarcely  feparate  in  imagination  the  rider  from  the  horle, 
taking  both  for  one  animal.  Pizarro  remained  behind  with  the  guard,  while  Soto 
and  his  attendants  were  conducted  into  the  Inca's  prefence,  by  an  officer  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpofe.  The  amazement  on  both  fides  was  nearly  equal  at  this 
interview.     The   Spaniards   admired  the  riches,    grandeur,  and  ftate  of  the 

f  Herrera,  dec.  III.  lib.  viii.  c.  z.  *  Heriera,  dec.  III.  lib.  viii.  c.  5. 

lnca, 
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Inca,  while  that  monarch  and  his  fubjects  were  furprifed  at  the  drefs,  arms,  CHAP.  Vlil. 
manners,  and  perfonal  appearance  of  their  vifuors.  Some  minutes  pa/Ted  in  pro-  A  D 
found  filence-,  at  length  the  Spaniards  recovering  themfelves,  approached  the 
throne  of  gold  on  which  Atahualpa  was  feated,  making  the  moft  fubmifiive 
obeifances  as  they  advanced.  When  Soto  came  within  a  proper  diftance,  the 
Inca  rofe  up,  embraced  him  cordially,  and  bid  him  welcome  to  his  dominions. 
An  elegant  entertainment  was  immediately  ferved  up  by  fix  girls  and  as  many 
boys,  handfomtly  dreffed.  At  the  fame  time  two  beautiful  virgins  of  the  royal 
blood  advanced,  holding  in  their  hands  fmall  cups  of  gold,  filled  with  the  liquor 
commonly  ufed  by  the  Incas;  of  which  they  gave  one  to  Atahualpa,  and  another 
to  Soto,  who  drank  peace  and  friendfhip  to  each  other,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  Peril  Thefe  ceremonies  being  over,  and  Ferdinand  Pizarro  come  up,  on  per- 
ceiving that  all  was  pacific,  the  deputies  delivered  their  commiflion,  and  Atahu- 
alpa promifed  to  vifit  the  Spanifh  general  next  day  in  his  quarters  *. 

The  cordiality  of  this  reception  was  fuffkient  to  have  banifhed  all  fufpicion  of 
hoftile  intentions  from  the  mind  of  Pizarro.  But  he  perceived  the  weaknefs  of 
the  prince  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  did  not  wifh  to  luppoie  him  innocent.  Ata- 
hualpa had  told  the  deputies,  that  he  hoped  it  would  give  no  umbrage,  if  he  came 
to  Caxamalca  attended  by  his  army,  as  was  cuftomary  when  the  Incas  travelled. 
They  affured  him  it  would  not;  but  Pizarro,  whole  infight  into  human  nature 
was  as  deep  and  penetrating  as  his  temper  was  unfeeling  and  cruel,  determined 
to  make  this  circumftance  a  pretext  for  carrying  into  execution  a  fcheme  which 
he  had  already  formed.  Senfible,  from  his  long  acquaintance  with  American 
manners,  of  what  importance  it  was  to  have  the  iovereign  in  his  power,  he  had 
invited  Atahualpa  to  an  interview,  with  a  refolution  to  feize  his  peribn ;  and  he 
now  determined  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  unfufpicious  fimplicity  with  which  that 
monarch  relied  on  his  profeffions  for  the  accomplifhment  of  this  defign,  no  lefs 
perfidious  than  daring.  While  the  minds  of  his  foldiers  were  yet  warm  with  ad- 
miration and  defire  of  the  wealth  of  the  Peruvian  camp,  of  which  the  moft  exag- 
gerated accounts  had  been  given  by  thofe  who  beheld  it,  he  unfolded  to  them  his 
defign,  under  pretence  of  counteracting  the  Inca's  treachery.  After  animatincr 
them  by  the  powerful  motives  of  avarice,  glory,  and  felf-prefervation,  he  divided 
his  cavalry  into  four  fmall  fquadrons,  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand, Soto,  Benalcazar,  and  Chriftopher  de  Mena:  the  mufketeers  were  placed 
in  a  tower  of  the  palace,  whence  they  might  fire  to  advantage  upon  the  defence- 
lefs  multitude:  fifteen  chofen  men  with  fpears  were  appointed  to  keep  near  his 
own  perfon,  in  order  to  afiift  him  in  the  dangerous  fervice  which  he  had  reierved 
for  himfelf:  the  artillery,  confiding  of  two  field  pieces,  and  the  crofs-bowmen, 
were  placed  oppofite  to  the  avenue  by  which  Atahualpa  was  to  approach  :  the 
reft  of  the  infantry  were  formed  in  one  body,  under  their  rdpective  officers;  all 

*  Herrera,  dec.  JIf.  lib.  viii.  c.  3.  The  Spanifh  writers  are  highly  inconfiilent,  and  even  con- 
tradictory in  thtir  accounts  of  this  interview,  and  all  that  relate?  to  Atahualpa,  whofe  memory 
they  have  attempted  to  (tain  with  perfidy,  in  order  to  apelogize  fcr  ;he  cruelty  of  their  countrymen. 
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being  commanded  to  keep  within  the  Fquare,  and  not  to  move  till  the  fignal  for 
action  was  given  *. 

As  foon  as  day  appeared,  the  Peruvian  camp  was  perceived  to  be  in  motion  : 
but  as  Atahualpa  was  defirous  of'  appearing  with  the  greateft  Iplendour  and  mag- 
nificence in  his  firft  interview  with  the  ftrangers,  the  preparations  for  that  pur- 
pofe  were  fo  tedious,  that  the  morning  was  tar  Ipent  before  he  began  his 
march  ;  and  even  then,  the  prcceflion  was  lb  folemn  and  How,  that  the  Spaniards 
began  to  be  uneafy,  left  fome  fulpicion  of  their  treachery  might  be  the  caufe  of 
this  uncommon  delay.  Thei'e  apprehenfions  were  increased  by  the  dread  of 
lofing  their  booty,  their  avarice  being  whetted  by  the  glittering  appearance  whicli 
the  Peruvians  made  at  a  diftance.  This  impatience  made  Pizarro  fend  a  mef- 
lenger  to  the  Inca,  with  frefh  affurances  of  his  friendly  dilpolition,  and  notice 
that  he  waited  his  arrival.  At  length  Atahualpa  approached,  preceded  by  four 
hundred  men  in  an  uniform  drefs,  adorned  with  plates  of  gold  and  filver,  and 
great  abundance  of  precious  itones.  The  Inca,  fitting  on  a  throne  of  burnifhed 
gold,  adorned  with  plumes  of  various  colours,  was  carried  on  the  moulders  of 
his  principal  attendants.  Behind  came  fome  great  officers  of  his  court,  alio  car- 
ried in  ftate.  Several  bands  of  fingers  and  dancers  completed  the  cavalcade  ; 
and  the  whole  plain  was  covered  with  troops,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thotifand 
men. 

By  way  of  prelude  to  the  horrid  fcene  that  was  to  follow,  as  foon  as  the  Inca 
entered  the  fquare  in  which  the  Spaniards  had  taken  up  their  quarters,  and  where 
they  had  polled  their  troops,  father  Vincenti  Valverde,  chaplain  to  the  expedi- 
tion, advanced  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a  breviary  in  the  other,  and  in  a 
long  difcourle  explained  to  him  the  doctrine  of  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  the  in- 
carnation, the  fufferings,  and  refurreclion  of  Jefus  Chrift ;  the  appointment  of 
St.  Peter  as  God's  vicegerent  on  earth  •,  the  tranfmiffion  of  his  apoftolic  power  by 
fucceifion  to  the  popes,  and  the  donation  made  to  the  king  of  Caftile  by  pope 
Alexander  VI.  of  all  the  lands  in  the  New  World  :  in  conlequence  of  which  he 
required  Atahualpa  to  fubmit  to  Charles  V.  as  his  lawful  fovereign,  promifing, 
if  he  would  inltantly  comply  with  that  requifition,  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith, 
and  acknowledge  the  jurifdicticn  of  the  pope,  that  the  Catholic  king  would  pro- 
tect his  dominions,  and  permit  him  to  continue  in  the  exercife  of  his  royal  au- 
thority j  but  if  he  fhould  impioufly  refufe  to  obey  this  fummons,  be  denounced 
war  againft  him  in  his  mailer's  name,  and  threatened  him  with  the  moft  dreadfui 
effects  of  his  vengeance  f. 

A  demand  fo  bold,  after  the  Itrongeft  aiTurances  of  friendihip,  filled  Atahualpa 
with  aftonifhment  and  indignation,  while  the  account  of  its  origin  excited  his 
contempt.  He  replied,  however,  with  temper.  **  I  mould  be  glad,"  faid  he, 
"  to  be  a  friend  to  the  Spanifh  monarch,  who  has  fufficiently  difplayed  his 
power  by  fending  armies  into  fuch  diftant  countries,  but  I  dildain  to  be  his 

*   Xerez,  p.  194..     Herrera,  dec.  III.  lib.  viii.  e.  4.  f  Benzoni,  Hid.  Nov. 

Oib.  lib.  iii.  c   3.     Robertfon,  Hill.  America,  book  vi, 
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vaflal  :  I  owe  no  tribute  to  any  mortal  prince,  and  know  none  fuperior  to  mv-  CHAP.  VIIL 
(elf.  A  foreign  prieft  can  have  no  right  to  diipoie  of  my  dominions.  As  to  a""t)V~T~-' 
changing  my  religion,"  added  he,  "  it  would  be  equally  foolilh  and  impious  in 
me,  to  abjure  the  worftiip  received  by  my  anceftors,  until  you  have  convinced 
me  it  is  falle,  and  that  yours,  which  you  would  have  me  adopt  in  its  ftead,  is 
true.  You  believe  in  a  God  that  died  upon  a  tree  :  I  adore  the  Sun,  who  never 
dies."  In  regard  to  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  and  other  particulars  in  the 
harangue  of  the  fanatical  monk,  as  he  had  never  heard  of  them  before,  and  did 
not  now  underftand  them,  he  defired  to  know  where  his  inftructor  had  learned 
things  fo  extraordinary.  "  In  this  book,"  replied  Valverde,  in  an  arrogant  tone, 
prelenting  his  breviary  to  him.  The  Inca  feized  it  eagerly,  examined  it  on  all 
fides,  and  turning  over  the  leaves,  lifted  it  to  his  ear :  —  **  This,"  faid  he,  "  tells 
me  nothing-," — and  threw  it  on  the  ground  with  a  difdainful  fmile.  The  en- 
raged monk  inftantly  ran  towards  his  countrymen,  -crying  out  with  great  vehe- 
mence, "  Vengeance,  my  friends,  vengeance  ! — Chriftians,  do  you  not  fee  how 
the  gofpel  is  infi.il ted  ? — Kill  thofe  impious  dogs,  who  trample  under  foot 
the  law  of  God  *  !" 

Pizarro,  who  had  with  difficulty  reftrained  fo  long  the  fury  of  his  foldiers, 
eager  to  feize  the  fpoils  and  Died  the  blood  of  the  Infidels,  now  gave  the  fignal 
for  executing  the  orders  he  had  iffued.  At  once  the  cannon  and  muikcts  fired, 
to  the  amazement  and  confufion  of  the  Peruvians,  who  believed  themfelves  in 
perfect  fafety  •,  the  drums  beat,  the  trumpets  founded,  and  the  cavalry,  fallyino- 
out  by  three  feveral  ways,  fell  with  impetuofity  upon  the  unrefifting  multitude, 
who  thought  of  nothing  but  flight ;  while  the  infantry  rufhed  on  with  their 
fwords  and  fpears,  making  terrible  (laughter  of  the  fugitives.  Meantime  the 
general,  at  the  head  of  his  chofen  band,  advanced  directly  towards  the  Inca  j 
and  after  maflacring  the  body  of  nobles,  who  furrounded  the  perfon  of  their 
fovereign,  and  who  prefied  forward  with  the  mod  heroic  loyalty  to  protect  him 
from  the  fharpnefs  of  the  Spanifh  weapons,  at  the  expence  of  their  own  lives, 
Pizarro  penetrated  to  the  royal  feat,  feized  Atahualpa  by  the  arm,  dragged  him 
to  the  ground,  and  carried  him  prifoner  to  his  quarters. 

The  confirmation  of  the  Peruvians  on  this  event  was  inexprefllble.  Having 
no  longer  any  object  to  attract  their  attention,  or  excite  their  zeal,  they  fled  with 
precipitation  towards  every  quarter  ;  while  the  Spaniards,  with  deliberate  and 
unrelenting  barbarity,  continued  to  purfue  and  (laughter  the  wretched  remains  of 
a  body  of  men,  who  had  never  once  attempted  any  refiftance.  The  carnage  did 
not  ceafe  till  the  clofe  of  day,  and  was  accompanied  with  circumltances  of  pecu- 
liar atrocity.  Fadier  Valverde  during  the  whole  maflacre  mingled  with  the  fol- 
diers, animating  them  in  the  bloody  bufinefs,  and  calling  to  them  to  (bike  the 
infidels,  "  not  with  the  edges,  but  with  the  points  of  their  fwords  -f."  Above 
four  thoufand  Peruvians  were  (lain,  without  a  fingle  Spaniard  being  fo  much  as 
wounded  ;  except  Pizarro  himfelf,  who  received  a  (light  hurt  in  the  hand  from 

»  Berraoni,  Hill.  Nor.  Orb.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  t  Id.  ibid. 
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one  of  his  own  foldiers,  while  ftruggling  to  feize  the  Inca.  The  booty  collected, 
by  the  plunder  of  the  field,  was  rich  beyond  any  idea  which  an  European  of  that 
age  could  form  of  the  wealth  of  the  greateft  monarch  ■,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
fo  much  tranfported  with  the  value  of  the  acquifition,  and  the  greatnefs  of  their 
fuccefs,  that,  forgetting  the  fentiments  natural  to  men  who  have  unjuftly,  and  un- 
provoked by  any  injury,  fhed  the  blood  of  their  fpecies,  they  fpent  the  night  in  the 
moft  extravagant  tranfports  of  joy,  accompanied  v*ith  dancing,  drunkenneis,  and 
debauchery  *. 

The  Peruvians  were  at  firft  inconiblable,  imagining  their  fovereign  had  been 
(lain  ;  but  underftanding  that  he  was  only  a  prifoner,  above  five  thoufand  per- 
rons of  diltinction  repaired  to  Caxamalca,  to  attend  him  in  his  confinement,  and 
bear  a  part  in  his  affliction.  Nothing  could  be  more  moving  than  the  fidelity 
and  attachment  with  which  they  attended  the  captive  monarch,  endeavouring  to 
break  the  poignancy  of  his  grief,  and  pour  comfort  into  his  wounded  bofom. 
But  all  their  conlblations  were  ineffectual.  Atahualpa  felt  the  mifery  of  his  con- 
dition, and  funk  into  a  dejection  proportioned  to  the  height  of  grandeur  whence 
he  had  fallen,  and  the  fuddennefsof  the  tranfition,  which  for  fome  time  he  could 
fcarcely  believe  to  be  real.  Afraid  of  lofing  all  the  advantages  which  he  hoped  to 
derive  from  the  poffefiion  of  the  Inca's  perlbn,  Pizarro  laboured  to  confole  him 
with  profefiions  of  friendfhip,  and  a  refpect  that  correfponded  ill  with  his  actions. 
In  the  courfe  of  thefe  interviews  Atahualpa  difcovered  the  ruling  paffion  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  attempted  to  avail  himfelf  of  it,  in  order  to  procure  his  liberty. 
He  took  occafion  to  treat  of  his  ranfom,  and  offered  fuch  a  quantity  of  trea- 
1ure  as  aftonifhed  the  Spaniards,  even  after  all  they  had  feen  of  the  wealth  of 
Peru.  The  apartment  in  which  he  was  confined  was  twenty-two  feet  in  length, 
and  fixteen  in  breadth  :  he  undertook  to  fill  it  with  veffcls  of  gold,  as  high  as  he 
could  reach.  Pizarro  clofed  eagerly  with  this  tempting  propofal ;  and  a  line 
was  drawn  upon  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  in  order  to  mark  the  ftipulated  height 
to  which  the  treafure  was  to  rife  -f. 

Tranfported  with  having  obtained  fome  profpect  of  liberty,  Atahualpa  in- 
ftantly  took  meafures  for  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  agreement,  by  fending  officers 
to  Cuzco,  Ouito,  and  other  places  where  gold  had  been  amafied  in  the  greateft 
quantities,  to  bring  what  was  neceffary  for  completing  his  ranlbm  immediately  to 
Caxamalca.  Every  mandate  iffued  by  the  Inca,  though  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  was  executed  with  the  greateft  alacrity.  Soothed  with  the  hopes  of 
obtaining  their  fovereign's  liberty,  and  afraid  of  endangering  his  life,  the  Peru- 
vians faw  the  palaces  of  their  princes  and  the  temples  of  their  gods  robbed  of 
their  moft  valuable  arnaments  without  murmuring,  or  once  attempting  to  take 
vengeance  upon  the  authors  of  fo  many  evils.  The  Spaniards  remained  unmo- 
lefted  at  Caxamalca,  while  fmall  detachments  of  their  number  marched  into  the 
moft  remote  provinces,  and  entered  the  principal  cities  in  the  empire,  without 
meeting  with  the  lmallelt  oppofition.     On  the  contrary,  they  were  every  where 

*  Benzoni,  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  -|-  Robertfon,   Hift.  Amcric.  b.  vi. 
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received  with  marks  of  the  mod  fubmiflive  refpect  by  the  natives,  who  not  only  CHAP.  VUJ. 
honoured  the  Inca's  paiTport  and  commands,  but  considered  the  Spaniards  as  the     A~nV~^' 
mefiengers  and  minifters  of  fome  powerful  divinity  that,  for  certain  purpofes, 
brought  affliction  upon  their  fovereign  *. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  thus  employed  in  collecting  the  Inca's  ranfom,  intel- 
ligence was  received,  that  Almagro  was  landed  at  St.  Michael  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  an  hundred  and  fifty  men.     The  arrival  of  this  long  expected  fuccour, 
which  enabled  Pizarro  to  fend  out  more  confiderable  detachments  than  would 
otherwife  have  been  confident  with  his  fafety,  was  no  lefs  alarming  to  Atahualpa 
than  agreeable  to  his  opprcflbr.     In  proportion  as  the  number  of  his  enemies  in- 
creafed,  he  concluded  they  would  rife  in  their  demands,  and  confequently  that  lie 
would  find  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  his  liberty.     To  augment  thefe  difquiet- 
ing  apprchenfions  he  was  informed  that  the  Spaniards  lent  to  Cuzco  had  vifited 
his  brother  Huafcar  in  his  confinement,  and  that  the  captive  prince  had  repre- 
sented his  wrongs  to  them  in  the  ftrongeft  light,  and  as  an  inducement  to  embrace 
his  caufe,  had  promifed  them  a  quantity  of  treafure  vaftly  fuperior  to  what  he  had 
engaged  to  pay  for   his  freedom.     Seeing    his  deftruction  inevitable,   if  the 
Spaniards  fliould  liften  to  this  propofal,  he  determined  to  facrifice  his  brother's 
life,  in  order  to  fave  his  own.     But  he  durfl  not  venture  on  fuch  a  meafure,  be- 
fore he  had  founded  the  fentiments  of  Pizarro  relative  to  it :  he  therefore  took 
occafion  to  tell  him,  that  his  officers  had  unadvifedly  killed  Huafcar,  a  circum- 
ftance  which  gave  him  much  uneafinefs.     Pizarro  anfwered  very  unconcernedly, 
that  it  was  the  fortune  of  war  for  fome  to  be  killed,  and  others  to  be  taken,  and 
treated  at  the  will  of  the  conquerors.     Satisfied  with  this  reply,  as  far  as  it  re- 
garded his  brother,  Atahualpa  ordered  him  to  be  inftantiy  difpatched  ;  and  that,    A.  D.  1535. 
like  his  other  commands,  was  executed  with  fcrupulous  punctuality  -f. 

Having  efcaped  this  danger,  Atahualpa  fondly  expected  to  be  foon  reftored  to 
his  liberty,  as  great  part  of  the  treafure  ftipulated  for  his  ranfom  was  now 
amafied,  and  his  fubjects  were  daily  bringing  it  in  from  different  parts  of  his 
dominions.  Pizarro  was  fenfible  that  the  whole  would  be  collected  in  a  (hort 
time  -,  but  either  in  compliance  with  the  impatience  of  his  foldiers,  whofe  avarice 
was  inflamed  by  feeing  fuch  heaps  of  gold  continually  expofed  before  their  eyes, 
or  in  order  that  he  might  ftill  have  fome  pretext  for  retaining  the  Inca  in  cultody, 
he  ordered  all  that  was  already  received  to  be  melted  down,  except  fome  pieces  of 
curious  workmanfhip,  referved  as  a  prefent  for  the  emperor  Charles.  The  next 
thing  that  occupied  the  general's  attention  was  the  divifion  of  the  booty,  and  in 
regard  to  that  he  was  a  good  deal  embarraffed.  The  foldiers  who  had  come  with 
Almagro  demanded  an  equal  (hare  in  the  Inca's  ranfom,  alledging  that  their  arrival 
had  forwarded  the  payment,  and  ftruck  terror  into  the  Peruvians,  who  otherwife 
might  not  have  obeyed  Atahualpa's  commands.  This  requeft  was  confidered  as  un-. 
reafonable ;  but,  in  order  to  appeafe  them,  Pizarro  declared  that  an  hundred,  thou- . 
faralpefos  fhouldbe  fet  afide  for  their  benefit.  After  deducting  this  fum,  and  thefifth 

*  Zarate,  lib.  ii,  c.  6.  +  Herrera,  dec.  III.  lib.  viii.  c.  5. 
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due  to  the  crown,  there  remained  one  million,  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thoufand  five  hundred  pefos,  to  Pizarro  and  his  followers  *.. 

The  feftival  of  Sr.  Jamts,  the  patron  faint  of  Spain,  was  the  day  chofcn  for 
the  divifion  of  this  vaftfum  ;  and  the  manner  of  conducting  it  ftrcmgly  marks 
that  ftrange  alliance  of  religion  and  avarice,  which  forms  lb  ftriking  a  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World.  Pizarro  began  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  fpoils  of  an  innocent  people,  procured  by  a  violation  of  the  moil 
facred  promifes,  and  at  die  expenfe  of  a  torrent  of  blood,  with  folemnly  im- 
ploring the  divine  afiiftance  to  enable  him  to  dojuftice  to  every  man  f.  The 
ipirit  of  fanaticilhi  only  can  occafion  fuch  inconfiftencies  in  human  conduit.  In 
this  diltribution  fome  regard  was. had  to  the  merit  of  the  fold,ers  •,  bur  all  received 
-a  greater  ium  than  ever  fell  to  the  fhare  of  private  men  engaged  in  military  fervice. 
The  dividends  of  Pizarro  and  his  officers  were  made  according  to  the  dignity  of 
their  rank. 

This  excefs  of  wealth  was  productive  of  numberlefs  diforders,  and  threatened 
the  conquerors  with  total  ruin.  Having  now  received  a  recompence  for  their  fer- 
vices  far  beyond  their  moft  fanguine  hopes,  many  of  the  foldiers  were  lb  impatient 
to  retire  from  fatigue  and  danger,  in  order  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  their  days 
in  their  native  country,  in  eafe  and  opulence,  that  they  demanded  their  difcharge 
with  clamorous  importunity.  This  difpofition  ill  Suited  the  ambitious  views  of 
-the  commanders,  and  Almagro  was  for  proceeding  in  the  ufual  way  to  enforce 
obedience  by  the  feverity  of  military  difcipline,  but  Pizarro  oppofed  him  : — ■ 
*'  Let  them  go,"  laid  he,  *'  they  cannot  more  effectually  ferve  us.  From  fuch  fol- 
lowers we  could  expect  neither  enterprise  in  action  nor  fortitude  in  fuffering  :  if 
not  mutinous  and  cowardly,  we  fhould  at  belt  have  indifferent  foldiers  here  j  at 
home,  and  in  the  colonies,  they  will  act  for  us  as  recruiting  officers  ;  for  when  it 
fhall  be  feen  that  private  foldiers  of  fo  -little  merit  as  they,  have  made  fuch  large 
fortunes,  we  fhall  not  long  want  better  men  to  fupply  their  places."  He  accord- 
ingly granted  leave  to  fuch  foldiers  as  chofeit  to  depart,  -and  permitted  above  fixty 
-of  them  to  accompany  his  brother  Ferdinand,  whom  he  lent  to  Spain  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  fuccefs,  and  the  emperor's  fhare  of  the  treafure  ;j\ 

The  Spaniards  having  thus  divided  among  them  the  treafure  collected  for 
the  Inca's  ranfom,  that  unfortunate  prince  urged  them  to  fulfil  their  promiie  of 
fetting  him  at  liberty  :  but  nothing  was  farther  from  the  thoughts  of  lizarro; 
who  had  only  amufed  his  captive  with  the  profpuct  of  freedojn,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  lend  his  authority  towards  collecting  the  wealth  of  his  dominions  ([. 
This  was  his  fole  view  in  bis  compact  with  Atahualpa  ;  and  having  now  accom- 
pltfhed  his  aim,  he  no  longer  regardtd  his  plighted  faith.  In  vain  did  the  Inca 
offer  to  lay  himfelf  under  the  ftricttft  obligations  to  uct  in  nothing  contrary  to  the 
■intereft  of  the  Spaniards •,  to  acknowledge  himfelf  the  vaflal  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  to  pay  a  regular  tribute,  and  to  receive  baptifm,  as  foon  as  his  under- 
ftanding  fhould  be  convinced  :  Pizarro  was  lecretly  forging  a  pretext  for  depriving 
nim  of  his  life,  at  the  very  time  he  hoped  to  be  replaced  on  his  throne. 

-    *  Herrera,  dec.  I  IF.   lib.  viii.   c.  6.  f  Id.  ibid.  •         \  Herrera, 

-«ec.  111.   lib.  viii.  c.  6.    Sarcilaflb,  lib.  i.  c.  38.    J|  Herrera,  dec.  IU.  lib.  viii.  c,  6. 
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Many  circumftances  confpired  in  prompting  Pizarro  to  this  action,  one  of  the   CHAP.  V III. 
moll  criminal  .and  atrocious  that  ftains  the  Spanifh  name,  amid  all  the  deeds  of    4~"7T/ 

n  A.  1J.   1  53  j. 

violence  committed  in  the  conqueft  of  the  New  World.  The  (trier,  attention 
with  which  it  was  necefiary  to  guard  a  prilbner  of  fuch  importance,  greatly  in- 
creafed  the  fatigue  of  military  duty,  and  occafioned  murmurs  among  the  fokliers: 
the  utility  of  keeping  him  longer  appeared  inconfiderable,  and  the  inconveniences 
great:  the  breach  of  promife  mu ft  excite  univerfal  indignation  in  the  Peruvians, 
who  would  affuredly  attempt  their  fovereign's  releafe  :  the  captive  monarch  him- 
felf  would  encourage  hi-  people  in  their  hoftile  defigns,  wlien  he  found  more  gen- 
tle methods  to  fail :  his  death,  which  would  throw  all  thjngs  into  confufion, 
fremed  effential  to  fix  the  Dominion  of  Spam  over  fuch  an  extent  of  country  *. 
As  a  further  motive.,  Almagro's  foldiers  were  ftill  diffatisfied  at  not  receiving  an 
equal  fhare  in  the  .rreafurc,  and  refufed  to  be  led  to  the  reduction  of  the  provinces. 
They  were  appreh:nfive,  that  as  long  as  Atahualpa  remained  a  prilbner,  Pizarro's 
.foldiers  would  apply  whatever  treafure  fhould  be  acquired,  to  make  up  what  was 
•wanting  of  thd  ftipulaffid  quantity  for  the  Inca's  ranfome,  and  under  that  pretext 
exclude  them  from  that  proportional  part  of  it  to  which  they  would  be  entitled 
by  their  fervicej:  they  therefore  infiftcd  that  the  Inca  fhould  be  put  to  death,  that 
.all  the  adventurers  in  Peru  might  thenceforth  be  on  an  equal  footing -,  and  on 
.this  they  infift-d  as  the  condition  of  their  obedience  -f. 

Meanwhile  the  generals  of  Atahualpa,  incenfed  at  finding  their  .prince  ifill  de- 
tained in  euftody,  under  frivolous  pretences,  propofed  to  fet  him  at  liberty  by- 
force  of  arms.  To  this  propofition  he  very  prudently  refuled  his  confent  ;  ad- 
monifhin^  them  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  not  to  have  recourfe  to  violence,  which 
would  en.  anger  his  life,  and  might  occafion  the  total  fubverfion  of  the  monarchy. 
In  obedience  to  him,  they  laid  afide  their  defigns  ;  but  the  riilcontent  which  ap- 
peared in  thc-ir  countenances,  excited  fufpicions  in  the  breafts  of  the  Spaniards, 
.and  Pizarro  either  was,  or  pretended  to  be  alarmed,  at  fome  rumours  of  forces 
:being  afiemblirig  in  the  diftant  provinces  of  the  empire.  Thefe  fears  and  fufpi- 
cions were  artfoKy  increafed  by  Pluiipillo,  one  of  the  Peruvians  whom  Pizarro 
had  earn  ied  to  Spain,  and  who  was  now  employed  as  interpreter-  Having  fixed 
his  affections  on  one  of  Atahualpa's  concubines,  and  feeing  no  profpeel:  of  grati- 
fying his  paftiun  during  the  lilt  of  that  prince,  he  artfullyendeavoured  to  fill  the 
-ears  of  the  Spaniards  with  accounts  of  his  fecret  defigns  and  preparations  J. 

The  reafons  furnifhed  by  all  thefe  different  motives  and  machinations  were  fure- 
ly  fufficient  ;to  induce  a  perfon  of  fo  little  principle  as  Pizarro  to  carry  his  defign 
againft  the  Inca's  life  into  execution;  but  hiftorians  have  mentioned  a  trivial  cir- 
.cumftance,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  haftened  the  fate  of  that  unfortunate  mo- 
.narch  Atahualpa,  during  his  confinement,  had  attached  himfelf  with  particular 
affection  to  Ferdinand  Pizarro  and  Hernando  Soto,  who  being  perfons  of  better 
.education,  and  more  polifhed  manners  than  the  rough  and  illiterate  adventurers 

*  Id.  ibid.  t  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  7.     Garcilaf.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  }  Herrera,  dec.  HI. 

lib.  viii.  c.  0. 
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with  whom  they  ferved,  treated  him  with  that  refpectful  attention  to  which,  he 
was  entitled  by  the  high  ftation  from  which  he  had  fallen.  Flattered  by  this  vo- 
luntary homage  from  perfons  of  fuch  eminence,  he  delighted  in  their  fociety,  and 
held  frequent  and  familiar  converlations  with  them  <  but  in  the  prefence  or  the 
general,  who  was  of  an  auflere  temper,  he  was  uneai'y  and  overawed.  The  mind 
naturally  defires  to  relieve  itl'elf  from  its  painful  feelings:  Atahualpa's  dread  was 
foon  mingled  with  contempt.  Among  all  the  European  arts,  he  admired  none 
ft)  much  as  the  power  or  conveying  ideas  by  writing  ;  and  he  had  long  deliber- 
ated with  himfelf,  whether  he  fhould  regard  it  as  a  natural  or  acquired  talent. 
In  order  to  determine  this  point,  he  defired  one  of  the  foldiers  who  guarded  him 
to  write  the  name  of  God,  which  lie  had  often  heard  mentioned,  upon  the  nail 
of  his  thumb  \  then  calling  another  foldier,  he  defired  to  know  what  thefe  cha- 
racters meant,  and  was  anlwered  "  God."  He  called  a  third  foldier,  and  to  his 
aftoniftiment,  received  the  fame  anfwer:  at  length  Pizarro  entered \  and  on  put- 
ting the  quellion  to  him,  he  blufbed,  and  with  fome  confufion  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  his  ignorance.  From  that  moment  Atahualpa,  whole  mind  eagerly 
laid  hold  of  this  circumftance  to  emerge  from  that  abatement  in  which  it  h ad- 
been  funk,  confidered  the  general  as  a  mean  perfon,  lefs  enlightened  than  his  own 
loldiers.  The  fame  feelings  which  led  him  to  feize  upon  this  circumftance,  de- 
prived him  of  the  caution  necefiary  to  conceal  the  fentiments  with  which  the  dif- 
covery  infpired  him.  Mortified  to  be  the  object  of  a  barbarian's  fcorn,  Pizarro 
determined  fuddenly  to  remove  the  caufe  of  his  uneafinefs,  by  a  facrifice  which 
policy  and  refentment  now  equally  confpired  to  demand  *. 

In  order,  however,  to  give  fome  colour  of  juftice  to  the  violent  action  which 
he  intended  to  commit,  and  that  he  might  not  ftand  fingly  refponfible  for  it, 
Pizarro  refolved  to  try  the  Inca  with  all  the  formalities  oblerved  in  the  criminal 
courts  of  Spain.  The  general  himfelf,  and  Almagro,  with  two  affidavits  were 
appointed  judges,  with  full  power  to  acquit  or  condemn  :  an  attorney-general 
was  felected  to  carry  on  the  profecution  in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  majefty  : 
counfellors  were  chofen  to  afiift  the  prifoner  in  his  defence  •,  and  clerks  were  or- 
dained to  record  the  proceedings  of  court.  Before  this  ftrange  tribunal,  a  charge 
Hill  more  extraordinary  was  exhibited.  It  confifted  of  various  articles,  many  of 
which  are  truly  abfurd  and  ludicrous  :  that  Atahualpa,  though  a  baftard,  had 
difpoffeffed  the  rightful  owner  of  the  throne,  and  ufurped  the  regal  power  ;  that 
he  had  put  his  brother  and  lawful  fovereign  to  death  ;  that  he  was  an  idolater, 
and  that  he  not  only  permitted,  but  commanded  the  offering  of  human  facri- 
fices  •,  that  he  had  a  great  number  of  concubines  ;  that  fince  his  imprifonment 
he  had  levied  taxes  and  tributes,  and  wafted  the  royal  treafures,  which  now  be- 
longed of  right  to  the  conquerors  ;  and,  laftly,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  ftir 
up  factions  and  rebellions  againft  the  Spaniards,  traitoroufly  inciting  his  fubjects 
to  take  up  arms  for  his  releafe. 

*  Garcllaflb,  lib.  i.  c.  38. 
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On  thefe  heads  of  accufation  was  the  fovereign  of  a  great  empire  tried  by  a  CHAP.  VIII. 
fet  of  banditti  who  had  invaded  his  dominions.  With  refpedt  to  eacli  of  the  ^""r^  ' 
articles  witncfles  were  examined  :  but  as  they  delivered  their  evidence  in  the 
Peruvian  dialect,  Philipillo  had  it  in  his  power  to  give  their  words  what 
turn  belt  fuited  his  malevolent  intentions  ;  and  as  the  judges  were  predetermined 
in  their  opinion,  the  evidence  was  judged  fufficient.  Atahualpa  was  pronounced 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  In  vain  did  the  Inca  object,  that  his 
judges  could  take  no  legal  cognizance  of  the  death  of  his  brother;  that  the 
taxes  which  he  had  levied,  and  the  wars  which  he  had  carried  on,  were  nothing  to 
the  Spaniards  ;  and  that  as  to  the  conspiracy  mentioned  in  the  impeachment,  the 
accufation  was  utterly  falfe  and  groundlefs.  He  called  heaven  and  earth  to  Wit-, 
nels  the  integrity  with  which  he  had  difcharged  his  engagements,  and  the  perfidy 
or  his  accufers,  and  defired  that  he  might  be  fent  over  to  Spain  to  take  his  trial 
before  the  emperor-,  but  little  regard  was  paid  to  his  remonltrances  :  pity  never 
touched  the  heart  of  Pizarro.  The  trial  was  laid  for  confirmation  before  Val- 
verde,  who  "  warranted  it  to  bejuft,"  and  Atahualpa  was  inftantly  led  to  exe- 
cution. To  complete  this  fcene  of  iniquity,  and  add  to  the  bitternefs  of  the  lail 
moments  of  the  unhappy  fufferer,  the  fame  perfon  who  had  juft  ratified  his  doom 
and  was  the  chief  inltrument  of  all  his  misfortunes  in  one  world,  offered  to 
open  to  him  the  gates  of  another,  by  converting  him  to  the  Chriftian  faith.  The 
moft  powerful  argument  which  Valverde  ufed  was  a  promife  to  mitigate  the 
punifhment  :  the  dread  of  death  extorted  from  the  trembling  victim  a  defire  of 
receiving  baptifm  :  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  accurfed  hands  of  the 
exulting  monk;  and  Atahualpa,  inftead  of  being  burnt,  was  ftrangled  at  the 
ftake  * ! 


CHAP.       IX. 

Continuation  of  the  Progrefs  of  the  Spanith   Arms  in  Peru   and  the  neighbouring  Countries,  from  the 
Execution  of  Atahualpa  to  the  Murder  of  Pizarro. 

TH  E  death  of  Atahualpa,  as  Pizarro  had  forefeen,  threw  the  Peruvian 
government  into  the  utmoft  diforder.  Ambitious  men  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire  afpired  to  independent  authority,  and  ufurped  jurifdiction  to  which 
they  had  no  right  -,  while  the  people,  in  leveral  provinces,  as  if  fet  free  from  the 
reftraints  of  law,  broke  out  into  the  wildeft  excelfcs.  The  very  frame  of  the 
conftitution  feemed  to  be  diffolved,  and  the  Spaniards  flattered  themfeives,  that 
they  fhould  met:  with  no  farther  refiftance  in  eftablifhing  their  unjuft  dominion. 
But  lymptoms  of  returning  union  foon  began  to  appear.     The  people  of  Cuzco, 

*  Za  ate,  lib.  ii.  c.  7.     Garcilaflj,  lib.  1.  c.  f>,  37,     Herrera,  dec.  III.  lib.  viii,  c.  6. 
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and  the  adjacent  country,  proclaimed  as  Inca,  Manco  Capac,  the  legitimate 
brother  of  their  late  ibvereign  Hualcar,  and  determined  to  lupport  him  with 
the  laft  drop  of  their  blood  againft  the  machinations  and  violences  of  their 
invaders. 

Pizarro  faw  the  ftorm  that  was  gathering,  and  took  the  moll  effectual  meafure 
for  diverting  its  force.  He  inverted  Toparpa,  one  of  the  ions  of  Atahualpa, 
with  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  and  caufed  all  public  bufinefs  to  be  trani  acted  in 
his  name.  The  next  ftep  neceffury  to  inl'nre  his  own  iuccefs,  and  counteract  the 
defigns  of  his  enemies,  was  to  gain  poii'efilon  of  the  capital,  and  lupprefs  the 
oppofite  faction,  before  it  had  gathered  fufficient  ftrength  to  maintain  the  refolu- 
tions  it  had  taken.  He  accordingly  fet  out  from  Caxamalca,  attended  by  the  new 
Inca,  after  having  fpent  feven  months  in  that  city  ;  during  which  time  he  had 
received  fuch  confiderable  reinforcements,  that  he  could  now  venture  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  part  of  the  country.  The  fame  of  Atahualpa's  ranfom  had 
operated  as  he  foretold.  No  fooner  did  the  foldiers,  to  whom  he  had  given  their 
difcharge,  reach  Panama,  and  difplay  their  riches  to  the  view  of  their  aftonifhed 
countrymen,  than  adventurers  crowded  from  that  and  all  the  neighbouring  fet- 
tlements  to  Peru  ;  and  Pizarro  began  his  march  towards  Cuzco  at  the  head  of 
five  hundred  men,  after  leaving  a  confiderable  garrifon  in  St.  Michael,  under 
the  command  of  Benalcazar  *. 

The  Peruvians  had  afiVmbled  large  bodies  of  troops,  in  order  to  oppofe  the 
progrefs  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  when  Pizarro  approached  near  the  valley  of 
Xauxa,  advice  was  brought  that  a  party  of  the  enemy  had  occupied  the  partes, 
and  feemed  refolved  to  difpute  his  march.  Advancing  a  few  miles  farther,  the 
plain  was  ken  covtTed  with  the  Peruvian  army  •,  a  fight  rather  formidable  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  confifted  either  of  frefh  levied  troops,  or  men  who  had  for  many 
months  been  funk  in  voluptuous  tranquillity,  and  were  now  fatigued  with  their 
journey,  and  the  prodigious  rains  which  had  lately  fallen.  Almagro  led  the  van  : 
he  approached  fo  near  as  to  hear  the  enemy's  revilings  •,  when  giving  way  to  his 
indignation,  he  attacked  them  with  great  impetuofity,  after  having  parted  a 
rapid  river,  in  defiance  of  all  oppofition.  Nothing  could  withftand  the  Spanifh. 
cavalry  :  the  Peruvians  were  confounded,  broken,  and  defeated,  before  the  rear 
could  come  to  fupport  the  main  body.  They  loft  great  numbers  in  the  flight, 
and  left  behind  a  confiderable  quantity  of  gold  and  other  booty  f .  In  this 
valley,  which  he  found  to  be  large,  fertile,  and  populous,  Pizarro  attempted 
to  found  a  colony,  which,  notwithstanding  all  thoie  advantages,  was  not  per- 
manent. 

While  the  general  was  thus  employed,  Soto  was  detached  with  fixty  horfe,  to 
make  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Cuzco  -,  to  clear  the  road  for  the  remainder  of  the 
army,  and  difcover  the  motions  of  the  Peruvians.  This  officer,  however,  was 
foon  convinced  of  the  danger  of  the  fervice  to  which  he  was  appointed.  Having 
received  intelligence  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  had  xortified  themfelves  at 

*  Herrera,  dec.  III.  lib.  viii.  c.  6,  f  Herrera,  dec.  Ill,  lib.  ix.  c.  4. 
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Curabayo,  with  a  refoknion  to  defend  that  pafs,  he  became  diffident  of  his  own  CHAP.  IX. 
ftrength,  and  lent  notice  of  his  fitnation  to  Pizarro,  defiring  that  the  Inca  might  ~^uf°^7,% 
join  him,  as  the  prefence  of  that  prince  might  pofllbly  fecure  the  purpofe  of  victory 
without  the  hazard  :  but  Toparpa  fell  fick  about  this  time,  and  died  ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  very  much  troubled  Pizarro,  as  it  deprived  him  of  all  hope  of 
fubjecling  the  Peruvians  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  under  colour  of  fupporting  the 
lawful  fovtrcign  *". 

Soto  was  now  obliged  to  place  his  dependence  entirely  on  his  own  conduct  and 
the  valour  of  his  troops.  The  Peruvians  had  cut  down  a  bridge  over  an  exceeding 
rapid  river,  that'  divided  them  from  the  Spaniards  :  to  ford  it  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  feemed  impracticable  ;  but  Soto,  without  regarding  the  violence  of  the 
ftream,  plunged  in  with  his  body  of  cavalry,  and  gained  the  oppofite  bank  in  fpite 
of  every  obitruction.  The  Peruvians  betook  themlelves  to  a  precipitant  flight,  and 
Soto  continued  thepurfuit,  notwithstanding  his  orders  to  advance  ilowly  -,  faying,  it 
would  be  folly  and  cowardice  to  adhere  fo  literally  to  order,  as  to  neglect  feizing 
an  important  advantage  which  could  not  be  forefeen  when  the  orders  were  ifTued. 
He  accordingly  purfued  his  march  along  the  great  road  of  Chinahayfo  to  the 
mountain  of  Beleacongo,  feven  leagues  from  Cuzco.  Here  that  body  of  the 
enemy  which  he  had  formerly  engaged,  refolved  to  make  a  laft  effort  ;  having 
fortified  a  difficult  pafs,  and  taken  every  meafure  that  feemed  necefiary  to  00- 
ftruct  the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards,  or  cut  them  off.  It  was  fhameful,  they 
faid,  to  fnffer  themfelves  to  be  driven  like  a  herd  of  deer,  before  fixty  ftrangers, 
whole  hopes  of  fuccefs  were  chiefly  founded  on  thepufillanimityof  their  antagonifts. 
The  prel'ent  opportunity  was  favourable  :  they  ought  to  ftrike  the  blow,  while 
the  Spanifh  horle  were  unable  to  act  on  account  of  the  rugged nefs  of  the  country. 

Soto  could  at  this  time  have  no  reliance  on  receiving  afliftance  from  Pizarro, 
who  was  employed  in  reducing  the  Yuanas  and  Yoyas  ;  he  therefore  repofed  his 
hopes  folely  in  the  vigour  and  celerity  of  his  motions,  deeming  it  not  impoffible 
to  repulle  the  enemy,  by  attacking  them  before  they  had  completed  their  works, 
or  werejoined  by  frefh  troops.  His  refolution,  however,  was  ifaggered  as  he  ad- 
vanced. The  whole  face  of  the  mountain  feemed  covered  with  armed  men,  and 
unexpected  difficulties  occurred  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  pafs.  As  a  far- 
ther dilcouragement,  the  Peruvians  began  to  pour  in  their  darts  and  arrows  upon 
the  Spaniards  with  more  regularity  than  ufual.  This  produced  murmurs  and 
difcontents  among  the  foldiers.  But  Soto,  at  once  to  quiet  thefe,  told  them,  That 
it  was  now  necefTary  to  conquer  or  die  :  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  cut  off  all 
poffibility  of  retreating,  without  being  expofed  to  the  moft  imminent  danger, 
accompanied  with  difgrace  ;  and  if  they  hefitated  a  moment,  the  fame  difficulty 
would  attend  their  advancing,  new  levies  being  continually  ioining  the  Peruvian 
army.  One  victory  more,  he  faid,  would  remove  every  obftacle  •,  and  the  fame 
valour  which  had  hitherto  proved  invincible  would  now  alio  infure  fuccefs,  if 
they  would  exert  it  as  became  true  Caftilians.     This  fpeech  infufed  new  life  and 

*  Id.  ibid. 
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COOK  I.  fpirit  into  the  troops  :  they  advanced  up  the  hill  with  undaunted  refolution,  amid 
mowers  of  the  enemy's  weapons  ;  cut  their  way  through  the  nanow  p;ls;  and  at 
laft  reached  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition.  Five  foldiers 
and  two  horfes  were  killed  in  the  attack,  and  eleven  men  and  fourteen  horfes 
wounded  *. 

This  lofs  was  confiderable,  out  of  fo  fmall  a  body  of  men,  yet  would  it  have 
been  a  cheap  price  for  victory,  had  it  been  complete.  But  the  Peruvians  ftill 
maintained  their  ground  ;  and  Soto  muft  have  been  under  the  neccllity  of  renew- 
ing the  combat  next  morning,  had  not  Almagro  feafonably  arrived  with  a  rein- 
forcement. Dejected  at  feeing  the  number  of  their  enemies  augmented  at  a  time 
v.  hen  they  were  preparing  for  fignal  vengeance,  and  hoped  to  deftroy  them  to  a 
man,  the  Peruvians  made  but  a  feeble  refinance  again  ft  the  united  forces  of  the 
two  commanders.  Pizarro  foon  after  joined  them,  and  the  whole  Spanifh  army 
marched  without  further  oppofuion  to  Cuzco,  of  which  they  took  quiet  pofirffion. 
The  booty  found  in  that  capital,  after  all  that  the  natives  had  carried  off  and  con- 
cealed, exceeded  in  value  what  had  been  received  as  Atahualpa's  ranlom.  But 
as  the  Spaniards  were  now  more  accuftomed  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  it  did 
not  excite  the  fame  furpriie.  It  was  not,  however,  collected  with  lefs  avidity. 
The  Spanifh  foldiers  immediately  fet  to  work  in  ftripping  the  gold  and  fdver  from 
the  walls  of  the  temples,  in  digging  up  the  veffels  of  the  fame  precious  metals 
concealed  in  the  graves,  or  buried  with  the  dead,  and  in  plundering  the  fhrines  of 
the  idols  f. 

Pizarro  no  fooner  found  himlelf  in  poffeflion  of  the  capital  of  Peru,  than  he 
prudently  invited  the  people  to  return  to  their  dwellings.  Many  accepted  of  the 
invitation  •,  and  even  the  Inca,  Manco  Capac,  refolved  to  vifit  Pizarro  in  perfon, 
and  acknowledge  the  fevereignty  of  his  Catholic  majefty,  on  condition  that  nei- 
ther he  nor  his  i'ubjects  fhould,  for  the  future,  be  molefted  in  their  perfons  or  pro- 
perties. Againft  this  mealure  his  council  ftrongly  remonftrated,  admonilhing 
him  not  to  confide  in  the  treacherous  Spaniards,  who  had  cruelly  put  his  brother 
to  death,  in  breach  of  the  moft  lolemn  engagements.  They  could  not,  however, 
divert  him  from  his  purpofe,  as  he  underftood  Pizarro  had  declared  him  the  right- 
ful heir  of  the  monarchy.  "  Can  we  imagine,"  laid  he,  "  that  the  Spaniards  will 
diveft  us  of  our  lawful  inheritance,  who  never  did  them  any  injury  •,  who,  inftead 
of  oppofing  their  entrance,  actually  refigned  every  thing  upon  their  fummons? — 
Let  us  go  in  a  peaceable  manner  ;  for  if  we  are  armed,  they  will  fufpect  our  in- 
tentions are  hoftile,  and  will  make  that  a  pretext  for  rcfufing  our  juft  demand. 
.  Avarice  lays  hold  of  the  flightell  occafion  to  gratify  its  rapacity.  Inftead  of  our 
arms,  let  us  carry  fuch  prefent*  with  us,  as  may  ferve  to  win  the  affections  of 
covetous  men,  and  pacify  the  difpleafure  of  offended  gods  :  let  us  collect  all  the 
gold,  and  filver,  and  precious  ftones  in  our  power,  and  by  this  offering  of  our 
wealth  take  away  the  temptation  to  injuftice  and  oppreOion. 

*  Herrera,   dec.  IIT.   lib.  ix.  c.  4.  f  Gomara,  c.  123. 
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*•  It  is  true,  the  ancient  power  of  our -kings  is  fallen,  but  dill  let  us  maintain 
<heir  integrity,  honour,  and  prudence;  and  -if  this  fhall  not  prevail  with  the 
.Spaniards  to  rcftore  to  us  our  empire,  we  may  then  ablblutely  conclude,  that  the 
prophecy  of  the  Inca,  our  father  and  predecelTor,  is  accompliihed  ;  that  our  mo- 
narchy is  to  be  tranflsted  to  ftrangers,  our  political  government  deftroyed,  and 
our  reign  abolifhcd.  If  the  Pachacama  has  ordered  thefe  things,  what  have  we 
to  do  but  to  fubmit  ?— Le'l  the  Spaniards  act  as  they  pleafe,  it  becomes  us  to 
.purfue  t-he  maxims  of  reafon  and  juftice*." 

This  fpeech  was  pronounced  with  great  pathos  and  energy,  and  drew  teari 
from  the  whole  affembly.  The  Peruvian  nobles  lamented  the  approaching  de- 
ftruction  of  the  empire,  but  prepared  to  obey  their  prince,  by  providing  every 
thing  neceffary  for  his  journey.  When  all  things  were  in  readinefs,  he  fet  out 
for  Cuzco,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  vaifals,  officers  of  his  army,  great 
lords  of  his  houfhold,  and  other  dependents.  His  courtiers  advifed  that  he 
might  be  carried  in  the  Hate- chair,  which  was  made  of  pure  gold,  and  wear  on 
his  temples  the  coloured  wreath,  peculiar  to  the  Incas  •,  but  he  replied,  that  thefe 
badges  of  royalty  ill  became  a  petitioner,  and  therefore  defired  to  be  carried  on 
a  common  litter.  He  was  met  by  the  Spaniards,  who  had  information  of  his 
defign,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  city.  Pizarro  received  him  with  the  ftrongefi 
marks  of  refpect  and  reverence,  and  caufed  him  to  be  crowned,  and  inverted 
with  the  imperial  enfigns,  in  the  Caffona  or  royal  palace,  with  all  the  folemnity 
and  ceremonies  obferved  by  the  Peruvians  on  the  inauguration  of  their  fove- 
reigns.  A  treaty  favourable  to  both  parties  was  concluded,  the  articles  of 
which  need  not  here  be  fpecified,  as  it  was  foon  broken  and  difregarded. 

Thefe  pacific  meafures  were  purfued,  becaufe  it  was  known,  that  forces  were  afiem- 
bling  both  in  the  fouthem  and  northern  provinces,  under  the  generals  Yrruminavi 
and  Quizquiz ;  and  alio,  becaufe  Pizarro  had  formed  a  plan  of  fettling  colonies  and 
founding  cities  upon  the  coaft,  which  he  could  not  execute  until  the  public  com- 
motions were  fubfided.  The  latter  of  thefe  generals,  incenfed  at  the  conceffions 
made  by  the  Inca,  and  the  power  affumed  by  a  few  hundreds  of  ftrangers  in  the 
centre  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  capital,  colle&ed  a  great 
army,  in  hopes  of  expelling  them  from  Peru,  and  of  recovering  the  an- 
cient dignity  and  independency  of  the  monarchy.  He  harangued  his  people 
with  great  vehemence-,  laid  before  them  the  fhameful  ufurpation  of  the  Spaniards; 
the  difgracefui  timidity  of  the  Inca  ;  the  danger  that  threatened  their  religion, 
laws,  lives  and  properties ;  the  dreadful  carnage  already  made  by  the  Spaniards ; 
their  infatiable  avarice  and  rapacity,  with  every  other  circumftance  that  could 
roufe,  inflame,  or  animate  men  in  Rich  a  fituation.  When  he  found  he  had  ex- 
cited a  fpirit  of  revenge  among  his  followers,  he  advanced  with  a  refolution  to 
attack  Cuzco.  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  having  information  of  his  defigns, 
marched  out  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  a  felect  body  of  horfe  and  foot.  They 
came  up  with  the  enemy  at  the  bridge  of  Aparima  ;   and  by  the  vigour  of  their 

*  Garcihflb,  lib.  ii. 
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BOOK  I.  firft  charge  put  the  Peruvians  in  confnfion  :  they  were  never  after  able  to  rally,. 
Vrv^J  but  were  flaughtered  in  heaps,  aimoft  without  refiltance.  Soto  continued  the 
'  ,*3*"  purfuit  as  far  asPrileus,  while  Pizarro  returned  triumphant  to  Cuzco,  in  full  ex- 
pectation that  the  enemy  would  not  venture  a  fecond  time  to  dilpute  the  capital 
with  the  Spaniards,  without  the  authority  of  the  Inca.  But  in  that  he  was 
miftaken.  Quizquiz  was  difconcerted,  but  not  difcouraged  by  his  defeat:  he 
Suddenly  afiembled  a  new  arm)-,  and  again  advanced  towards  Cuzco,  in  hopes  of 
furprifing  the  Spaniards  ;  but  Pizarro  having  intelligence  of  his  approach,  en- 
tirely difconcerted  his  meafures.  He  drew  out  his  troops  into  the  neighbouring 
plain,  where  the  cavalry  might  have  room  to  aft  in  conjunction  with  the  foot.. 
Another  battle  was  fought  with  the  fame  fortune.  Quizquiz  defifted  from  his 
purpofe,  and  Pizarro  had  leil'ure  to  purfue  his  deflgn  of  founding  colonics  on  the 
lea  coaft  *. 

While  thefe  things  were  tranfafting  in  Cuzco  and  its  neighbourhood,  Benal^ 
cazar,  governor  of  St.  Michael  was  not  idle.  Having  received  from  Panama 
and  Nicaragua  a  confiderable  body  of  recruits,  allured  by  the  fame  of  the  iiTN 
menle  wealth  of  Peru,  and  being  naturally  of  a  warlike  and  enterprifing  temper, 
he  reiolved  to  profit  by  his  frrength  ;  to  enlarge  his  (lock  of  riches  by  frefli 
acquifuions  •,  to  rival  the  glory  of  other  commanders  ;  and  by  finking  fome 
blow,  equally  important  and  unexpected,  to  have  his  name  diftinguifhed  among 
the  conquerors  of  the  New  World.  The  reduction  of  Quito,  where,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  natives,  Atahualpa  had  left  the  greater  part  of  his  treafure,  was  the 
enterprife  on  which  Benalcazar  had  fet  his  heart  •,  and  he  contrived  matters  with  Jo 
much  addrels,  that  the  council  of  St.  Michael  propofed,  that  he  lhould  under- 
take the  expedition.  He  was  not  long  in  complying  with  the  inclinations 
of  the  ma^iftrates.  Leaving  a  iuflkient  force  to  protect  the  infant  fettlement,  ha 
placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  hundred  and  forty  horfe  and  foot,  well  armed, 
and  marched  towards  Carrachabamba,  one  of.  the  interior  provinces.  Before  he 
i*ached  Zetopalta,  he  fuffered  incredible  hardships.  The  news  of  his  progreis 
foon  reached  Quito  •,  on  which  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  inhabitants  took  meafures 
to  conceal  their  wealth,  in  order  to  difappoint  the  Spaniards,  whofe  avarice  they 
detefted.  They  alfo  afiembled  forces  to  oppofe  their  progrefs,  under  Yrrumi- 
navi,  one  of  the  imperial  generals,  who  repreiented  in  the  ftrongeft  light  the  dan- 
ger that  threatened  them. 

The  firft  ftep  taken  by  this  commander  was  to  difpatch  a  body  of  troops  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  Spaniards,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zcropalta.  With- 
out knowing  any  thing  of  this  matter  Benalcazar  was  advancing  with  thirty  hori'e 
towards  Tombebamba,  when  he  met  the  Peruvian  detachment  on  the  road,  and 
obliged  it  to  retire  with  precipitation  to  the  main  body.  Benalcazar  refided  eight 
days  atTombebambi,  in  the  courfeof  which  he  received  a'mbafiadofs  from  the  peo- 
ple of  the  provinces  called  Canaries,  defiling  an  alliance  with  the  Spaniards,  in 
order  to  revenge  the  cruelties  committed   by  the  friends  of  Atahualpa,  in  then 

■   Wixxd'S,  dec.  IV..  lib,  i.  c.  3,  4. 
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©ountry,  during  the  late  civil  commotions.  Their  requeft  was  readily  granted, 
and  Benalcazar  exhorted  them  to  raife  forces  immediately,  in  order  to  affift  in  the 
defigns  formed  againft  Quito.  Advice  of  thefe  particulars  was  foon  carried  to 
that  city,  where,  after  conl'ulting  their  oracles,  offering  facrifices,  and  praying 
to  be  delivered  from  perpetual  flavery  and  deftru&ion,  it  was  agreed  in  council,  by 
the  commanders  and  priefts,  to  raife  an  army  of  fifty  thou! and  men,  and  vigor- 
oufiy  to  oppofe  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile  Benalcazar  was  no  lefs  diligent  and  active.  He  detached  Ruyz. 
de  Diaz  with  a  party  of  horfe  to  gain  information  of  the  country,  and  recon- 
noitre the  enemy's  dilpofition.  This  party  was  foon  attacked,  and  furrounded 
by  a  body  of  the  enemy  placed  in  ambufh  by  Yrruminavi.  The  Spaniards 
fought  with  great  refolution,  and  made  dreadful  carnage  ;  but  they  mult  at  laft 
have  funk  under  the  weight  of  fuperior  numbers,  had  not  one  of  the  foldiers, 
by  an  extraordinary  effort,  broke  through  the  Peruvians,  and  carried  advice  ta 
Benalcazar  of  the  danger  of  Diaz  and  his  detachment.  Leaving  a  fin  all  body 
for  the  defence  of  his  quarters,  Benalcazar  flattened  to  the  afliftance  of  this  brave 
ofiker,  whom  he  found  gallantly  fighting  amid  heaps  of  flaughtered  Peruvians. 
But  the  enemy  were  neither  difcouraged  by  their. lofs,  nor  by  the  arrival  of  BenaU 
cazar  :  on  the  contrary,  their  fury  was  exalted  •,  they  redoubled  their  exertions, 
and  appeared  determined  to  perifh  or  to  conquer,.  Fatigue  and  the  approach  of 
evening,  however,,  obliged  the  combatants  at  laft  to  feparate,  as  if  by  mutual- 
confent ;  the  Peruvians  all  the  while  denouncing  vengeance,  and  boafting  thac 
the  Spaniards  would  find  a  different  kind  of  refiftance  in  their  approaches  to  Quito, 
from  what  they  had  met  with  at  Caxamaka. 

Benalcazar,  who,  in  this  battle,  had  acted  the  part  of  an  able  commander  as 
•well  as  of  a  brave  foldier,.  fpent  part  of  the  night  in  refrefhing  his  troops, 
while  the  enemy  were,  employed  in  making  fuch  fortifications  as  they  thought 
would  be  fufficient  to  enable  them  to  refiftthe  power  of  the  Spaniards.  Of  this 
Benalcazar  had  notice  ;  and  as  the  obftinaxe  courage  which  the  Peruvians  had 
fhewn  in  the  late  engagement  left  him  little  hope  that  he  fhouki  be  able  to  force 
their  entrench ments,  he  refolved  to  try  the  effects  of  policy,  and  while  the  dark- 
nefs  of  night  concealed  his  motions,  to  take  the  route  of  Chima  and  Turbas.  An 
Indian  offered  to  be  his  guide,  and  to  conduct  him  by  a  fafe  road,  through  which 
fie  fhould  entirely  elude  the  enemy  ;  but  fcarce  had  he  marched  a  league,  when  he 
was  overtaken,  and  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Peruvian  army. 
At  the  fame  time  Yrruminavi  had  detached  a  body  of  men  to  occupy  the  pafles, 
and  dig  pits,  which  he  ordered  to  be  covered  with  grafs,  as  traps  for  the  cavalry. 
The  action  was  fuftained  in  the  rear  by  thirty  horfe,  while  Benalcazar,  with  the 
reft  of  the  troops,  ftruggled  hard  to  gain,  a  neighbouring  eminence.  This  he 
arcomplifned  after  much  difficulty,  and.  then  feat  affiftance  to  the  cavalry  in  the. 
rear.  There  the  battle  raged  for  fome  time  ;  but  at  length  the  enemy,  concluding, 
that  the  pits  ordered  to  be  dug  were  finifhed,  drew  off",  and  wheeled  with  oreat 
velocity  to  the  front.  The  confequences  of  this  ftratagem  muff  have  proved  . 
very  fatal  to  the  Spaniards,  had  it  not  been:  ciifcovered  by  a  deferttr  to  Benak 
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cazar,  who  immediately  refolved  to  quit  the  direct  toad,  and  purfue  his  march 
over  the  top  of  forne  fleep  hills. 

When  the  Peruvians  obferved  this  movement,  they  were  much  difpinted  and 
difconeerted,  not  doubting  but  the  Spaniards  were  protected  by  tome  divinity, 
who  revealed  all  the  ftratagems  contrived  againft  them.  They  infifted  that  thew 
general  mould  make  immediate  propofals  of  peace  ;  but  Yrruminavi  laboured  to 
convince  them,  that  it  was  better  to  perifli,  like  brave  men,  with  their  i words  in 
their  hands,  than  to  become  the  flavifh  dependents,  on  an  infolent,  cruel,  and 
rapacious  enemy,  who  paid  no  regard  to  the  mod  folemn  engagements,  but 
wantonly  violated  the  rights  of  religion,  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  the  ties  of 
humanity.  Their  refentment  was  again  roufed  by  his  eloquence,  and  they 
marched  in  puriuit  of  the  Spaniards  5  but  Benalcazar  arrived  fafe  at  the  ftately 
palace  of  Riobamba,  before  the  enemy  came  up  with  him.  Thence  he  lallied 
•out  with  thirty  horfe,  and  obliged  the  Peruvians  to  fly  for  fhelter  to  the  moun- 
tains. They  again,  however,  came  down  at  the  perfuafion  of  their  general,  and 
feemed  determined  to  difpute  every  inch  of  the  road  to  Quito. 

After  reding  twelve  days  at  Riobamba,  Benalcazar  relumed  his  march,  and 
was  joined  in  a  fhort  time  by  a  body  of  his  new  allies  the  Canaries,  who  con- 
gratulated him  very  cordially  on  his  late  vi&ories,  and  allured  him  of  their  en- 
deavours to  render  the  ifiue  of  the  expedition  as  fortunate  as  the  beginning. 
They  were  averfe  to  all  pacific  overtures  ;  but  the  Spanifh  general,  that  he  might 
have  nothing  to  reproach  himfelf  with,  in  cafe  of  any  untoward  accident,  made 
very  equitable  propofals  to  the  Peruvians.  They  were  reje&ed,  however,  with 
fcorn,  by  Yrruminavi,  who  now  occupied  the  banks  of  a  river  over  which  the 
Spaniards  had  to  pafs.  From  that  poll  he  was  driven  with  great  (laughter. 
But  the  Spaniards,  though  always  fuccefsful,  were  exhaufted  with  continual 
ficrhtin»  :  Benalcazar,  therefore,  fent  an  Indian  with  a  crofs  in  his  hand  to  en- 
deavour to  procure  a  cefiation  of  hoftilities.  Many  of  the  Peruvians  were 
ready  to  embrace  the  overture,  when  Yrruminavi  again  interpofed,  and  by  his 
inflammatory  eloquence  revived  the  dying  fparks  of  refentment  and  vengeance. 
They  all  refolved  to  die  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  Spaniards  :  they  honoured  their 
leader  with  the  title  of  Atundapo,  or  great  lord  ;  and  in  the  firft  tranfports  of 
their  fury,  they  murdered  the  mefienger,  and  broke  in  pieces  the  crofs  *. 

The  Peruvians  to  a  man  were  now  bent  on  oppofing  the  advances  of  the 
Spaniards  to  Quito.  They  made  perpetual  attacks,  and  kept  Benalcazar  in 
alarm  night  and  day,  though  they  were  nor  able  to  obftruct  his  progrefs  till 
he  came  to  a  pafs  near  that  city,  which  they  had  fortified  with  all  the  fkill  they 
poflefled  in  the  military  art.  Several  deep  trenches  had  there  been  dug,  and 
divers  little  baftions  filled  with  archers,  were  erected  ;  but  the  hope  of  poflefiing 
the  immenfe  riches,  faid  to  be  contained  in  the  capital  of  the  province,  fo  in- 
flamed the  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  that  they  pufhed  the  attack  with  more  than 
human  valour  -,  carried  all  the  works  at  the  firft  aflault,  and  obliged  the  enemy 

*  Herwa,  dec.  III.  lib.  x.  c.  5, 
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to  take  fhelter  in  Quito.     Convinced  that  he  could  not  maintain  his  ground  in    CHAP.  IX. 

that  city,  Yrruminavi  ufed  his  utmoft  influence  with  the  inhabitants  to  retire  to    )T~n'~    J 

the  mountains,  and  there  watch  the  firft  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  the 

enemy,  when  lulled  in  fecurity  and  intoxicated  with  profperity.     They  in  general 

obeyed  his  advice  :  three  hundred  families,  however,  having  refolved  to  rely  on 

the  humanity  of  the  conquerors,  fo  great  was  his  detcftation  of  the  Spaniards, 

and  his  dread  that  his  countrymen  might  be  induced  to  fubmit  to  their  yoke,  .that 

he  ordered  all  thole  innocent  people  to  be  rmffacred,  and  their  houfes  levelled  with 

the  ground  !      In  confequence  of  this  retreat,   Benalcazar  was  permitted  to  enter 

Quito  without  oppofition,  with  his  victorious  army.     But  there,  to  the  inexpref- 

fible  grief  and  diiappointment  of  the  foldiers,  after  all  the  dangers  and  fatigues • 

they  had  undergone,    none  of  the  vaft  taalure  of  which  fame   had  fpoke  fo 

loudly  was  to  be  found  ;   and  on  the  ftricteft  inquiry  among  the   natives,   no. 

other  anfwer  could  be  obtained,    but  that  Yrruminavi  had  concealed  it  in  fome 

place  unknown  to  them,  and  that  great  riches  were  carried  off  by  the  families 

who  had  fled  to  the  mountains  *, 

But  Bennlcazar's  expedition  was  by  no  means  void  of  advantage,  though  he 
was  difappointed  in  regard  to  its  principal  object.  It  broke  the  power  of  the 
Peruvians  in  a  quarter  where  it  was  moft  formidable,  and  eftablifhed  the  jurif- 
dicfion  of  Pizarro  over  a  province  where  it  would  otherwile  have  been  difputed 
by  a  dangerous  invader,  alio  allured  by  the  fame  of  the  treafures  of  Quito. 
Pedro  de  Alvarado,  who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fb  eminently  in  the  conqueft 
of  Mexico,  and  who  had  obtained  the  government  of  Guatimala  as  a  reward  for 
his  fervices,  was  induced  by  the  report  of  the  inexhauftible  wealth  of  Peru  to 
equip  an  armament  for  invading  that  empire,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  privileges 
granted  to  Pizarro  and  Almagro.  He  had  with  regret  beheld  himfelf  fecond  to 
Cortez  in  the  former  expedition  ;  but  he  hoped  to  render  himfelf  equal,  if  not 
fuperior  to  Pizarro  in  the  fecond  :  and  to  his  own  experience  in  the  art  of  war  he 
joined  the  afllftance  of  fome  of  the  beft  officers  and  moft  approved  foldiers  of  the 
age.  The  purpofe  of*the  expedition,  and  the  high  reputation  of  the  com- 
mander, made  volunteers  refort  to  his  ftandard  from  every  quarter.  He  em- 
barked with  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  upwards  of  two  hundred  were  of  fuch 
diffinction  as  to  ferve  on  horfeback,  and  after  failing  thirty  days,  arrived  off  Cape 
St.  Francis,  when  perceiving  his  foldiers  fickly,  and  the  horfes  afflicted  with 
fuch  difeafes  as  would  render  them  unfit  for  fervice,  he  landed  in  the  bay  of  . 
Caraques,  harangued  his  troops,  nominated  his  officers,  and  fent  the  provifions 
by  fea  to  Puerto  Viejo,  while  the  army  marched  thither  by  land  ;  the  pilot  be- 
ing ordered,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fail  along  the  coaft  of  Peru,  to  the  extremity  of 
Pizarro's  government,  to  make  the  neceflary  charts,  obferve  the  foundings  and 
harbours,  and  fet  up  marks  of  taking  formal  poifeflion  of  the  country  f. 

From  this  circumftance  it  fhould  feem,  that  Alvarado  had  no  direct  purpofe  of 
invading  the  jurifdiction  of  Pizarro-,  but  the  exaggerated  accounts  which  he  re- 

*  Herrera,  -dec.  IV.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  f  Herrera,  dec.  IV. 

lib.  i.  c.  1. 
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EOOK  I.  received  at  Puerto  Vkjo  of  the  incredible  wealth  of  Quito  fo  much  inflamed  the 
avarice  of  his  troops,  that  he  was  obliged  to  undertake  an  expedition  againft  that 
city,  in  order  to  gratify  them.  He  accordingly  attempted  to  march  imme- 
diately thither  by  following  the  courfe  of  the  river  Quayquil,  and  crolTing  the 
ridge  of  the  Andes  cowards  its  head.  But  in  this  tedious  and  perilous  route, 
one  of  the  moft  impracticable  in  all  America,  his  troops  fuffercd  fo  much  from 
famine  and  fatigue,  that  great  part  of  them  perifhed,  before  he  reached  the  plain 
of  Quito  ;  and  there  to  his  aftonifhment,  he  met  a  body,  not  of  Indians  but  of 
Spaniards,  drawn  up  in  hoftile  array  againft  him. 

Pizarro  havino-  received  intelligence  of  Alvarado's  armament,  and  its  deftina- 
tion,  had  detached  Almagro  with  a  confiderable  force  to  oppoie  this  formidable 
invader  of  his  jurifdiction.  Almagro  was  joined  by  Benalcazar  and  his  victori- 
ous party,  betore  the  arrival  of  Alvarado  ;  who,  difcouraged  by  the  hardfhips 
he  had  already  fuftained,  and  fenfible  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  expofed,  in 
the  prefent  exhaufted  ftate  of  his  troops,  was  perfuaded  to  liften  to  terms  of  ac- 
A.  D.  1534.  commodation.  It  was  accordingly  ftipulated,  at  an  interview  with  Almagro  in 
Riobamba,  that  Alvarado  fhould  leave  fuch  of  his  men  as  chofe  to  remain  in 
Peru,  and  return  to  his  own  government,  on  receiving  an  hundred  thoufand  pefoes 
to  defray  the  expence  of  his  armament  *.  The  greater  part  of  his  troops  en- 
tered into  the  fervice  of  Pizarro ;  who  was  thus  ftrengthened,  by  an  invafion 
which  threatened  his  ruin. 

Soon  after  this  fortunate  event,  advice  was  leceived  of  the  fafe  arrival,  and 
fuccefsful  negociation  of  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  in  Spain.  The  immenie  quantity 
of  treafure  which  he  imported,  filled  not  only  that  kingdom,  but  all  Europe  with 
aftonifhment.  He  was  received  by  the  emperor  with  the  attention  due  to  the 
bearer  of  a  prefent  fo  rich  as  to  exceed  any  idea  that  the  Spanifh  court  had  yet 
formed  concerning  the  wealth  of  the  New  World,  His  brother  Francis  was 
created  Marquis  of  Atabilos ;  his  authority,  as  governor  of  Peru,  was  con- 
firmed, with  new  powers  and  privileges,  and  the  addition  of  feventy  leagues,  ex- 
tending along  the  coaft  to  the  fouthward  of  the  territory  granted  in  his  former 
patent.  On  Almagro  was  bc-ftowed  the  title  of  Adelantado,  with  jurifdiction  over 
two  hundred  leagues  of  country,  under  the  name  of  New  Toledo,  ftretching  be- 
yond the  louthcrn  limits  of  the  province  allotted  to  Pizarro,  then  called  New 
Caftile.  Ferdinand  himfelf  was  admitted  into  the  military  order  of  St.  Jago  ; 
was  univerfally  carefied  ;  and  many  perfons  ot  diftinction  prepared  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Peru,  inftead  of  engaging  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  where  nothing  was 
to  be  earned  but  honours  f . 

On  receiving  intelligence  that  he  had  obtained  the  royal  grant  of  an  indepen- 
dent government,  Almagro  attempted  to  make  himieh  mailer  of  Cuzco  from  a 
perfuafion  that  it  lay  within  his  boundaries.  Juan  ant.  Gonzalo  Pizarro  pre- 
pared to  oppofe  him :  both  parties  were  fupportcd  b)  powerful  adherents,  and 

»  Id.  ibid.     Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  10.  t  Herrera,  dec.  IV.  lib.  i.  c.  5.     Zarate, 

lib.  iii.  c.  3. 
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the  difpute  was  on  the  point  of  being  terminated  by  the  fword,  when  the  oeneral 
himfelf  arrived  in  the  capital.  This  fortunate  circumftance  prevented,  at  that 
time,  an  open  rupture.  By  a  judicious  mixture  or"  firmnefs  and  flexibility,  which 
he  manifefted  in  his  remonftrances  with  Almagro  and  his  partizans,  Pizarro  made 
fuch  an  impreffion  on  dieir  minds  as  brought  about  a  frefh  reconciliation.  All 
the  articles  in  their  original  contract  were  confirmed  with  the  fame  facred  folem- 
nities  as  formerly  •,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Almagro  fhould  attempt  the  conqueff 
of  Chili,  which  affi:  redly  lay  wichin  his  grant,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  country 
no  lefs  rich  than  Peru; 

As  foon  as  this  difpute  was  fettled  Pizarro  marched  back  to  the  countries  on  the 
fea  coaft,  and  as  ever)  thing  was  now  in  tranquillity,  he  applied  himielf  with  that 
ptrfevering  ardour  which  diftinguifhes  his  character,  to  introduce  a  form  of  regu- 
lar government  into  the  extenfive  provinces  lubjedt  to  his  jurifdiclion.  He  dis- 
tributed the  country  into  various  diftricts :  he  appointed  proper  mao-iftrates  to 
prefidein  each  ;  and  ill  qualified  as  he  may  feem  by  his  education  or  habits  of  life 
for  fuch  a  tafk,  he  eftablifhed  many  judicious  regulations  concerning  the  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice,  the  collection  of  the  royal  revenue,  the  working  of  the  mines, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  Indians.  He  alio  founded  the  city  of  Lima,  which  he  de- 
fined to  be  the  capital  of  his  government,  on  the  banks  of  a  fmall  river,  that 
runs  througii  a  valley  of  the  fame  name  with  the  fettlement,  fix  miles  diftant  from 
Calloa,  the  molt  commodious  harbour  in  rhe  South  Sea;  and  under  his  inflection, 
the  buildings  advanced  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  Lima  foon  affumed  the  form 
of  a  city,  and  gave  even  in  its  infancy  fome  prefages  of  its  future  grandeur  -f. 

While  Pizarro  was  thus  employed,  Almagro  was  profecuting  his  expedition  to 
Chili,     Before  he  Set  out,  he  defired  the  Inca  to  appoint  two  Peruvians  of  diftinc- 
tion  to  accompany  him,  in  order  to  difpofe  the  minds  of  the  natives  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  SpanUh  forces.     In  confequence  of  this  requeff,  Manco  Capac 
ordered  his  brother  Topa,  and  the  high  prieft  Vilehoma  to  execute  that  commif- 
fion  •,  perfons  whofe  exalted  dignity  would  not  only  give  them  confequence  with 
the  Indians,    but  whole  abfence  from   Cuzco  would  remove  all  grounds  of 
jealoufy  from  the  Spaniards,  the  high  prieft  being  of  an  intriguing  and  turbulent 
difpofition.     Ahr.agro,  v»  hofe  courage  and  liberality  endeared  him  to  the  foldiers 
was  attended  in  this  expedition  by  five  hundred  and  feventy  Spaniards,  and  a 
great  number  of  Indians,  both  for  burden  and  war.     That  all  his  followers 
might  be  properly  furnifhed  with  neceffaries,  he  lent  them  what  money  they  re- 
quired, taking  only  their  notes  for  the  repayment  of  it  out  of  the  booty  which 
fhould  be  acquired  by  the  enterprife.     During  a  tedious  march  of  two  hundred 
leagues,  he  was  well  accommodated  by  the  natives,  who  paid  the  greateft  regard 
to  the  Inca's  command,  and  fupplied  the  foldiers  with  abundance  of  provifions- 
but  on  reaching  the  barren  country  of  Charcas,  fatigue  and  hunger  produced  difcon- 
tents  among  rhe  troops,  which   determined  Almagro  to  proceed  immediately  to 
Chili.     The  auxiliary  Indians  in  his  army  remonftrated  on  che  danger  and  dif- 
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Acuity  of  the  defign  ;  acquainting  him,  that  the  journey  muft  be  purfued  either 
over  the  high  mountains  of  the  Andes,  which  at  that  feaibn  were  covered  with 
fnow,  and  fo  intenfely  cold  that  no  Indian  could  fupport  the  rigour  of  the  cli- 
mate, or  through  a  fandy  defert  along  the  coaft,  where  the  excefiive  heat  of  the 
fun  beams,  reflected  from  the  fand,  and  the  want  of  water  would  hazard  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  the  army.  Thefe  difficulties,  however,  were  not  Efficient  to 
check  the  ardour  of  Almagro,  inflamed  by  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  riches 
of  the  country  he  was  preparing  to  invade.  He  chofe  to  climb  the  Andes,  as  a 
Shorter  route,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  his  SpaniSh  troops  ;  but 
he  was  foon  convinced  of  the  rafhnefs  of  the  attempt.  The  cold  was  lo  intenfe, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Indians,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards  perifhed 
in  thole  dreadful  mountains,  and  many  of  the  furvivors  loll  the  ule  of  their 
fingers  and  toes.  At  laft  the  adelantado  with  the  remainder  of  his  army, 
having  conquered  every  difficulty  which  cold,  fatigue,  and  famine  could 
throw  in  their  way,  reached  the  fertile  plains  of  Chili,  where  they  were  hofpitably 
entertained  by  the  benevolent  natives,  and  forgot  their  paft  mileries  in  the  hopes 
of  pillaging  their  benefactors. 

During  his  flay  in  this  terreftrial  paradife,  Almagro  received  fo  many  rich 
prefents  as  induced  him  to  cancel  the  notes  of  his  Soldiers,  and  confirmed  all  the 
accounts  he  had  received  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  He  congratulated  himfelf 
on  the  valuable  grant  made  to  him  by  the  court,  and  determined  immediately  to 
fubdue  the  provinces  of  Purrumanca,  Antielli,  Pinca,  Conqui,  and  other  in- 
terior countries,  which  did  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Inca.  With 
this  view,  he  recommended  to  prince  Topa,  to  affemble  as  many  Indians  as  pof- 
fible,  in  order  to  fupport  the  Spaniards,  and  with  the  united  forces  he  advanced 
towards  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Chili.  In  his  march,  he  had  feveral  fharp 
encounters  with  the  natives,  whom  he  found  very  different  from  the  people  of 
Peru,  both  in  their  fpirit  and  bodily  constitution.  Intrepid,  hardy,  and  inde- 
pendent, they  difputed  every  inch  of  ground  with  obftinacy,  and  advanced 
to  the  attack  with  more  determined  fiercenefs,  than  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto 
difcovered  in  any  American  nation.  Almagro,  however,  continued  to  penetrate 
into  the  country,  and  had  Subdued  feveral  provinces,  when  his  thoughts  were 
Suddenly  turned  towards  another  quarter. 

Ferdinand  Pizarro  was  by  this  time  returned  to  Peru,  and  an  officer  who 
arrived  with  a  reinforcement  to  Almagro,  brought  him  the  emperor's  commiflion 
A.  D.  1536.  appointing  him  governor  of  New  Toledo,  and  defining  the  limits  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion. By  that  commiflion  it  appeared  incontcftible,  that  Cuzco  lay  within  the 
limits  of  the  adelantado's  government.  On  this  difcovery,  fo  propitious  to  his 
wifhes,  and  which  confirmed  the  juftice  of  his  former  claim,  Almagro  reSoived,  by 
the  advice  of  his  officers,  to  return  immediately  to  Peru,  and  wreit  the  feat  of  his 
power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pizarros,  hoping  that  the  fouthern  provinces  would 
fubmit  when  once  he  Should  be  in  poficflion  of  the  capital.  As  the  foldiers  had  not 
yet  forgot  their  Sufferings,  from  cold  and  famine,  on  the  fummits  of  the  Andes, 
he  now  determined  to  march  through  the  fandy  plains  along  the  coaft,  where  he 
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hardly  fuffcred  lefs  from  heat  and  drought,  calamities  of  a  different  kind,  not- 
withstanding all  his  attention  to  provide  a  inpply  of  water,  by  ordering  it  to  be 
carried  in  leather  bottles  on  the  backs  of  the  Indian?.  No  fooner  had  he  pafTed 
the  defart,  than  he  received  intelligence  which  made  him  haften  his  march,  and 
convinced  him  of  the  propriety  of  the  meaiure  he  had  taken :  he  was  informed 
that  the  Peruvians  were  in  arms,  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  and 
that  they  were  on  the  point  of  recovering  pofieffion  of  Cuzco,  which  the  Inca 
had  long  befieged,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  his  beft  troops  *. 

A  variety  of  caufes  contributed  to  rouie  the  Peruvians  to  an  attempt  to  free 
themfelves  from  the  yoke  of  their  oppreifors.  The  chief  of  thele  was  the  dila- 
torinefs  of  Pizarro  to  execute  the  articles  of  agreement  with  the  Inca,  to  reinftate 
him  in  his  throne  and  authority.  On  this  head  Manco  Capac  made  frequent 
remonftrances,  but  was  always  amufed  with  frefh  excufes  and  pretexts.  Pie  had 
fufficient  penetration  to  dive  into  the  bottom  of  fuch  conduct  •,  and  perceivino-  that 
the  Spaniards  not  only  evaded  the  performance  of  their  engagements,  but  that 
he  would  be  detained  aprifoner,  in  cafe  he  refufed  iubmiffion  to  whatever  Pizarro 
thought  fit  topropofe,  he  difTembled  his  refentment,  and  waited  patiently  for  ari 
opportunity  to  make  his  efcape,  and  rouie  his  fubjedb  to  arms.  After  feveral 
unmcefsful  attempts  for  this  purpofe,  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  enabled  him. 
to  complete  his  defign. 

Ferdinand  Pizarro,  during  his  negociation  in  Spain,  had  promifed  the  em- 
peror a  large  remittance  from  Peru,  befides  all  the  treafure  he  had  carried,  in 
return   for  the  honours  and  grants  conferred  upon  his  family.     The  general 
however,  was  of  opinion,  that  he  had  already  fuffkiently  paid  for  all  the  im- 
perial favours,  and  that  he  and  his  foldiers  were  juftly  entitled  to  the  remaining 
wealth,  as  the  reward  of  their  toils  and  fufferings  :  he  therefore  told  his  brother, 
when  informed  of  his  promife  to  the  emperor,  that  he  had  conqured  Peru  at  his  - 
own  expence,  without  any  affiftarrce  from  the  court ;  that  he  had  already  remitted 
a  vaft  fum  of  money  ;    that  Peru  was  now  drained  of  its  fuperfiuous  trea- 
fure, the  remainder  being  employed  in  building  cities,  planting  colonies,  and 
other  eftablifhments  to  fecure  the  conqueft  ;  all  which  would  redound  in  time  to 
the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  the  intereft  of  the  government,  but  that  it  was 
fufficient,  at  prefent,  for  the  infant  fettlements  to  maintain  themfelves.    Thefe  he 
knew  to  be  the  fentiments  of  his  people  in  general,  and  was  not  willing  to  dii- 
pleale  them  by  an  unfeafonable  contribution  •,  but  as  his  brother  Ferdinand  con- 
tinued to  urge  him  on  the  fubjecf,  he  imprudently  conferred  on  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Cuzco,  in  order  to  get  free  from  his  importunities,  without  laying  him 
under  any  reftriclions  in  regard  to  the  railing  of  money. 

Ferdinand  immediately  took  poffeffion  of  his  government,  with  a  full  refolu- 
tion  to  make  good  his  engagements  to  the  court,  whatever  might  be  the  confe- 
quence.  As  a  firft  expedient,  he  offered  to  reftore  the  Inca  to  his  dignity, 
provided  a  prefent  of  fufficient  value  was  made  to  the  king  of  Spain,  whofe 

*  Hirrera,  dec.  IV.  lib.  ii.  c.  i.  lib.  iii.  c.'i.  lib.  iv.  c.  I.     Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  i. 
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nrceliides  made  fuch  a  ftipulation  neStffary,  and  the  better  to  convince  him  of 
the  fincerky-of'his  Hitenaons,  he  removed  that  unfortunate  prince  to  the  royal 
palace,  and  ordered  him  to  be  treated  with  all  die  honours  due  to  the  fovercign 
or  l\-\  u.  The  deceit  took  :  die  Inca,  pcrfuaded  that  he  Ihould  regain  his  loft  autho- 
rity, dilpatched  expreffes  to  every  corner  of  his  dominions,  requesting  the  Caracas 
to  bring  the  uiual  tribute  of  gold  and  fdver,  as  the  only  means  of  delivering  him 
out  oi  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  The  tribute  arrived,  and  a  very  rich  prefent 
was  made  by  the  Inca  to  the  governor.  But  Ferdinand,  inftead  of  performing 
his  promife,  repeated  hi.;  aiTLirances;  a  behaviour  which  awakened  Manco  Capac 
to  a  perfect  lenfe  of  his  own  danger,  and  the  little  dependance  to  be  placed  in  the 
engagements  of  a  perfidious  nation  that  Sacrificed  every  other  confederation  to  the 
third  of  gold.  He  beheld  with  contempt  the  honours  that  were  paid  him,  while 
all  the  *ates  of  the  palace  were  fecured  by  Spanifh  foldieis ;  and  conjectured  very 
naturally,  that  Ik  might  be  doomed  to  fhare  the  fate  of  Atahualpa,  when  his  trea- 
iures  being  drained,  he  fhould  be  unable  to  purchafe  the  longer  duration  of  his 
ochtence.  His  fears  fet  his  imagination  at  Work,  how  toefcape  out  of  confine- 
inent,  and  ids  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  directed  him  to  a 
ftrataskm  which  anfwered  his  purpole.  He  told  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  that  in  the 
valley"  of  Yucaya,  where  thelncas  were  interred,  there  were  feveral  rich  tombs,  and 
"in  one  of  them  a  ftatue  of  gold  of  an  ancient  Inca,  as  large  as  the  life,  which  he 
was  perfuaded  he  could  find,  if  he  were  allowed  to  go  in  fearch  of  it  with  his 
ufual  guard  of  Spaniards.  The  propofal  was  eagerly  embraced,  and  the  Inca  was 
dilpatched  to  rake  up  the  du-ft  of  his  anceftors.  He  had  informed  fome  of  his  of- 
ficers of  his  intention,  and  an  army  was  alTembled  in  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
in  order  to  attempt  his  refcue;  but  he  faved  his  troops  that  danger,  by  artfully 
making  his  efcape  and  joining  them*. 

No  fooner  did  Manco  Capac  find  himfelf  at  liberty,  than  he  concerted  the  de- 
ft-ruction of  thofe  perfidious  ftrangers,  who  had  not  only  ufurped  his  authority, 
kept  his  perfon  in  bondage,  tyrannized  over  his  fubjects,  and  drained  his  kingdom 
of  its  wealth,  but  violated  every  obligation,  divine  and  human,  from  an  infatia- 
<ble  thirft  of  gold,  and  an  ungovernable  luft  of  dominion.  He  fummoned  an 
aflembly  of  all  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  of  his  generals,  and  pricipal  nobility,  and 
laid  before  them  what  they  knew  too  well,  his  own  wretched  condition,  and  that 
of  his  fubjects,  together  with  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards.  He  had 
early  fufpicion,  he  faid,  of  the  treachery  and  ambition  of  thofe  ftrangers,  by  their 
dividing  the  lands  of  Peru  among  themfelves,  enflaving  thofe  who  were  born 
free,  and  potting  the  natives  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  extort  a  confefiion  where 
the  treafures  of  the  great  were  depofired.  He  apologized  for  fitting  a  tame  fpec- 
fator  of  thefe  enormities,  by  alledging,  that  he  only  waited  an  opportunity  of 
making  his  efcape,  in  order  to  revenge  the  injuries  he  had  fuffered,  and  alTert  the 
rights  of  his  crown  and  country.  He  could  no  longer,  he  added,  regard  thofe 
Spaniards  as  the  descendants  of  Virachoca,  but  as  vile  impoftors,  who  committed 

*  Gomara,  c.  135.    Zarate  lib.  iii.  c.  3.    Herrera,  dec.  IV.  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 
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the  mod  horrid  crimes  under  the  mafk  of  religion,  and  had  impioufiy  taken  upon    CHAP.  IX. 
themfelves  the  lac  red  character  of  mefiengers  of  the  great  Pachacama,  while  they    V^^T* 
were  perpetrating  every  villainy:   he  was  therefore  now  determined  to  punifh  l' 

their  .wicked  nefs,  and  vindicate  the  liberties  of  his  people  by  force  of  arms.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  called  upon  every  man,  in  whole  bread  the  leaft  fpark  of  par 
triotii'm  exifled,  that  the  war  might  be  vigoroufly  carried  on  againfc  the  ungrate- 
ful Grangers,  whole  expullion  was  equally  nerefiary  to  their  fccurity  as  inyidu&ls 
.and  as  a  people,  and  eiTential  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  religion  and  laws. 

Manco  Capac  ufed  many  other  arguments  to  roui'e  his  fubjedVs  to  arms,  and 
delivered  himfelf  with  fo  much  fpirk  and  energy,  that  all  prelent  were  wound  up 
to  a  kind  of  madnefs,  and  called  out  for  vengeance  in  the  mod  tumultuous 
tranlports  of  fury.  As  foon  as  order  could  be  reftored,  the  aflembly  deliberated 
on  the  means  of  conducting  a  war,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  which  all  were 
unanimous.  It  was  relblved  to  tlil  patch  meffengers  to  the  chief  men  in  every  part 
of  the  empire,  reqiu  fling  them  to  raife  all  the  troops  in  their  power  with  the 
greateft  lecrecy-;  to  unite  at  a  time  and  place  appointed,  and  at  one  blow  too  ver- 
whelm  the  Spaniards  in  their  quarters.  Agreeable  to  this  refohition  it  was  con- 
certed, that  three  armies  fhould  be  formed :  one  to  fall  upon  Almagro,  another 
to  attack  Lima,  and  a  third,  under  the  command  of  the  lnca  in  perfon,  to  fur- 
prife,  or  if  that  attempt  failed,  to  invefl  Cuzco,  and  wrefl  die  capital  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  invaders. 

All  thefe  refolutions  were  executed  with  the  moft  aftonilhing  celerity  ;  and  the 
,  Spaniards  in  Cuzco  faw  themlelves  furrounded  by  an  incredible  multitude  of 
enemies,  before  they  had  any  fufpicion  of  the  revolt.  The  attack  began  in  the 
night,  accompanied  with  the  fhouts  of  the  Peruvians,  and  the  hoarfe  found 
of  their  warlike  inftruments  ;  and  fuch  was  the  fury  of  the  afTailants,  that  they 
fhot  fired  arrows,  and  fet  the  city  in  flames  in  different  places,  being  determined 
to  deflroy  the  Spaniards,  at  the  expence  of  reducing  the  capital  of  the  empire  to 
aflies.  Their  reverence  for  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  the  convent  of  facred  virgins, 
and  a  few  other  religious  houfes,  made  them  abflain,  however,  from  firing  the 
ftreets  in  that  neighbourhood,  in  confequence  of  which  the  Spaniards  were  left 
in  pofTeffion  of  the  great  fquare,  and  as  much  of  the  city  as  could  be  defended  by 
a  fmall  garrifon  of  an  hundred  and  feventy  men.  Thefe  behaved  with  the  moft 
heroic  gallantry;  but  all  their  efforts  muft  have  proved  ineffectual,  had  they  not 
found  means  to  engage  the  Peruvian  flaves  in  their  intereft  by  a  promife  of  free- 
dom. By  this  accefiion  of  ftrength,  they  were  enabled  to  fuftain  a  fiege  of  up- 
wards of  nine  months  •,  and  at  laft  they  recovered  entire  pofTeffion  of  the  capital, 
though  not  without  the  lofs  of  feveral  perfons  of  diftinciion,  among  whom  was 
Juan  Pizarro,  the  beft  beloved  of  all  the  brothers  *. 

Meanwhile  the  marquis,  Francis  Pizarro,  remained  at  Lima.  The  firft  fufpi- 
cion which  he  had  of  the  general  infurrection  arofe  from  the  interruption  in  his 
correfpondence  with  the  capital.     Soon  after  he  received  fuch  information  as  con- 

*  Herrera,  dec.  IV.  lib,  ii.  c.  3. 
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firmed  his  fears  •,  and  not  doubting  but  all  the  Spaniards  :<^  Cuzco  had  already 
perifned,  he  applied  himfelf  with  the  utmoit  diligence  to  for  the  fafety  of 

Lima,  and  the  other  let'tlcments.     For  this  purpofe' he  fen  refies  to  Panama, 

Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and  Hifpaniola,  to  folicit  reinforcenv  n  ord(  r  to  prevent 

the  entire  loi's  of  Peru,  the  mod  valuable  of  all  the  Spanifh  c  c  qut  (Is  in  America. 
He  recalled  all  the  detachments  fent  into  different  provinc;  and  commanded 
a  body  of  an  hundred  horfe  and  foot  to  march  with  all  pof  :  expi  dition  to- 
wards Cuzco,  in  order*  to  fuccour  the  garrifon,  if  (till  exifting  r;  at  ail  events 
to   procure    more  exact    information    of    the  Hate  of  atfai  it   quarter 

The  army  de (lined  for  the  attack,  of  Lima  had  notice  of  thefe  p  itigs   and 

determined  to  cut  off  the  detachment  lent  to  Cuzco,  the  reduction  or  the  capital 
being  the  main  object  of  the  defigns  of  Manco  Capac.  With  this  view  they 
took  poll  in  all  the  narrow  pafies  and  difficult  defiles,  through  which  the  detach- 
ment was  to  march  •,  and  when  they  found  their  opportunity vat  a  pals  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Parcos,  they  fell  upon  the  Spaniards  with  the  utmoit  fury,  tumbled  down 
creat  (tones  and  pieces  of  rock  from  the  higher  grounds,  and  plied  them  lb  hard 
with  their  darts  and  arrows,  that  not  a  man  of  the  whole  party  efcaped.  In  a 
manner  nearly  fimilar  they  cut  off  feveral  other  detachments  that  were  on  their 
way  to  Lima,  in  confequence  of  the  orders  of  the  marquis.  Gonzalo  de  Topia, 
with  fixty  horfe  and  feventy  foot,  perilhed  •,  Morgovego  de  Quinnanes,  with  an 
equal  number  of  men,  met  a  like  fate  ;  and  Alonfo  de  Galeata,  at  the  head  of 
forty  horfe  and  fixty  foot,  Shared  in  the  general  destruction.  On  the  whole, 
above  four  hundred  Spaniards,  marching  to  fuccour  Lima,  were  Slaughtered  in 
the  field,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  were  killed  in  the  mines  in  different  pro- 
vinces, where  they  imagined  themfelves  in  perfect  fecus  ity  *. 

The  Spanilh  writers  exclaim  loudly  againft  the  barbarities  exercifed  by  the- 
Peruvians  on  thefe  occafions  ;  but,  from  their  own  accounts,  nothing  appears, 
befides  thejuft  retribution  of  an  highly  injured  and  enraged  enemy.  Great  num- 
bers of  rapacious  adventurers  had  flocked  from  the  different  Spanifh  Settlements 
on  the  continent  of  America,  as  well  as  from  thofe  in  the  neighbouring  iflandj, 
in  hopes  of  fharing  in  the  fpoils  of  Peru  ;  and  as  they  were  Strangers  to  regular 
induftry,  they  diffufed  themfelves  carelefly  in  queft  of  mines  or  pillage,  little 
imagining  that  the  natives,  who  had  fubmitted  tamely  to  the  ufurpation  of 
Pizarro,  when  Supported  only  by  an  handful  of  men,  would  now  venture  to  throw 
oft'  the  yoke,  when  every  province  was  filled  with  Spaniards,  and  the  !nca  in  their 
power.  This  Security  proved  their  ruin,  and  had  almoft  occafioned  the  entire 
lofs  of  the  rich  country  which  they  came  to  rob. 

Flufhed  with  fuccefs,  the  Peruvian  army  advanced  towards  Lima,  in  full  con- 
fidence that  they  could  not  fail  in  the  reduction  of  a  (lender  garrifon,  difpirited 
by  difappointment,  and  not  yet  recovered  from  the  confirmation  produced  by 
an  infurredtion  fo  general  and  unexpected.  But  they  did  not  find  an  enemy  un- 
prepared.   When  they  approached  within  eight  leagues  of  the  city,  they  were  met 

*  Garcilsffo,  lib.  ii.     Zarate,  lib.  iii. 
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by  a  body  of  Spanifh  horfe  under  Pedro  de  Lerma,  and  attacked  with  fuch  im- 
petuosity,   that  they  were  fuddenly  broken,  and  obliged  to  take  fhelter  in  the 
mountains.     Thence  they  alarmed  the  whole  country  with  the  found  of  their 
warlike  mufic-,  and  with  their  number  increafed  to  forty  thoufand,  defcended 
like  a  torrent  to  the  plain,  fwept  all  before  them,  and  drove  the  Spanifh  cavalry 
back  to  Lima,  with  the  lofs  of  twenty  men.     Animated  by  this  advantage,  the 
Peruvian  army  inverted  the  city  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  valour  and  experience 
of  Pizarro,  the  fettlement  mull  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enmy,  had  not 
an    accidental   circumftance   perfuaded   the  fuperftitious    affailants,     that    the 
Spaniards  were  certainly  protected  by  fome  invisible  power.     In  confequence  of 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  river  which  runs  by  the  city  overflowed  its  banks,  de- 
luged the  neighbouring  country,  drowned  great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  prevented 
them  from  renewing  their  attacks  with  the  fame  facility,  and  opened  a  path  for 
the  garrifon  to  introduce  fupplies.     The  Spaniards  and  Peruvians  equally  agreed 
in  afcnbing  this  flood,  which  was  attended  with  fuch  extraordinary  confequences, 
to  a  miracle  :   the  latter  grew  diipirited,   thinking  it  in  vain  to  ftrive  againft  the 
gods,  and  the  former  were  animated  with  a  double  portion  of  courage,  from  a  belief 
that  Heaven  had  vifibly  interpofed  in  their  favour.     The  Peruvians  were  now 
held  together  merely  by  the  authority  of  their  commanders,  while  the  Spaniards 
triumphed  in  every  fally,  harraffed,  fatigued,  and  kept  in  perpetual  alarm    a 
deiponding  multitude,  which  at  laft  withdrew,   leaving  Pizarro  to  purfue  what 
meafures  he  thought  proper*. 

.  In  the  mean  time  we  muft  return  to  Almagro,  whofe  arrival  at  Cuzco  induced 
the  Inca  to  relinquifh  the  fiege,  from  a  perfuafion  that  the  Adelantado's  defign 
was  to  fuccour  his  countrymen.  A  principal  of  honour,  and  the  magnanimity 
of  the  fentiments  of  Manco  Capac  proved  his  ruin.  Almagro  made  propofals 
to  him  of  an  alliance  againft  Pizarro,  which  he  rejected  with  difdain,  faying, 
That  he  had  taken  up  arms  to  vindicate  his  own  rights  and  the  liberties  of  his 
people,  not  to  afiift  in  the  bafe  defigns  of  one  ufurper  againft  another  ;  and  when 
his  officers  urged  him  to  accept  of  the  offer,  alledging,  that  in  promoting  the  dif-  ' 
cord  of  the  Spaniards  confifted  his  greateft  fecurity,  as  by  weakening  both  parties 
he  might  at  laft  recover  his  dominions,  and  totally  expel  the  ufurpers,  he  replied, 
That  it  became  not  the  character  of  an  Inca  to  diflemble,  or  fail  in  his  engage- 
ments ;  and  that  he  would  rather  forfeit  his  empire  and  live  in  perpetual  exile  and 
obfcurity,  than  maintain  his  dignity  by  falfehood  and  treachery.  In  confequence 
of  this  way  of  thinking,  that  generous  monarch,  disappointed  in  his  defigns  upon 
Cuzco,  and  worfted  in  an  attack  upon  the  forces  of  Almagro,  defpairing  of  fuccefs 
in  the  attempt  to  recover  his  dominions,  and  defirous  that  his  fubjects  might  fuffer 
as  little  as  poffible  on  account  of  their  loyalty,  requefted  them  to  difperfe  and  re- 
turn to  their  dwellings,  and  appeafe  by  fubmifiion  the  indignation  of  the  conque- 
rors, while  he  himfelf  would  watch  over  their  fafety  in  a  fecure  retreat,  in  order  to 
feize  the  firft  opportunity  of  recovering  their  rights,  and  punifhing  the  infolent  and 
•rapacious  ufurpers  of  their  liberty  and  property.    "  I  propofe,"  faid  he,  "  retiring 

*  Id.  ibid. 
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to  the  mountains  of  the  Andes,  where  it  (hall  be  my  greateft  comfort  to  hear  thac 
you  enjoy  fecurity  and  happmefs  under  your  new  governors,  beyond  my  expecta- 
tion. Revolving  fchemes  for  your  welfare,  Anil  be  the  only  bufinei's  of  my  melan- 
choly folitude.  Meantime,  1  conjure  you,  to  ierve  and  obey  the  Spaniards  to  the 
utmoft  of  your  power,  that  you  may  be  well  treated  by  them  ;  and  now  and  then 
heave  a  fioh  and  drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  your  prince,  ■who  ever  loved  and. 
cherifhed  his  people  *.'' 

The  dilperfion  of  the  Peruvian  army  left  die  Spaniards  at  full  liberty  to  drf- 
play  their  airimofity,  and  purlue  their  refe-ntment  again  ft  each  other.  Almagro 
A.  D.  1537.  advancing  to  the  walls  of  Cuzco,  fiimmoned  Ferdinand  Pizarro  to  furrender 
the  city  into  his  hands,  as  being  within  the  grant  made  to  him  by  his  Catholic 
majefty.  Ferdinand  replied,  that  he  held  the  city  in  virtue  of  a  commifiion  from 
his  brother  Francis,  and  could  wot  deliver  up  his  charge  to  any  man,  without  his 
inftructions  :  befides,  he  affirmed,  that  Almagro  had  no  kind  of  right  to  it,  as  he 
knew  it  to  be  within  the  limits  of  his  brother's  government.  Different  fchemes  of 
accommodation  were  propofed  without  fuccefs,  each  endeavouring  to  deceive  the 
other,  or  to  corrupt  his  followers.  Meanwhile  the  generous,  open  temper  of  Alma- 
gro, gained  many  of  the  garrifon,  who  were  dilgufted  with  the  harfh  and  domineer- 
ing manners  of  the  Pizarros.  Encouraged  by  this  defection,  he  affaulted  the  city  by 
night;  furprifed  the  centinels,  or  was  admitted  by  them-,  and  inverting  the houfe, 
where  Ferdinand  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro  refided,  compelled  them  to  furrender  at 
difcretion.  Almoft  all  the  garrifon  cheerfully  enrered  into  the  fervice  of  Al- 
magro ;  his  claim  tothejurifdicYion  of  Cuzco  was  univtrfally  acknowledged,  and 
a  form  of  adminiftration  was'eftabliftied  in  his  name  f . 

Francis  Pizarro  being  ftill  ignorant  of  thefe  tranfafitions,  and  having  received 
fome  confiderable  reinforcements  from  Hifpaniola  and  Nicaragua,  ordered  five 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Alonfo  de  Alvarado,  to  march  with  all 
expedition  to  Cuzco,  in  hopes  of  relieving  his  brothers,  if  they  and  their  garrifon 
were  not  already  cut  off  by  the  Peruvians,  and  at  all  adventures  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  the  capital.  This  general  began  his  march  with  fo  much  celerity, 
and  fo  little  prudence,  that,  being  unacquainted  with  the  woods,' and  ill  pro- 
vided with  guides,  his  army  fuffered  ■  much  by  fatigue  and  famine.  At  laft  he 
reached  the  river  Abancay,  where  to  his  aftonifhment,  he  beheld  his  countrymen 
ported  on  the  oppofite  banks,  ready  tO  oppofe  his  paffage.  Almagro,  however, 
wiftied  to  avoid  hoflilities  :  he  lent  meffengers  to  Alvarado,  requiring  him  to  ac- 
knowledge his  authority,  and  inviting  him  to  embrace  his  party.  Thefe  Al- 
varado put  in  irons  :  a  behaviour  which  fo  much  incenled  Almagro,  that  he- 
immediately  advanced  in  perfon  againft  him;  and  as  that  officer's  military  talents 
were  not  equal  to  his  fidelity,  his  camp  was  furprifed,  his  troops  broken,  and 
himfelf  taken  prifoner,  almoft  without  refiftancq  £. 

*  Garciraflb,  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  t     Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.     Herrcra,  dec. .IV. 
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As  all  Alvarado's  foldiers,  with  Pedro  de  Lenria,  who  commanded  under  him:,  C  ITAP.  IX- 
joined  Almagro,  it  was  now  in  his  power  -finally  to  have  decided  the  conteit  with  fi^Q^TiTr 
his  rival.  But,  like  many  great  commanders,  he  was  lefs  able  to  improve, 
than  to  gain  a  victory.  In  a  council  of  war  which  was  held,  in  order  to  deli- 
berate what  ftep  was  next  to  "be  taken,  Rodrigo  Orgognez,  an  officer  of  great  abi- 
lities,'wlto  acted  as  lieutenant-general,  and  who  having  ferved  in  the  wars  of  Italy  • 
was  accuftomed  to  bold  and  decifive  councils,  advifed  Almagro  inftantly  to  iffue 
orders  for  putting  to  death  Ferdinand  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  Alvarado,  and  Tome 
other  perfons  whom  he  could  not  hope  to  gain,  and  to  march  directly  with  his  vic- 
torious.army  to  Lima  •,  to  fecure  the  governor,  before  he  had  time  to  prepare  fcr 
his  defence,  and  thenre  eftablilh  an  intercourie  with  the  other  Spanilh  fettle- 
r/rents  in  different  parts  of  America.  But  Almagro  on  this  occafion,  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  fwayed  by  fentiments  very  unlike  thole  which  might  be  expected 
to  influence  the  conduit  of  a  man  whofe  whole  life,  now  far  advanced,  had  been 
fpent  in  acts  of  violence  and  rapacity,  and  by  fcruples  little  fuited  to  the  leader 
Or  a  faction  who  had  drawn  his  fword  in  civil  war.  Feelings  of  humanity  re- 
trained him  from  fhedding  the  blood  of  his  adverfaries,  and  the  dread  of  being 
deemed  a  rebel  deterred  him  from  entering  a  province  which  the  king  had  allotted 
to  another.  He  therefore  marched  quietly  back  to  Cuzco  ■,  though  the  expe- 
diency of  opening  an  intercourie  with  the  fea  was  fo  univerfally  urged,  that  lie 
afterwards  began  his  march  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  Spanifh  horfe  and  foot, 
and  a  large  body  of  Indian  auxiliaries,  taking  with  him  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  and 
leaving  Gonzalo  and  Alvarado  prifoners  in  the  capital  *. 

Meanwhile  Francis  Pizarro,  anxious  to  know  the  fituation  of  his  brothers,  and 
the  fate  of  Cuzco,  having  yet  received  no  advices  either  from  them  or  Alvarado, 
refolved  to  march  in  perfon  towards  that  city.  A  ieafonable  reinforcement  en. 
abled  him  to  fetout  on  this  expedition  at  the  head  of  feven  hundred  horfe  and 
fcot.  He  foon  got  intelligence  of  the  raifing  of  the  fiege  of  Cuzco,  and  the 
difnerfion  of  the  Peruvian  army  ;  but  that  good  fortune  was  embittered  with  the 
death  of  his  brother  Juan  :  the  day  following  he  received  the  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  Almagro,  and  the  imprilonment  of  his  other  two  brothers  ;  and 
on  advancing  a  little  farther,  he  was  informed  of  the  defeat  of  Alvarado,  and 
the  defection  of  his  army.  Such  a  tide  of  misfortunes  had  almoft  overwhelmed 
that  ipirir,  which  had  continued  firm  and  erect  under  the  rudeft  fhocks  of  adver- 
ficy.  Revenge  fometimes  occupied  his  whole  mind  :  he  thought  of  nothing  but 
punifbing  the  perfidious  Almagro.  That  idea,  however,  was  foon  laid  afide  for 
more  cautious  meafures,  fuggefted  by  the  ftate  of  his  army. 

When  Pizarro  began  his  march,  he  thought  only  of  combating  Indians  ;  and 
his  troops  were  accordingly  armed  in  the  manner  belt  calculated  for  thatpurpofer, 
but  now,  when  he  had  a  fkilful  and  powerful  enemy  to  encounter,  it  was  nece/Tary 
to  prov'de  himklf  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  alfo  to  wait  the  arrival  of  fome 
troops,  which  he  hourly  expected  from  Panama.    Theie  confiderations  induced 

*  id.  ibid. 
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him  to  return  to  Lima,  where  he  had  notice  of  the  approach  or"  Almagro.  This 
was  new  cauie  of  uneafinefs;  but  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  character  or" 
his  rival,  his  fagacity  enabled  him  to  elude  the  blow  that  threatened  to  crufli  him. 
He  had  recourfe  to  arts  which  he  had  formerly  practifed  with  fuccefs  :  in  order  to 
gain  time,  he  fet  on  foot  a  negotiation  ;  and  Almagro  was  again  weak  enough  to 
fuffer  himfelf  to  be  amufed  with  a  profpect  of  terminating  their  differences  by  an 
amicable  compromife. 

As  the  adelantado  was'lefs  formidable  in  the  cabinet  than  the  field,  Pizarro, 
by  varying  his  overtures,  and  fhirting  his  ground,  fometimes  yielding  all  that  his 
rival  could  defire,  and  then  retracting  all  that  he  had  granted,  dexteroufly  pro- 
tracted the  negotiation  to  iuch  a  length,  that,  though  every  hour  was  precious  to 
Almagro,  feveral  months  elapfed  without  any  real  progrels  being  made  towards 
an  accommodation.  During  this  interval,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  Alvarado  had 
found  means  to  corrupt  the  foldiers  to  whofe  cuftody  they  were  committed,  and 
not  only  made  their  efcape  themfrlves,  but  perfuaded  fixty  of  the  garrifon  of 
Cuzco  to  accompany  their  flight.  Orgognez  feized  this  opportunity  to  prefs  Al- 
magro to  put  Ferdinand  Pizarro  to  death,  and  break  off"  all  pacific  meafures  with 
ftich  a  perfidious  fet  of  men.  But  neither  the  remonftrances  of  Orgognez,  nor 
the  difcovery  of  a  ftratagem  to  cut  him  off  at  an  interview,  could  make  the  ade- 
lantado renounce  the  plan  of  negociation  ;  and  as  fortune  had  now  delivered 
one  of  his  brothers,  the  governor  did  not  fcruple  at  one  act  of  perfidy  more  to 
procure  the  releafe  of  the  other.  He  propofed,  That  every  point  of  controverfy 
between  Almagro  and  himfelf  mould  be  fubmitted  to  the  decifion  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  ;  that  until  the  award  of  their  fovereign  was  known,  each  mould 
keep poiTeflion  of  that  part  of  the  country  which  he, now  occupied  ;  that  Ferdi- 
nand Pizarro  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  return  inftantly  to  Spain,  together  with 
the  officers  to  be  fent  by  Almagro,  in  order  to  reprefent  the  juftice  of  his  pre- 
tenfions  *. 

Obvious  as  the -defign  of  Pizarro  was,  in  making  fuch  propofitions,  and  fami- 
liar as  his  artifice  might  now  have  been  to  his  adverlary,  Almagro,  always  fincere 
himfelf,  and  ltill  defirous  of  avoiding  the  farther  effufion  of  blood,  and  other 
fatal  confequences  of  civil  war,  relied  on  the  fincerity  of  a  man  who  had  lb  often 
deceived  him,  and  concluded  an  agreement  on  thefe  terms.  Orgognez  was  no 
fooner  informed  of  this  treaty,  which  had  been  negociated  without  his  knowledge, 
than  laying  hold  of  his  beard  with  his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  made  a 
motion  towards  his  throat,  "  Orgognez  !  Orgognez  !"  cried  he,  "  this  head  will 
fall  a  facrifice  to  your  friendfhip  for  Almagro  -f-."  His  officers  in  general  were 
fenfible,  that  this  meafure  would  prove  the  ruin  of  their  party:  but  Almagro 
perfevered  in  his  refolution,  and  fet  Ferdinand  Pizarro  at  liberty  according  to  his 
agreement. 

All  the  objects  of  the  governor's  policy  being  now  accomplifhed,  he  imme- 
diately threw  off  every  difguife,  as  foon  as  he  was  joined  by  his  brother;  and 

*   Henera,  dec.  IV.  Jib.  iv.  c.  ;.     Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  9.  f  Herrera,   dec.  IV. 
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having  received  fome  confiderable  reinforcements,  befides  thole  he  expected,  lie 
made  vigorous  preparations  for  fupporting  liis  claim  to  the  entire  jurisdiction  over 
Peru.  A  herald  was  difpatched  to  Almagro,  requiring  him  inftantly  to  lurrender 
Cuzco  ;  and  this  meffage  the  governor  endeavoured  to  enforce  with  a  detach- 
ment of  feven  hundred  Spanifh  troops,  fent  towards  the  capital,  under  the  con- 
dud  of  his  brothers,  Ferdinand  and  Gonzalo,  in  whom  he  could  perfectly  con- 
fide for  the  execution  of  his  moft  violent  fchemes,  while  he  himfelf  marched  with 
another  army  to  Chinea,  where  Almagro  had  founded  a  little  colony,  near  which 
he  was  then  encamped.  Advice  of  thefe  movements  induced  the  adelantado  to 
march  with  all  poffible  celerity  back  to  Cuzco,  in  direct  oppofition  to  the  fenti- 
ments  of  Orgognez,  who  advifed  him  to  attack  Lima,  during  the  divifion  of  the 
governor's  forces  •,  affirming  that  the  reduction  of  that  place  would  fecure  in  his.- 
intereft  not  only  the  fhipping,  but  all  the  recruits  which  were  daily  flocking  from 
other  parts  of  the  continent.  Almagro  rejected  this  advice  Irom  the  fame  fcru-. 
pies  which  had  led  him  to  negociate:  he  was  ftill  unwilling  to  be  guilty  of  a. 
direct  violation  of  the  rights  granted  by  the  government  to  his  adverfary ;  and 
that  punctilio,  joined  to  another  inftance  of  mifconduct,  proved  his  ruin. 

As  Almagro's  foldiers  were  more  feaibned  to  the  climate  than  thole  under  the. 
Pizarros,  he  got  before  their  detachment;  and  received  intelligence  on  his 
march,  that  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  halt,  in  a  very  fiddy  condition 
in  the  mountains.  All  his  officers  urged  him  to  embrace  fo  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  terminating  the  conteft,  by  attacking  his  adversaries,,  when  they 
were  unable  to  defend  themfelves,  and  might  all  be  cut  off  to  a  man  ;  but  Al- 
magro, either  difcrediting  the  information,  or  depending  on  his  fuperiority  in 
cavalry,  which  could  only  act  to  advantage  in  an  open  country,  permitted 
the  Pizarros  to  advance  without  any  obstruction,  except  what  arofe  from  the 
defart  and  horrid  regions  through  which  they  marched,  while  he  proceeded  to 
Cuzco.  His  purpofe  feems  to  have  been  to  Shut  himfelf  up  in  that  city,  the. 
caufe  of  all  the  contention,  and  reft  his  fate  upon  the  iffue  of  a  fiege.  Such  a 
resolution  was  perfectly  confonant  to  the  ideas  of  an  infirm  old  man,  who  placed 
more  confidence  in  the  juftice  of  his  caufe  than  the  force  of  his  arms :  he  was 
obliged,  however,  to  yield  to  the  impetuofity  of  his  troops,  who  were  eager  u> 
bring  the  long  protracted  conteft  to  a  more  fpeedy  conclufion,  and  infilled  on 
giving  their  antngonifts  battle  in  the  open  plain.  The  Pizarros  did  nor  decline 
the  combat. 

Unfortunately  for  Almagro,  at  this  crifis  of  his  fate,  he  was  fo  much  worn 
out  with  the  fatigue  of  a  tedious  and  difficult  march,  to  which  his  advanced  age 
was  unequal,  that  he  could  not  exert  his  wonted  activity.  He  was  even  confined- 
to  his  bed  ;  but  roufed,  by  the  clamours  of  his  foldiers,  he  ordered  himfelf  to 
be  carried  at  the  head  of  his  troops  on  a  litter,  and  marched  out  of  Cuzco  to 
meet  the  enemy,  leaving  to  Orgognez  the  clifpofition  for  battle.  Orgognez's. 
arrangement  was  very  good  •,  and  had  he  paid  a  little  more  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  and  avoided  engaging  himfelf  perlonally  fo  deeply  in  the  engage- 
ment as  prevented  him  from  giving  the  proper  attention  to  the  execution  of  his 
16.  4  G  orders, 
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BOOK  T.  orders,  or  from  feizing  thofe  opportunities  which  rife  and  vanilh  in  a  moment,  it 
)r~^/~77i  would  probably  have  been  attended  with  I'uccefs.  The  infantry  was  reduced  to 
one  battalion  formed  in  a  kind  of  column  in  the  centre;  each  fide  being  fup- 
ported  by  harquebuficrs,  and  a  fquadron  of  horfe,  in  which,  as  already  obferved, 
Almagro  was  fuperior  to  the  enemy.  The  artillery  was  difpofed  on  the  right 
wing,  while  the  front  was  fecured  by  a  rivulet  and  fome  marfhy  ground,  that 
rendered  all  accefs  difficult  and  hazardous.  Ferdinand  Pizarro  drew  up  his 
army  in  a  manner  nearly  fimilar,  but  with  more  regard  to  the  ground ;  for  he 
took  care  to  place  his  cavalry  on  the  firm  plain,  where  they  could  bear  down 
upon  his  opponent's  infantry,  while  the  cavalry  of  Almagro  were  entangled  in 
the  Salinas,  or  falt-pits,  whence  the  battle  took  its  name.  This  was  the  chief 
overfight  in  the  difpofition  made  by  Orgognez  ;  who,  though  polTeffed  of  great 
military  talents,  had  not  the  fame  afcendant  either  over  the  fpirit  or  affections  of 
the  foldiers,  as  the  leader  whom  they  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  follow  and 
revere. 

Oraognez  was  likewife  deceived  in  the  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  the 
enemy's  ftrength.  Pizarro's  deficiency  in  cavalry  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  his  fuperiority  in  numbers,  and  by  two  companies  of  well  dilci- 
plined  mufketeers,  which,  on  account  of  the  infurrection  of  the  Indians,  the 
emperor  had  lent  from  Spain  ;  and  as  the  ufe  of  fire  arms  was  not  common  or 
perfect  among  the  adventurers  in  America,  haftily  equipped  for  fervice  at  their 
own  expence,  this  fmall  band  of  foldiers  regularly  trained  and  armed,  was  a 
novelty  in  Peru,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  Pizarro  began  the  action,  by 
crofting  the  rivulet  with  his  horfe  •,  but  his  temerity  had  almoit  proved  his  ruin. 
Orgognez  played  his  artillery  vigoroufly,  fwept  off  the  entire  firfl:  rank  of  the 
enemy,  and  daggered  their  whole  body  of  cavalry.  But  his  impetuofity  de- 
ftroyed  the  fruits  of  that  advantage  He  ruined  at  the  head  of  his  horfe  againft 
Pizano  ;  engaged  him  hand  to  hand  ;  difmounted  him  •,  and  bid  fair  for  a  com- 
plete victory,  when  the  two  companies  of  mufketeers  advanced,  and  galled  his 
cavalry  with  fuch  a  heavy  and  well-fultained  fire,  that  they  were  unabled  to  keep 
their  ground.  Orgognez  himielf  received  a  fhot  in  the  forehead  while  endeavour- 
ing to  rally  and  animate  his  troops.  By  this  time  the  targeteers,  of  which  the 
infantrv  chiefly  conlilled,  were  come  to  blows,  and  the  battle  raged,  in  all  quar- 
ters, with  great  fury  ;  when  a  report  being  fuddenly  fpread  that  Orgognez  was 
killed,  the  cavalry  betook  themfelves  to  a  precipitate  flight,  and  the  rout  became 
general. 

The  barbarity  of  the  conquerors  ftained  the  glory  which  they  acquired  by 
this  complete  victory.  The  violence  of  civil  dilcord  hurried  on  fome  to  flaugh- 
rer  their  countrymen  with  indifcriminatecruelty,  while  the  meannefs  of  private 
revtnge  infligated  others  to  lingle  out  iriciividuals  as  the  objects  of  their  venge- 
ance. Orgognez,  Pedro  de  Lerma,  and  feveral  officers  of  diftinclion,  were  maf- 
kcred  in  cold  blocd.  Almagro  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  and  committed  to 
clofe  cultody.     Cuzco  was  pillaged  by  the  victorious  troops,  who  entered  with  the 
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fugitives,  and  collected  the  wealth  of  their  antagonifts  with  the  fame  avidity  that 
they  had  fned  their  blood*. 

But  the  booty  found  in  that  capital,  though  very  confiderable,  wasfo  far  from 
fatisfying  the  folciiers  of  Pizarro,  that  they  were  ready  to  break  out  in  open  mu- 
tiny. They  expected  a  new  diftribution  of  lands  ;  a  meal  tire  on  which  Ferdinand 
did  not  think  it  advifable  to  enter,  before  the  arrival  of  the  marquis.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  recourfe  to  the  fame  expedient  which  his  brother  had  employed 
on  a  like  occafion  :  in  order  at  once  to  divert  their  chagrin,  and  find  occupation 
for  fuch  turbulent  fpirits,  he  encouraged  his  mod  active  and  enterprifing  officers  to 
attempt  the  difcovery  and  reduction  of  various  provinces  that  had  not  yet  fub- 
mitted  to  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  and  as  every  leader,  who  undercook  any  of  thefe 
new  expeditions,  endeavoured  to  reprefent  it  in  a  light  equally  inviting  to  avarice 
and  ambition,  volunteers  reforted  with  ardour  to  every  ftandard,  in  hopes  of  be- 
ing conducted  to  fome  rich  country,  whole  treafures  were  yet  unrifled.  Several 
of  Almagro's  foldiers  engaged  in  the  fame  fervice  -,  lb  that  Pizarro  was  at  once 
freed  from  the  importunity  of  his  difcontented  friends,  and  the  prefcnee  of  his 
lately  avowed  enemies  -J-. 

This  favourable  ftate  of  their  affairs  finally  determined  the  two  brothers  in  regard 
to  the  fate  of  Almagro,  who  had  now  remained  lbme  months  in  prilon,  under  all  the 
anguifh  of  fufpenfe.     They  ordered  an  impeachment  of  high  treafon  to  be  drawn 
up  againft  him,  in  which  he  was  charged  with  having  feized  upon  Cuzco  by  force 
of  arms  •,  with  occafioning  the  effufion  of  much  Spanifh  blood ;  with  entering  upon 
a  clandeftine  correfpondence  and  fecret  treaty  with  the  Inca,  Manco  Capac  ;  with 
infringing  on  the  terms  of  the  emperor's  grant,  and  encroaching  on  the  limits 
of  Francis   Pizarro's  jurifdiction  ;  with  {breach  of  all  the  articles  of  feveral 
contracts  with  the  marquis  ;  and  with  fighting  two  battles  againft:  his  country- 
men, contrary  to  the  peace  of  his  fovereign  lord  the  king,  one  at  Abancay  and 
another  at  Salinas.     Thefe  charges,  and  diverfe  other  crimes  and  mifdemeanotirs 
of  lefs  moment  were  proved  according  to  certain  forms  of  law,  and  he  was  con- 
demned  to  fuffer  death.     The  fentence   aftonifhed,  and   even   appalled   him  : 
though  he  had  often  braved  death  in  the  field,  its  approach  under  this  difgrace- 
ful  form  appeared  lb  terrible,  that  he  fought  to  deprecate  it  by  Amplications  un- 
worthy of  his  military  character.     He  belbught  the  Pizarros  to  remember  how 
much  he  had,contributed  to  the  fuccels  and  profperity  of  their  family,  if  they  had 
entirely  forgot  the  ancient  friendfhip  between  their  brother  and  him  ;  he  reminded 
them  of  the  tendernels  which  he  had  fhewn  for  their  lives,  when  he  had  them  en- 
tirely in  his  power,  and  of  his  conftant  refufal  to  put  to  death  any  of  the  friends 
of  the  marquis,  although  they  had  exprefTed  the  bittereft  enmity  againft  his  per- 
fon  •,   he  conjured  them  to  pity  an  infirm  old  man,   whofe  whole  life  almolt  had 
been  fpent  in  toil,  hardfhip,  or  misfortune,  and  permit  him  to  pal's  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  making  his  peace  with  Heaven.     But  all  his  entreaties  were  to  no 
purpofe :   the  brothers  remained  inflexible  ;   and  Almagro,   when  he  found  his 

*  Zarats,  lib.  iii.  c.  II,  12.  Ikrrera,  dec.  IV.  lib.  iv.  c.  3.         -f-  Id.  ibid. 
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EOOK  I.  fate  to  be  inevitable,  met  it  with  the  fortitude  of  a  hero.  He  was  privately 
V~T- — ~~!  ilranglcd  in  priion,  and  publicly  beheaded  on  a  icaffold  in  the  great  I'quare  of 
'  I5jJ-  Cuzco  ;  his  body  being  ftript  naked  by  the  executioner,  and  afterwards  expolld 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  without  a  friend  to  pay  the  lad  duty  to  his  re- 
mains. Not  that  he  wanted  friends;  but  thole  were  retrained  by  a  guard  from 
approaching  the  place  of  execution,  and  his  enemies  were  too  much  occupied  with, 
other  paffions  to  Men  to  the  chelates  of  humanity.  At  laft  the  corple  was  car- 
ried off  by  an  old  flave  that  belonged  to  the  adelantado,  and  who  wrapt  it  in  a 
coarie  cloth,  and  buried  it  in  the  molt  decent  manner  in  his  power,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  own  life  :\ 

Almagro  fuffered  in  the  feventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  left  one  fon  by  an 
Indian  woman,  whom,  though  at  that  time  a  prifoner  in  Lima,  he  named  his 
fucceffor  in  his  government,  purfuant  to  a  power  which  the  emperor  had  granted 
him.  He  was  a  finccre  friend,  a  generous  benefactor,  a  zealous  fubject,  and  an 
able  commander.  The  Peruvians,  who  regarded  him  as  their  parent  and  pro- 
tector againft  the  rigour  of  the  Pizarros,  honoured  his  afiies  with  unfeigned  tears 
of  forrowful  affection.  Francis  Pizarro  was  chiefly  blamed  on  account  of  his 
death,  though  his  brothers  were  the  immediate  actors,  it  being  well  known  that 
they  durft  not  have  taken  fuch  a  bold  ftep  without  his  authority  -,  and  Ferdinand 
often  declared  as-much,  in  order  to  free  himfelf  from  the  imputation  of  perjury 
and  inhumanity  -J-. 

The  barbarious  execution  of  Almagro  was  fo"  far  from  producing  the  intended 
effect,  of  gaining  the  Pizarros  an  ablblute  and  indil'puted  authority  in  Peru,  that 
i;  only  increaled  the  number  of  their  enemies,  though  felf-preiervation  induced 
many  of  them  for  a  time  to  iupprefs  their  reientment.  The  Peruvians  had  again 
recourfeto  arms,  either  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  adelantado,  or  to  profit  by 
the  di\'ifions  among  the  Spaniards,  who  now  found  themfelves  more  hardly 
preffed,  even  when  their  numbers  were  greatly  augmented,  than  when  they  firil 
entered  upon  the  conqueft  with  an  handful  of  men.  The  Peruvians  were  ani- 
mated by  the  defire  of  revenge  ;  and  they  had  befides  overcome  the  confterna- 
tion  and  terror  which  had  ieized  them  on  the  fiift  fight  of  the  fire  arms  and 
horfrs.  What  they  formerly  conceived  to  be  the  thunder  of  heaven,  they  were 
fenfible  was  no  more  than  the  contrivance  of  human  genius  ;  and  they  had  taken 
fcveral  horfes  which  they  ventured  to  ule  againft  the  Spaniards,  demonftrating  by 
this  and  other  improvements  in  the  art  of  war,  that  they  were  extremely  ingenious 
and  imitative.  They  defeated  their  enemies  in  feveral  engagements  ;  fought 
them  with  their  own  weapons  ;  and  were  not  even  afraid  or  ignorant  of  the  ule 
-cf  mufkets,  fome  of  which  they  had  taken  in  different  rencounters. 

This  rcfifhnce  was  chiefly  experienced  in  the  province  of  Charcas,  where 
Gonz"alo  Pizarro  commanded  a  confiderable  body  of  troops.  In  Chili  the 
Spaniards  did   not  meet  with   Ms  oppofition*     Pedro  de  Valdivia,  who  had 

*  Gaicil  flj,  lib.  ii.  c.  ;.     Zaiae,  lib.  i  i.  c.  iz,  t  Herrera,  dec.  i\~. 
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learned  the  rudiments  of  war  in  Italy,  and  was  deemed  one  of  the  bed  Spanifh     CHAP.  IX. 

officers  in  America,  was  fent  thither  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Salinas.     * /""—-' 

The  Chilefe  difputed  every  inch  of  ground  ;  but  they  could  not  after  all  their 
efforts  prevent  him  from  penetrating  as  far  as  the  valley  of  Guaico,  which  he 
found  to  be  incredibly  fertile  and  populous.     Here  he  founded  the  city  of  St.     A.  D.  1540. 
Jago,  and  built  a  caftle  for  the  defence  of  the  new  colony,  and  the  fecurity  of 
the  gold  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  he  forced  the  natives  to  labour. 
Greatly  exafperated  at  this  impofition  of  fervitude,  the  Chilefe  flew  to  arms. 
Valdivia  took  the  field  againft  them,  and  defeated  them  in  feveral  obftinate  en- 
gagements -,    but,    though  he  received  a  confiderable  reinforcement  from  Peru, 
his  army  was  at  laft  cut  off,  and  himfelf  taken  prifoner.     The  conquerors,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  America,  condemned  him  to  a  cruel  death  ;  and  many 
years  elapfed,  and  much  blood  was  fhed,  before  the  Spaniards  could  eftablifh 
their  dominion  in  Chili  *. 

Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  more  fortunate  in  fubduing  the  province  of  Charcas,  the 
entire  reduction  of  which  he  at  laft  accomplifhed,  and  marched  upon  a  ftill  more 
perilous  expedition. — Rapid  as  the  progreis  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  in  South 
America  fince  their  firft  landing,  their  avidity  of  dominion  was  not  yet  fatisfied  : 
they  ftill  longed  to  difcover  new  countries,  undeterred  by  the  difafters  they  had 
fuffered  in  many  wild  attempts.  Francis  Pizarro,  whofe  arrogance  after  the  death 
of  Almagro  was  altogether  infufferable,  and  who  feems  to  have  refolved  that  no  per- 
fon  fhould  poffcfs  any  ftation  of  diftinguifhed  eminence  or  authority  but  thofe  of 
own  family,  deprived  Benalcazar,  the  conqueror  of  Quito,  of  his  command  in 
that  kingdom,  and  appointed  his  brother  Gonzalo  to  the  government  of  it,  after 
the  reduction  of  Charcas.  He  at  the  fame  time  inftrudted  him  to  attempt  the 
difcovery  and  conqueft  of  a  country  to  the  eaft  of  the  Andes,  where  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  natives,  gold  was  found  in  great  abundance,  and  which 
produced  cinnamon  and  other  valuable  fpices. 

Gonzalo  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  brothers  in  courage,  and  no  lefs  ambitious  of 
acquiring  diftinction,  eagerly  engaged  in  that  difficult  iervice.     He  fet  out  from 
Quito  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  and  forty  foldiers,  near  one  half  of  whom 
were  horfemen,  with  four  thoufand  Indians  to  carry  their  provifions.     The  dif- 
ficulties which  they  encountered  in  this  expedition  furpafs  defcription.     In  forcing 
their  way  through  the  defiles,  or  over  the  ridges  of  the  Andes,  excefs  of  cold 
and  fatigue,  to  neither  of  which  they  were  accuftomed,  proved  fatal  to  the  greater 
part  of  their  wretched  attendants  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  though  more  robuft,  and 
accuftomed  to  a  variety  of  climates,  fuffered  fo  much,    that  many  of  them 
perifhed.     When  they  defcended  into  the  low  country,  where  they  hoped  to  find 
relief,  their  miferies  increafed.     The  vaft  plains  on  which  they  were  now  entering, 
either  altogether  without  inhabitants,  or  occupied  by  the  rudeft  and  leaft  in- 
duftrious  tribes  in  the  New  World,  yielded  little  fubfiftence  -,  and  during  two 
months  it  rained  fo  incefTantly  that  their  cloaths  were  never  dry.     They  were 

••  Herrera,  dec.  IV.  lib.  vii.  c.  2,  &c.  , 
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BOOK  I.  obliged  to  cut  their  way  through  woods,,  or  m'ake  it  over  marfhes.  Such  unre- 
)r~Cy~°—i  mittcd  toil,  and  continual  fcarcity  or"  food,  leem  fufficient  to  have  exhaufted  the 
'54°-  f^rencr(:h  and  the  fpirits  of  any  troops  ;  but  the  fortitude  and  perleveranceof  Gon- 
zalo  and  his  companions  wereinfuperable  :  allured  by  frequent  but  falle  accounts 
of  the  rich  country  before  them,  they  perfifted  in  ftruggling  on  until  they  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Napo,  one  of  the  large  ftreams  which  pour  into  the  Maragnon, 
or  river  of  Amazons,  and  contribute  to  its  grandeur.  There  they  built  a  barque, 
which  they  expected  would  prove  of  great  utility,  both  in  conveying  them  over 
rivers,  and  in  exploring  the  country.  This  veli'el  was  manned  with  fifty  foldiers, 
under  the  command  of  Franciico  Orellana,  the  officer  next  in  rank  to  Pizarro ; 
and  the  ftream  carried  them  down  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  they  were  foon  out  of 
fi^ht  of  their  countrymen,  who  followed  flowly,  and  with  difficulty  by  land. 

No  fooner  did  Orellana  reach  the  Maragnon,  than  he  formed  the  fcheme  of 
diftinguifhing  himfelf  as  a  dilcoverer,  by  following  the  courfe  of  that  vaft  river 
until  it  joined  the  ocean,  and  furveying  the  extenfive  regions  through  which  it 
flows.  This  fcheme  of  Orellana's,  which  perfectly  correfponded  with  the  predo- 
minant  paffion  of  the  age,  was  as  bold  as  it  was  treacherous  :  his  crime  is  in  fome 
meafure  palliated  by  the  glory  of  its  object :  if  he  violated  his  duty  to  his  com- 
mander, and  abandoned  his  fellow  foldiers  in  a  pathlefs  defert,  where  all  their 
hopes  of  fafety  or  fuccefs  depended  upon  his  barque,  he  ventured  upon  a  navi- 
gation of  near  two  thoufand  leagues,  through  unknown  nations,  in  a  veffel 
haftily  conftructed,  with  green  timber,  and  by  very  unfkilful  hands,  without  com- 
pafs  or  pilot.  His  courage  and  alacrity  fupplied  every  defect.  Committing  him- 
felf fearlefsly  to  the  guidance  of  the  ftream,  he  continued  his  courfe  towards  the 
coaft,  making  frequent  defcents  on  both  fides  of  the  river ;  fometimes  feizing 
by  force  of  arms  the  provifions  of  the  fierce  favages  feated  on  its  banks,  and 
fometimes  procuring  a  fupply  of  food  by  a  friendly  intercourfe  with  more  gentle 
tribes.  After  adong  feries  of  dangers,  which  he  encountered  with  amazing  for- 
titude, and  diflreffes  which  he  fupported  with  no  lefs  magnanimity,  he  reached 
the  ocean,  where  new  perils  awaited  him  :  thefe  he  alfo  furmounted,  and  got  fafe 
to  the  ifland  of  Cubagua,  whence  he  failed  to  Spain,  and  filled  with  extravagant 
fictions  a  voyage  truly  memorable  ;  and  which,  independent  of  the  extraordinary 
circumftances  that  attended  it,  firft  led  to  any  certain  knowledge  of  thofe  vaft 
regions  which  ftretch  from  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  *. 

The  confirmation  of  Pizarro  was  inexpreffible,  when  he  arrived  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Napo  and  Maragnon,  where  he  had  ordered  Orellana  to  wait  for 
him,  and  did  not  there  find  the  barque.  He  could  not  allow  himfelf  to  fufpect, 
that  a  man  whom  he  had  entrufted  with  fuch  an  important  command,  could  be 
fo  bafe  and  unfeeling  as  to  defert  him  at  fuch  a  juncture.  Imputing,  therefore,  his 
abfence  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  fome  unknown  accident,  he  advanced 
above  fifty  leagues  along  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon,  expecting  every  moment 
to  fee  the  barque  appear  with  a  fupply  of  provifions.     At  length  he  met  with  an 

•  Herrera,  dec.  IV.  lib.  vi.  c.  3.     Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  4. 
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officer  whom  Orellana  bad  left  to  perifh  in" the  defert,  becaufe  he  had  remonftrated  CHAP.  X. 
againft  his  perfidy,  which  was  now  made  fully  known  to  Pizarro  and  his  followers,  /f^^cTi'. 
The  fpirit  of  the  ftouteft  veteran  funk  within  him  at  the  melancholy  information. 
They  were  feparated  from  Quito  by  twelve  hundred  miles  of  a  country  rough, 
barren,  and  inhofpitable  ;  yet  all  defired  to  be  led  inftantly  thither,  as  the  only 
means  of  prefervingan  exiftence  already  almoftlpent  by  the  hardfhips  which  they 
had  undergone.  Pizarro,  though  he  affumed  an  air  pf  tranquillity,  did  not  op- 
pofe  their  inclination.  They  accordingly  began  their  march  ;  and  in  their  return 
encountered  greater  hardfhips  than  they  had  endured  in  their  progrefs,  with- 
out the  alluring  hopes  which  then  animated  them.  Hunger  compelled  them  not 
only  to  eat  all  their  horfes  and  dogs,  but  to  devour  the  moft  loathfome  reptiles, 
and  even  to  gnaw  the  leather  of  their  faddles  and  fword- belts.  Four  thoufand  In- 
dians, and  two  hundred  and  ten  Spaniards,  perifhed  in  this  wild  and  difafterous 
expedition,  which  continued  near  two  years  :  lb  that,  of  fifty  men  were  on  board 
the  barque  with  Orellana,  only  fourfcore  got  back  to  Quito  ;  and  thefe  were 
naked  like  favages,  and  fo  emaciated  with  fatigue,  famine,  and  difeafe,  that  they 
had  more  the  appearance  of  fpeftres  than  of  human  beings  *. 

The  joy  of  thefe  unfortunate  men  on  meeting  with  their  countrymen,  was  too 
ftrong  for  words  to  exprefs :  they  poured  out  their  hearts  in  tears  and  ecftatic 
tranfports  at  finding  themfelves  once  more  within  the  pale  of  fociety.  But  their 
leader,  who  had  fhared  in  all  their  calamities,  on  returning  to  his  government, 
inftead  of  being  permitted  to  enjoy  that  repofe  which  his  condition  required,  was 
faluted  with  information  that  difcompofed  him  more  than  all  the  hardfhips  he  had 
luftained.  His  brother  Ferdinand  had  gone  over  to  Spain,  loaded  with  treafure, 
in  hopes  of  fuccefsfully  vindicating  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Alma- 
gro.  But  accounts  of  that  tranfacYion  having  been  carried  to  court,  before  his 
arrival,  by  fome  of  the  oppofite  faclion,  who  reprefented  it  in  the  moft  atroci- 
ous light,  Ferdinand  was  committed  to  prifon,  where  he  languifhed  above  twenty 
years,  and  Chriftoval  Vaca  de  Caftro,  a  judge  in  the  court  of  Royal  Audience  at 
Valladolid,  was  fent  out  to  examine  into  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Peru,  and  report 
his  opinion  of  the  late  diforders  -f-. 

This  intelligence  was  fufficient  to  alarm  Gonzalo ;  but  events  ftill  more  fatal 
to  his  family  had  happened  in  Peru  itfelf.  His  brother  Francis,  on  the  death 
of  Almagro,  confidering  himfelf  as  the  unrivalled  poffeffor  of  that  vaft  empire, 
had  parcelled  out  its  territories  among  the  conquerors, .wjth  the  illiberal  fpirit  of  a 
party  leader.  The  adherents  of  Almagro,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  ori- 
ginal adventurers,  were  totally  excluded  from  any  portion  in  thofe  lands,  towards 
the  acquifkion  of  which  they  had  contributed  fo  largely.  They  murmured  in  fecret, 
and  vowed  revenge  •,  but  fome  time  elapftd  before  they  were  able  to  compafs  it. 
Meanwhile  their  condition  was  moft  deplorably  wretched  :  deprived  of  their 
eftates,  and  excluded  from  all  offices  and  employments,  they  were  condemned  to 
wander  about  like  vagabonds,  in  that  rich  country  which  had  been  fubdued  by 

*  Herrera,  dec.  IV.  lib.  vi.  c.  2.     Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  5,  f  Herrera,  dec.  IV. 
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their  valour  ;  the  moll  effectual  means  being  taken  to  prevent  them  from  return- 
ing to  Europe,  left  their  complaints  might  reach  the  emperor's  ear.  Many  of 
them,  in  dcipair,'  retorted  to  1  ima,  where  young  Alrnagro  refided  in  a  kind  of 
imprilonment.  His  houfe  was  always  open  to  them  ;  and  the  flender  part  of  his 
father's  fortune,  or  rather  the  penfion,  which  the  marquis  allowed  him  to  enjoy 
was  fpent  in  affording  them  fubfiftence. 

That  warm  attachment  with  which  every  perfon  who  had  ferved  under  the  elder 
Alrnagro  devoted  himfelf  to  his  intereft,  was  quickly  transferred  to  his  ton,  who 
was  now  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  poffefTed  many  cf  thofe  qualities  which  cap- 
tivate the  affections  of  foldiers.  Though  of  a  diminutive  ftature  *,  he  was  dex- 
terous at  all  martial  exerciies,  bold,  open,  generous,  and  every  way  accompliihed 
as  a  gentleman.  In  him  the  Almagrians  found  what  they  wanted,  a  point  of 
union  •,  and  looking  up  to  him  as  their  head,  were  ready  to  undertake  any 
thing  for  his  advancement.  This  zeal  for  promoting  the  interefts  of  young  Al- 
rnagro, and  a  defire  of  revenging  the  death  of  his  father,  joined  to  their  own 
injuries  and  diftreffes,  determined  them  to  take  fpeedy  vengeance  on  Pizarro. 
Their  neceffities  were  indeed  a  fufficient  motive  :  many  of  them  were  deftitute 
of  bread  to  eat  ;  and  twelve  gentlemen,  who  had  been  officers  of  diftincfion, 
lodged  at  Lima  in  the  fame  houfe,  and  had  but  one  cloak  among  them,  which 
was  worn  alternately  by  him  who  had  occafion  to  appear  in  public,  the  other 
eleven  being  obliged  to  remain  at  home  for  want  of  a  decent  drefs  -f-. 

Pizarro,  being  informed  of  the  diftrefs  of  thefe  gentlemen,  fent  them  word, 
that  he  would  affign  lands  for  their  maintenance  •,  but  as  they  had  already  formed 
their  refolution,  and  were  thoroughly  enraged  by  the  injuries  they  had  fuffered, 
and  the  miferies  to  which  they  had  been  expofed,  they  indignantly  replied,  That 
they  would  rather  perifh  than  be  indebted  to  him  for  the  means  of  prefervino- 
their  exiftence.  The  marquis,  fenfible  he  had  juftly  provoked  the  Almagrians, 
now  kept  clofe  in  his  palace,  never  ftirring  abroad  without  a  ftrong  guard  ;  and 
watched  their  motions  with  to  ftrift  an  eye,  that  they  found  it  difficult  to  afTem- 
ble  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  give  any  probability  of  fuccefs  to  their  defigns.  The 
greateft  circumfpection  was  neceffary  :  they  entered  the  city  in  fmall  parties,  and 
were  lodged  in  the  houfes  of  tome  perfons  who  approved  of  the  intended  revolu- 
tion. When  their  number  in  Lima  amounted  to  near  three  hundred  men,  they 
began  to  imagine  their  ftrength  fufficient  for  the  meditated  revenge.  Amon» 
them  were  many  experienced  officers  and  veteran  foldiers,  who  had  manifefled 
their  courage  on  the  moft  trying  occafions.  To  thefe  young  Alrnagro  refioned 
his  judgment,  fuffering  them  to  conduct  the  confpiracy  in  the  manner  they  be- 
lieved molt  advifable.  Their  firft  fcheme  was  to  affaffinate  Pizarro  on  Midfum- 
mer-day,  as  he  went  to  hear  mafs  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Lima  •,  but  this  defio-ri 
being  either  difcovered  or  fufpected,  the  marquis  confined  himfelf  under  pretence 
of  indilpofition,  and  affembled  his  friends  to  confult  on  proper  meafures  for  his 
own  fafety,  as  well  as  for  punifhing  his  enemies. 

•  Herrera,  dec.  IV.  lib.  viii.  c.  3.  f  Herrera,  dec.  IV,  lib.  vi.   c.  2. 
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The  difappointed  confpirators  now  laid  afide  their  hoililc  intentions,  refolving 
to  wait  the  arrival  of  Vaca  de  Caftro  •,  who  was  vefted,  as  already  obferved,  with 
powers   to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  the  two  factions,  and  either  to  redrcfs 
grievances,  or  report  them  to  the  court  of  Spain.     But  this  new  relblution  was 
dropt,  on  advice  being  received,  that  Pizarro  had  obtained  certain  information 
of   their  dcfigns,  and   was  preparing  for  the  moft   violent   revenge.     Fearing 
they  might  all  be  facrificed  to  his  fury,  they  now  rcfumed  their  defperate  pur- 
pofe.     Juan  de  Herrada,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  who  had  the  charge  of  Al- 
magro's  education,  and  who  took  the  lead  in  all  their  conlultations,   alfo  led  the 
way  in  carrying  them  into  execution.     He  fallied  out  from  the  houfeof  his  pu-       June  26. 
pil,  at  mid-day,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  of  the  moft  determined  confpirators,  all 
in  complete  armour,  with  their  fwords  drawn,  calling  aloud  as  they  advanced  to- 
wards the  marquis's  palace,  "  Long  live  the  king  !    but  let  the  tyrant  die  !'-' — 
Warned  of  their  motions  by  a  fignal  given,  their  afibciates  were  in  arms  ready  to 
fupport  them  ;   but  their   affiftance  was  unnecefTary.     The  people,   fufpended 
in  that  inactive  amazement,  which  the  execution  of  a  bold  and  fudden  enterprife 
generally   infpires,  made  no  oppofition  ;  and  though  Pizarro  was  ufually  fur- 
rounded  by  a  numerous  train  of  attendants,  yet  as  he  was  juft  riien  from  dinner, 
and  moft  of  his  domeftics  had  retired  to  their  own  apartments,  the  confpirators 
parTed  the  two  outer  courts  of  the  palace  unobferved.     They  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ftair-cafe,  before  a  page  in  waiting  could  give  the  alarm  to  his  mailer,  who 
was  converting  with  forne  friends  in  a  large  hall.     The  marquis,  whole  fteady 
mind   no   form  of  danger  could  appal,  ftarting  up,  called  for  arms,  and  or- 
dered Francis  de  Cheves,   to  make  faft  the  door.     But  that  officer,  anxious 
about  his  own  fafety,   without  retaining  fufficient   recollection   to   difcern  the 
proper  means,    in   place  of  obeying   fo  prudent   a   command,   ran  wildly   to 
the  top  of  the  ftair-cafe,  faying,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  gentlemen  ?  — 
Let  me  not  fhare  in  your  hatred  to  the  marquis,  for  I  was  always  a  friend."     In- 
ftead  of  anfwering,  or  regarding  his  requeft,  they  ftabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and 
burft  into  the  hall.     Some  of  the  perfons  who  were  there  threw  themielves  over 
the  windows  •,  others  attempted  to  fly  ;  and  a  few  followed  their  leader  into  an 
inner  apartrrient.    Animated  with  the  hope  of  fuddenly  feizing  the  object  of  their 
vengeance,   the  confpirators  rufhed  forward,  crying  "  Where  is  the  tyrant  ?" — 
Pizarro,  with  no  other  arms  than  his  fword  and  buckler,  gallantly  defended  the 
door,  and  fupported  by  his  half-brother  Alcantara,  and  his  little  knot  of  friends, 
maintained  the  unequal  conteft  with  intrepidity  worthy  of  his  paft  exploits,   and 
■with  vigour  incredible  at  the  advanced  age  of  fixty-three.     "  Courage!"  cried 
he,  "  companions-,  we  are  yet  enow  to  make  thoie  traitors  repent  of  their  auda- 
city."    But  the  confpirators  were  protected  by  their  armour,  while  every  thruft 
they  made  took  effect :  Akamai  a  fell  dead  at  his  brother's  feet  ;  the  other  de- 
fenders of  the  marquis  were  mortally  wounded  •,  and  he  himfelf  no  longer  able  to 
parry  the  many  weapons  violently  aimed  at  his  life,  received  a  furious  thruft  in 
the  throat,  funk  to  the  ground,  and  inftantly  expired  * 

*  Herrara,  dec.  IV.  lib.  vii.  c.  1.     Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  6 — 8. 
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CHAP.       X. 

Stale  of  Affairs  in  Peru  from  the  Death  <;/ Pizarro,  to  its  final  Settlement  as  a  SpanilV.  Province. 

I  Z  A  R  R  O  was  no  fooner  flain,  than  the  confpirators  ran  out  into  the 
ftreets,  and  waving  their  bloody  fwords,  proclaimed  the  death  of  the 
tyrant.  Being  joined  by  their  affociates,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and 
upwards,  they  conducted  young  Almagro  in  folemn  proceffion  through  the  city; 
and  affembling  the  magiftrates  and  principal  inhabitants,  compelled  them  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  lawful  fuccefibr  to  his  father  in  the  government.  The  palace 
of  Pizarro,  the  houfe  of  his  fecretary  Picado,  that  of  his  brother,  Alcantara,  and 
a  few  others,  were  pillaged  by  the  foldiers,  who  found  there  an  immenfe  booty  ; 
and  had  the  fatisfadtion  of  at  once  being  revenged  on  their  enemies,  and  of  enrich- 
ing themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  thofe  who  had  excluded  them  from  what  they 
confidered  to  be  their  due.  The  treafure  found  in  the  palace  of  Pizarro  alone 
amounted  to  a  million  of  pefos  *. 

The  boldnefs  and  fuccefs  of  this  confpiracy,  as  well  as  the  name  and  popular 
qualities  of  the  new  leader,  drew  many  followers  to  his  (Tandard  ;  and  as  all 
thole  who  were  diffatisfied  with  the  rapacious  government  of  Pizarro  during  his 
latter  years,  alio  declared  in  favour  of  Almagro,  he  was  loon  at  the  head  of 
eight  hundred  gallant  veterans.  Thefe  he  committed  to  the  command  of  Her- 
rada,  whole  activity  as  a  confpirator,  and  ability  as  an  officer,  feemed  equally 
to  entitle  him  to  the  rank  of  general,  as  Almagro's  youth  and  inexperience  dif- 
qualifitd  him  for  acting  in  that  capacity  himlelf.  But  notwithstanding  this  rcf- 
pectable  force,  and  though  many  towns  lubmitted,  the  acquiefcence  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Almagro  was  by  no  means  univerfal.  The  officers  who  com- 
manded in  fome  provinces  refilled  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  until  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  emperor :  others  refolved  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Vaca  de 
C aft ro  before  they  declared  themfelves  •,  while  thofe  to  whom  the  memory  of 
Pizarro  was  dear,  erected  the  royal  ftandard,  and  made  preparations  to  revenge 
the  death  of  their  ancient  leader. 

Cuzco  at  firft  lubmitted  to  Almagro  -,'  but  Gomez  de  Tortoya,  a  leading  man 
in  that  capital,  and  the  particular  friend  of  Pizarro,  diipatched  meffeiHers  fe- 
cretly  to  all  hispartizans  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  acquainting  them  with  the  late 
tragical  event,  and  requiring  them  to  affemble  in  arms  the  Spaniards  in  their 
neighbourhood,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  ufurpation  of  the  affaffins.  Nuno  de 
Caftro,  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega,  and  others,  accordingly  repaired  to  Cuzco, 
while  Tortoya  went  in  fearch  of  Alvarez  Holguin,  who,  with  an  hundred  men 
had,  let  out  on  an  expedition  to  Callao,  before  the  death  of  Pizarro.  His,  ap- 
plication to  this  officer  was  fuccefsful.  Hclguin  declared  himfelf  the  enemy  of 
the  new  adminiflxation,  and  took  upon  him,  at  the  requeft  of  Tortoya,  the 

•  Herrera,  dec.  IV.  lib.  vii.  c.  i. 
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dignity  of  captain-general  of  the  league  now  forming  againft  Almagro.  He 
immediately  erected  his  ftandard  ;  lent  manifeftos  to  Charcas  and  Arequebas  j 
augmented  his  forces  to  two  hundred  men  ;  directed  his  march  towards  Cuzco ; 
and  fo  terrified  the  Almagrians  with  the  news  of  his  approach,  that  they  quitted 
the  city  with  the  utmoft  precipitation.  On  his  arrival  the  Pizarrifts  augmented 
furprifingly,  and  he  was  confirmed  in  his  command  by  the  fuffrages  of  the 
party  *. 

War  was  now  openly  declared  againft  the  Almagrians,  the  citizens  of  Cuzco 
obliging  themfelves  to  repay  the  king  whatever  fums  of  money  Holguin  fhould 
expend  rrom  the  royal  trealury  in  profecution  of  the  hoftile  mealures  intended  ;  and 
advice  being  received  about  this  time  that  Alonfo  de  Alvarado  had  erected  the 
royal  ftandard  in  the  fame  caufe  at  St.  Juan  de  la  Frontera,  the  confidence  of  the 
Pizarrifts  was  augmented  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they  were  little  alarmed  at  the 
intelligence  of  Almagro's  advancing  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  men  to 
give  them  battle,  though  it  was  refolved  in  a  council  of  war  to  march  by  the  way 
of  the  mountains  to  join  Alvarado.  Meanwhile  Almagro  having  received  mi- 
nute information  of  all  that  was  tranfacting  in  Cuzco,  determined  by  the  advice 
of  his  officers  to  intercept  Holguin ;  fir  ft  endeavouring  to  fecure  his  intereft  in 
Lima,  and  carrying  off  the  children  and  friends  of  Pizarro,  in  order  to  prevent 
infurrections  during  his  ablence.  One  piece  of  barbarity  acted  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  proved  advantageous  to  the  caufe  of  his  enemies  :  Almagro,  out  of  pei> 
fonal  pique,  and  in  hopes  of  difcovering  the  fecret  treafures  of  Pizarro,  ordered 
his  fecretary,  Picado,  to  be  tortured,  and  then  put  to  death,  becauie  he  refilled 
the  moft  cruel  attempts  to  extort  a  confeffion  -f.  Like  cruelties  were  committed 
in  other  places. 

Such  was  the  filtration  of  the  Spanifh  affairs  in  South  America  when  Vaca  de 
Caftro  arrived  at  Quito,  with  the  king's  commifiion  appointing  him  governor 
of  Peru  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  Pizarro,  into  whofe  conduct  he  was  lent  to  exa- 
mine. He  had  intelligence  of  that  event  on  his  march  ;  and  his  jurifdiction  was 
acknowledged  without  hefitation  by  Benalcazar,  adelantado,  or  lieutenmt-o'ene- 
ral  for  the  emperor  in  Popayan,  and  by  Pedro  de  Fuelles,  who,  in  the  ablence 
ofGonzalo  Pizarro  had  the  command  of  the  troops  left  in  Quito.  From  that 
city  he  iffued  commiffions  to  the  different  Spanifh  iettkments  in  Peru,  conftitut- 
ing  fuch  magiftrates  as  he  thought  proper-,  and  in  all  refpecls  exercifing  the  pre- 
rogatives of  a  governor.  His  authority  was  generally  acknowledged,  and  his- 
own  talents,  affifted  by  certain  fortunate  circumftances,  made  it  ftill  more  re- 
located. While  he  was  exerting  his  influence  and  addrefs  to  aflemble  fuch  a  body 
of  troops  as  fhould  fecure  him  from  the  infults  of  the  adverfe  party,  he  received 
a  letter  from  Holguin  and  Alonfo  de  Alvarado,  who  had  now  united  their  forces, 
alluring  him  ot  their  obedience  to  the  king's  pleafure,  and  requefting  him  to  re- 
pair to  Truxillo  to  take  charge  of  the  army.  He  immediately  began  his  march, 
with  the  dignity  that  became  his  character,  and  was  joined  on  the  road  by  crouds 

*  Herrsra,  eVc.  IV.  lib.  vii.  C.  L.     Z.irat;,  lib.  iv.  c.  I2»  -J-   Herrera, 
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book  I.     of  Spaniards  and  Indians,  determined  on  implicit  obedience  to  the  royal  man- 

yT^r      '      date.     On  his  arrival  at  Truxillo  he  found  his  army  very  confiderable,  and  im- 

A.  I).  I  ;  j :.  .  '  J 

prefled  with  the  flrongefl  ientimtnts  or  duty  and  loyalty,  all  the  officers  binding 
themfclves  by  a  fcaled  inltrument  to  obey  his  authority  j  and  as  the  firlt  proof  of 
their  fincerity  they  rcfigned  their  commiflions  into  his  hands,  either  to  be  renew- 
ed or  revoked  at  his  pleafure.  From  Truxillo,  de  Caftro  marched  to  Lima, 
where,  having  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  by  his  emifiaries,  lie  was  received 
with  the  honours  due  to  a  viceroy  of  Peru,  and  joined  by  all  the  inhabitants 
able  to  carry  arm.'.  * 

While  every  thing  thus  fucceeded  to  the  with  of  the  new  governor,  Almagro. 
difappointed  in  his  defigns  upon  Holguin,  directed  his  march  towards  Cuzco  ,  took 
pofleffion  of  that  capital,  and  replaced  in  the  magiltracy  all  thofe  who  had  ab- 
fented  themfelves  on  the  triumph  of  the  oppofite  party.  His  next  care  was  to 
provide  a  train  or  artillery  ;  in  which  he  found  no  difficulty,  copper  being  plen- 
tiful at  Cuzco,  and  his  army  provided  with  perlons  fkilful  in  calling  cannon. 
He  was  bulled  in  the  mod  vigorous  preparations,  when  certain  appointments, 
"which  had  taken  place  in  confequer.ee  of  the  death  of  Herrada,  the  fkilful  guide 
of  his  youth  and  of  his  meafures,  lighted  up  the  flames  of  diffention  among  his 
followers,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  his  affairs.  Chriltopher  de  Sotelo  and 
Garcia  de  Alvarado  now  became  his  chief  councilors.  They  had  the  direction  of 
the  army  jointly,  and  each  afpired  leparately  at  the  command.  Rivals  in  glorv  and 
in  the  favour  of  Almagro,  their  refentment  was  foon  rcufed  to  the  molt  rancorous 
anirnofity,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  Sotelo,  who  was  (lain  in  the  market- 
place. The  friends  of  the  deceafed  determined  to  revenge  the  injury,  and  every 
thing  threatened  the  nlolt  violent  convullions,  among  a  let  of  men  who  had  the 
molt  powerful  motives  to  unanimity,  when  Almagro  interpoled  his  authority, 
andeffected  a  temporary  reconciliation,  difiembltnghisfentiments  of  the  conduct  of 
Alvarado  till  a  more  feafonable  opportunity.  But  it  was  not  poiTible  for  Almagro 
to  remain  long  in  this  moderate  and  politic  difpofition:  the  violence  of  Alvarado's 
temper  obliged  him  to  come  to  extremities.  That  officer,  dreading  Almagro's 
juft  indignation,  thought  he  could  not  render  himfelf  fecure  without  fhedding  the 
blood  of  his  leader  and  benefactor.  For  this  purpofe  he  con 'rived  to  invite  him 
to  an  entertainment,  where  he  propofed  to  execute  his  atrocious  delign  •,  but 
Almagro,  having  forne  intimation  of  the  conl'piracy,  excufed  himfelf  from  the 
vifit,  by  pretending  indiipofition,  and  Alvarado  calling  to  inquire  after  his  health, 
was  inftantly  put  to  death  f. 

Having  by  this  fevere,  but  feafonable  punifhment,  quieted  the  fpirit  of  fac- 
tion among  his  followers,  Almagro  drew  out  his  forces,  amounting  to  feven 
hundred  Spaniards,  and  feveral  thoufands  of  Indians,  and  began  his  march,  with 
an  intention  either  to  give  battle  to  the  governor,  or  to  procure  advantageous 
terms  by  treaty  for  himfelf  and  his  friends.     As  his  troops  were  almoft  all 

*   Garcilaffo,  lib.  iii.  c.  t6.     Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  lS.  f  Id.  ibid.     Hcrrera, 
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veterans,  who  had  ferved  under  his  father,  and  his  train  of  artillery  greatly  fti-  CHAP.  X. 
perior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  made  himfelf  pretty  confident  of  victory,  fhould  XT~r)/~~T~' . 
it  prove  neceffkry  to  come  to  a  h'oftile  decifion  ;  but  his  wifh  was  to  accommo- 
date matters  amicably.  He  accordingly  difpatched  meffengers  with  pacific  pro- 
poials,  when  he  advanced  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  governor's  camp.  They 
were  inftructed  to  reprefen't  to  Vaca  de  Caftro,  That  Almagro's  father  had  per- 
formed eminent  fervices  for  the  court  of  Spain  ;  that  he  had  always  proved  him- 
felf loyal  and  faithful  to  his  fovereign  ;  that  he  had  been  barbaroufly  murdered 
by  order  of  Francis  Pizarro  ;  that  the  revenge  taken  was  juft  ;  and  that  his  fori . 
now  only  demanded  to  be  reftored  to  the  government  of  New  Toledo,  in  Which 
was  included  Cuzco,  agreeable  to  the  grant  of  the  crown  to  his  father.  They  alfd 
reprefented,  That  young  Almagro  was  refolved  to  obey  his  majefty's  commands 
implicitly,  but  hoped  the  governor  would  not  abet  the  tyranny  and  oppfeffion  of 
the  Pizarros.  The  officers  alfo  writ  a  letter  to  the  governor,  complaining  of  his 
partiality  in  rejecting  them,  as  if  they  had  oppofed  their  fovereign,  declaring 
themfelves  loyal  fubjects,  and  praying  that  all  things  might  be  amicably  adjur- 
ed, in  order  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  which  mult  otherwife  enfue  *. 

Concealing  ambition  and  cruelty  under  the  mafk  of  rigid  juftice,  or  perfuaded 
that  the  Spanifh  government  in  Peru  could  have  no  ftability,  while  the  liead  df  k 
faction  had  an  eXiftence,  Vaca  de  Caftro,  relying  on  the  fuperiority  of  his  force* 
rejected  all  pacific  overtures.  He  knew  of  no  terms,  he  faid,  between  the  king 
and  his  fubjects,  except  thofe  of  abfolute  authority  and  unconditional  obedience^ 
and  as  he  was  fenfible  that  the  oppofite  party  would  not  throw  themfelves  on  his 
mercy,  he  was  impatient  to  terminate  the  conteft  by  a  battle.  Nor  did  Almagro 
and  his  followers  decline  this  mode  of  decifion,  as  they  had  now  no  hopes  of  ac- 
commodation. They  met  at  Chupas,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Cuzco. 
Almagro's  camp  was  feated  on  an  eminence,  which  determined  him  to  wait  the 
attack  of  the  enemy,  who  appeared  eager  to  engage :  as  they  advanced  up 
the  alcent,  he  ordered  his  artillery,  which  was  under  the  charge  of  Pedro  de 
Candia,  to  pour  grape- (hot  upon  their  ranks-,  but  aftonifhed  toobierve,  that  feve- 
ral  difcharges  produced  no  effect,  he  fufpected  the  fidelity  of  Candia,  taxed  him 
with  treachery,  and  receiving  no  iatisfactory  anfwer,  flew  him  with  his  own  hand. 
He  then  pointed  a  cannon  lb  judicioufly,  that  he  cut  off*  a  whole  troop  of  the 
enemy.  But  they  loon  came  too  clofe  to  permit  him  to  play  his  artillery.  Both 
fides  had  recourfe  to  their  mufkets,  crofs-bows,  lances,  and  fwords ;  and  fought,, 
for  leveral  hours,  with  all  the  fierce  animofity  infpired  by  the  violence  of  civil  ra^e, 
the  rancour  of  private  enmity,  the  eagernefs  of  revenge,  and  the  laft  efforts  of 
defpair.  T  lie  conteft  remained  doubtful  till  night  came  on  ;  when  young  Al- 
magro, who  was  in  all  parts,  encouraging  his  men  with  wonderful  refolution, 
obferving  Alvarado's  cavalry  begin  to  flag,  cried,  ".  Victory  !  take,  and  do  not 
kill  ;" — but  Vaca  de  Caftro,  perceiving  Alvara^io's  diftrefs,  came  up  with  a 
body  of  referve,  which  decided  the  dilpute.    Numbers  began  to  prevail  over  va- 

*  Herrera,  dec.  IV.  lib.  viii,  c,  2. 
'  *  6.  4  K  lour. 
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lour.  The  fun  was  then  fee ;  and  though  Almagro  and  his  followers  did  all  chat 
was  in  the  power  of  men,  fortune  declared  for  Vaca  de  Caftro.  The  carnage  was 
great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  combatants:  out  of  fifteen  hundred 
men,  on  both  fides,  five  hundred  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  number  of  the 
wounded  was  ftill  greater.  The  governor  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  fuccefs 
to  the  military  talents  of  Francifco  de  Carvajal,  a  veteran  officer  formed  under 
Gonfalvo  de  Cordova,  the  Great  Captain,  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  and  who  in  this  en- 
gagement laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fame  in  Pe-ru  *. 

Thefeverity  of  Vaca  de  Caftro  after  the  victory  was  equal  to  his  inflexibility 
before  it  He  proceeded  directly  to  try  his  prifoners  as  rebels :  forty  were  con- 
demned to  fuffer  the  death  of  traitors,  others  were  banifhed  from  Peru  ;  and 
Almagro,  who  had  made  his  efcape,  and  intended  to  take  inciter  in  the  moun- 
tains with  his  allyManco  Capac,  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity  fhould  offer 
of  trying  his  fortune  in  the  field,  being  betrayed  by  the  magiflrates  of  Cuzco, 
where  he  went  to  iecure  his  treafure,  was  publicly  beheaded  in  the  market- 
place f.  In  him  the  name  of  Almagro,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  party  was  entirely 
extinct. 

But  allthefe  feverities  were  not  fufficient  to  deter  Gonzalo  Pizarro  from  enter- 
taining thoughts  of  rekindling  the  flames  of  civil  war.  He  deemed  himfclf  in- 
jured by  Vaca  de  Caftro  in  affuming  the  government,  which  he  claimed  for  him- 
felf  as  the  brother  and  ligitimate  fuccefibr  of  the  marquis.  He  was  flattered  in  his 
pretenfions  by  his  friends  ;  and  a  confpiracy  was  forming  againlt  the  governor's 
authority,  when  the  fagacity  and  vigilance  of  Vaca  de-Caftro,  penetrating  into  the 
defigns  or"  his  enemies,  furftrated  the  effects  of  all  their  machinations,  without 
bloodlhed,  or  any  violent  exertion  of  authority.  He  feat  privately  for  Pizarro, 
and  without  betraying  any  fymptoms  of  indignation,  or  dropping  the  leaft  hint 
of  the  difcovery  he  had  made,  ordered  him  to  repair  immediately  to  his  eftate  in 
the  province  of  Charcas,  and  to  remain  there  till  his  farther  pleal'ure  W3S  knowru 
Gonzalo,  who  was  in  no  condition  to  difpute  the  governor's  commands,  obeyed 
with  feeming  chearfulnefs,  in  order  to  remove  thole  fufpicions  for  which  he  was 
confeious  he  had  given  occafion,  and  which  Vaca  de  Caftro  probably  entertained  ; 
and  as  he  underftood  that  rich  filver  mines  had  lately  been  difcovered  in  that 
quarter,  he  employed  himfelf  in  working  them,  until  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity fhouKl  offer  of  purfuing  the  dictates  of  his  ambition  ^  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity foon  pirfented  itfelf,  and  at  a  time  when  it  was  little  to  be  expected. 

Vaca  de  Caftro  no  fooner  found  himfelf  fully  eftablifhed  in-?he  government  of 
Peru,  than  he  applied  himfelf  with  the  greateft  diligence  to  the  adminiftration  of 
civil  affairs.  He  began  with  public  inftitutious,  which  equally  regarded  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Spaniards  and  natives.  Every  one  perceived  the  utility  of  his  regula- 
tions ;  and  the  Peruvians  paid  the  fame  refpect  to  his  edicls,  as  if  they  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  lips  of  their  adored  Incas.     Equitable  divifions  of  lands  were 

*  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  ip.  Garcilaflb,  lib.  iii.  c.  18.  Hmera,  dec.  IV.  lib.  viii.  c.  z. 
?)   Id.  ibid.  4  Herrera,  dec.  IV.  lib.  viii.  c.  4. 
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made,  and  colonies  of  Indians  and  Spaniards  transplanted  from  barren  fpots  to 
countries  more  fertile,  but  unpeopled.     That  his  laws  might  be  agreeable  to  the 
genius  of  the  Peruvians,  the  governor  informed  himfelf  concerning  the  institutions 
of  the  Incas  ;  their  method  of  administering  juftice,  and  other  particulars,   to 
•which  he  conformed  himfelf  as  nearly  as  the  defign  he  had  formed  of  eftabliSh- 
ing  a  more  regular  polity,  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  would  permit.     He 
erected  fchools  in  Several  towns,  ordering  .the  children  of  the  principal  Peruvians 
to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  well  as  of  rational 
morality.     He  reftrained  the  Spaniards,  by  Severe  laws,    from  ufing  the  natives 
-with  their  accuStomed  barbarity  •,   and  he  restored  their  lands  to  many  of  the 
<aziques,  giving  them  at  the  lame  time  a  kind  of  limited   civil  jurisdiction. 
He  im poled  restraints  upon  the  licentioufnefs   of   the   foldiers,  and    difpofed 
their  minds  by  proper  encouragement  to  marriage,  induStry,  and  labour.    Thofe 
who  appeared  difTatisfied  with  their  condition,  turbulent  in  their  humour,  or  un- 
fit to  promote  the  ends  of  civil  government,   he  fent  on  expeditions  into  diftant 
-provinces  that  had  not  yet  Submitted  tothe  crown  of  Spain,   in  imitation  of  the 
policy  purfued  by  the  Pizarros.     He  inquired  into  the  conduct  of  the  king's 
officers,  who  amafTed  vaft  fortunes  by  rapine  and  oppreffion  ;  by  which  means 
he  railed  himfelf  many  enemies  among  the  Spaniards,  while  he  engaged  the  affec- 
tions and  confidence  of  the  Indians.     But  his  vigour  and  perfevcrance  enabled 
him  to  Surmount  all  oppofition,   and  to  purfue  with  fuccels  every  meafure  that 
could  render  Peru  great  and  flourishing  in  itlelf,  or  advantageous  to  his  native 
country  *. 

While  Vaca  deCaftro  was  eftablifhing  fuch  Salutary  regulations  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  under  his  government,  father  Bartholomew  de  las  Cafas,  whofe 
humane  temper  had  led  him  to  commiferate  the  Sufferings  of  the  Indians  in  gene- 
ral, and  to  project  ichemes  for  their  relief,   had  the  Satisfaction  to  find  his  plan 
adopted  by  the  emperor  Charks  V.  to  whom  he  reprefented  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  natives  in  all  the  SpaniSh  colonies,  on  whom  taSks  were  impoSed  with- 
out  any  regard  to  what  they  felt  or  to  what  they  were  able  to  perform,  and  who 
pined  away  and  periShed  So  fa  ft  that  there  was  reafon  to  apprehend  his  majeSty, 
inftead  of  poSTeSfiiig  countries  peopled  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  fufceptible  of 
progreffive  improvement,  would  loon  remain  proprietor  only  of  a  vaSt  uninha- 
bited defert.     Charles  and  his  ministers,  alarmed  at  thefe  representations,  called 
the  good  monk  formally  before  them.     Las  CaSas  eagerly  Seized  this  opportunity 
of  reviving  maxims  which  he  had  long  unfuccefstully  urged  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  ;  and  with  the  moving  eloquence  natural  to  a  man  on  whofe 
mind  the  Scenes -he  had  beheld  had  made  a  deep  imprefhon,  he  defcribed  the  irre- 
■■  parable  wdite  of  the  human  Species  in  the  New  World,   the  Indian  race  almoft 
totally  Swept  away  in  the  islands,  in  lefs  than  fifty  years,  and  hastening  to  ex- 
tinction on  the  continent  with  the  fame  rapid  decays  all  which  he  imputed  to. 
the  cruelty  and  exactions  of  his  countrymen,  and-contended  that  nothing  could, 

■*  Id.  ibid.     GaralaiTo,  lib.  iii.  c.  19* 
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BOOK!,     prevent  die  depopulation  of  America,  but  declaring  its  natives  to  be  free  men, 

^""iT'T^     and  treating  them  as  fubjeefs,  not  as  (lavas.     Nor  did  be  confide  for  the  fuccefs 

3     '     of  this  propofal  in  the  powers  of  his  oratory  alone :   in  order  to  enforce  them,  he 

compoled  his  famous  treatife  concerning  the  deftrucf  ion  of  America  ;   in  which 

he  relates,  with  many  horrid  circumflances,  die  devaluation  of  every  province 

that  had  been  vifited  by  the  Spaniards. 

Afflicted  by  the  recital  of  lb  many  actions  fhocking  to  humanity,  the  emperor 
determined  at  once  to  refcue  the  Indians  from  opprefiion,  and  to  circumfcribe  the 
power  and  ufurpations  of  his  own  fubjects  in  the  New  World,  which  feemed  no 
lefs  necelTary  to  render  it  a  valuable  acquifition.     With  this  view,  he  ordered  a 
body  of  laws  to  be  framed,  containing  many  falutary  appointments  with  refpect  to 
the  conftkution  and  powers  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Indies  ;   concerning 
the  Ration  and  jurildiction  of  the  Royal  Audiences  in  different  parts  of  America  ; 
the  adminiftration  of  jultice,  and  the  order  of  government  both  ecclefiaftical  and 
civil.     Thefe  were  approved  of  by  peribns  of  all  ranks  ;  but  other  regulations 
•were  iffued  at  the  fame  time,  among  which  were  the  following,  that  excited  uni- 
verfal  •  alarm,  and  occafioned   the   mod  violent   convulfions  :  — "  That  as  the 
Repartimientos,  or  fhares  of  lands  feized  by  leveral  people  appeared  to  be  excef- 
five,  the  Royal  Audiences  are  impowered  to  reduce  them  to  a  moderate  extent ; 
that  upon  the  death  of  any  conqueror  ©r  planter,  the  lands  and  Indians  granted 
to  him  (hall  not  defcend  to  his  widow  or  children,  but  return  to  the  crown  ;  that 
the  Indians  (hall  henceforth  be  exempted  from  perlbnal  fcrvice,  and  (hall  not  be 
compelled  to  carry  the  baggage  of  travellers,    to  labour  in  the  mines,  or  to  dive 
in  the  pearl  fifheries  ;  that  the  ftated  tribute  due  by  them  to  their  fuperior  fhall 
be  afcertained,   and  they  fhall  be  paid  as  fervants  for  any  work  they  voluntarily 
perform  ;  that  all  perlons  who  are  or  have  been  in  public  offices,  ecclefiaifics  of 
every  denomination,   holpitals,   and  monafterks,  fliall  be  deprived  of  the  lands, 
and  Indians  allotted  to  them,  and  thefe  to  be  annexed  to  the  crown  ;  that  every 
perlbn  in  Peru,  who  had  any  criminal  concern  in  the  contefts  between  Pizarro 
and  Almagro,  fhould  forfeit  his  lands  and  Indians  *." 

All  the  Spanifh  minifters  who  had  hitherto  been  entrufted  with  the  direction  of 
American  affairs,  and  who  were  beft  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  the  country, 
remonftrated  againft  thofe  regulations,  as  pernicious  to  their  infant  colonies. 
They  reprefented,  That  the  number  of  Spaniards  who  had  hitherto  emigrated  to 
the  New  Wold  was  lb  extremely  fmall,  that  nothing  could  be  expected  from  any 
effort  of  theirs  for  improving  the  vail  regions  over  which  they  were  (battered  •, 
that  the  fuccefs  of  every  lchetne  for  this  purpofe  mud  depend  upon  the  fervice 
'  of  the  Indians,  whole  native  indolence  and  averfion  to  labour,  no  profpect  of. 
benefit  or  promile  of  reward  could  furmount ;  that  the  moment  die  right  of  im- 
pofing  a  t.ifk,  and  exacting  the  performance  of  it,  was  taken  from  their  mailer*, 
every  work  of  induftry  muft  ceale,  and  all  the  fources  from  which  wealth  began 
to  pom  in  upon  Spain  be  flopt  for  ever:  but  Charles,  tenacious  at  all  times  of  his 

*  Garcilaflb,  lib.  iii.  c.  20      Robeufo.n,  Hifti  A.r.cx.   b.  vi. 
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opinions,  per-fift-ed  in  his  refolution  of  publishing  the  laws ;  and  that  they  might 

he  carried  into  execution  with  greater  vigour  and  authority  in  the  country  of 

Which  we  are  treating,  he  refolved  to  nominate  a  new  governor,  to  whofe  conduct 

they  could  have  no  retrofpect,  and  who -therefore  would  be  more  ready  to  enforce 

them.     He  accordingly  appointed  Blafco  Nugnez  Vela,  furveyor  of  the  ports  of    A.  D„  154.3. 

Caftile,  to  fuperfede  Vaca  de  Caftro  in  the  government  of  Peru,  with  the  title  of 

Viceroy  ;  and  in  order  to  Strengthen  his  administration,  he  established  a  court  of 

•royal  audience  in  Lima,  in  which  four  lawyers  of  eminence  were  ro  prefide  as 

judges  *. 

In  the  fame  fleet  with  Blafco  Nugnez  Vela  failed  Francifco  Tello  de  Sandoval, 
whom  the  emperor  authorifed  to  repair  to  Mexico  as  vifitador ,  or  fuperjntendant 
•of  that  country,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the  viceroy,  in 
■enforcing  the  new  laws;  and  as  the  unlimited  grant  of  liberty  to  the  Indian? 
affected  every  Spaniard  in  America,  the  entry  of  Sandoval  into  Mexico  was  re- 
garded as  the  prelude  to  general  ruin.  But  the  colony  of  New  Spain  hod  now 
been  fo  long  aecuftomed  to  regular  government,  that  how  much  foever  the  fpirjr 
of  the  ftatutes  was  detefted  and  dreaded,  no  attcropt  was  made  to  oppofe  the 
royal  pleafure  by  any  aft  of  violence  unbecoming  fubjects.  The  magistrates  and 
principal  inhabitants  contented  themfelves  with  remonftrating  agajnft  the  fatal 
eonfequences  of  enforcing  fuch  regulations.  The  governor  and  fuperintendant 
adopted  the  fame  fentiments  ;  and  Charles,  fwayed  by  the  opinion  of  men  whofe 
abilities  and  integrity  entitled  them  to  decide  concerning  what  felj  immediately 
under  their  own  view,  granted  fuch  a  relaxation  of  .the  rigour  of  the  new  Jaws 
as  eompofed  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards  fettled  in  Mexico  f. 

in  Peru,  where  the  people  were  lefs  habituated  to  the  refjtr.aints  of  law,  and 
where  the  new  ftatutes  fell  with  more  feverity,  the  alarm  was  Still  greater,  when 
intelligence  arrived  of  die  commiffion  with  which  the  viceroy  was  intr.ufted. 
The  minds  of  the  conquerors  -revoked  with  indignation  at  the  idea  of  complying 
with  laws,   by  which  they  were  to  be  ftripped  at  once  of  all  they  had  earned  Jo 
hardly  during  many  years  of  Service  and  Suffering.     As  (the  information  Spread 
through  the  different  Settlements,  the  inhabitants  ran  together  •,  the  women  in 
tears,  and  the  men  exclaiming  againft  the  injufbice  and  ingratitude  of  their  Sove- 
reign in  depriving  them,  unheard  and  unconvicted,  of  their  poffeffions.     '.'  Js 
this,**  cried  they,  "  the  recompenfe  due  to  perfons,  who,  without  public  aid, 
at  their  own  expenfe,  and  by  their  own  valour,  have  fubjected  to  the  crown  of 
Caftile  territories  of  fuch  vaft  extent  and  opulence  ?   Are  thefe  the  rewards  be- 
ftowed  for  having  endured  unparalleled  diftrefs  ;  far  haying  encountered  ev€ry 
fpecies  of  danger  in  the  fervice  of  their  country  ?  Who  is  poflefled  of  fuch 
merit,  who  of  a  conduct  fo  irreproachable,  that  he  may  not  be  condemned  by 
fome  penal  claufe  in  regulations,  conceived  in  terms  as  loofeand  comprehensive, 
as  if  it  had  been  intended  that  aril  ihould  be  entangled  in  their  fnare  ? — JEvery 
Spaniard  of  note  in  Peru  has  held  fome  public  office  j  and  all,  without  diftinc- 

*  Id.  ibi4  t  Torquemad.  Mond.  lad.  lib.  v.  c.  13. 
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tion  have  been  obliged  to  take  an  acYive  part  in  thetonteft  between  the  two  rival 
chiefs  :  were  the  former  to  be  robbed  of  their  property,  beraufe  they  had  done 
their  duty  ?  were  the  latter  to  be  punifhtd  for'what  they  could  not  avoid  ? — 
Shall  the  conquerors  of  this  great  empire,  inftead  of  receiving  marks  of  diftinc- 
tion,  be  deprived  of  the  natural  confolation  of  providing  for  their  widows  and 
children,  and  leave  them  to  depend  for  fubfiftence  on  the  fcanty  fupply  they  can 
extort  from  unfeeling  courtiers  ?— We  are  not  able  now,"  continued  they,  "  to 
explore  unknown  regions  in  queft  of  more  fecure  fettlements :  our  conftitutions, 
debilitated  with  age,  and  our  bodies  covered  with  wounds,  are  no  longer  fit  for 
active  fervice  ;  but  (till  we  poflefs  vigour  (ufficient  to  affert  our  juft  rights,  and 
will  not  tamely  fuffer  them  to  be  wrefted  from  us  *." 

When  the  minds  of  men  were  in  fuch  a  ferment,  fome  conceffions,  even  oa 
the  fide  of  government,  were  requifite  to  foothe  them  into  fubmiffion  :  but  fuch 
a  plan  could  not  be  carried  on  without  profound  difcernment,  conciliating  man- 
ners, unwearied  patience,  and  flexibility  of  temper,  none  of  which  fell  to  the  fhare 
of  the  viceroy.  Of  all  the  qualities  that  fit  men  for  eminent  ftations,  Vela  was 
endowed  only  with  integrity  and  firrrvnefe ;  and  refting  on  thefe,  which  in  his  fitua- 
tion  were  rather  defects  than  virtues,  he  began  to  fulfil  his  commiffion,  the  mo- 
ment he  landed  at  Tumbez,  without  any  regard  to  places,  perfons,  or  circum- 
ftances.  In  all  the  towns  through  which  he  pafied,.  the  natives  were  declared  to 
be  free  •,  every  perfon  in  public  office  was  deprived  of  his.  lands  and  fervants  ; 
and  as  an  example  of  obedience  toothers,  he  ordered  his  baggage  to  be  carried 
by  mules  in  his  march  towards  Lima  •,  or  if  any  Indians  were  employed,  that  they 
fhould  be  men  who  voluntarily  offered  their  fervice  for  hire,  which  he  took  carq 
to  fee  duly  paid  them.  Amazement  and  confternation  went  before  him  as  he  ap- 
proached ;  and  fo  little  felicitous  was  he  to  prevent  them  from  augmenting,  that  he 
Ax  D.  154J.  openly  declared,  on  entering  the  capital,  that  he  came  to  enforce  obedience  to  ths 
will  of  his  fovereign,  not  to  relax  the  rigour  of  his  laws.  Arrogance  of  behaviour 
rendered  ft  ill  more  grievous  this  infolence  of  authority.  Every  attempt  to  pro- 
cure a  fufpenfion  or  mitigation  of  the  new  laws,  was  checked  by  an  imperious 
'frown,  and  confidered  as  proceeding  from  a  fpirit  of  difaffecYion  that  tended  to  re- 
bellion. Several  perfons  were  confined,  and  others  put  to  death  without  any 
form  of  trial  -f\ 

In  order  to  apply  a  remedy  to  thefe  evils,  Vaca  de  Caft.ro  fet  out  from  Cuzco, 
attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  the  citizens,  and  principal  inhabitants,  to  wait 
on  the  viceroy.  On  his  march  he  received  a  letter  from  Vela,  acquainting  him, 
that  his  authority  eeafed  from  that  moment.  De  Caftro  obeyed,  and  refitted  all 
temptations  thrown  in  his  way  to  difturb  the  government,  by  becoming  the  head 
of  a  faftion.  He  difmiffed  the  greater  part  of  his  attendants,  and  requefted, 
that  fuch  as  remained  might  go  unarmed,  in  order  to  avoid  every  appearance  of 
hoftilities.    But  notwithftanding  all  this  moderation  and  humility,  the  viceroy  or- 

•  Gomara,  c.  152.     Robertfon,   Hift.  Americ.  lib.  vi.  f  Zaratc,  lib.  iv. 

t.  25.     Garcilaflb,  lib.  iv.  «.  5. 
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dered  him  to  be  arretted  at  their  firft  interview,  on  account  of  an  accidental  tu-  c  HAP-  x- 
mult,  in  which  he  had  no  concern  ;  to  be  loaded  with  chains,  and  committed  to  A>  D  ,54<fc> 
the  common  jail.  Incenfed  at  this  aft  of  tyranny,  the  inhabitants  of  Lima  went 
in  a  body  to  Vela,  and  remonftrated  with  great  boldnefs  againft  fuch  an  infult 
on  a  perlbn  of  De  Caftro's  rank  ;  defiring  that  he  might  be  removed  to  the  town- 
houfe,  and  offering  to  bail  his  appearance  to  the  amount  of  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  pefos.  The  viceroy  complied  with  their  requeft,  from  fear  of  a  general  in- 
furrection  :  perfifted  in  his  rigorous  meafures,  and  the  people  continued  to  plot 
and  to  cabal  *; 

Thefe  difturbances  were  not  confined  to  Lima,  they  extended  over  all  the 
towns  in  Peru,  inhabited  by  Spaniards.  This  was  a  fit  opportunity  for  Gonzalo 
Pizarro  to  refume  his  ambitious  projects ;  and  he  did  not  neglect  it.  He  re- 
ceived letters  and  addreffes  from  all  quarters,  imploring  him  to  avert  the  ruin 
which  threatened  the  colony.  Many  of  his  old  friends  joined  him,  as  did  feveral 
foldiers  that  were  difperfed  about  the  country,  offering  to  fupport  him  with  the 
laft  drop  of  their  blood.  Encouraged  by  thefe  favourable  appearances,  he  re- 
paired to  Cuzco,  where  he  was  received  with  tranfports  of  joy  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  confidered  him  as  their  common  deliverer.  In  the  fervour  of  their  zeal, 
they  elected  him  Procurator  General  of  the  SpaniffV nation  in  Peru,  to  folicittha. 
repeal  of  the  late  regulations.  They  authoriled  hitti  to  lay  their  remonftrances 
before  the  royal  audience  at  Lima  ;  and  upon  pretext  of  danger  from  Manco 
Capac,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  obfervation,  they  impowered. 
him  to  affemble  a  body  of  troops,  and  march  thither  in  arms  -f\ 

Under  fanction  of  this  nomination,  Pizarro  took  poffeffion  of  the  royal  trea»- 
fure,  appointed  officer's,  levied  foldiers,  feized  a  large  train  of  artillery  which 
Vaca  de  Caftro  had  depofited  in  Gaamagna,  and  fet  out  for  Lima,  as  if  he  had 
been  advancing  againft  a  public  enemy.  The  Inca's  death  was  in  fome  meafure 
the  caufe  of  thefe  open  hoftilities,  as  Pizarro  could  no  longer  pretend  any  danger 
from  the  Indians',  who  immediately  difperfed.  As  he  advanced,  he  was  joined 
by  Pedro  de  Puelles,  and  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  whom  the  viceroy  had 
fent  to  oppofe  him.  A  party  of  horfe,  difpatched  to  intercept  Puelles,  on  in- 
formation being  received  of  his  defection,  alfo  deferted  to  the  malcontents. 
Rebellion  had  now  aflumed  a  regular  form,  and  many  perfons  of  note  reforted 
to  the  ftandard  of  Pizarro  :  among  others,  Francifco  de  Carvajal,  whom  he  con- 
ftituted  his  major-general,  and  proceeded  towards  the  capital  with  an  apparent  in- 
tention of  throwing  ofF-all  dependence  on  Spain,  and  rendering  himfelf  abfolute 
ibvereign  of  Peru  £  ;  a  fcheme  by  no  means  difficult  in  the  execution  at  that 
juncture,  had  he  made  the  proper  ufe  of  the  univerfal  diilike  to  the  new  regula- 
tions, and  convinced  the  people  that  he  fought  their  good  more  than  the  grati- 
fication  of  his  own  ambition. 

Before  Pizarro  reached  Lima,  a  revolution  had  happened  very  favourable  to 
his  defigns.     The  judges  of  the  Royal  Audience  were  no  lefs  diflatisfkd  with  the 

*  Her/era,  da.  V.  lib.  J.   c.  i.  f  Id.  ibid.  }  Ut  fupra. 
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viceroy's  conduct  than  the  people  whom  he  was  fent  to  govern  :  they  joined  widTi 
the  citizens  in  foliating  a  fufpenfion  of  the  new  ordinances :  Vela  refolved  tar 
have  recourfe  to  arms,  in  order  to  enforce  them  ;  and  both  parties  were  fp  much 
exafperated  by  frequent  contefts,  arifing  from  interference  of  jurifdiction  and  con- 
trariety of  opinion,  that  their  mutual  difgnft  foon  grew  into  open  enmity.  The 
judges  thwarted  the  viceroy  in  every  jneafure  ;  let  at  liberty  prifoners  whom  he 
had  confined  ;  juftified  the  malcontents,  and  applauded  their  remonftrances. 
The  citizens  rofe  in  open  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  judges;  and  the  viceroy, 
become  univerfally  odious,  and  abandoned  even  by  his  guards,  was  feized  in  his 
own  palace,  and  put  on  board  the  fleet,  which  alfo  renounced  his  authority,  to 
■be  there  confined,  till  fuch  time  as  he  could  be  fent  to  Spain  *, 

Having  thus  affumed  the  fupreme  direction  of  affairs  into  their  own  hands,  the 
judges  ifiued  a  proclamation  fufpending  the  execution  of  the  obnoxious  laws  j 
-and  fent,  aC  {he  fame  time,  a  meffage  to  Pizarro,  requiring  him,  as  they  had  al- 
ready granted  whatever  he  could  requeft,  to  difmifs  hjs  troops,  and  repair  to 
Lima  with  fifteen  or  twenty  attendants,  in  order  to  concert  meafures  for  fettling 
the  government.  This  requifition,  which  was  probably  made  with  no  other  in- 
tention than  to  throw  a  decent  veil  over  their  own  conduct,  was  treated  by  Pizarro 
with  the  contempt  it  del'erved.  The  fupreme  authority  was  now  within  his  reach, 
and  he  did  not  want  couragato  feize  it.  Inftead  of  the  inferior  function  of  pro- 
curator general  for  the  Spaniih  fettlements,  he  demanded,  by  way  of  anfwe.r  to 
the  meffage  of  the  judges,  to  be  conftituted  governor,  and  captain-general  of  the 
whole  province  by  the  court  of  audience-,  threatening,  if  they  refufed  to  grant 
him  a  commiffion  to  that  effect,  that  Lima  mould  be  deftroyed  with  fire  pnd 
fword.  In  order  to  give  weight  to  his  demand,  he  proceeded  on  his  march,  and 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  A  frefh  fummons  was  fent  to  the 
judges  >  who,  either  from  unwjllingnefs  to  relinquish  power,  or  from  a  defire  of 
preserving  fome  attention  to  appearances,  hefitated,  or  feemed  to  hefitate,  aboit 
complying :  Gonzalo  therefore  began  to  erect  batteries,  with  an  intention  of 
laying  fiege  tp  the  place.  This  produced  the  defired  effect :  the  inhabitants  de- 
clared againft  the  judges,  and  deferted  in  great  numbers  to  -the  camp  ;  and 
Gonzalo's  army  being  now  augmented  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred  mera 
he  difpatehed  Carvajal  with  a  fummons,  declaring  if  any  farther  delay  was  made, 
the  town  muff  fufferall  the  confeq.uences  of  his  vengeance,  and  the  judges  afcribe 
to  their  own  obftinacy,  the  flaughter  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Even  this  menace 
could  not  move  them  j  till  Caryajal,  impatient  of  delay,  marched  into  the  city 
by  night,  feized  feveraj  officers  of  diftinction  obnoxious  to  Pizarro,  and  hanged 
them  without  the  formality  of  a  trial.  Next  morning  the  court  of  audience 
iflued  a  commiflion  in  the  emperor's  name,  appointing  Gonzalo  Pizarro  governor 
of  Peru,  with  full  power,  civil  as  well  as  military  ;  and  he  entered  the  town  that 
day  in  triumph,  to  take  poffeffion  of  his  new  dignity,  while  Lima  blazed  with 
bonfires,  and  rung  with  public  rejoicings  f. 

•  Henera,  dec.  V.  lib.  i.  c.  I.  +  Zaratf,  lib.  v.  c.  10.     Garcilaflb,  Jib.  iv. 
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This  flow  of  profperity  was  interrupted  by  fome  events  which  gave  great  un- 
eafinefs  to  Fizarro.     Juan  Alvarez,  one  of  the  judges,  to  whofe  cuftody  the  vice- 
roy had  been  committed  on  board  a  vefTel,  in  order  to  be  carried  into  Spain,  was      *'  M"  '544' 
no  fooner  out  at  fea,  than  touched  with  remorfe,  or  moved  by  fear,  he  fell  at  the 
feet  of  his  prifoner,  declaring  him  from  that  moment  to  be  free,  and  proteftino- 
that  he  himfelf,  and  every  perfon  in  the  fhip,  would  obey  him  as  the  legal  repre- 
fentative  of  their  fovereign.    Vela  defired  him  to  freer  to  Tumbez  j  and  landing 
there,  erected  the  royal  enfign,  and  refumed  his  authority  as  viceroy.     He  was 
joined  by  feveral  perfons  of  eminence,  not  yet  infected  with  the  contagious  ipirit 
of  rebellion ;  and  the  violence  of  Pizarro's  government  foon  augmented  the  num- 
ber of  his  adherents,  as  it  forced  fome  leading  men  in  the  colony  to  fly  to  him 
forrefuge.     He  took  courage  from  the  mifconduct  of  his  adverfary  ;  and  enter- 
taining  hopes  that  Gonzalo's  iniolence  would  foon  turn  the  ftream  of  popular 
affection,  he  difpatched  his  fen  in-law  into  Spain,  to  acquaint  his  imperial  majefty 
with  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Peru,   and  requeft  that  fpeedy  fuccours  might  be  fent 
againft  the  rebels.     Meanwhile  his  ftrength  increafed  daily,  and  he  had  the  fatis- 
faction  to  learn,  that  Diego  Centeno,  a  bold  active  officer,  incenfed  by  the  cruelty 
and  oppreffion  of  Pizzaro's  lieutenant  governor  in  the  province  of  Charcas,  had 
formed  a  confpiracy  againft  his  life,  cut  him  off,  and  fet  up  the  royal  ftandard  *. 

Though  alarmed  at  thefe  hoftile  appearances  in  the  oppofite  extremes  of  the 
empire,  Gonzalo  was  not  difconcerted  ;  but  prepared  to  affert  the  authority  which 
he  had  affumed,  with  the  fpirit  and  conduct  of  an  officer  habituated  to  com- 
mand. He  marched  directly  with  all  his  forces  againft  the  viceroy,  as  the  neareft  A.  D.  u^r, 
as  well  as  the  moft  formidable  enemy.  Vela,  unable  to  face  the  malcontents  re- 
treated towards  Quito :  Pizarro  followed  him  •,  and  in  that  long  march,  through 
a  wild  and  mountainous  country,  both  fuffered  hardfhips  and  encountered  diffi- 
culties, which  no  troops  but  thofe  accuftomed  to  ferve  in  America,  could  have 
endured.  The  armies  were  frequently  in  fight  of  each  other,  and  the  royalifts 
were  forced  to  keep  conftantly  in  arms,  during  a  journey  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues,  in  the  courfe  of  which  they  were  chiefly  nourifhed  by  herbs,  roots 
and  other  vegetables. 

The  approach  of  the  rebels  to  Quito,  obliged  the  viceroy  to  abandon  that  city, 
which  he  found  incapable  of  defence,  and  to  retreat  forty  leagues  beyond  it ; 
hoping  that  Pizarro  would  ftop  the  purfuit,  in  order  to  refrefh  his  men  in  a  place 
abounding  with  provifions.  But  he  found  himfelf  miftaken  :  the  rebels  fcarce 
halted  at  Quito,  and  pufhed  on  with  fo  much  vigour  and  perfeverance  as  drove 
Vela  to  defpair.  When  he  law  a  party  of  the  enemy  defcending  a  hill  near  his 
camp,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  "  Shall  it  be 
credited  in  future  ages,  that  Spaniards  could  purfue  the  ftandard  of  their  kino- 
with  fuch  obftinacy,  as  to  endure  every  pofiible  hardfhip  for  the  fpace  of  four 
hundred  leagues  ?"  meaning  rrom  Lima  to  the  place  where  he  was  then  encamped 
on  the  farther  extremity  of  Peru.     Still,  however,  he  purfued  his  retreat,   with 

*  Zarate,  lib,  v.  c.  18.     Herrera,  dec.  V.  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
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all  the  rapidity  of  a  flight,  into  the  province  of  Popayan  ;  which  determined 
Pizarrq  to  return  to  Quito,  whence  he  dilpatched  Carvajal  to  oppofe  Centeno,  who 
was  growing  formidable  in  the  fouthem  provinces  of  the  empire,  while  he  hirn- 
felf  remained  in  that  city,  in  order  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  viceroy  *.  ^ 

Having  thus  elcaped  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  Vcla  was  fuffered  to  reft  quiet  in 
Popayan  -,  where,  by  his  own  activity,  and  the  affiftance  ot  Benalcazar,  he  foon 
aficmbled  four  hundred  men  ;  and  as  he  retained,  amid  all  his  difafters  the  fame 
elevation  of  mind,   and  the  fame  high  fenfe  of  his  own  dignity,  he  not  only  re- 
jeded  with  diidain  the  advice  of  fome  of  his  followers,  who  urged  him  to  make 
overtures  of  accommodation  to  Pizarro,  but  determined  to  attack  the  rebels,  now 
weakened  by  the  detachment  lent  againft  Centeno,  and  decide  the  conteft  by  the 
fword.     With  this  view  he  marched  back  to  Quito,  where  he  hoped  to  find  fome 
friends  ;  having  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Pizarro,  who  had  taken  pofieflion  of  a 
ftrong  poft,  in  order  to  difpute  his  paflage  :  but  to  his  aftonifhment,   he  found 
the  place  entirely  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  on  which  he  exclaimed,  "  Great 
God  !  is  not  this  your  caufe,  and  not  one  good  man  left  to  defend  it  -+-  ?'' — Pizarro 
was  no  lefs  furprifed  and  difappointed  on  learning  that  the  viceroy  had  changed 
his  route,  and  purfued  him  with  great  rapidity  as  foon  as  informed  of  his  courfe. 
Jan.  1 8,       He  found  the  royal  army  drawn  up  in  battalia  before  the  city  ;  and  relying  on 
A.  D.  1546.     tjje  fUperiorjty  0f  numbers,  but   ftill  more  on  the  difcipline  and  valour  of  his 
troops,   advanced  refolutely  to   the  charge.     The  cavalry  firft  engaged,  and 
*    fought  with  great  courage  and  obftinacy  •,  but  at  length  the  impetuofity  and  ftub- 
born  valour  of  Pizarro's  veterans  turned  the  fcale,  and  made  room  for  the  foot  to 
join  in  clofe  engagement-,  for  fuch  was  the  extraordinary  difpofition  of  both 
armies,  that  the  horfe  occupied  almoft  the  entire  front.     The  royal  infantry  in 
the  rear  were  fomewhat  difconcerted  by  the  precipitate  tumultuous  retreat  of  the 
vanquifhed  cavalry  ;  but  they  foon  rallied,  and  fuftained  the  attack  of  the  enemy 
with  firmnefs  and  intrepidity.     The  viceroy  fought  like  a  private  foldier,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  dilplayed  all  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  general ;  animat- 
ing, exhorting,  foothing,  and  menacing  his  troops  to  do  their  duty.     Victory  was 
held  for  a  while  in  fufpence  by  his  exertions ;    but  being  at  laft  laid  dead  by  the 
ftroke  of  a  battle-axe,  his  troops  already  broken  by  the  fire  of  Pizarro's  mufketry, 
were  fcized  with  a  panic,  and  routed  with  great  (laughter.     His  head  was  cut  off, 
and  placed  on  the  public  gibbet  of  Quito,  which  Pizarro  entered  in  triumph  J. 

In  confequence  of  this  decifive  victory,  Pizarro  came  into  immediate  poffcf- 
fion  of  the  whole  authority.  He  difpoled  of  every  thing  at  his  pleafure,  punifhed 
his  enemies,  and  rewarded  his  friends  without  controul  ;  and  whatever  his  info- 
lence  might  have  been  on  former  occafions,  lie  certainly  acted  at  prefent  with 
prudence  and  difcretion.  Aflembling  the  prifoners,  he  reprefented  to  them  the 
power  which  Heaven  had  put  into  his  hands  ;  his  intentions  to  fupport  and  pro- 
tect public  liberty  ;  the  fatal  confequences  which  muft  have  refulted  from  the 

»  Herrera,  dec.  V.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  f  Id.  ibid.  X  Zarate, 
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effablifhmcnt  of  the   new  regulations,  and  the  crimes  committed  by  thofe  who    CHAP.    X. 
abetttd  Vela's  tyranny  ;  alter  which  he  difmiffed  them  with  a  general  pardon,  except    A^D^T-TfS 
a  few  of  the  ringleadeis,  whom  he  banifhed  to  Chili  and  the  diltant  provinces. 

Meanwhile  Carvajal  having  purfued  Centeno  over  mountains  and  wilds,  with- 
out being  able  to  bring  him  to  a  general  action,  though  every  day  was  productive 
of  bloody  fkirmilhes,  at  length  feized  upon  a  pais,  where  he  thought  the  enemy 
muft  necefTarily  be  furrounded,  and  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms  •,  but  Cen- 
teno's  vigilance  and  activity  extricated  him  out  of  this  difficulty  likewife,  and 
obliged  Carvajal  to  confefs,  that  in  thecourfe  of  forty  campaigns  made  in  Italy 
and  other  countries,  he  had  never  beheld  lb  extraordinary  a  retreat  as  that  per- 
formed by  Centeno,  over  a  delert  country,  two  hundred  leagues  in  extent,  in  the 
face  of  a  luperior  enemy.  It  was  impoffible,  however,  he  could  long  maintain 
himiclf  in  fuch  circumftances.  He  directed  his  march  to  Arequeba,  where  he 
determined  to  embark  his  troops,  and  proceed  to  Chili,  if  (hipping  could  be  pro- 
cured. For  this  purpofe  he  lent  an  officer  before  him,  and  a  vefTel  bound  to 
Chili  was  hired  ;  but  jult  as  he  was  ready  to  embark,  Carvajal  appeared.  On 
this  unexpected  event,  Centeno  called  his  men  together,  and  told  them  that  they 
mutt  now  dilperfe  in  fmall  bodies,  and  fhift  for  themfelves,  till  affairs  wore  a  more 
favourable  alpect ;  after  which  he  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  them,  and  re- 
tired to  the  mountains,  leaving  Carvajal  undifputed  matter  of  that  part  of  the 
country  *. 

Every  place  in  Peru,  from  the  frontiers  of  Popayan  to  thofe  of  Chili,  fub- 
mitted  to  Pizarro  ;  and  by  his  fleet,  under  Pedro  de  Hinojofa,  he  had  not  only  the 
unrivalled  command  of  the  South  Sea,  but  had  taken  poffeffion  ofPanama;  whence 
Ferdinando  Mexia,  another  of  his  officers,  had  furprifed  and  placed  a  garrifon  in 
Nombre  de  Dios,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ifthmus,  which  rendered  him  mafter 
of  the  ufual  avenue  of  communication  between  Spain  and  the  empire  under  his 
dominion.  The  crifis  of  his  fate  was  arrived  :  he  mult  now  determine,  whether 
he  fhould  be  confidered  as  an  independent  prince,  or  a  rebellious  fubject ;  whether 
he  fhould  humble  himfelf  to  deprecate  the  vengeance  of  that  monarch,  in  viola- 
tion of  whofe  authority  he  had  taken  up  arms,  or  boldly  fet  him  at  defiance,  and 
afiume  to  himfelf  the  titles  and  honours  of  fovereign  of  Peru.  To  the  lalt  refo- 
lution  he  was  advifed  by  molt  of  his  officers  and  counfellors,  but  chiefly  by 
Carvajal;  who,  in  a  letter  written  to  him,  on  receiving  an  account  of  the  vic- 
tory at  Quito,  ufes  every  argument  that  can  be  fuggefted  on  the  fubject,  and 
every  motive  that  can  enforce  them.  "  You  have  ufurped,"  fays  he,  "  the  fu- 
preme  power  in  this  country,  in  contempt  of  the  emperor's  commiffion  to  an- 
other. You  have  marched,  in  hoftile  array,  againft  the  royal  ftandard :  you  have 
attacked  the  reprefentative  of  your  fovereign  in  the  field,  have  defeated  him, 
and  cut  off  his  head.  Think  not  that  any  monarch  will  ever  forgive  fuch  infults 
on  his  dignity,  or  that  any  reconciliation  with  him  can  be  cordial  or  fincere. 
Depend  no  longer  on  the  precarious  favour  of  another :  afilime  yourfelf  the 

f  Id.  ibid. 
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BOOK   I.     fovereignty  over  a  country,  to  the  dominion  of  which  your  family  has  a  title 

« \ J     founded  on  the  rights  both  of  difcovcry  and  conqueft.     It  is  in  your  power  to 

A.  D.  1546.  att^ch  eyery  Spaniard  in  Peru  inviolably  to  your  intereft  by  liberal  preients  of 
lands  and  Indians,  or  by  inftituting  ranks  of  nobility,  and  creating  titles  of 
honour  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  courted  with  fo  much  eagerncfs  in  Europe. 
By  eftablifhing  orders  of  knighthood,  with  privileges  and  diftinctions  refembling 
thole  in  Spain,  you  may  beftow  a  gratification  upon  the  officers  in  your  fervice 
fuited  to  the  ideas  of  military  men.  Nor  is  it  to  your  countrymen  only  that  you 
ought  to  attend ;  endeavour  to  gain  the  natives.  By  marrying  the  Coya,  or 
daughter  of  the  Sun  next  in  fuccefiion  to  the  crown,  yOu  will  induce  the  Indians, 
out  of  veneration  for  the  blood  of  their  ancient  princes,  to  unite  with  the  Spaniards 
in  iupport  of  your  authority.  Thus,  at  the  head  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Peru,  as  well  as  of  the  new  fettkrs  there,  you  may  fet  at  defiance  the  power 
of  Spain,  and  repel  with  eafe  any  feeble  force  which  it  can  fend  to  fuch  a 
diftance  *." 

Zepeda,  the  prefident  of  the  court  of  audience,  who  had  joined  Pizarro,  and 
wasjiow  become  his  confidential  counlellor,  warmly  feconded  Carvajal's  exhorta- 
tions, and  employed  whatever  learning  he  poffeffed  in  demonftrating,  That  all 
the  founders  of  great  monarchies  had  been  raifed  to  fupreme  power,  not  by  an- 
tiquity of  defcent,  or  the  legality  of  their  rights,  but  by  their  own  valour  and 
perfonal  fuperiority.  Pizarro  liftened  with  attention  to  both  ;  but  happily  for 
the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  the  mediocrity  of  his  talents  confined  his  ambition 
within  more  narrow  limits.  He  contemplated  with  fatisfaction,  but  with  awe,  the 
vaft  object  offered  to  his  eye  ;  and  apprehenfive  of  fome  fudden  turn  of  fortune, 
inftead  of  afpiring  at  independent  power,  he  confined  his  views  to  obtaining  from 
the  court  of  Spain  a  confirmation  of  the  authority  he  now  pofiefTed.  For  that 
purpofe  he  refolved  to  difpatch  thitherLaurence  de  Aldana,  an  officer  of  diftinction, 
to  repreient  all  the  late  tranfactions  in  the  moft  favourable  light;  to  allure  his  im- 
perial majefty  of  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  Pizarro,  who  pretended  only  tojuftify 
his  conduct  by  the  extreme  necefilty  of  affairs  •,  and  to  folicit  the  government 
for  him,  rather  with  a  feeming  view  to  promote  the  public  intereft,  than  to  re- 
compenfe  his  fcrvices  or  gratify  his  ambition.  Aldana  was  farther  authorifed  to 
promife,  in  the  name  of  all  the  towns  and  cities  in  Peru,  the  repayment  of 
whatever  had  been  expended  of  the  royal  treafure,  befides  a  confiderable  free 
gift,  provided  a  general  pardon  was  granted  for  paft  offences,  and  Pizarro  con- 
tinued in  his  prefect  ftation  -j-. 

While  Pizarro  was  deliberating  what  courfe  he  fhould  purfue,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  his  ufurped  authority,  confutations  were  held  in  Spain,  with  no  lefs  folici- 
tude,  corccrning  the  means  of  re  eftablifhing  the  emperor's  dominion  over  Peru. 
Charles  himfelf  was  then  in  Germany,  employed  in  conducing  the  war  againft 
the  fairous  league  of  Smalkalde,  one  of  the  moft  interefting  and  arduous  enter- 
prifes  in  1m  reign  ;   the  care  of  providing  a  remedy  againft  the  diforders  in  Peru, 

•  GarcibiTo,  lib.  iv.  c.  40.     Robertfon,  Hilt.  Amer.  b,  vi.  f  Herrera,  dec.  V. 

lib.  ii.  c.  z. 
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^therefore,  devolved  upon  his  fon  Philip,  and  the  counfellors  whom  he  had  em-    CHAP.    X. 

:ployed  to  afilft  in  the  government  of  Spain  during  his  abfence.     The  actions  of 

Pizarro  and  his  adherents  appeared  fo  repugnant  to  the  duty  of  Subjects  towards 

their  fovereign,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  miniftry,  though  unacquainted  with 

the  Iaft  exceffes  of  outrage  to  which  the  malcontents  had  proceeded,  infilled  on 

declaring  them  inftantly  to  be  guilty  of  rebellion,  and  agreed  to  punifh  them  with 

the  molt  exemplary  rigour.     But  the  difficulty  of  raifmg  and  equipping  a  body  of 

troops  fufficientfor  that  purpofe,  and  of  transporting  them  to  a  country  fo  diftant 

as  Peru,  at  a  time  when  Spain  was  drained  of  men  and  money  by  a  feries  of 

wars,   which  ftill  continued  to  rage,    and  while  Pizarro  remained  mailer  of  the 

South  Sea,  caufed  the  fcheme  fuggefled  by  the  ardour  of  loyalty  to  be  laid  afide  as 

impracticable.    Nothing  then  remained,  (but  to  attempt  by  lenient  meafures,  what 

could  not  be  effected  by  force.    Though  Aklana's  inftruclions  were  not  yet  known 

in  Spain,  it  was  evident  from  Pizarro's  former  difpatches,  that  he  ftill  retained 

lentiments  of  veneration  for  his  fovereign,  or  found  his  Situation  fo  infecure,  that 

he  judged  the  royal  protection  necefiary  to  his  fafety.     In  either  cafe,  a  profpect 

equally  favourable  to  government  was  opened  :  he  might  be  reclaimed  to  his  duty, 

by  moderation  and  forbearance  ;  or  his  followers  be  induced,  by  certain  concef- 

fions,  to  withdraw  their  fupport  from  his  ufurped  authority,  and  return  to  their 

allegiance. 

Thus  did  the  Spanifh  miniftry  reafon.  The  meafures  to  be  purfued  were  now- 
evident  to  every  one,  but  another  difficulty  ftill  remained  ;  the  means  of  carry- 
ing them  into  execution.  Who  was  equal  to  a  negociation  fo  delicate  and  im- 
portant, the  fuccefe  of  which  muft  reft  entirely  on  the  abilities  of  the  man  to 
whom  it  was  committed  ? — Several  perfons  were  propofed  •,  and  after  weio-hino- 
their  comparative  merit  with  much  attention,  the  choice  was  unanimoufly  fixed 
upon  the  licentiate  Pedro  dela  Gafca,  then  of  the  fupreme  council  of  the  inqui- 
fition  at  Valencia.  He  had  been  occasionally  employed  by  government  in  affairs 
of  trull  and  confidence,  and  had  conducted  them  with  no  lefs  fkill  than  fuccefs  ; 
difplaying  a  gentle  and  infinuating  temper,  accompanied  with  firmnefs,  and  a 
cautious  circumfpection  in  concerting  meafures,  followed  by  what  is  feldom  its 
attendant,  much  vigour  in  executing  them.  Thefe  qualities  marked  him  out 
for  the  ftation  he  was  now  deftined  to  fill.  The  emperor,  who  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  talents  of  Gafca,  warmly  approved  of  the  choice ;  and  the 
licentiate,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  and  feeble  conftitution,  did  not 
hefitate  a  moment  in  complying  with  the  will  of  his  fovereign.  His  commiffion 
and  inftructions  were  accordingly  drawn  up.  He  would  accept  of  no  higher  title 
than  that  of  Prefident  of  the  Court  of  Royal  Audience  in  Peru  ;  and  to  avoid 
giving  alarm  to  the  malcontents,  he  defired  that  he  might  go,  like  a  minifter  of 
peace,  with  his  gown  and  breviary,  and  without  any  retinue  but  a  few  domertics  *. 

But,  amid  all  this  apparent  moderation  and  humility,  Gafca  demanded  the 
moft  unlimited  powers,  which  Charles  granted  to  the  full  extent  of  his  wifb. 


»7- 


*  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c  6.     Rob:rtfon,  Hill.  America,  book  vi. 
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BOOS    I.    His  commiffion  authored  him  "  to  pardon  all  crimes,  even  high-treafon  •,  to  re- 

«— ^ -i      ward  Inch  as  had  fignalized  themfelves  in  the  king's  lervice,  and  to  beftow  titles  0& 

A.  D.  1546.  honour  on  them  .  to  appoint  governors,  and  fill  up  other  vacant  employments,. 
till  iuch  time  as  the  king  fhould  order  otherwifey  he  giving  an  account  of  the 
merits  or  luch  perfons -,  to  make  ordinances  with  the  advice  of  the  inhabitants 
conditionally,  that  they  mould  be  confirmed  by  his  majefty  ■,  to  execute  all  that 
had  been  given  in  charge  to  the  viceroy,  BlafcoNugnez  Vela,  as  far  as  might  be 
for  the  lervice  of  God  and  the  king  •,  to  execute  jullice  and  try  caufes  between 
and  againft  all  perfons  whatibever,  without  exception  ;  to  banifh  all  turbulent 
churchmen,  till  iuch  time  as  a  bull  mould  be  obtained  from  the  pope  for  punch- 
ing them  corporally  ;  to  difpole  at  pleafure  of  the  royal  revenue  for  the  redudion 
of  the  country,  with  the  advice  of  any  two  of  the  royal  judges,  and  the  king's 
officers."  All  viceroys,  governors,  and  other  perfons,  were  commanded  to  fupport 
and  obey  him,  and  the  city  of  Panama  was  ordered  to  be  fubordinate  to  the  court 
of  Peru.  In  regard  to  his  falary  there  was  no  limitation,  the  officers  of  the  re- 
venue being  directed  to  fumifh  him  with  whatever  he  had  occafion  for*. 

Highly  fatisfied  with  this   frefh  proof  of  his  fovereign's  confidence,    Gafca 
haftened  his  departure,  and  without  either  money  or  troops  fet  out  to  quell  a 
formidable  rebellion.    When  he  arrived  at  Nombrede  Dios,  he  found  Ferdinando 
Mexia  ported  there,   to  oppofe  the  landing  of  any  hoftile  forces  ;  but  Gafca  ap- 
peared in  fuch  a  fimple  guife,  with  a  train  fo  little  formidable,  and  a  title  which 
excited  no  terror,  that  he  was  received  without  jealoufy,  and  even  with  refped. 
From  Nombre  de  Dios  he  advanced  to  Panama  ;  and  met  with  a  fimilar  recep- 
tion from  Hinqjofa,  whom  Pizarro  had  entrufted  with  the  government  of  that 
city,  and  the  command  of  his  fleet  ftationed  there.     In  both  places  he  held  the 
fame  language,  declaring  that  he  was  fent  by  his  fovereign  as  a  meflenger  of 
peace,  not  as  a  minifter  of  vengeance;  that  he  came  to  redrefs  all  their  grievances  ; . 
to  revoke  the  laws  that  had  excited  alarm  •,  to  pardon  paft  offences ;  and  to 
eftablifh  order  and  juftice  in  the  government  of  Peru*     His  mild  deportment, 
the  fimplicity  of  his  manners,  the  fandity  of  his  profeffion,  and  a  winning  ap- 
pearance of  Gandour,  gained  credit  to  his  declarations  •,  and  Mexia,  Hinojofa,„ 
and  feveral  other  officers  of  diftindion,  to  each  of  whom  he  applied  feparately,, 
were  rained  over  to  his  intereft,  and  waited  only  for  fome  decent  occafion  of  de- 
claring openly  in  his  favour.     Hinojofa  in  particular,  whom  he  folicited  to  de- 
liver up  the  fleet  to  him,  only  excufed  himfelf  by  faying,  that  he  could  not  do 
itwith  honour,  before  he  heard  whether  Pizarro  and  his  afibciates  would  obey  the 
king's  orders,  becaufe  it  would  be  declaring  them  rebels,  to  enhance  his  own 
loyalty  •,  but  protefted,  in  caie  they  proved  obftinate,  that  he  would  not  blemifh 
the  reputation  of  his  anceftors,  who  had  always  been  true  fubjeds,  by  {landing 
out  againft  his  fovereign  f. 

Having  thus  far-  happily  fucceeded  in  his  negociations,  Gafca  determined  to 
know  how  the  news- of  his  arrival  were  reliihed  in  Peru,    for  this  purpofe  he  dif- 

*  Herrera,  d«c.  V.  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  t  Herrcra,  dec.  V.  lib.  ii.  c.  3, 
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patched  Pedro  Hernandez  Poniagua,  a  gentleman  of  great  penetration  and  addrefs, 
to  Lima,  with  a  letter  from  the  emperor,  and  another  from  himfelf  to  Pizarro. 
His  majefty  condefcended  even  to  cajole  the  ufurper  ;  acquainting  him 
That,  being  informed  of  the  dillurbances  excited  in  Peru  by  the  viceroy's  too 
rigorous  execution  of  the  new  regulations,  and  perluaded  that  whatever  Pizarro 
and  his  party  had  done  was  intended  to  promote  the  public  benefit,  and  fupport 
the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  crown,  he  had  difpatched  the  licentiate  Galea,  in' 
quality  of  prefident,  with  full  powers  to  terminate  all  differences,  redrefs  allj 
grievances,  and  do  whatever  might  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  this  valu- 
able conqueft,  and  the  welfare  of  his  fubjefts  there,  whether  Spaniards  or  na- 
tives. He  required  Pizarro  to  aflift  the  prefident  with  his  advice  and  influence  5 
and  concluded  with  alluring  him,  That  the  important  fervices  performed  by  him- 
felf and  his  family  fhould  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance.  Nor  was  the 
prefident's  letter  lefs  refpecTful.  He  blamed  the  feverity  and  inflexibility  of  the 
viceroy,  and  declared  his  belief,  that  his  majefty  did  not  afcribe  the  late 
civil  commotions  to  difobedience  or  difloyalty,  but  to  the  neceflity  of  circum- 
ftances,  which  obliged  Pizarro  and  his  friends  to  act  on  a  principle  of  felf-pre- 
fervation.  He  appeared  not  at  all  furprifed  at  the  oppofuion  to  the  new  laws^ 
by  reafon  of  the  rigour  with  which  Vela  had  required  their  execution.  "The  mod 
wholefome  nourishment,"  faid  he,  "  may  be  converted  into  poifon  by  being  im- 
properly administered.  His  majefty  hath  now  fent  me  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the" 
people,  by  a  revocation  of  thofe  laws,  according  to  the  prayer  of  your  petition, 
with  power  to  publifh  a  general  pardon  for  all  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  already 
committed.  I  am  enjoined  to  confult  the  people,  and  be  guided  by  their  opinion, 
with  refpect  to  the  proper  meafures  for  promoting  the  interefts  of  religion  and 
the  welfare  of  the  colony."  He  exhorted  Pizarro  to  take  thefe  matters  intoferi- 
ous  confideration,  and  fhew  his  gratitude  to  his  fovereign  for  reftoring  him  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  his  eftates  and  pofleffions,  after  actions  which  another  prince 
would  have  thought  deferving  of  the  feverelt  punifhment.  "  Your  ancestors," 
continued  Gafca,  "  have  diltinguilhed  themfelves  by  their  fervices ;  they  have' 
rendered  themfelves  illuftrious  by  their  loyalty  :  it  ought  to  be  your  ambition  to 
imitate  their  example  in  the  moft  diftinguifhed  manner,  that  you  may  not  tarnifh 
their  luftre  and  lineage  by  your  defection  from  their  virtues.  Next  to  the  falva- 
tion  of  our  fouls,  our  greatefl  care  ought  to  be  the  prefervation  of  our  honour  ; 
the  finalleft  blemifh  on  which  is  perceivable  in  lucid  bodies  moving  in  your  exalted 
fphere,  and  reflecting  light  on  all  things  around  them,  The  fouleft  fpot,  after 
diiobedience  to  the  King  of  heaverr,  is  treafon  againft  your  country,  and  rebel- 
lion againft  your  earthly  fovereign.  He  is  God's  vicegerent,  and  appointed  by 
him  to  preferve  order  and  good  government  in  fociety.-  Let  me  advife  you, 
therefore,  to  weigh  thofe  things  with  impartiality  and  prudence,  and  to  reflect 
upon  the  power  of  your  king,  whofe  forces  you  are  very  unable  to  withftand  ;: 
but  left  your  unacquaintance  with  his  court,  and  your  ignorance  of  the  ftrength 
and  number  of  Tiis  armies,  fhould  betray  you  into  an  unjuft  eftimate  of  your 
comparative  force,  figure  to  yourfelf  the  puifiance  of  the  Great  Turk,    who  ■■ 

matched  • 
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BOOK   I.    marched  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thoufand  fighting  men  againfl  the 
/^jP"^"^     imperial  army  ;  came  within  fight  of  it,  and  retreated  with  precipitation,  without 
•daring  to  give  battle  *." 

Meanwhile  Bizarre  being  informed  of  Gafca's  arrival  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  and 
of  the  nature  of  his  commillion,  hastened  the  departure  of  Aldana  for  Europe 
with  his  difpatches-,  directing  him,  by  the  way,  to  require  the  prefidenr  to  re- 
turn into  Spain,  and  to  put  him  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinando  Mexia,  with  fecret 
inftructions  to  murder  him  in  the  pafTage -f.  Thele  inftructions  Aldana  com- 
municated to  Hinojofa,  on  finding  Gafca  at  Panama.  Amazed  at  Pizarro's 
precipitate  refolution  of  letting  himlelf  in  oppofition  to  the  emperor's  commillion, 
and  difdaining  to  be  his  inftrument  in  executing  the  odious  crime  pointed  out  to 
Mexia,  the  admiral  publickly  recognized  theprtfident  as  his  only  lawful  fuperior. 
The  officers  under  his  command  olid  the  fame.  Mexia  alfo  declared,  that  he 
held  Nombre  de  Dios  for  the  crown  •,  and  fuch  was  the  contagious  influence  of 
example,  that  it  even  reached  Aldana,  and  Gomez  de  Solis,  who  had  been 
joined  with  him  in  commiffion.  Hinojofa  was  continued  in  his  rank  of  admiral, 
and  Aldana  appointed  commodore  •,  fo  that  Pizarro,  at  the  very  time  when  he 
expected  to  hear  of  Gafca's  return,  if  not  of  his  death,  received  an  account  of 
-his  being  m  after  of  the  fleet,  Panama,  and  Nombre  de  Dios,  aggravated  by  the 
defection  of  his  deputies. 

This  intelligence  reached  Lima  almoft  at  the  fame  time  with  the  prefident's 
letter,  and  threw  the  malcontents  into  the  utmoft  confirmation.  A  council  was 
immediately  fummoned,  and  warm  debates  enfued.  Carvajal,  now  fenfible  of. 
Pizarro's  unfteady  temper,  recommended  to  him  a  fpeedy  fubmiflion  to  his  fove- 
■reign,  as  the  fafeft  meafure:  and  when  Gafca's  letter  was  read,  "  By  our  Lady!" — 
■exclaimed  he,  in  that  ftile  of  buffoonery  that  was  familiar  to  him, — "  the  prieft 
ilTues  gracious  bulls.  Fie  gives  them  both  good  and  cheap ;  let  us  not  only 
accept  of  them,  but  wear  them  as  reliques  about  our  necks."  Zepeda  was  of  a 
direct  contrary  opinion  :  he  alledged,  that  all  -the  prefident's  promifes  were  infidi- 
ous,  in  order  to  prevail  on  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  then  condemn  them 
to  fufler  the  punifhment  of  rebels.  Pizarro  inclined  to  the  fame  way  of  think- 
ing, and  not  only  denied  Gafca  permilTion  to  enter  Peru,  before  he  Ihould  be 
confirmed  in  the  government,  but  irritated  almoft  to  madnefs  at  the  revolt  of  his 
fleet,  and  the  other  unexpected  events  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  began  the 
moft  vigorous  preparations  for  war.  In  the  ("pace  of  a  few  days  he  muftered  near 
a  thoufand  men  in  the  city  of  Lima,  all  veterans,  well  armed,  and  provided  with 
horfes  and  Haves  for  carrying  the  baggage  ;  fo  that  they  were  capable  of  march- 
ing with  great  celerity  to  whatever  quarter  they  might  be  deftined.  Nor  was 
A.  D.  1547.  this  his  whole  ftrength.  He  fent  detachments  to  Cuzco,  La  Plata,  and  other 
places,  commanding  proclamation  every  where  to  be  made,  that  the  prefident  had 
exceeded  the  king's  orders,  in  feducing  his  forces,  and  attempting  to  embroil  in 

*  Garcilcflb,  lib.  v.  c.  5.     Gotnara,  c,  176.  •$  Hmera,  dec.  V. 
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country  which  had  juft  begun  to  tafte  the  bleffings  of  peace  and  trail-  CHAP.  x. 
iquility  ;  that  the  royal  commiffion  did  not  impower  Galea  to  fupplant  him  in  his  V"*^* — "* 
authority:  it  only  constituted' him  prefidentof  the  council,  with  instructions  to 
puri'ue'the  moft  pacific,  meafures  5  and  as  he  had  already  exceeded  his  powers, 
Pizarro  urged,  that  the  people  were  concerned  no  lefs  than  himfelf  to  check  a 
growing  ambition  j  for  if  Gafca  fucceeded  in  his  deiigns,  they  mull  expect  to  be 
plundered  and  difpoffeffed  of  all  that  wealth  which  they  had  acquired  with  fo  much 
toil  and  bloodihed,  and  perhaps  meet  with  imprifonment,  tortures,  and-  death,  as 
the  reward  of  their  Services*.   '  .  . 

In  order  to  juftify  Still  farther  thefe  hoftile  preparations,  a  formal  indictment 
was  drawn  up  by  the  advice  of  Zepeda,  and  aprocefs  commenced  againfl.  the  pre- 
fident  before  the  court  of  audience  in  Lima.  A  fimilar  profecution  was  carried  on 
againfl  the  admiral,  Nonojofa,  for  betraying  the  fleet,  againfl;  the  deputies,  and  all 
the  other  officers,  who  had  deferted  from  Pizarro.  Evidences  were  accordingly 
examined,  and  the  crimes  of  treachery,  breach  of  the  peace,  and  robbery  were 
proved  on  oath  againfl:  the  officers :  it  was  alfo  proved,  that  Gafca  had  received 
effects  illegally,  knowing  them  to  have  been  Pizarro's,  and  appropriated  them  to 
his  own  ule.  On  this,  the  prefidenr,  and  all  the  officers  who  had  deferted  Pizar- 
ro's fervice,  were  declared  traitors  by  Zepeda  and  the  other  judges,  acting  in  vir- 
tue of  the  royal  commiffion  f. 

Gafca  in  the  meantime  was  not  idle.  Perceiving  that  force  muff,  be  employed 
in  order  to  acconiplifh  the  purpofe  of  his  miffion,  he  was  alfiduous  in  collectino- 
troops  from t  Nicaragua,  Carthagena,  and  the  other  Spaniffi  lettlements  on  the 
continent,  and  was  fo  fuccefsful  in  his  endeavours,  that  he  was  foon  in  a  condition 
to  dilpatch  Aldana  with  four  fhips,  and  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  to  the  coaft 
of  Peru.  Their  appearance  excited  a  dreadful  alarm  ;  and  tho'  Aldana  did  not 
attempt  for  fome  time  to  make  any  hoflile  deScent,  he  performed  more  eflential 
fervice  by  letting  afhore  perfons  at  different  places,  who  made  known  the  tenor 
of  the  prefident's  commiffion,  the  revocation  of  the  late  edicts,  and  the  act  of  ge- 
neral indemnity  •,  in  confequence  of  which  defertion  became  .lb  common,  that 
Pizarro  foon" found  his  army  considerably  diminished.  All  who  were  diffatisfied 
with  his  violent  administration,  and  all  who  retained  any  ientiments  of  duty  to 
their  Sovereign,  now  meditated  revolt,  "while  Such  as  had  lain  concealed  in 
mountains  and  caves  began  to  emerge  from  their  obScurity.  Among  thefe  was 
Centeno,  who  in  the  courfe  or  a  lew  months  raifed  eight  hundred  men  for  the 
crown  in  the  province  of  Charcas,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  cities  of  Ea 
Plata  and  Cuzco£. 

Aftonifhed  as  fizarro  was  at  beholding  one  enemy  approaching  by  land,  and 
another  by  fea,  at'a  time  when  he  expected  to  find  all  Peru  united  in  his  favour, 
he  was  neither  appalled  nor  diSconcrited.  As  the  danger  from  Centeno's  opera- 
tions was  molt  urgent,  he  inltantly  fet  out  to  oppofe  him  ;  and  his  army  being 
provided  as  already  mentioned,  he  marched  with  furprifing  celerity.      Every 

*  Herrera,  dec.  v.  lib.  iii.  c.  1.  f  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  16.  J  Id.  ibid. 
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morning,  however,  he  found  his  force  diminifhed  by  the  numbers  that  had  lefc 
him  durino-  the  night  •,  and  though  he  took  every  precaution,  and  exercifed  every 
feverity,  to  check  the  rage  of  defertion,  he  could  ndt  mufter  above  four  hundred 
foldiers,  when  he  came  within  fight  or  the  enemy  at  Huarina,  near  the  lake  Titi- 
aca.  But  thofe  he  juftly  confidered  as  men  of  tried  attachment,  on  whom  he 
mi»ht  depend.  They  were  indeed  the  boldeft  and  molt  delperate  of  his  follow- 
ers-, men,  confeious  like  himfelf  of  crimes  for  which  they  could  hardly  expedt 
forgivenefs,  and  whofe  only  hope  was  in  the  fuccefsful  efforts  of  their  valour.  He 
did  not  hefitate,  at  the  head  of  thefe  determined  veteran?,  to  face  Centeno,  and  a 
body  of  troops  more  than  double  the  number  of  his  own.  Both  armies  were 
Oft.  20.  drawn  up  with  great  military  fkill  ;  but  efpecially  Pizarro's,  that  important  bu- 
finefs  dcvolvinor  upon  Carvajal,  whole  talents  as  a  commander  were  as  worthy 
of  admiration  as  his  cruelties  were  deteftable.  His  orders  were  to  wait  the  ene- 
my's attack  firmly,  till  they  came  within  fure  reach  of  lhot,  and  then  to  pour  in  a 
vigorous  fire  upon  them.  In  order  to  provoke  the  royalifts,  he  fent  Acofta  with 
a  party  of  mufqueteers  to  inlult  their  front,  and  inftructed  him  to  keep  up  a  re- 
treating fight  •,  all  which  was  executed  with  fuch  punctuality,  that  Centeno  was 
Jnfenfibly  drawn  into  an  engagement,  and  feduced  to  expend  his  fhot  before  it 
Could  take  effect.  This  manceuvre  more  than  counterbalanced  the  fuperiority  of 
numbers.  Pizarro's  foldiers  timed  their  fire  fojudicioufiy  that  near  an  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  royalifts  fell  at  the  firft  dilcharge  •,  the  fecond  put  all  in  confufion 
and  difmay  :  moft  of  Centeno's  officers  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  infantry 
was  entirely  routed  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour.  The  cafe  was  otherwife  in  regard  to 
the  cavalry,  where  the  weight  and  fuperiority  of  numbers  proved  more  than  equiva- 
lent to  valour  and  difcipline.  Pizarro's  horfe  were  borne  down  with  the  torrent, 
and  himfelf  in  imminent  danger  of  being  killed  or  taken  prifoner,  when  the  vic- 
torious infantry  came  to  his  affiftance  •,  attacked  the  enemy  in  front  and  on  both 
flanks,  and  put  them  to  flight  with  great  flaughter.  The  treatment  of  the  van- 
quiihed  was  fuch  as  might  have  been  expected  from  men  irritated  by  perfonal  in- 
juries, and  pufhed  to  defpair.  The  I'poils  of  the  field,  and  the  pillage  of 
the  camp  were  immenfe,  amounting  to  one  million  four  hundred  thoufand 
pefos  *. 

Pizarro,  however,  did  not  obtain  this  fignal  victory  without  confiderable  lofs. 
Near  one  hundred  of  his  brave  band  were  killed  on  the  fpot  -,  but  as  he  was  now 
deemed  invincible  in  the  field,  frelh  troops  daily  reforted  to  him,  and  foon  aug- 
mented his  army  to  double  its  former  number.  Befides,  a  road  was  now  opened 
to  the  heart  of  the  empire,  a  happy  turn  given  to  the  ipirits  of  the  people,  and  a 
wide  field  offered  to  his  ambition.  He  advanced  towards  Cuzco  •,  made  his 
triumphal  entry,  with  great  pomp,  into  that  city  •,  fent  detachments  upon  dif- 
ferent expeditions,  and  feized  the  king's  treafures,  to  an  incredible  value  at  La 
Plata,  while  the  unfortunate  Cenu.no  was  making  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Lima, 

•  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  79.     Htrrera,  dec.  V.  lib.  iii.  c.  4. 
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over  rugged  mountains  and  barren  deferts,  attended  only  by  a  prieft,  who  had 
fhared  in  his  calamities,  and  affined  in  his  efcape  *.  -   -       • 

But  events  happened,  in  other  parts  of  Peru,  which  preponderated  over 
all  the  advantages  chat  Pizarro  derived  from  his  victory  at  Huarina.  Scarce  had 
he  left  Lima,  when  i\r  citizens,  weary  of  his  tyrannical  dominion,  erefted  the* 
royal  ftandard,  and  Aldana,  with  a  detachment  of  foldiers  from  the  fleet,  took 
pone/lion  of  the  town.  About  the  fame  time  the  prefident  landed  at  Tumbez 
with  five  hundred  men,  and  Benalcazar  took  poflefiion  of  Quito,  where  Puelles, 
Pizarro's  general  in  that  province,  was  (lain  by  one  of  his  officers,  who  inclined 
to  the  prefident.  The  fituation  of  the  two  parties  was  now  perfectly  reverfed  : 
while  Cuzco  and  the  adjacent  provinces  were  poflefled  by  Pizarro,  all  the  reft  of 
the  empire,  from  the  frontiers  of  Popayan,  acknowledged  the  jurifdiction  of 
Gafca,  whofe  behaviour  ftill  continued  to  be  gentle  and  unafluming.  Full  of 
affability,  lenity,  and  complacency,  he  exprcfTed,  on  every  occafion,  his  ardent 
wifh  of  terminating  the  conteft  without  bloodfhed.  The  people  were  won  by 
his  infinuating  carriage,  and  as  his  numbers  daily  increafed,  he  was  encouraged 
to  advance  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country  -f-. 

Meanwhile  Pizarro,  intoxicated  with  the  fuccefs  which  had  hitherto  attended 
his  arms,  and  elated  with  having  again  near  a  thoufand  men  under  his  command, 
remained  in  Cuzco  with  as  much  fecurity  as  if  the  war  had  already  been  finifhed. 
Carvajal  perceived  the  bad  effects  which  muft  attend  fuch  a  conduct,  and  laboured 
with  all  his  eloquence  to  induce  Gonzalo  to  feize  the  ftrong  pofts  in  the  enemy's 
way,  evacuate  the  city,  and  take  the  field  with  activity  and  fpirit.  When  advice 
arrived  of  Gafca's  approach  he  redoubled  his  felicitations ;  but  the  infatuated 
Pizarro  fuffered  the  royalifts  to  pafs  all  the  rivers  that  lie  between  Guamanga  and 
Cuzco  without  oppofuion,  and  to  advance  within  four  leagues  of  that  capital, 
nattering  himfclf  that  a  defeat  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  rendered  a  retreat  imprac- 
ticable would  at  once  make  him  undifputed  matter  of  Peru.  Carvajal,  on  the 
contrary,  fenfible  that  the  enemy's  ftrength  was  great,  infifted  on  diftreffing  them 
by  marches  and  countermarches;  dividing  their  forces;  and  attacking  them 
feparately,  when  no  opportunity  offered  of  aflifting  each  other ;  and  on  finding 
his  advice  rejected,  he  declared  that  he  gave  up  all  for  loft.  Pizarro,  however, 
confident  of  victory,  drew  out  his  troops,  and  intrepidly  marched  to  meet  the 
royalifts,  in  the  valley  of  Xaquixaguana  £. 

The  appearance  of  the  two  armies,  as  they  advanced  flowly  to  the  charge,  April  a, 
was  very  remarkable  :  in  Pizarro's,  compoled  of  men  enriched  with  the  fpoils  of  A-  fr.  1548. 
the  moil  opulent  country  of  America,  every  officer,  and  almoft  all  the  private 
foldiers,  were  cloathed  in  fluffs  of  filk,  or  brocade,  embroidered  with  gold  and 
filver  ;  and  their  horfes,  their  arms,  their  ftandards,  were  adorned  with  all  the 
pride  of  military  pomp.  Gafca's,  though  lefs  fplendid,  exhibited  a  fpectacle  no 
lefs  ftriking;  he  himfclf,  accompanied  by  the  archbifhop  of  Lima,  the  biihops  of 

*  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  4.  Herrera,  dec.  V.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  f  Zarate,  lib.  vii. 
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Quito  and'Cuzco,  and  a  great  number  of" inferior'  ecMlefiafties,  fnarcliuig"  along- 
the  lines,  blcffing  die  men,  and  encouraging  them  to  a'relbldfe^difcharg'e'of  their 
duty  *■! — When  bo.th  armies  were  ready  to  engage,  GarcihUto  de*]a  Vega";  an 
.officer  of  diffinctioa,  deferted  to  the  royalifts,  and  vvas  received  with  open'arfns 
by  the  prefident.  His  example  was  followed  by'Zcpcda,  the'  perfori  in  whole 
fidelity  Pizarro  placed  the  higheff,  confidence.  He 'advanced  Under  pretenceof 
examining  the  difpofition  of  the  enemy,  put  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  and  fuddenfy 
joined  them.  The  revolt  of  perfons  of  fuch  high  rank  ftruck  all  with  amazement: 
mutual  conscience  ceafed  at  once,  and  diftruft  and  confternation  became  general. 
The  royal  camp  was  foon  crowded  with  Pizarro's  foldiers,  who  all  declared 
they  had  feized  the  fiift  opportunity  of  efcaping  and  teffifying  their  loyalty. 
The  whole  left  wing  of  the  mufqueteers  went  over  to  the 'prefident  m  a  body. 
A  defertion  lb  uncommon  feemed  to  render  fighting  unneceflafy  ;  Galea  there- 
fore laid  afide  the  defign  of  giving  battle,  either  becauie  he  had  no  great  con- 
fidence in  troops  that  had  already  betrayed  their  general,  or  becauie  he  did  not 
chuTe  to  drive  a  handful  of  men  to  defpair,  v»hO,  if  left  to  themfelves,  would 
probably  join  him.  He  was  not  deceived  in  this'laft  conjecture.  Thepfkemtri, 
who  only  remained  with  Pizarro,  feeing  the  defperate  Hate  of  his  affairs,  threw 
down  their  arms,  declared  their  relblution  not  to  fight  againft  their  king,  arid'' 
made  the  beft  of  their  way  for  the  royal  camp.  Perceiving  all  irretrievably  loft, 
Pizarro  exclaimed,  in  aftonifhment,  to  a  few  officers  who  (till  faithfully  adhered' 
to  him,  "  What  remains  for  us  to  do  ?"  —  "  Let  us  rufh,"  replied  one  of  them, 
"  on  the  enemy's  firmeft  battalion,  and  die  like  Romans."  But  Gonzalo,  dejected 
by  fuch  afudden  reverie  of  fortune,  wanted  fpirit  to  follow  this  gallant  advice, 
and  tamely  furrendered  to  Pedro  Villavicencio,  who  commanded  one  of  the 
enemy's  out  polls.  Carvajal  was  taken  prifoner  in  endeavouring,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five,   to  make  his  efcape  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe  f : 

Galea's  lenity  after  this  bloodlefs  victory  was  equal  to  his  moderation  before  it. 
Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and  a  few  other  diftinguifhed  offenders,  only  were  condemned 
to  luffer  death.  The  reft  were  pardoned,  or  but  (lightly  punifhed.  Pizarro,  when 
brought  into  the  prefence  of  Galea,  vindicated  his  meafures  with  becoming  bold- 
nefs  ;  claimed  all  that  he  afpired  to  as  his  undoubted  right ;  hinted  at  die  ingra- 
titude of  the  court  to  his  family,  but  never  dro'pt  a  difrelpeclful  expreffion  of 
his  imperial  majefty.  He  was  beheaded  the  day  after  the  battle,  and  fubmftted 
to  his  fate  with  a  compolcd  dignity.  The  end  of  Carvajal  was  fuitable  to  his  life. 
When  introduced  to  the  prefident  he  maintained  a  contemptuous  filence,  and  on 
his  trial  he  icorned  to  make  any  defence.  "  One  can  die  but  once,"  fa  id.  he, 
when  his  ientence  was  pronounced  ; — "  and  a  man  of  my  age,  even  rn  more 
p.ofperous  circcmilances,  can  leave  little  behind  him  to  occafion  a  figh."  No- 
thing, in  a  word,  could  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  behaviour  of  this  hoary 
foldier  from  the  time  of  his  impriibnment  to  his  execution.     He  difcovercd  no 

*  Zarate  lib.  v:.  c.  n.     Robertfon,    Hill.  Amcr.  lib.  vi.  f  Herrera,  dec.  V. 
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figri  either  of  remorfe  for  the  paft  or  folicitnde  about  the  future,  but  indulged    CHA-P.    X. 
Inmfelf  in  the  fame  farcaftic  vein  of  mirth  and  grofs  pleafantry  as  at  any  other    A*lxC*8i 
period  of  his  life  •,  and  difmiffed,  with  admiration  of  his  wit  and  fortitude,  thofe 
who  came  to  vifit  him   from   motives  of  curiofity,  or  with  a  "view  to  take 
vengeance  for  the  injuries  they  had  received,  by  infulting  his  misfortunes  *.. 

The  malcontents,  in  every  corner  of  Peru,  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  death 
of  Pizarro ;  but  before  public  tranquillity  could  be  re-eftablitned  on  any  folid 
foundation,  it  was  neceffary  to  find  employment  for  the  multitude  of  daring  ad- 
venturers with  which  the  country  was  filled,  and  to  reward  thofe  who  had  parti- 
cularly affifted  in  fuppreffing  the  rebellion.  To  thefe  objects  Gafca  applied  him- 
felf  with  the  greateft  attention.  For  the  better  difperfing  of  the  army,  governors, 
were  appointed  to  all  the  cities  in  the  empire  -f,  and  new  expeditions  projected. 
By  thefe  means  no  inconfiderable  portion  of  the  mutinous  and  inflammatory 
fpirit,  fo  much  to  be  dreaded,  was  drained  off,  as  the  hopes  of  bettering  their 
condition  induced  many  of  the  moft  indigent  and  defperate  foldiers  to  follow  the 
ftandards  of  different  leaders  into  remote  provinces  or  undifcovered  regions. 

The  gratification  of  the  loyalifts  was  an  affair  of  more  difficulty.  While  the 
vanity  or  avarice  cf  every  individual  fixed  the  value  of  his  own  fervices,  it  was. 
impofilble  to  fatisfy  all;  though  the  allotments  of  lands  and  Indians  which  fell  to 
be  diftributed,  in  confequence  of  the  death  or  forfeiture  of  the  former  poffefibrs, 
exceeded  two  millions  of  pefos  of  yearly  rent  J.  Gafca  liftened  to  the  claimants 
with  the  moft  patient  attention,  and  that  he  might  have  leifure  to  weigh  their 
feveral  pretenfions,  he  retired  with  the  archbifhorrof  Lima,  and  a  fingle  fecretary 
»  Quayarima,  a  village  twelve  leagues  from  Cuzco.  There  he  fpent  feveral 
days  in  proportioning  the  feveral  fhares  ;  and  that  he  might  get  beyond  the  fierce 
ftorm  of  clamour  and  rage,  which  he  forefaw  would  break  out  on  the  publication 
of  his  decree,  notwithftanding  the  impartial  equity  with  which  he  had  framed  it,, 
he  fet  out  for  Lima,  leaving  the  inftrument  of  partition  fealed  up,  with  orders, 
not  to  open  it  for  fome  days  after  his  departure.  It  was  accompanied  with  the 
following  letter.  "  I  have,"  faid  he,  "  made  repartition  of  an  hundred  and  fifty 
commandaries,  agreeable  to  the  jufteft  notions  I  could  acquire  of  merit  and  long' 
faithful  fervices ;  and  I  fhall,  in  the  fame  manner,  beftow  whatever  fhall  become 
vacant  during  my  ftay  in  Peru.  Thofe  who  are  not  now  rewarded,  may  depend 
upon  being  afterwards  provided  for.  Let  me  befeech  you  therefore  to  confider, 
not  what  you  or  I  would  with  to  enjoy,  but  what  I  have  in  my  power  to  bellow. 
I  have  omitted  nothing  to  ferve  you  :  immenfe  donations  have  been  made,  in 
which  I  have  no  fhare ;  many  more  will  fall  within  my  province  to  beftow :  reft' 
then  fatisfied  in  my  decree,  and  believe  that  I  3m  fenfible  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
Chriftian  to  repay  obligations,  and  the  intereft  of  a  ruler  to  fecure  the  affections 
of  the  people  by  a<5ts  of  jufticc  and  liberality  |]." 

*  Garcilaflb,  lib.  v.  c.  39.  f  Herrera,  dec.  V.  lib.  v.  c.  3.  i  Garcila/To, 

lib.  iv.  c.  4.  ||  Herrera,  dec.  V.  lib.  v.  c.  3. 
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The  diffatisfacYion  occafioned  by  the  publication  of  the  decree  was  fuch  as  Galea 
had  feared.  It  broke  out  with  all  the  fury  of  military  infolence.  'I'hofe  who 
had  always  remained  firm  in  their  allegiance,  were  incenfed  that  fuch  as  had  joined 
Pizarro  fhould  have  any  fhare  in  the  forfeitures,  or  even  retain  their  own  poficflions. 
Calumny,  threats,  and  curies,  were  poured  openly  out  on  the  prefident,  while  emu- 
lation, envy,  and  rage,  agitated  the  breads  of  the  difappointed  claimants.  Of  thefe 
the  moft  clamorous  was  Francifco  Hernandez  Giron.  He  accufed  Gafca  of  in- 
gratitude, partiality,  and  injuftice  •,  and  as  he  had  fuffcred  very  much  by  the  rebel- 
lion, and  was  an  officer  of  known  valour  and  reputation,  all  the  malcontents 
looked  up  to  him  as  their  head.  But  not  judging  it  prudent  at  that  time  to  Hand 
forth  in  defence  of  their  common  wrongs,  Giron  went  to  Lima,  under  pretence  of 
avoiding  the  folicitations  of  the  factious  foldiers,  in  order  to  reprefent  his  fervices 
to  the  prefident.  Gafca  received  him  refpeflfully  ;  dilregarded  all  the  accufations 
of  his  enemies  -,  and  velted  him  with  a  command,  which  put  it  Hill  more  in  his 
power  to  complete  his  ambitious  projects  *. 

In  the  meantime  the  prefident  laboured  with  the  utmoft  afliduity  to  compofe 
die  minds  of  all  men,  and  to  re-ftablifh  the  regular  adminiftration  of  juftice  in 
every  part  of  the  empire.  He  introduced  order  and  fimplicity  into  the  mode  of 
collecting  the  royal  revenue  ;  and  he  iffued  regulations  concerning  the  treatment 
of  the  Indians,  well  calculated  to  protect  them  from  oppreffion,  and  to  provide 
for  their  inftruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  without  depriving 
the  Spaniards  of  the  benefit  accruing  from  their  labour  f.  Having,  by  thefe 
wife  and  humane  regulations,  reftored  univerfal  tranquillity  to  Peru,  and  referved, 
by  the  prudent  ceconomy  of  his  adminiftration,  thirteen  hundred  thoufand  pefos 
of  public  money,  after  paying  all  the  expences  of  the  war,  Gafca  refolved  to 
return  to  Spain,  as  every  object  of  his  miffion  feemed  now  fully  accomplifhed. 
A.  D-.  3550.  jn  tnis  refolution  he  was  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  difpatches  from  the  em- 
peror, commanding  him  to  fupprefs  entirely  the  perfonal  fervice  of  the  Indians, 
He  faw  the  difturbances  that  would  enfue  from  enforcing  fuch  orders ;  and 
therefore  committed  them,  together  with  the  government,  to  the  court  of  au- 
dience, and  embarked  with  the  treafure  for  Panama.  He  alfo  delivered  to  the 
judges  a  decree  for  the  repartition  of  fucheftates  as  had  become  vacant  fince  the 
former  diftribution  made  at  Quayarima,  with  inftructions  not  to  publifh  it  till 
after  his  departure,  that  he  might  efcape  the  clamours  and  the  perfecution  of 
the  difiatisfied  claimants  J. 

"When  Gafca  arrived  at  Panama,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  emperor,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  fervices,  and  informing  him  that  his  imperial  majefty  had  ap- 
pointed Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza  to  the  government  of  Peru,  with  the  title  and 
enfigns  of  viceroy.  This  gave  great  latisfaction  to  Gafca,  as  Mendoza  had  go- 
verned New  Spain  for  many  years  with  fingular  prudence,  his  moderation  and . 

*  Id.  ibid.  +  Herrera,  dec.  V.  lib.  v.  c.  4.  t  Herrera, 

dec  V.  lib.  vi.  c.  3. 
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abilities  being  equally  confpicuous.  Meanwhile  Peru  was  expofed  to  frefli  dif-  CHAP.  X. 
turbances.  The  judges  no  leaner  published  the  fecond  partition  of  lands,  than  ^"d^TTso.. 
all  was  uproar  and  confufion  in  Lima.  The  disappointed  claimants  reviled  the 
prefident,  curled  their  own  hard  fortune,  and  called  aloud  for  vengeance  on  the 
authors  of  their  wrongs.  Theie  difordtrs  were  increafed  by  the  injudicious  en- 
deavour to  enforce  the  new  edict,  exempting  the  Indians  from  all  perfonal  Ser- 
vice. The  judges  required,  That  the  natives  Should  no  longer  be  compelled  to 
work  in  the  mines,  to  carry  burdens,  or  perform  any  other  kind  of  work  •,  and 
infifted  that  their  iervice  Should  not  only  be  voluntary,  but  that  they  fhould  be 
paid  a  daily  ftated  price  for  their  labour.  A  frefh  alarm  was  Spread,  and  an  in- 
iurre&ion  immediately  appeared  in  Cuzco.  The  malcontents  again  placed  Giron 
at  their  head,  and  their  numbers  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  tumult  was 
lupprefled  with  the  utmoft  difficulty. 

Giron  being  taken  pnfoner  was  fent  to  receive  judgment  at  Lima  ;  but  the  court 
of  audience,  overawed  by  the  popularity  of  his  character,  durft  not  perfume  to 
call  him  to  trial  *.  He  was  therefore  difmiffed,  and  rendered  more  infolent  by 
this  proof  of  the  feeblenefs  of  government.  The  difturbances  daily  increafed, 
and  all  law  and  order  feemed  to  be  abolifhed,  when  Antonio  de  Mendoza arrived  a.  D.  i;cu 
at  Lima.  Though  the  viceroy's  bad  ftateof  health  prevented  him  from  vifiting 
in  perfon  the  different  cities  within  his  government,  that  important  bufinefs  was 
not  neglected.  He  immediately  difpatched  his  fon  Francifco,  to  examine  into 
the  dilcontents  which  prevailed  in  Cuzco,  and  to  proceed  from  thence  toCfrarcas 
and  the  more  diftant  provinces.  By  the  vigilance  of  Francifco,  and  the  activity 
of  the  magistrates,  the  tumult  in  Cuzco  was  at  that  time  fuppreffed,  and  Peru 
delivered  from  one  of  the  moft  dangerous  infurredions  which  had  diffracted  it 
lince  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Spanifh  government. 

After  this  fortunate  Service,  Alonfo  fet  out  for  the  province  of  Charcas,  where 
he  examined  every  thing  with  the  moft  curious  eye ;  took  plans  of  the  towns; 
made  draughts  of  the  mines  of  Potofi  •,  eftablifhed  Several  neceffary  regulations 
in  the  different  provinces  through  which  he  paffed,  and  returned  to  his  father  at 
Lima  with  an  account  of  his  progrefs  and  transactions.  From  Lima  he  was  diS-  a,  d.  lecz. 
patched  to  Spain,  in  order  to  lay  his  draughts  and  plans  beSore  his  imperial  ma- 
jeSty,  and  give  an  exact  account  of  the  State  of  Peru.  Soon  after  his  departure 
the  viceroy  died  much  regretted  by  all  who  valued  the  intereft  of  their  country, 
or  knew  the  importance  of  a  moderate,  wife,  and  upright  magistrate  -f. 

In  conlequence  of  this  fatal. event,  the  government  again  devolved  upon 
the  judges  of  the  court  of,  audience.  No  fooner  were  they  in  poffeffion  of 
power,  than  they  revived  the  decree  for  releafing  the  Indians  from  perfonal  Ser- 
vice, which  had  been  prudently  SuSpended  during  the  administration  of  Mendoza. 
Unpopular  as  this  regulation  appeared,  the  judges  always  endeavoured  to  enforce 
it,  as  often  as  the  administration  came  into  their  hands,  and  now  required  its  exe- 
cution with  unufual  rigour. .   An  alarm  ran.  through  all  the  provinces,  and  a  Spirit 

•  Id.  ibid.  fHerrera,  dec.  V.  lib.  jx.   c.  i. 
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of  fedfrjbn  every  where  appeared,  efpecially  in  the  province  of  Charcas,  where* 
the  labour  of  the  Indians  was  indilpcnfably  neceflary  to  the  working  of  the  mines,, 
till  fuch  time-as  a  proper  number  of  negroes  could  be  provided.  Crowds  of- 
difcontented  Spanifh  iettlers,  and  difbanoVd  foklicrs,  there  afiembled,  in  hopes 
of  receiving  countenance  from  Nonojofa.  the  governor,  who  was  deeply  affected 
by  the  edict,  in  regard  to  the  fervice  of  the  Indians.  From  fome  expreffions 
which  he  had  fornierly  crept,  they  imagined  he  would  now  act  independently, 
and  claim  the  power  formerly  ufurped  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro -,  but  Nonojofa's 
ambition  being  gratified  by  the  government  of  Charcas,  where  he  pofiefied  an 
immenfe  eftate,  he  determined  to  fupport  the  royal  authority,  agreeable  to  the 
duty  of  his  employment,  without  Hiking  fo  large  a  fortune  in  the  criminal  and 
dangerous  purfuit  of  fupreme  power. 

The  malcontents  foon  difcovered  that  they  would  be  difappointed  in  their 
fanguine  expectations  from  the  governor,  and  therefore  determined  to  cur  him  off, 
in  order  to  obviate  any  difficulties  which  he  might  throw  in  the  way  of  their 
rebellious  projects.  They  accordingly  cho.'e  for  their  leader  Don  SebafHan  de 
Caftilla,  fon  to  the  earl  of  la  Gomera,  and  (poke  publicly  of  their  defigns  -,  but 
Nonojofa  obftinately  refufed  to  liften-  to  the  informations  daily  lodged  of  a  con- 
spiracy againft  his  life.  He  could  not  perfuade  himfelf  that  foldiers,  among 
whom  he  was  fo  popular,  and  who  had  hitherto  appeared  devoted  to  his  fervice, 
could  fo  fuddeniy  alter  their  affections,  as  to  afTaffinate  the  leader  whom  they 
lately  feemed  to  adore.  Deluded  into  a  fatal  fecurity  by  this  liberal  way  of 
thinking,  he  never  provided  guards,  or  took  the  leaft  ftep  for  the  fafety  of  his 
perfon  :  all  his  attention  was  directed  towards  the  prefervation  of  the  public  „ 
peace ;  fo  that  the  confpirators  had  full  leifure  to  mature  their  horrid  plot.  On 
May  6,  the  day  fixed  for  their  bloody  purpofe,  they  entered  Nonojofa's  palace  in  the 
A.  D.  1553.  morn,j.ng?  without  refiftance,  rufhed  into  his  chamber,  and  difpatched  him  with, 
many  wounds ;  then  running  into  the  ftreets,  cried  aloud,  "  The  tyrant  is  dead. 
Long  live  the  king  * !" — intimating,  by  thefe  expreffions,  that  they  were 
enemies  to  the  governors  of  the  country,   but  not  rebels  againft  their  fovereign. 

Having  finifhed  this  part  of  their  bufinefs,  no  lefs  important  than  atrocious, 
the  confpirators  plundered  Nonojofa's  palace,  maffacred  fome  of  the  principal 
citizens,  whom  they  fufpected  to  be  adverfe  to  their  defigns,  and  feized  their 
effects.  This  fuccefs  encouraged  them  to  proceed  more  openly.  They  afiem- 
bled all  the  inhabitants  in  the  market  place  by  beat  of  drum  ;  proclaimed  their 
leader,  Don  Sebaftian,  governor  and  chief  juftke  of  the  province,  and  appointed 
officers  both  civil  and  military.  In  a  few  days  they  gained  poffeffion  of  the 
rich  mines  of  Potofi,  and  the  town  in  its  neighbourhood,  where  they  found  two 
millions  of  pefos,  the  property  of  the  king,  of  the  late  governor,  or  of  private 
perfons.  They  alfo  detached  a  party  to  feize  upon  la  Pa?,  and  murder  the 
marefhal  Alvarado,  who  commanded  in  that  city  •,  but  before  their  fcheme  was 
•accomplifhed,  fortune  tookafudden  turn,  and  divided  the  confpirators  amongft 

•  Id.  ibid.      Fernandez,  lib.  ii,  c.  19. 
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themfelves.  Part  of  Nonojofa's  foldiers  began  to  reflect  on  the  confequences  of  CHAP.  X 
fuch  violent  proceedings,  and  even  to  repent  of  the  murder  of  their  general  •,  a  *T""n  """" 
crime  which  they  refolved  to  expiate  by  fhedding  the  blood  of  Don  Sebaflian, 
to  whofe  ambition  they  now  afcribed  their  own  guilt.  They  accordingly  fee 
about  this  new  ad  of  treachery  with  the  utmoft  confidence  •,  chofe  Bafco  Godinez, 
one  of  the  chief  malcontents,  for  their  leader,  and  murdered  the  general  whom 
they  had  lately  proclaimed  with  fo  much  odentation,  appointing  Godinez  to  all 
his  employments  *. 

A  military  government  now  entirely  prevailed  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Peru. 
Godinez  obliged  the  magidrates  of  La  Plata  to  give  lanrftion  to  the  appointment 
of  the  foldiers,  and  confirm  him  not  only  in  the  dignity  of  captain-general,  but 
of  chief  judice  in  the  province  of  Charcas.  In  virtue  of  this  authority,  he  acted 
with  u neon trou led  power;  put  all  to  death  who  were  the  objects  of  his  jealoufy 
or  refentment  •,  caufed  feveral  of  the  confpirators,  engaged  in  the  murder  of 
Nonojofa,  to  be  executed  ;  and  put  on  the  appearance  of  extraordinary  zeal  for 
the  king's  fervice  •,  intimating,  that  he  had  been  forced  to  the  rebellion,  and  had 
pufhed  forward  to  thofe  employments  which  he  now  held,  with  no  other 
view,  than  that  of  fupporting  the  jurifdiction  of  the  royal  court.  Even  the  per- 
fons  with  whom  he  was  mod  intimate,  his  accomplices  in  the  death  of  Sebaftian, 
and  his  warmed  friends  felt  the  rod  of  power ;  being  either  publicly  executed  as 
traitors,  or  privately  affaflinated,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  difcovering  his 
complicated  crimes,  and  difappointing  him  by  that  means,  of  thofe  rewards 
which  he  expected  for  his  vigilance  in  behalf  of  the  government. 

But  Godinez,  with  all  his  cruel  cunning,  fell  a  facrifice  to  fuperior  craft. 
The  judges  of  the  court  of  audience,  to  whom  he  had  reprefented  his  fervices, 
being  fufficiently  informed  of  his  treafons,  appointed  the  marefchal  Alvarado 
governor  of  the  province  of  Charcas,  with  full  power  to  act  as  he  fhould  fee 
mod  for  the  honour  of  his  imperial  majefty.  Alvarado,  fenfible  of  the  difficulty 
of  fubduing  Godinez  by  open  force,  had  recourfe  to  artifice.  He  made  it  be 
fignified  to  the  malcontents,  that  he  had  orders  to  reward  all  who  had  been  in- 
drumental  in  fupprefllng  the  rebellion  of  Sebadian,  and  particularly  to  beftow 
a  large  eftate  upon  Godin«z,  which,  though  immenfely  valuable,  was  deemed 
too  fmall  a  recompenfe  for  his  important  fervices.  Every  thing  fucceeded  to 
Alvarado's  wifh.  The  deluded  Godinez  confidering  thele  declarations  as  fincere, 
neglected  to  afiemble  his  followers,  was  feized,  condemned,  and  executed,  to- 
gether with  mod  of  his  officers  f . 

The  death  of  Godinez,  and  the  vigour  of  Alvarado's  government,  redored 
tranquility  to  the  province  of  Charcas ;  but  his  feverity  excited  univerial  indig- 
nation, and  foon  gave  rife  to  new  diforders.  The  two  lad  rebellions  had  been 
fomented  by  the  principal  citizens  of  Cuzco,  who  poflelTed  large  fhares  in  the 
mines  of  Potofi,  now  lying  unwrought  on  account  of  the  royal  edict,  which 
required  that  the  fervice  of  the  Indians  fhould  be  altogether  voluntary,  and 

*  Ut  Supra.  +  Herrera,  dec.  V   lib.  ix   cap.  i. 
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which  their  native  indolence  rendered  equal  to  an  actual  prohibition  of  their 
labour.  The  Spaniards  in  general  were  incenfed  at  the  rigour  with  which  the 
judges  enforced  this  law,  as  well  as  at  the  violent  proceedings  againft  the  rebels  •, 
and  the  citizens  of  Cuzco  not  only  took  part  in  the  general  rckntment,  but 
were  afraid  left  in  the  courle  of  the  profecutions  daily  let  on  foot,  and  the  punilh- 
ments  no  lei's  frequently  inflicted,  their  own  fecret  practices  might  be  difcovered. 
In  order  to  avert  the  ills  they  dreaded,  as  well  as  to  procure  relief  from  thofe 
they  experienced,  fourfcore  citizens  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  court  of  audience, 
rtquefting  that  the  edict  i dative  to  the  fervice  of  the  Indians  might  be  recalled, 
■and  a  Hop  put  to  thole  violent  criminal  profecutions,  which  were  beheld  witli 
horror  by  every  one,  not  entirely  dead  to  the  feelings  of  humanity.  This  peti- 
tion the  governor  of  Cuzco  tore,  under  a  frivolous  pretence  of  informality, 
when  it  was  prelented  to  him  for  his  approbation;  a  circumftance  which  ga\e 
io  much  offence  to  the  perfons  chiefly  concerned,  that  they  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  general  revolt. 

At  the  head  of  thefe  difaffected  citizens  was  Francifco  Hernandez  Giron,  who 
•eagerly  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  infatiable  ambition,  not  in 
the  lealt  impaired  by  repeated  difappointments.  He  waited  the  iffue  of  the  re- 
volt in  the  province  of  Charcas  before  he  declared  himfelf ;  and  being  informed 
that  Alvarado,  who  had  fuppreffed  the  fedidon  there,  maintained  a  correfpond- 
ence  with  Ramierez,  governor  of  Cuzco,  and  was  concerting  meafures  for  de- 
stroying him  and  his  friends,  he  refolved  to  anticipate  their  defigns,  by  breaking 
A-  D.  1553.  out  into  open  rebellion.  With  this  view  he  affembled  his  affociates,  acquainted 
them  with  their  danger;  revealed  all  the  intelligence  he  had  received  concerning 
the  intrigues  carried  on  by  Alvarado  and  Ramierez  •,  aggravated  every  circum- 
ftance ;  and  affirmed,  that  Alvarado's  defign  was  to  ftrike  ar  Cuzco,  the  root  of 
all  the  evils  of  which  he  complained  as  foon  as  he  had  lopped  off  the  branches 
of  Charcas.  He  exhorted  them,  therefore,  to  enter  upon  vigorous  meafures  for 
their  own  prefervadon,  and  not  tamely  to  fuffcr  unjuft  punifhments  under  colour 
of  law.  The  caufe  was  general,  he  obferved,  to  all  the  Spanilh  planters  :  all 
were  interefted  in  oppofing  an  edict  which  rendered  their  mines  ufclefs,  and  their 
eftates  an  incumbrance  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  labour  of  the  Indians  ;  and 
he  affured  them,  that  they  would  be  joined  by  the  whole  colony,  as  foon  as  it  was 
known  they  had  taken  up  arms  to  redrefs  a  grievance  lb  generally  and  fo  feverely 
felt. 

As  this  affembly  confifted  chiefly  of  citizens  who  were  proprietors  of  mines  or 
eftates,  or  of  foldiers  of  defperate  fortune,  whole  only  refource  was  in  fome  new 
difturbance,  little  perfuafion  was  neceffary  to  engage  them  in  a  meafure  to  which 
they  were  already  fufficiently  difpofed.  They  eagerly  clofed  with  Giron's  pro- 
pofal,  and  offered  to  undertake  the  execution  of  any  plan  which  he  iliould  fuggcll 
for  refilling  die  tyranny  of  their  oppreffors.  A  happy  opportunity  offered 
for  making  themfelves  mailers  of  Cuzco.  The  governor  and  principal  magis- 
trates were  invited  to  the  wedding  of  a  wealthy  citizen,  which  was  to  be  celebrat- 
ed with  great  magnificence.     When   the  day  came,  Giron,  with  twelve  of  the 

tuoft 
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inoft  defperate  of  his  afibciates  clad  in  armour,  rufhed  into  the  bridegroom's  C  HAP.  X. 
houfe,  while  the  company  was  at  fupper,  killed  fuch  of  the  magiftrates  as  at-  ^T" C7 — -J 
tempted  refiftance,  and  made  the  governor  prifoner  *.  '     '    *S3' 

This  bold  action  threw  the  citizens  of  Cuzco  into  the  utmoft  confirmation, 
no  man  knowing  whom  to  trull,  or  to  whom  he  might  fafely  communicate  his 
fentiments,  as  the  number  of  the  rebels  feemed  hourly  to  increafe..  After  havino- 
proclaimed  liberty  in  the  market-place,  where  all  the  inhabitants  were  ordered  to 
afiernble  on  pain  of  death,  Giron  feized  upon  the  royal  treafure  •,  appointed  of- 
ficers to  command  his  troops,  and  made  open  declaration  of  war;  protefting  at 
the  fame  time,  that  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  public  good.  He  complained 
that  all  remonilrances  to  the  court  of  audience  were  •contemptuoufly  rejected,  and 
that  nothing  remained  but  to  leize  upon  the  iupreme  authority,  until  the  fituatioa 
of  affairs  could  be  properly  reprefented  to  his  imperial  majefty.  Meanwhile  he 
infilled  it  was  neceffary  to  have  a  reprefentauve,  or  chief  juftice,  for  the  city  and 
kingdom  ;  and  fuch  was  his  influence,  or  the  pufillanimity  of  the  mao-iftrates,  Nov.  27; 
that  they  appointed  him  to  that  office,  widi  full  powers  to  petition  for  a  redrefs 
of  grievances.  Guamanga,  Arequipa,  and  other  towns  congratulated  him  on 
his  elevation,  and  begged  to  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy  -f. 

Intelligence  of  this  infurrection  no  fooner  reached  Lima,  than  the  judges  iffued 
orders  to  fufpend  the  execution  of  the  edict  relative  to  the  perfonallervice  of  the 
Indians,  to  which  was  chiefly  to  be  attributed  the  public  difcontents.     At  the 
fame  time  Alvarado  was  conftituted  general  of  the  forces  in  the  fouthern  provinces, 
which  were  ordered  to  march  towards  Cuzco  ;  and  a  reiblution  was  taken  to  af- 
femble  an  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lima,  to  join  that  of  Alvarado.     In 
order  to  prevent  thofe  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  rebellions,  and  dreaded 
punifhment,  from  throwing  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  the  malcontents,  a  general . 
pardon  was  proclaimed  to  all  who  had  fought  under  the  enfigns  of  Gonzalo 
Pizarro,  Sebaftian,   and   Godinez,  provided   they   would  immediately  enlift  ta 
the  royal  army,  and  ferve  againfl  the  enemies  of  their  king  and  country.     By 
that  time,  however,  Giron  was  fo  ftrong,  that  he  had  marched  to  Fachacama 
in  his  way  to  Lima,   in  order  to  give  battle  to  the  royalifte...    There  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  was  preparing  to  bring  matters 
to  a  fpeedy  ifiiie,  when  a  defertion  among  his  troops  obliged  him  to  remove  to 
a  greater  diftance.     In  his  retreat  he  was  purfued-by  Paolo  de  Meneffes,  who  had 
orders  to  harrafs  his  retreat  with  a  confiderable  detachment,  both  of  horfe  and 
foot  •,  but  this  officer  being  too  confident,  was  drawn  into  a  {hare,  and  defeated,    A.  D.  ir?4 
before  the  main  body  of  the  royaliils  could  come  up  to  his  relief  j\ 

This  victory,  though  by  no  means  decifive,.  was  of  the  utmoil  confequence 
to  Giron  ;  affording  him  not  only  leifure  to  augment  his  army,  but  putting  an 
entire  flop  to  the  defertion,  by  infufingnew  fpirits  into  his  troops.  The  moment 
that  fortune  declared  in  his  favour,  he  was  joined  by  fuch  a  number  of  followers  as 

•  Herrera,  dec.  V.  lib.  ix.   c.  a»"  <}Jd.  ibid.  J  Herrera 

dec.  V.  lib.  ix.  c.  4. 

emboldened 
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BOOK    I.     emboldened  him  to  advance  tu  Nafca,  on  the  fca-coaft,  about  fixty  leagues  to  the 

1 * J     northward  of  Lima  j  while  Alvarado  having  affembled  a  thoufand  Spaniards, „ 

A.D.  i-54-  an£j  ten  ,houfand  Indians,  began  his  march  from  Chareas,  and  took  poficflion 
of  Cuzco.  There  being  joined  by  icvcral  detachments,  he  thought  himfelf  a  Ef- 
ficient match  for  the  rebels,  and  let  out  in  queft  of  Giron,  who  did  not  decline 
the  combat.  The  two  armies  met  near  Guallaripa,  where  Alvarado  was  totally 
May  20.  routec>  jn  attempting  to  force  the  rebel  camp,  ftrongly  ftationed  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Abancay.  Above  four  hundred  of  the  royalifts  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  three  hundred  made  prifoners,  while  Giron  had  only  leventeen  men  flain,  and 
forty  wounded  *.  The  booty  was  immenic,  exceeding  any  thing  ever  feen  be- 
fore, even  in  that  rich  country.  The  mo  ft  opulent  planters  in  Peru  ferved  in 
Alvarado's  army,  and  had  equipages  (unable  to  their  overgrown  fortunes  :  every 
thino-  was  adorned  with  gold,  filver,  and  precious  (tones  •,  and  fo  certain  were 
they  of  victory,  that  fome  preparations  had  actually  been  made  for  a  magnifi- 
cent triumphal  entry  into  Lima. 

Had  Giron  known  as  well  how  to  improve  as  to  gain  a  victory,  he  might  now 
-have  extorted  a  confirmation  of  that  authority  which  he  had  ufnrped.  But  in- 
ftead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  enemy's  confufion,  by  purfuing  them  when  broken 
•and  difpirited,  or  endeavouring  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Lima,  by  a  rapid 
march  thither,  he  remained  five  or  fix  weeks  inactive  in  his  impregnable  camp  ; 
contenting  himfelf  with  fending  detachments  to  Cuzco,  Arequipa,  La  Paz,  and 
other  cities,  to  plunder  and  defpoil  without  limitation  or  reftridtion.  Many  of  the 
citizens  of  Cuzco  were  not  only  ftripped  of  their  eftates,  but  deprived  of  their 
lives.  Scarce  a  houfe  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  foldiers.  The  affection  of  the  peo- 
ple was  converted  into  enmity.  They  now  perceived,  that  Giron's  aim  was  not 
to  defend  the  rights  and  property  of  the  Spaniards,  but  to  acquire  the  power  of 
pillaging  his  countrymen  with  impunity. 

This  change  in  the  fentiments  of  the  capital  determined  Giron  to  march  to  the 
pleafant  vale  of  Yuca,  where  he  fpent  his  time  in  rural  fports,  till  advice  arrived 
that  the  royalifts,  augmented  to  near  two  thoufand  men,  were  advancing  towards 
Cuzco,  with  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  and  a  numerous  army  of  loyal  Indians. 
He  then  retired  to  Pacara,  a  ftrong  pals,  about  forty  leagues  fouth  of  the  capital, 
where  he  pofted  his  army  in  fuch  a  manner  as  rendered  an  attack  extremely 
hazardous.  This  was  his  peculiar  province.  No  general  was  ever  more  for- 
tunate in  the  choice  of  ground  for  encampments  than  Giron.  His  wings  and 
front  were  rendered  inacceffible  by  rivers,  woods,  rocks,  and  moraffes ;  and  be- 
hind he  was  fecured  by  a  deep  rapid  ftream,  which,  however,  did  not  obftruct  his 
communication  with  the  adjacent  country.  As  a  farther  advantage,  he  com- 
manded, by  this  ftation,  the  province  of  Chareas,  and  thereby  rendered  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  treafures  of  Potofi.  His  troops  were  not  only  regularly  paid,  but 
"fuch  a  fund  was  laid  up  as  might  have  enabled  him,  as  far  as  money  was  con- 
cerned, to  profecute  the  war  for  a  feries  of  years. 

•  Hmera,  -dec.  V.  lib.  ix.  c.  4. 
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Meantime  the  royal  army,  headed  by  the  judges,  patted  the  rivers  Abancay  CHAP.  XI. 
and  Apurima,  in  fpite  of  the  parties  difpatched  by  Giron  to  difpute  the  banks  ; 
purfued  their  march  through  Cuzco  ;  advanced  towards  Pacara,  and  encamped 
within  fight  of  the  rebels,  in  an  open  plain,  where  the  cavalry  might  have  room 
to  aft.  Giron  flattered  himfelf  that  the  enemy's  fuperiority  in  numbers  would  in- 
duce them  to  attack  him  as  formerly  •,  but  they  prudently  refifted  all  the  provo- 
cations that  he  offered,  and  plainly  fhewed  that  they  had  profited  by  experience. 
For  feveral  days  the  two  armies  watched  each  other,  without  any  attempt  on  either 
fide  to  come  to  a  general  engagement.  At  length,  however,  encouraged  by  his 
conftant  fuperiority  in  fkirmilhing,  and  a  report  that  the  caution  of  the  judges 
proceeded  from  diffidence  of  the  fidelity  of  their  foldiers,  Giron  determined  to 
attack  the  royal  camp  by  night ;  but  his  defign  was  betrayed  by  his  own  troops, 
among  whom  defertion  began  to  prevail,,  and  he  was  repulfed  after  an  obftinate 
conflift.  Defertion  became  general  before  morning ;  and  Giron,  attended  by  a 
few  friends,  was  obliged  to  feek  fhelter  in  the  mountains.  He  was  purfued  by 
a  detachment  of  the  royalifts,  feized,  condemned,  and  executed.  With  him 
expired  the  fpirit  of  civil  diflention  among  the  conquerors  of  Peru  *. 

No  fooner  were  the  Spaniards  at  peace  with  each  other,  than  they  began  to 
turn  their  eyes  towards  the  natives.  It  was  discovered  that  Tapac  Amaru, 
grandfon  of  Manco  Capac,  the  only  male  defcendant  of  the  Incas,  kept  his 
court  in  the  mountains,  in  order  to  avoid  the  flavilh  bondage  impofed  on  the  reft 
of  his  countrymen.  Means  were  contrived  to  draw  him  from  his  retirement ;  and 
this  guiltlefs  heir  of  empire  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  jealous  policy  of  that  execrable 
tyrant  Philip  If.  and  the  Peruvians  funk,  without  diftinftion,.  into  that  humiliat- 
ing ftate  in  which  they  ftill  remain. 


CHAP. 


XI. 


A   fieiv  vf  the  Government,   Laws,   Religion,   Arts,   and  Manners,    of   the   ancient  Mexicans  dnu 

Peruvians. 


AS  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were  the  only  people  in  America,  who, 
at  the  time  of  its  difcovery,  had  made  any  confiderable  advances  in 
civilization,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  view  of  their  progrefllve  improvements, 
before  v/e  proceed  to  the  hiftory  of  the  rude  tribes,  or  of  the  Europeans  fettled 
in  the  New  World. 

The  Mexican  empire,  according  to  tradition,  was  originally  pofiefled  by 
fmall  independent  tribes  of  wandering  favages,  who  lived  entirely  by  hunt- 
ing, and  who  were  ignorant  of  all  the  conveniencies  of  focial  life.  But  about  a 
period  correfponding  to  the  year  900  in  the  Chriftian  sera,  feveral  tribes,  more 


*  Herrara,  dec.  V.  lib.  x.  c.  I,  2. 
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civilized,  arrived  from  unknown  regions  towards  the  north  and  no-th-weft,  and 
fettled  in  the  different  provinces  of  .--.nabac,  the  ancient  name  of  New  Spain, 
but  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  lake.  As  the  original  inhabitants 
we,re  (hangers  to  agriculture,  they  refigned,  without  reluctance,  the  valiies  to 
the  new  feeders,  who  taught  them  in  return  many  ufcful  arts.  Cities  and  vil- 
lages were  reared,  and  fome  advances  made  towards  government  and  fubordina. 
tion  *.  At  length,  about  three  hundred  years  after  the  fir  ft  migration,  arrived 
the  Mexicans,  a  people  more  polilhed  than  any  of  the  former,  who  are  fuppofed 
to  have  migrated  from  the  borders  of  the  Californian  guiph.  As  all  the  country 
round  the  great  lake  was  already  occupied,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
ftratagem  and  force,  in  order  to  obtain  footing  in  that  fertile  plain.  Certain 
iflands  in  the  lake  were  granted  them  :  thefe  they  united  by  bridges  ;  filled  up 
great  asxt  of  the  lake  with  timber  and  ftone-work  ;  and  rherc,  by  very  early 
proofs  of  their  genius  and  induftry,  railed  the  foundation  of  the  famous  city  of 
Mexico,   the  nobleft  monument  of  human  ingenuity  in  the  New  World. 

The  Mexicans,like  moft  other  tribes  in  the  infancy  of  fociety,  continued  for  fome 
time  to  be  governed  in  peace,  and  conducted  in  war,  by  fuch  among  them  as  were 
diftinguifhed  for  their  wifdom  or  valour  j  but  as  they  had  eftabliihed  no  regular 
plan  of  government,  the  inconveniencies  arifing  from  civil  diffentions  and  foreign 
attacks,  which  they  were  unable  -to  prevent  or  refift,  induced  them  at  laft  to  veil 
the  fupreme  authority  in  a  fingle  perfon.  The  power  of  the  Mexicans  foon  in- 
•creafed  under  their  kings ;  efpecially  during  the  reign  of  Izcoalt,  their  fourth 
fovereign,  who  may  properly  be  deemed  the  father  of  the  monarchy,  as  he  fub- 
-dued  all  the  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  die  lake,  and  founded  thofe  famous 
caufeways,  which  afterwards  rendered  the  capital  fo  illuftrious.  Other  princes 
added  to  thefe  acquifitions  and  improvements;  and  the  empire  arrived,  by  degree?, 
at  that  height  of  grandeur  in  which  we  have  beheld  it  on  the  invafion  of  the 
Spaniards,  when  Montezuma  II.  the  ninth  fovereign  who  had  fwayed  the  Mexi- 
can fceptre,  was  upon  the  throne  f . 

Such  is  the  tradition  of  the  Mexicans  concerning  the  progrefs  of  their  own 
empire  •,  according  to  which  its  duration  appears  to  have  been  very  fhort.  Na- 
tions ieldom  err  in  this  particular  •,  yet  we  mull  either  affign  an  higher  antiquity  to 
the  Mexican  monarchy,  or  reject  the  fplendid  defcriptions  which  have  been  given 
of  the  government  and  manners  of  the  people.  Allowing  the  Spanifh  writers, 
however,  to  have  been  guilty  of  exaggeration,  in  fome  particulars,  many  incon- 
-  teftable  evidences  remain  of  an  improved  ftate  of  fociety  among  the  fubjects  of 
Montezuma.  The  right  of  private  property  was  perfectly  underftood,  and 
eftabliihed  in  its  full  extent.  The  diftinftion  between  real  and  moveable  poffef- 
fions,  between  property  in  land  and  property  in  goods,  had  taken  place.  Both 
might  be  transferred  from  one  perfon  to  another  by  fale  or  barter,  and  both 
.might  defcend  by  inheritance.  Every  perfon  who  could  be  denominated  a  free 
man  had  property  in  land,   which  was  held  by  different  tenures,  as  in  Europe. 

•  Henrera,  dec,  II.  lib.  x.  ca.     Acofta,  lib,  vii.  c.  8.  f  Id.  ibid. 
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A  reparation  of  arts  and  profefilons  alio  had  taken  place  to  a  confiderable  extent.  CHAP.  XI. 
The  functions  of  the  malon,  the  weaver,  the  goldimith,  the  painter,  and  ieveral  v-""~ v—  -»*•■ 
other  crafts,  were  cawied  on  by  different  perfons,  each  of  whom  was  regularly  in- 
ftructed  in  his  particular  calling,  and  to  it  alone  confined  his  induftry.  Regular 
markets  were  held  in  the  cities,  which  were  numerous,  large  and  populous,  where 
the  mutual  wants  of  the  people  were  fupplied,  and  the  produce  of  their  various 
•  labours  brought  into  commerce  *. 

From  the  feparation  of  profcfiions  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  diftinction  of 
ranks,   which  was  yet  more  perfectly  eftablifhed  in  the  Mexican  empire,   and 
affords  a  (fill  lefs  equivocal  proof  of  an  advanced  ftate  of  fociety  ;  for  in  the  in- 
fancy of  civil  life  men,   confcious  of  equality,  are  impatient  of  fubordination, 
and  pre-eminence  is  only  acquired  by  perianal  merit  and  accomplishments,    How 
different   the  form  of  fociety  among  the  fubjects  of  Montezuma!  —  The  great 
body  of  the  people  were  in  a  mod  humiliating  ftate.     A  confiderable  number  cf 
them,  known  by  the  name  of  Mayeques,  were  confidered  as  inftruments  of  la- 
bour attached  to  the  foil,  and  were  conveyed,   together  with  the  lands  on  which 
they  were  fettled,  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Vil- 
lains or  territorial  (laves,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  fyftem.     Others  were 
reduced  to  the  lowed  form  of  fubjeclion,  that  of  domeftic  fervitude,  and  the  con- 
dition of  fuch  as  were  free  was  little  more  to  be  envied  :  they  were  confidered  by 
their  haughty  lords  as  beings  of  an  inferior  fpecies,  and  treated  accordingly.     The 
condition  of  the  nobles,  as  in  all  governments,  was  elevated  in  proportion  to  the 
abafement  of  the  people.    They  were  divided  into  different  claffes,  to  each  of  which 
peculiar  titles  of  honour  belonged,  and  they  poffeffed  ample  territories  for  the 
fupport  of  their  rank.     Some  of  their  titles,  like  their  lands,  defcended  from 
father  to  fon  in  perpetual  fuccefllon  ;  others  were  annexed  to  particular  offices, 
or  conferred  during  life  as  marks  of  perfonal  diftinftion.     Exalted  above  all,  and 
enjoying  extenfive.  power  and  fupreme  dignity,  was  placed  the  monarch.    A  line 
of  regular  fubordination  being  thus  eftablifhed,  reaching  from  the  higheft  to  the 
loweft  member  of  the  community,  each  knew  what  he  could  claim,  and  what  he 
owed.     The  people,  who  were  not  allowed  to  wear  a  drefs  of  the  fame  fafhion,  or  ■ 
to  dwell  in  houfes  of  a  form  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  nobles,  accofted  them  with  the 
moft  fubmiffive  reverence  ;  in  the  prefence  of  their  fovereign  they  durft  not  lift 
up  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  or  look  him  in  the  face :  even  the  nobles,  when 
admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  entered  barefooted,  in  mean  garments^ 
and  paid  him  homage  approaching  to  adoration  -f. 

The  Mexican  monarchs,  however,  notwithftanding  this  profound  refpect,  and 
the  reprefentations  of  fome  Spanifh  writers,  were  by  no  means  abfolute  mafters  of 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  fubjecls,  before  the  reign  of  Montezuma  II.  whole 
afpiring  ambition  fubverted  the  ancient  fyftem  of  government,  and  introduced  a 
pure  defpotifm,    On  the  contrary,  the  jurifdicfion  of  the  crown  was  extremely 

*  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  v.  c.  5,  6.     Goraara,  c.  79.  +  Herrera,  dec.  If. 

lib.  v.  c.  4.  lib,  x.  c.  4.  dec.  111.  lib.  i.  c.  6.    Hobenfon,  Hift.  Amer.  b.  vii. 

limited.;. 
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HOOK  I.  limited.  All  real  and  effective  authority,  as  in  a  feudal  kingdom,  was  retained  in 
** — i*-**  the  hands  or"  the  nobles,  and  the  ihadow  of  it  only  left  to  the  lovereign.  Jealous  to 
excefs  of  their  own  rights,  the  nobility  guarded  with  moll  vigilant  anxiety  againft 
the  encroachments  of  their  princes,  while  they  held  the  people  in  the  loweft  ftate 
of  fubjection.  By  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire  it  was  provided,  that  the 
•  king  fhould  not  determine  concerning  any  point  of  general  importance,  without 
the  approbation  of  a  council,  compofed  of  the  nobility  of  the  four  firft  orders*. 
Without  their  content  he  could  not  engage  the  nation  in  war;  nor  could  he 
difpole  of  the  molt  inconfiderable  branch  of  the  public  revenue  at  pleafure  :  it 
was  appropriated  to  certain  purpoles,  from  which  it  could  not  be  diverted  by  the 
royal  authority  ;  and  in  order  to  fecure  the  full  effect  of  thefe  conftitutional  regu- 
lations, the  Mexican  nobles  did  not  permit  the  crown  to  dcfcend  by  inheritance. 
It  was  difpofed  of  by  election.  The  right  of  election  feems  originally  to  have 
been  vefted  in  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility,  if  not  of  the  free  men  of  every 
denomination  ;  but  under  Izcoalt,  the  fourth  Mexican  monarchy  it  was  com- 
mitted to  fix  electors  •,  namely,  the  kings  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba,  and  four 
princes  of  the  blood  royal.  Refpect  for  the  reigning  family  made  the  choice 
generally  fall  upon  fome  perfon  fprung  from  it  •,  but  as  valour  and  abilities 
were  of  the  utmoffc  coniequence  among  a  turbulent  and  martial  people,  more 
regard  was  generally  had  to  merit  and  mature  age,  than  to  the  order  of  birth 
or  vicinity  to  the  throne  -f-.  This  maxim  in  their  policy,  which  appears  to  have 
fecured  to  the  Mexicans  a  fet  of  able  and  warlike  princes,  in  fome  meafure  en- 
ables us  to  account  for  that  extraordinary  height  of  power  and  grandeur  to 
which  their  empire  had  attained,  when  invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  even  allowing 
its  duration  to  be  lefs  than  two  centuries. 

The  pomp  of  Montezuma's  court,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  fupported, 
have  already  been  defcribed  J  ;  and  after  making  ample  allowance  for  the  fond 
admiration  with  which  they  were  beheld,  and  painted,  by  Cortez  and  his  com- 
panions, they  will  ftill  be  found  to  refemble  more  the  magnificence  and  fplen- 
dour  of  oriental  monarchy,  than  the  rude  fimplicity  of  the  infant  ftates  in  the 
New  World.  But,  as  a  learned  hiilorian  very  juftly  remarks,  it  was  not  in  the 
mere  parade  of  royalty  that  the  Mexican  potentates  exhibited  their  power  j| : 
they  manifefted  it  more  beneficially  in  the  order  and  regularity  with  which  they 
conducted  the  internal  adminiltration  and  police  of  their  dominions.  Befides 
the  council  of  ftate,  already  mentioned,  there  was  a  council  or  board  for  the 
management  of  the  royal  revenue  •,  a  council  of  war,  which  regulated  every 
thing  relative  to  the  army  ;  a  fupreme  council  of  juftice,  and  a  board  of  trade 
and  commerce.  The  fupreme  tribunal  of  juftice  refided  at  Mexico,  and  con- 
fided of  twelve  judges,  who  determined  all  appeals  from  the  inferior  courts, 
and  gave  a  final  verdict,  unlefs  the  emperor  thought  proper  to  interpofe.  The 
towns  and  provinces  had  their  proper  judges  and  officers,  who  heard  the  parties, 

*    Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  x.  c.  4.  t  Acofla,  lib.  vi.  c.  z,  4.  %  Ch3p.  V. 
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and  decided  caufes.  Their  decifions  were  fummary  and  verbal :  both  fides  ap- 
peared with  their  claims  and  witnefs  ;  and  judgment  was  immediately  given, 
except  when  the  point  in  litigation  appeared  too  intricate  for  the  determination 
of  the  court,  in  which  caie  it  was  remitted  to  the  fupreme  tribunal  at  Mexico. 
Cuftom  and  the  inftitutions  of  their  anceftors  ufually  regulated  the  decrees  of 
the  judges,  as  they  had  no  written  laws  to  guide  them.  Murder,  theft,  adultery, 
and  even  the  appearance  of  treafon,  or  the  flighted  inftance  of  difrefpect  to  the 
religion  of  the  country,  were  punifhed  with  death.  All  other  crimes  wereeafily 
pardoned,  except  corruption  in  office,  which. was  alfo  deemed  a  capital  offence  *. 

The  council  of  war  nominated  all  inferior  officers  ;  ilTued  out  the  pay  to  the 
foldiers  ;  took  care  that  the  army  was  properly  fupplied  with  provifions  and  all 
other  neceffaries  ;  and  recommended  to  the  royal  notice  fuch  officers  as  had 
diftinguiihed  themfelves  in  the  public  fervice  by  their  courage  or  capacity.  As 
the  government  was  in  a  great  meafure  military,  the  foldiers  were  more  favoured 
than  any  other  clafs  of  people.  Wherever  troops  refided,  they  were  diftino-uifhed 
by  particular  privileges  and  immunities  ;  and  military  orders,  with  badges  of 
honour,  were  inftituted  as  rewards  to  thofe  who  had  eminently  fignalized  them- 
felves by  their  valour  f.  This  was  an  admirable  contrivance  to  excite  emula- 
tion ;  and  the  honours  thus  offered  were  the  more  eagerly  fought  after,  as  they 
were  never  conferred  on  the  unworthy.  Signal  fervices  alone  gave  a  title  to  thofe 
dignities.  It  was  even  neceffary,  that  the  exploits  of  which  they  were  the  re- 
wards, fhould  be  acknowledged  by  the  whole  army,  before  the  perfons  fo  diftin- 
guifned  could  procure  refpect  orefteem. 

The  council  of  trade  and  commerce  was  ftrictly  united  to  that  of  the  revenue. 
They  conferred  together  on  the  means  of  rendering  the  impofitions  on  commodi- 
ties molt  advantageous  to  the  crown,  and  leaft  oppreffive  to  the  fubject.  The 
board  of  trade  examined  all  projects  offered  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  ;  pro- 
moted them,  if  approved  of,  and  rejected  them  if  found  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
poles  intended.  They  alfo  adjufted  and  regulated  all  differences  among  mer- 
chants, and  rated  the  market-prices  of  all  commodities  J.  The  attention  of  the 
Mexican  government  extended  even  to  fuch  regulations  in  police  as  polifhed  na- 
tions are  late  in  eftablifhing.  Among  thefe  may  be  numbered  the  inftitution  of 
public  couriers,  ftationed  at  proper  intervals,  to  convey  intelligence  from  one 
part  of  the  empire  to  another,  a  refinement,  as  already  obferved,  not  introduced 
at  that  period  into  any  Eutopean  kingdom  ;  the  appointment  of  a  confiderable 
number  of  perfons  to  clean  and  light  the  ftreets,  and  to  patrole  as  watchmen 
during  the  night. 

From  the  genius  of  their  religion,  which  was  gloomy  and  atrocious,  fome 
unfavourable  inferences  have  been  drawn,  concerning  the  civilization  of  the 
Mexicans.  But  this  is  a  fallacious  way  of  eftimating  the  character  of  a  people; 
for  nations,  long  after  their  ideas  begin  to  enlarge,  and  their  manners  to  refine, 
adhere  to  fyftems  of  fuperftition  founded  on  the  rude  conceptions  of  early  ages, 

*   De  Solis,  lib.  iii.  c.  iS.     Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  x.  c.  4.  f  Id.  ibid. 

X   Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  v.   c.  6.     De  Solis,  lib.  iii.  c.  16. 
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BOOK  I.  and  continue  rites  and  ceremonies  which  equal  in  abfurdity  and  barbarity  thofe 
* v '  oi  the  lavage  ftate.  Such  was  the  fuperftition  of  the  Mexicans.  Their  religi- 
ous tenets,  and  the  rites  of  their  worfhip,  as  defcribed  by  the  Spanith  writers, 
were  wild  and  cruel  in  an  extreme  degree.  Their  divinities  were  cloathed  with 
terror,  and  delighted  in  vengeance  :  they  were  exhibited  to  the  people  under  de- 
teftable  forms,  which  created  horror  :  fear  was  the  only  principle  which  inl'pired 
their  votaries.  Fads,  mortifications,  penances,  and  human  iacrificcs,  were  the 
means  employed  to  appeafe  their  wrath  •,  and  no  worfhipper  approached  their 
altars  without  fprinkling  them  with  blood  drawn  from  his  own  body  *. 
,  One  thing  however  is  rerrarkable,  amid  all  thefedark  rites,  and  is  a  proof  of 

the  advanced  ftate  of  fociety  among  the  Mexicans  :  religion,  which  occupies  but 
an  inconfiderable  place  in  the  mind  of  a  lavage,  was  formed  by  them  into  a  regu- 
lar fyftem,  with  its  complete  train  of  priefls,  temples,  victims,  and  feilivals. 
The  great  temple  dedicated  to  the  idol  Viztzlipuztli,  or  the  God  of  War,  has 
been  already  defcribed  +.  The  next  indignity  was  that  dedicated  to  Tezcaltli- 
putca,  the  God  of  Pennance  and  Remiflion  of  Sins,  which  was  afcended  by 
eighty  itone  fteps,  and  had  on  the  top  an  area  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
breadth.  Thefe  two  temples  were  in  the  nature  of  cathedrals,  all  the  reft  be- 
ing as  it  were  parifti  churches,  and  chapels.  The  idol  Tezcaltliputca  was  made 
of  black  ftone,  as  bright  as  jet,  and  richly  adorned  with  gold,  filver,  and 
jewels.  In  his  kh  hand  he  held  a  fan  of  beautiful  feathers,  ifluing  from  a  plate 
of  gold,  fo  finely  burnifhed  that  it  refembled  a  looking  glafs  ;  importing,  that 
he  law,  through  that  mirror,  all  that  was  done  in  the  world.  In  his  right  hand 
he  had  four  darts,  to  denote  the  punifhments  which  he  inflicted  on  the  wicked  for 
fin  ;  and  his  fhrine  was  adorned  with  human  fkulls  and  bones,  characterise  of 
his  prefiding  alfo  over  famine  and  peftilence  J. 

Marriage  among  the  Mexicans  was  connected  with  religion.  The  preliminary 
articles  being  adjufted,  the  contracted  pair  appeared  in  the  temple,  where  one  of 
the  priefts  founded  their  inclinations,  by  certain  ceremonial  queftions,  appointed 
by  law  for  that  purpofe  ;  after  which  he  took  the  tip  of  the  woman's  veil  with 
one  hand,  and  a  corner  of  the  man's  garment  in  the  other,  and  tied  them  toge- 
ther, in  order  to  fignify  the  interior  tye  of  theiraffections.  Nor  did  this  ceremony 
complete  their  union  :  they  returned  to  their  habitation,  under  this  emblem  of 
the  nuptial  ftate  •,  vifited  the  domeftic  fire,  attended  by  the  fame  prieft  •,  went 
round  it  feven  times,  and  then  fat  down  to  receive  an  equal  fhare  of  the  heat, 
after  which  the  marriage  was  thought  to  be  completed.  The  portion  brought  by 
the  bride  was  registered  in  a  public  instrument,  that  every  part  of  it  might 
be  faithfully  reltored,  in  cafe  of  a  feparation  ;  which  frequently  took  place,  as 
the  law  laid  no  reftraint  on  inclination,  mutual  confent  being  judged  fufficitnt 
caufe  for  a  divorce.  After  the  nuptial  tye  was  diffolved,  and  the  parties  feparated, 
the  boys  became  the  care  of  the  father,  and  the  mother  was  enjoined  to  provide 

*  Acofla,  lib.  v.  c.  14.     Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  x.  c.  3.  -{  Chap.  v.  p.  145. 
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for  the  girls;  and  it  was  made  a  capital  offence  ever  again  to  cohabit  or  unite,  CHAP.  XI. 
that  a  due  reftraint  might  be  laid  on  caprice,  and  the  fudden  tranfports  of  anger  *.  ^— *""^~ 
Thus,  notwithftanding  the  natural  ficklenefs  of  the  people  divorces  were  extremely 
rare,  and  more  inftances  of  conjugal  affection  were  to  befeen  in  Mexico,  than  in 
rnoft  other  countries.  The  danger  incurred  by  attempting  cohabitation  after  the 
diffblution  of  the  nuptial  tie,  was  fufHcient  to  prevent  the  wedded  couple  from 
giving  way  to  flight  (allies  of  reientment,  while  any  fparks  of  mutual  tendernels 
remained;  and  the  law  thought  it  unreafonable  and  cruel,  to  oblige  two  perfons 
to  infeparable  union,  who  entertained  for  each  other  only  fentiments  of  difguft. 

As  foon  as  the  chiid  was  born,  it  was  carried  to  #he  temple  with  great  ib- 
lemnity,  and  received  by  a  prieff,  who  pronounced  a  grave  and  pathetic  oration 
on  the  troubles  and  miicries  to  whieh  it  was  doomed,  on  entering  on  this  fcene  of 
exiftence.  In  the  right  hand  of  infants  of  diflinction  the  prieft  put  a  lword,  and 
in  the  left  a  lhield,  to  exprefs  the  military  life  to  which  they  were  deftined. 
Mechanical  inftrumcnts  were  put  into  the  hands  of  male  children  of  plebeian  ex- 
traction, and  the  females  of  every  degree  were  adorned  with  the  fpindle  and 
•diftaff,  intimating  the  proper  occupation  of  the  more  tender  fex.  This  ceremony 
being  ended,  the  infants  were  brought  up  to  the  altar;  where,  after  drawing  fome 
drops  of  blocjci  ;rom  the  privy  parts  with  a  lancet  of  flint,  they  were  dipped  in 
water,  while  certain  invocations  were  repeated  over  them  -f\ 

The  progrefs  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  liberal  and  mechanical  arts  has  been  confi- 
dered  as  the  moft  decifive  proof  of  their  fuperior  refinement ;  but  notwithftand- 
ing all  the  panegyrics  of  Cortez  and  the  early  SpaniJn  writers,  if  we  may  judge  by 
fuch  fpecimens  of  their  ingenuity  as  have  been  preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious,  they  appear  to  have  produced  nothing  worthy  of  a  polilhed  people. 
Their  lb  much  boafted  efforts  in  painting  and  fculpture  are  uncouth  reprefenta- 
tions  of  common  objects,  or  very  coarfe  images  of  the  human  and  fome  animal 
forms.  But  their  ornaments  in  gold  and  filver  are  deierving  of  admiration,  if 
we  confider  the  rude  tools  with  which  they  were  formed ;  and  their  paintings, 
though  contemptible  as  works  of  art,  become  curious  as  well  as  interefting  ob- 
jects of  attention,  when  contemplated  as  rhe  records  of  their  country.  The 
Mexicans  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  nobleft  and  moft  beneficial  of 
liuman  inventions,  that  of  writing.  They  expreffed  their  ideas  by  things,  not 
words;  an  image  was  offered  to  the  eye,  not  a  fymbol  to  the  underftanding.  • 
They  delineated  the  objects  which  they  wifhed  to  reprefent.  A  few  Angular 
fpecimens  of  this  picture-writing  have  been  preferved,  by  which  it  appears,  that 
the  Mexicans  had  made  fome  advances  towards  the  allegorical  fymbol ;  and  in  one 
inftance,  the  notation  of  numbers,  they  even  attempted  to  exhibit  ideas  which  had 
no  corporeal  form.  For  this  purpofe,  they  had  invented  artificial  marks,  or 
Jigns  of  convention,  by  which  they  computed  the  years  of  their  kings  reigns,  as 
well  as  the  account  of  tribute  to  be  paid  into  the  royal  trcafury  J. 

*  De  folis,  lib.  v.  c.  17.     Herrera,  dec.  U.   lib-  x.  c.3.  -f  Id.  ibicL 
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Their  mode  of  computing  time  may  be  regarded  as  a  more  perfect  evidence 
of  the  progrefs  of  the  Mexicans  in  improvement.  They  divided  their  year  into 
eighteen  months,  each  confifting  of  twenty  days,  amounting  in  all  to  three  hun- 
dred and  fixty  ;  but  as  they  obierved,  that  the  courfe  of  the  fun  was  not  com- 
pleted in  that  time,  they  added  five  days  to  the  year.  Thefe,  which  were  pro- 
perly intercalary  days,  they  termed  Jupernumerary  or  w  >Jle  ;  and  as  they  did  not 
belong  to  any  month,  they  v.  re  devoted  wholly  to  feftivity  and  paftime.  The 
tradeimen  left  off  work,  and  the  fhops  were  fhut  up;  the  bufinefs  of  the  tribunals 
cealed,  and  even  the  facrifices  in  the  temples.  Every  one  icemed  anxious  how  to 
wafte  that  overplus  of  time. 

Befides  the  divilion  of  the  year  into  days  and  months,  the  Mexicans  had  an 
intermediate  divifion  of  time  into  weeks,  each  of  which  confided  of  thirteen 
days,  with  particular  names,  marked  in  their  kalcndar  by  certain  images.  Their 
age  confifted  of  fifty-two  years,  or  iour  weeks  of  years,  the  diftribution  of 
which  was  highly  ingenious.  They  drew  a  large  circle,  which  they  divided  into 
fifty  two  degrees,  allowing  one  year  to  each  degree.  In  the  centre  flood  the 
image  of  the  Sun,  from  which  proceeded  tour  rays  of  various  colours,  equally 
dividing  the  circle,  and  leaving  thirteen  degrees  to  each  femi-diameter.  Thefe  divi- 
fions  were  calculated  to  leprelent  the  figns  of  their  zodiac,  upon  which  their  ages 
had  their  revolutions,  and  the  fun  his  afpecls,  profperous  or  adverfe,  according  to 
the  colour  of  the  defcendent  ray.  In  a  larger  circle,  incloling  the  other,  they 
noted  with  their  hierogliphical  figns  and  characters,  all  the  accidents  and  occur- 
ences of  the  age,  worthy  of  being  tranimitted  to  pofterity  *. 

With  thefe  fpeculations,  to  which  men  in  a  rude  ftate  never  turn  their  thoughts, 
the  Mexicans  blended  an  abiurd  mixture  of  fuperftition.  They  believed  that  the 
world  was  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed,  when  the. fun  had  completed  the  courfe 
of  thofe  four  greater  weeks  •,  and  when  the  clofe  of  the  period  arrived,  all  the 
people  prepared  themfelves  for  that  dreadful  and  ultimate  calamity.  On  the  laft 
ni»ht  of  the  fifty-fecond  year,  they  bid  farewel  to  the  light  of  the  fun  with  tears 
and  moans  :  they  extinguifhed  their  fires  ;  broke  their  houfhold  goods,  as  un- 
neceffary  lumber-,  neglected  their  food,  and  abandoned  themfelves  to  their  fate. 
Thoufands  might  be  ieen  walking  about  the  fields,  agitated  by  the  moft  violent 
tranfports  of  delpair,  till  they  knew  whether  they  were  to  be  forever  configned  to 
the  regions  of  darknefs.  On  the  approach  of  morning,  they  began  to  recover 
their  fpirits,  anxioufiy  turning  their  eyes  towards  the  eait  •,  and  they  faluted  the 
firft  rays  of  the  rifing  fun  with  all  their  mufical  inftruments,  with  hymns  and 
fonos,  which  expreffed  their  tumultuous  joy.  They  congratulated  each  other 
that  a  new  age  was  begun,  and  that  they  lhould  no  more  be  expofed  to  a  fimilar 
danger  for  the  fpace  of  fifty-two  years,  then  crowded  to  the  temples  to  return 
thanks  to  their  gods  by  facrifices,  and  to  receive  from  the  pricfls  new  fire  ;  the 
whole  day  being  fpent  in  public  rejoicings,  dancing,  and  other  diversions  dedi- 

*  De  Soli?,  lib.  iii.  c.  17.    Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib,  x.  c.  4. 
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cated  to  the  renewal  of  lime,  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  the  Romans  celebrated     C  HAP.  Xf. 
their  Secular  Games  *.  *■"" """ V"-— ' 

None  of  the  Mexican  inftitutions  was  more  worthy  of  admiration,  or  more 
exprefiive  of  the  character  of  a  polifhed  people,  than  that  which  regarded  the 
education  of  youth.  Public  fchools  were  erected  for  the  children  of  plebeians, 
and  colleges,  or  feminaries  of  a  fuperior  order,  for  the  fons  of  the  nobility.  The 
mode  of  education  was  adapted  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  child,  and  the  fta- 
tion  of  life  in  which  he  was  to  aft.  There  were  matters  for  every  different 
branch  of  education,  for  children,  boys,  and  youths.  Thefe  had  the  authority 
of  the  emperor's  minitters,  and  were  juftly  regarded  in  that  important  light,  as 
they  formed  thofe  principles  and  qualifications,  which  fitted  men  for  the  fervice 
of  the  public.  One  of  the  firft  branches  of  education  was  to  decypher  thofe 
figns  and  characters  of  which  their  [calendar,  and  hiftorical  regiftcr  was  compofed, 
and  to  recite  by  memory  thofe  longs,  which  celebrated  the  gallant  actions  of  their 
anceftors,  and  the  praifes  of  their  gods.  In  the  next  fuperior  clafs  they  were  in- 
ftructed  in  the  principles  of  moral  duty,  mutual  obligation,  and  mutual  complaifance. 
The  matters  appointed  for  this  purpofe  were  of  greater  reputation  and  abilities 
than  the  former,  as  their  office  was  more  important :  it  required  them  to  be  emi- 
nently (killed  in  the  human  heart,  and  fully  practifed  in  the  means  of  contend- 
ing with  the  violence  of  youthful  inclinations,  and  headftrong  paffions.  When 
the  youths  attained  what  was  deemed  a  fufficient  moral  knowledge,  and  were  fup- 
pcfed  to  be  able  to  bend  their  defires  to  reafon,  they  patted  on  to  the  third  clals, 
where  they  employed  themfelves  in  robuft  exercifes,  and  were  taught  to  govern 
vigour  by  dexterity  and  addrefs.  They  exercifed  their  ftrength  in  carrying 
weights,  and  in  wreftling  :  they  vied  with  each  other  in  leaping  and  running, 
and  were  inftructed  in  the  ufe  of  arms  ;  to  beft  advantage  how  to  handle  the 
iword,  to  throw  the  dart,  and,  with  force  and  exactnefs,  to  fhoot  the  arrow. 
They  were  inured  to  hunger,  thirft,  fatigue,,  and  hardened  againft  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather.  When  they  returned  home  to  their  parents,  they  were 
engaged,  according  to  the  report  which  their  matters  made  of  their  inclinations 
and  capacities,  in  civil,  military,  or  religious  functions  -j-. 

Thefe  are  the  moil  ftriking  particulars  in  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, which  point  them  out  as  a  people  faft  advancing  towards  refinement,  and 
polifhed  in  companion  of  their  lavage  neighbours.  The  Spanifh  writers  have 
no  doubt  embellifhed  fomeof  their  defcriptions,  efpecially  in  regard  to  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  Mexican  buildings,  which  appear  to  have  been  flight  and  rude, 
if  we  may  credit  thofe  who  have  viewed  their  ruins  ;  but  few  hittorical  facts 
can  be  afcertained  by  evidence  more  unexceptionable,  than  may  be  produced  in 
fupport  of  the  principal  articles  in  the  account  of  the  Mexican  manners  and  infti- 
tutions. Eye-witneffes  relate  what  they  faw,  and  men  of  fuch  different  pro- 
fettions  that  objects  mutt  have; appeared  to  their  view  under  every  afpect ;  foldiers, 

•  Id.  ibid.  f  De  Splis,  lib.  iii.  c.  16.     Henera,  dec.  II.  lib.  x.  c.  4. 
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lawyers,  priefts,  all  concur  in  their  tedimony.  The  ftrongeft  evidence,  however, 
arifes  from  the  inability  of  thofe  men  to  frame  a  fictitious  fydem  of  policy,  fo 
well  combined  and  fo  confident,  as  that  which  they  delineate  in  their  accounts 
of  the  Mexican  government.  Who  among  the  dedroyers  of  this  great  empire, 
to  ufe  the  bold  language  of  Raynal,  was  fo  enlightened  by  fcience  as  to  be  equal 
to  fuch  a  tads  ?  or  where  could  they  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  many  inftituti- 
ons  in  legiflation  and  police,  to  which,  at  that  period,  there  was  no  parallel  in 
Europe  ? — The  unanimous  tedimony  of  contemporary  writers,  and  ot  their  im- 
mediate fucceffors,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  ftrongeft  hiftorical  demonftration 
that  can  be  demanded. 

The  Peruvian  empire  boafts  an  higher  antiquity  than  that  of  Mexico :  it  had 
fubfifted,  acccrding  to  the  traditionary  accounts  collected  by  the  Spaniards,  four 
hundred  years,  under  twelve  fuccefiive  monarchs  -,  but  as  the  Peruvians  were 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  the  knowledge  of  their  ancient 
jlory  which  they  could  communicate  to  their  conquerors  muft  have  been  both 
imperfect  and  uncertain  ;  for  their  Quipos,  or  knots  on  cords  of  different  co- 
Jours,  fo  much  celebrated  by  authors  fond  of  the  marvellous,  appears  to  have 
been  no  more  than  a  device  for  rendering  calculation  more  expeditious  and  ac- 
curate. By  the  various  colours  different  objects  were  denoted,  and  by  each  knot 
a  diftinct  number* ;  but  as  by  thefe  knots,  however  varied  or  combined,  no  moral 
or  abftract  idea,  no  operation  or  quality  of  the  mind  could  be  reprefented,  they  con- 
tributed little  towards  preferving  the  memory  of  ancient  events  and  inditutions. 
Very  fmall  credit  therefore  is  due  to  the  minute  details  which  have  been  given,  by 
Garcilaffo  and  others,  of  the  exploits,  the  battles,  the  conquefts,  and  private 
character  of  the  early  Peruvian  monarchs.  We  can  reft  upon  nothing  in  their 
ftory  as  authentic,  but  on  a  few  facts,  fo  interwoven  in  the  fyftem  of  their  religion 
and  policy  as  preferved  the  memory  of  them  from  being  loft  ;  and  upon  the 
defcription  of  fuch  cuftoms  and  inditutions  as  continued  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  conqued,  and  fell  under  the  immediate  obfervation  of  the  Spaniards. 

Peru,  like  the  red  of  America,  was  originally  poffeffed  by  fmall  independent 
tribes,  differing  from  each  other  in  manners,  as  well  as  in  their  forms  of  rude 
government  •,  but  all  fo  little  civilized,  if  the  traditions  concerning  their  mode 
of  life,  preferved  among  their  defendants  may  be  credited,  that  they  may  be 
claiTed  among  the  lowed  order  of  lavages.  Strangers  to  every  fpecies  of  induf- 
try,  and  even  unacquainted  with  thofe  fentiments  and  obligations  that  form  the 
firft  bonds  of  focial  union,  they  are  laid  to  have  roamed  about  naked  in  the 
forefts,  with  which  the  country  was  then  covered,  more  like  beads  than  men  ; 
gratifying  their  appetites,  without  difcrimination,  with  the  fird  woman  that 
offered,  allaying  their  hunger  with  the  fpontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  and 
repofing  during  the  night  in  fome  rock  or  cave. 

While  the  Peruvians  continued  to  druggie,  after  the  elapfe  of  feveral  ages, 
with  all  the  hardfhips  inieparable  from  this  barbarous  date,  and  when  no  circum- 

*  Acofla,  lib.  vi.  c.  S. 
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fiance  feemed  to  indicate  any  extraordinary  effort  towards  improvement,  a  man    CHAP.  xi. 

and  a  woman,  known  by  the  names  of  Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Ocoilo,  cloathed     '" *~"-^ 

in  decent  garments,  appeared,  we  are  told,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Titiaca, 
and  declared  themfelves  the  children  of  the  Sun,  lent  by  their  beneficent  parent,' 
who  beheld  with  pity  the  miferies  of  the  human  race,  to  inftrucl  and  reclaim 
them.  Who  thefe  extraordinary  perfonages  were,  whether  natives  of  Peru 
enlightened  by  their  own  fagacity,  or  emigrants  from  fome  country  more 
civilized,  tradition  has  not  informed  us  ;  but  as  they  took  advantage  of  the 
iuperftitious  veneration  of  the  Peruvians  for  the  Sun,  and  not  only  pretended  to 
be  the  offspring  of  that  glorious  luminary,  but  to  deliver  their  inftrudions  in  his 
name  and  authority,  feveral  of  the  diiperfed  favages  united  together  at  their  per. 
fuafion,  and  receiving  their  commands  as  heavenly  injunctions,  followed  them 
to  Cuzco,  where  they  fettled,  and  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  citv. 

Having  thus  collected  fome  wandering  tribes,  and  formed  that  fecial  union, 
which,  by  multiplying  the  defires  and  uniting  the  efforts  of  the  human  fpecies 
excites  induftry,  and  leads  to  improvement,  Manco  Capac  inftruded  the  men 
in  agriculture,  and  other  ufeful  arts,  while  Mama  Ocoilo  taught  the  women  to 
fpin  and  to  weave.  By  thefe  means  fubfiftence  became  Ids  precarious,  and  life 
was  rendered  more  comfortable.  Manco  Capac  next  turned  his  attention  to- 
wards introducing  fuch  laws  and  policy  as  might  perpetuate  the  happineis  of  the 
rude  people  of  whom  he  had  taken  charge.  By  his  falutary  inlirudions,  the 
lpirit  of  which  mall  be  aftewards  explained,  the  various  relations  in  private  life 
were  eflablifhed,  and  the  duties  refulting  from  them  prefcribed  with  fuch  pro- 
priety, as  gradually  formed  a  barbarous  people  to  decency  and  manners  ;  and 
the  functions  of  perfons  in  authority  were  fo  precifely  defined,  and  the  fubordi- 
nation  of  thofe  under  their  jurifdidion  maintained  with  fuch  a  fteady  hand,  that 
the  fociety  in  which  he  prefided  loon  affumed  the  form  of  a  regular  and  well  o-o- 
verned  community  *. 

Such,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  origin  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  or  lords 
of  Peru.     At  firft  its  extent  was  frrialL     The  territory  of  Manco  Capac  did  not 
reach  above  eight  leagues  frcm  Cuzco  ;  but  within  its  narrow  limits,  he  exercifed 
abfolute  and  uncontrouled  authority.     His  fubjeds,  however,  had  no  caufe  to 
complain  of  his  feverity  :  like  that  great  fountain  of  light  and  heat  which  he 
taught  them  to  worfhip,  and  from  which  he  pretended  to  deduce  his  lineage,  lie 
was  continually  employed  in  difpenfing  bleffings  towards  them  ;   in  cherifhino- 
and  animating  them  in  their  natural  and  moral  duties.     After  a  long  and  happy 
reign,  finding  his  ftrength  declining,  and  the  torch  of  life  almoft  extinguished 
he  affembled  his  family,  and  his  chief  jubjeds  at  Cuzco,  and  in  a  long  and  folemn 
harangue,  which  he  called  his  laft  Will  and  Teftament,  recommended  to  his  fon 
and  heir  a  tender  regard  for  his  people,   and  to  the  people  loyalty,  zeal,   and 
obedience  to  their  lbvereign  and  the  laws.     In  private,   he  admonilhed  his  chil- 
dren to  remember,  in  all  their  proceedings,  that  they  were  delcended  from  the 

*  Garcilaftb,  lib.  i.  c.  7,  8.  9,  &c. 
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Sun,  and  to  do  nothing  unworthy  of  their  divine  origin  ;  to  adore  this  glorious  lu- 
minary with  the  veneration  becoming  children,  who  owed  every  blcfflng  to  the  au- 
thor of  their  being-,  to  obey  his  laws  and  precepts,  that  their  fubjeds,  in  imitation 
of  their  example,  might  the  more  readily  be  induced  to  worfhip  the  deity.  He 
exhorted  them  to  engage  the  Peruvians  by  ads  of  piety,  lenity,  and  clemency,  as 
the  furcft  bond  of  their  fidelity  •,  affuring  rhem,  that  thofe  monarchs  who  founded 
their  power  upon  the  dread  or.  their  fubjeds,  were  neither  happy  nor  truly  re- 
fpedable  *. 

Sinchi  Roca,  the  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  Manco  Capac,   not  only  exercifed  the 
fame   abiblute  authority   over  his   fubjeds,   but   inherited   the    fame   legiflative 
genius.     It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  Peruvian  empire,  which  he  had  confiderably 
extended,  was  divided  into  four  quarters,  called  Tavantinfuya,  reprefenting  the 
four  quarters  of  the  heavens ;  eaft,  weft,  north,  and  fouth,  of  which  the  city 
of  Cuzco  was  made  the  centre.    It  was  alfo  ordained,  that  thefe  greater  divifi- 
ons  fhould  be  parcelled  out  into  fmaller  diftrids,   the  inhabitants  of  which  fliould 
be  regiftered  and  claffed  in  decuries,   or  tithings,  over  each  of  which  a  fuperior  or 
decurion  was  to  prefide.     Thus  ten  families  conftituted  the  minuteft  divifion  of 
the  people.     Five  of  thofe,  or  fifty  families,  compofed  an  higher  clafs,  over  which 
was  a  proper  magiftrate ;   and  two  of  the  laft  divifions  formed  a  third  clafs, 
called  an  hundred.     In  this  manner  the   number  increafed  to  the  divifion  of  a 
thouland  families,  which  was  the  higheft  clafs.     Every  decurion  was  enjoined  to 
provide,  that  no  family  within  his  jurifdidion  wanted  the  necefiaries  of  life  or  the 
means  of  induftry.     He  was  alio  appointed  to  infped  into  their  moral  condud, 
and  to  report  to  his  fuperiors  any  crimes  or  mifdemeanours  of  which  they  were 
guilty,  as  well  as  fuch  actions  as  deferved  praife,  leaving  to  them  the  proportion- 
ing of  rewards  and  punifhments,  except  in  cafes  of  a  trivial  nature.     The  fuper- 
intendant  of  a  thouland  made  his  report  to  the  minifter  of  the  Inca  •,  fo  that  the 
iovereigns  of  Peru,  in  confequence  of  thefe  regulations,  were  at  all  times  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  ftate-of  their  provinces,  the  number  of  their  fubjeds,  and 
the  fupplies  proper  to  be  required  of  them  -f- . 

The  moft  ftriking  circumftance  in  the  Peruvian  government  was  thcHnfluence. 
of  religion  open  its  genius  and  inftitutions.  The  lnca  appeared  not  only  as  fu- 
preme  legiflator,  but  as  the  minifter  of  heaven  :  his  precepts,  therefore,  were 
received  not  merely  as  the  injunctions  of  a  fovereign,  but  as  the  commands  of 
the  deity.  The  royal  race,  as  already  obferved,  was  held  to  be  facred  ;  and 
in  order  to  preferve  it  diftind,  and  uncontaminated  by  any  mixture  of  inferior 
blood,  the  fons  of  Manco  Capac  married  their  own  fillers,  and  no  perfon  was 
ever  admitted  to  the  throne  who  could  not  claim  it  by  fuch  a  pure  defcent.  To 
thofe  Children  of  the  Sun,  as  they  were  called,  the  people  looked  up  as  to  beings 
of  a  fuperior  order  ;  and  it  was  confidered  not  only  as  an  ad  of  rebellion,  but  of 
impiety,  to  oppofe  the  will  of  the  lnca.  His  authority  was,  of  courfe,  unlimited 
and  abiblute,  in  the  moft  extenfive  meaning  of  the  words.     The  perfons  of 

»  Id.  ibid.  f  Garcilaflb,  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 
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higheft  rank  in  his  dominions,  humbled  with  an  apprehenfion  of  their  natural,  as    CHAP.  XI. 

well  as  political  inferiority,   never    appeared  in  his  prefence  without  a  burden     ^-""""v      r 

upon  their  fhoulders,  as  an  emblem  of  their  fervitude,  and  of  their  willingnefs 

to  bear  whatever  he  fhould  think  proper  to  impofe  upon  them.    Force  was  on 

no  occafion  neceffary  to  fecond  his  commands,  obedience  being  regarded  as  a 

duty  of  religion  :  the  officer  intruded  with  them  might  therefore  pafs  from  one 

end  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  without  meeting  the  fmalleft  oppofition  ;  and 

as  a  farther  motive  to  fubmiilion,  on  producing  a  fringe  from  the  royal  Borla, 

an  ornament  peculiar  to  the  reigning  Inca,  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people 

were  at  his  dilpofal  *. 

Another  confequence  immediately  refulting  from  this  connexion  between  reli- 
gion and  government,  and  from  efiablifhing  the  latter  on  the  bafis  of  the  former, 
was,  That  all  crimes,  being  confidered  as  iniults  offered  to  the  Deity,  not  as  tranf- 
greffions  of  human  laws,  were  punifhed  capitally.  Without  diftinction  between 
fuch  as  were  flight,  and  fuch  as  were  atrocious,  each  called  for  vengeance, 
the  blood  of  the  offender  being  deemed  the  only  expiation;  and  conformable  to 
the  fame  ideas,  punifhment  followed  the  trefpafs  with  inevitable  certainty,  be- 
caufe  an  offence  againft  Heaven  could  not  be  pardoned  by  man  f.  This  feverity 
might  have  been  apt  to  multiply  crimes  among  a  people  of  corrupted  manners, 
by  rendering  them  ferocious  and  defperate,  but  among  the  Peruvians,  equally 
under  the  influence  of  religious,  moral,  and  political  reftraints  ;  where  parents 
were  made  anfwerable  for  the  trefpaffes  of  their  children  before  a  certain  age, 
and  magiftrates  for  the  irregularities  of  thole  under  their  jurifdiction,  it  was 
attended  only  with  falutary  effects.  Over-awed  by  the  dread  of  punifh- 
ment, which  they  were  taught  to  confider  as  the  unavoidable  vengeance  of  Hea- 
ven, and  prompted  to  their  duty  by  their  veneration  for  fovereigns,  enlightened 
and  directed  as  they  believed,  by  the  divinity  whom  they  adored,  all  orders  of 
men  were  ftrict  oblervers  of  the  laws,  and  even  of  the  (lighter  decorums  of  fo- 
ciety  j  fo  that  the  number  of  public  executions  in  Peru  was  incredibly  fmall, 
notwithftanding  the  rigour   of  the  legiflature. 

Means  were  alfo  taken,  in  fome  inftances,  to  remove  the  motive  to  the  offence. 
Of  this  one  remarkable  example  is  recorded  the  reality  of  which  we  cannot 
doubt,  as  there  was  at  that  time  no  inftitution  of  the  kind  amongft  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe.  It  was  obferved  that  the  modefty  of  the  Peruvian  women, 
which  appears  to  have  been  greater  than  their  chaftity,  led  them  to  practice 
abortion,  to  murder,  or  expole  their  natural  children  ;  all  which  offences  were 
capital.  In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  which  the  feverity  of  the  law  was  not 
able  to  check,  the  fenfe  of  Ihame  being  found  ftronger  than  the  dread  of 
death,  one  of  the  Incas  caufed  a  cavity  to  be  made  in  a  wall,  and  iffued  a 
proclamation,  commanding  fingle  women  labouring  under  fuch  apprehen lions, 
to  depofite  their  children  there,  and  they  fhould  be  brought  up  at  the  ex- 
pence  ot  the  ftate,  without  any  inquiry  being  made  concerning  the  parents* 

*  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  13.     Robertfon,  Hilt.  A'nenca,  lib.  vi:.  f  GarcilalTa,  lib.  2.  c.  6. 
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BOOK    I.    Proper  perfons  were  accordingly  appointed  to  call  frequently  at  that  place,  and 
\— -,r— — '     to  carry  inch  children  as  they  found  to  an  houfe  or  hofpital  appointed  for  nurfing 
tliem.     When  reared,  they  were  employed  in  the  public  fervice,   and  the  end  of 
the  law  was  fully  ani'wered  as  far  as  it  regarded  the  women  *. 

As  the  feverity  of  the  Peruvian  laws  was  foftened  by  certain  falutary  inftitu- 
tions,  the  defpocifm  of  the  government  was  qualified  by  that  mild  religion  on 
which  it  was  founded.     The  Sun,  as  the  great  fource  of  light,  of  joy,  and  fer- 
tility in  the  creation,  attracted  their  chief  adoration  ;  the  moon  and  fiats,  as  co- 
operating with  Him,   were  entitled   to   fecondary  homage-,    and  their  rices  and 
ceremonies,   as  might  be  expected,    in  a  worfhip  directed  to  that  glorious  lumi- 
nary,  which   is  the  emblem  of  divine  Oeneficence,  were  innocent  and  humane. 
They  offered   to  the  Sun  a  part   of    thole  productions  which  his  genial  warmth, 
had  called  forth  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  and  reared  to  maturity  ;   they  fa- 
crifked,  as  an  oblation  of  gratitude,   fome  of   the  animals   who  were  indebted 
to  his  influence  for  nourimment  •,   and  they  prefented  to  him  choice  fpecimens  of 
thole  works  of   ingenuity,  which  his   light   had    guided  the  hand    of  man,  in 
forming,   but  they   never  ftained  his  altars  with  human  blood,  believing  it  im- 
poffible  that  he  could   be  delighted  with  fuch   horrid  victims  f.     The  national 
character  of  the  Peruvians  was  accordingly  more  gentle  than  that  of  any  people 
in  America,   and  the  authority  of  the- Incas,   though  unlimited,  never  degene- 
rated into  tyranny.    Confcious  that  the    fubmiflive   reverence  of  the   peopie 
flowed  from  their  belief  of  his  heavenly  defcent,   the  fovereign  was  continually 
reminded  of   a   dillinftion   which   prompted    him   to   imitate   that    beneficent 
power  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  reprelent,   while    his    fubjefts  willingly  yielded 
the  implicit  obedience  which  the  constitution  required,    without  being  deprefled 
by  the  idea  of  a  forced  iubjection.     The  Incas  were  regarded  as  the   lathers-, 
and  guardians  or  their  people  ;   and  the  upright  conduct  of  twelve  fuccefiive 
monarchs,  among  whom  there  was  no  oppreffor,   feems  to  have  entitled  them 
to  thefe  affectionate  appellations. 

The  genius  of  the  Peruvian  religion  influenced  even  their  military  operations. 
The  Incas  carried  on  war  with  a  fpirit  very  different  from  that  of  the  other 
American  nations.  They  did  not  fight  like  favages,  to  deftroy  and  extermi- 
nate, or  like  the  Mexicans,  to  glut  blood-thirfty  divinities  with  human  facrifices, 
but  in  order  to  reclaim  and  civilize  thole  who  fubmitted  to  their  arms,  and  by 
that  means  to  diffule  the  knowledge  of  their  own  arts  and  inffitutions.  The 
Incas  accordingly  took  the  people  whom  they  fubdued  under  their  protection, 
and  admitted  them  to  a  participation  of  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  their  ori^ 
ginal  fubjects.  Confidering  the  homage  paid  to  any  object  except  the  heavenly 
powers  which  they  adored  as  infamous,  they  were  fond  of  gaining  profelytes  to 
their  favourite  fyftem.  Hence  the  vanquilhed  people  were  not  only  treated  with 
lenity,  but  carefully  inftructed  in  the  religious  tenets  of  their  new  mailers,  that 
the  victorious  Inca  might  have  the  honour  of  augmenting  the  number  of  the 

»  Herma,  dec.  JU.  lib.  x.  c.  I.  -j- Garcilaffo,  lib.  ii.c.4. 
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votaries  of  his  father  the  Sun  ;  and  the  idols  of  every  conquered  province  were  CHAP.  XI. 
carried  in  triumph  to  the  great  temple  at  Cuzco,  and  there  pbced  as  trophies  of  ^—-y—- * 
the  fuperior  power  of  the  divinity  who  protected  the  empire*. 

The  ftate  of  property  in  Peru  was  no  lefs  fingular  than  that  of  religion,  and- 
contributed  likewife  to  give  a  mild  turn  to  the  character  of  the  people.  All  the 
lands  iufceptible  of  cultivation  were  divided  into  three  fhares,  one  of  which  was 
consecrated  to  the  fun  •,  and  whatever  it  produced  was  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poles  of  religion  :  another  belonged  to  the  Inca,  being  let  apart  as  the  provifion 
made  by  the  community  for  the  fupport  of  government ;  and  the  third  and 
largeft  fhare  was  referved  for  the  maintenance  of  the  people,  among  whom  it  was 
parcelled  our.  No  individual  however  had  a  right  of  exclufive  property  in  the* 
portion  allotted  to  him  :  he  poffcffed  it  only  for  a  year  j  at  the  expiration  of 
which  a  new  divilion  of  lands  was  made  by  regular  meafure,  the  fhares  being 
proportioned  to  the  rank,  the  number,  and  the  exigencies  of  each  family.  AH 
thofe  lands  were  cultivated  by  the  joint  induftry  of  the  community;  the  people- 
being  maintained  at  the  expence  of  religion  and  the  ftate,  during  the  time  they 
were  employed  on  the  lands  of  the  Sun  and  the  Inca.  Summoned  by  a  proper 
officer,  they  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  fields,  and  performed  their  common  talk, 
while  fongs  and  mufical  inftruments  cheered  them  to  their  labour  -f-. 

In  confequence  of  this  lingular  diftribmion  of  territory,  as  well  as  the  mode 
of  cultivating  it,  the  ideas  of  a  common  intereft,  and  of  mutual  fubferviency 
was  continually  inculcated.  Every  individual  felt  his  connection  with  thofe" 
around  him,  and  knew  that  he  depended  on  their  friendly  aid  for  what  increafe- 
he  was  to  reap  ;  hence  refulted  gentle  manners  and  mild  virtues.  But  the  infti^ 
tut  ions  of  the  Incas,  though  framed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ftrengthen  the  bonds' 
of  affection  among  their  fubjects,  by  no  means  reduced  them  to  an  equality  of 
condition  :  the  diftinction  of  ranks  was  fully  eftablifhed  among  the  Peruvians  \ ■  • 
and  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  they  would  have  acquired  the  ability  of  diver- 
fifying  and  extending  their  enjoyments,  if  their  talents  had  been  excited  by  the  in- 
troduction of  rented,  transferable,  and  hereditary  property. 

The  Peruvians,  however,  had  advanced  far  beyond  the  Mexicans,  both  in 
the  neceffary  arts  of  life,  and  in  fuch  as  have  fome  title  to  the  name  of  elegant. 
Agriculture  in  particular,  that  art  of  primary  neceffity  in  focial  life,  was  more 
extenfive,  and  carried  on  with  greater  fkill  in  Peru,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
America.     The  quantity  of  foil  under  cultivation  was  not  left  to  the  difcretion 

*  GarcilaiTo,  lib.  v.  c.  12.     Robertfon,  Hid.  Amer'ca.  b.  vii.  f  Herrera-, 

dec.  V.  lib.  x.  c.  1.     Garcilaflb,   lib.  v,  c.  3.  J;  They  were  divided  into  four 

order.-  :  1.  The  Yanaconns,  who  were  held  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude,  and  whofe  gaib  and  houfes 
were  of  a  form  different  from  thofe  of  freemen  ;  2.  Next  fuch  of  the  people  as  were  free  bat 
diftingu'fhed  by  no  officiaT  or  hereditary  honours  ;  3.  The  Orejones,  who  formed  what  may  be 
denominated  the  order  of  nobles,  and  in  peace  as  well  as  war,  held  every  office  of  power  and 
trad;  4.  The  Children  of  the  Sun,  who  by  their  high  defcert,  and  peculiar  privileges,  were  as 
much  e'evjted  above  the  Orejones,  as  thefe  were  above  the  Yanacona?,  Herrera,,  dec.  III. 
lib.  x.  c.  1. 
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.  O  O  K  I.  of  individuals,  but  regulated  by  pubiie  authority  in  proportion  to  the  exigencies 
—"""V*'— J  of  the  community  ;  and  the  invention  and  indudry  of  the  people  were  farther 
called  forth  to  extraordinary  exertions  by  certain  defects  peculiar  to  their  climate 
and  foil.  As  the  low  country  in  Peru  is  naturally  fandy  and  barren,  never  re- 
freflied  with  rain,  and  watered  only  by  fome  dreams  which  rufh  from  the  moun- 
tains like  torrents,  the  ingenuity  of  the  people  had  recourfe  to  various  expedients 
in  order  to  fertilize  fuch  an  unpromiling  region.  By  means  of  artificial  canals, 
conducted  with  much  patience,  and  no  little  art,  from  the  dreams  that  interfedf. 
their  country,  they  conveyed  a  regular  fupply  of  moidure  to  their  fields;  and 
they  enriched  the  foil  by  manuring  it  with  the  dung  of  fea  fowls,  of  which  they 
found  an  inexhaudible  dore  on  all  the  iflands  fcattered  along  their  coads*. 

Nor  was  the  fuperior  indudry  and  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  leis  confpicuous 
in  the  condruction  of  their  public  buildings,  roads  and  bridges.  It  was  in  the 
temples  confecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  in  the  edifices  dedined  for  the  refidence  of 
their  monarchs,  that  they  dilplayed  the  utmod  extent  of  their  progrefs  in  archi- 
ture.  Ruins  of  thefe  facred  or  royal  buildings,  are  found  in  every  province  of 
Peru,  fome  of  a  moderate  fize,  many  of  immenfe  extent,  but  all  remarkable 
for  folidity  ;  and  though  the  dructures  appear  to  have  been  low,  and  the  apart- 
ments in  them  ill  difpoled  and  worie  lighted,  they  mud  neverthelefs  be  confidered 
as  dupendous  efforts  of  a  people  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  iron,  and  con- 
vey to  us  an  exalted  idea  of  the  power  poffefled  by  the  Incas.  But  the  two  great 
roads  from  Cuzco  to  Quito,  extending  in  an  uninterrupted  dretch  above  five 
hundred  leagues,  are  entitled  to  dill  higher  praile,  and  reflect  the  utmod  honour 
on  the  memory  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Peru.  The  one  was  conducted 
through  the  interior  and  mountainous  country,  the  other  through  the  plains  on 
the  fea-coad.  At  proper  didances  Tambos  or  inns  were  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  travellers  ;  and  though  thefe  roads  were  but  flightly  formed, 
and  did  not  exceed  fifteen  feet  in  breadth,  they  mud  be  confidered  as  a  driking 
proof  of  an  advanced  date  of  policy.  Another  improvement,  equally  unknown 
over  all  the  red  of  America,  was  intimately  connected  with  this.  As  the  roads 
were  frequently  interfered  by  torrents,  unnavigable  by  reafon  of  their  rapidity, 
it  was  neceflary  to  find  fome  expedient  for  paffing  them.  From  their  unac- 
quaintance  with  the  ule  of  arches,  and  their  inability  to  work  in  wood,  the  Peru- 
vians could  not  condruct  bridges  either  of  flone  or  timber ;  but,  in  order  to 
fupply  that  defect,  they  formed  cables  of  great  drength,  by  twiding  together 
pliable  withs  or  ofiers,  fix  of  which  they  dretched  acrofs  the  dream  parallel  to 
one  another,  and  made  them  fad  on  each  fide.  Thefe  they  bound  (irmly  toge- 
ther, by  interweaving  fmaller  ropes  fo  clofe  as  to  form  a  compact  piece  of  net- 
work, which  being  covered  with  branches  of  trees  and  earth,  they  pafied  along 
with  tolerable  fecurity.  Proper  perfons  were  appointed  to  attend  at  each  bridge, 
to  keep  it  in  repair,  and  to  aflift  pafiengers  \. 

*  Acofta,  lib.  iv.  c.  37.     Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  4.  f   Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  14.     GarciLlTb, 

lib.  iii.  c.  8.     Hcrtera,  dec.  III.  lib.  x.  c.  I,  2.     Ulloa,  Voy.  vol.  I.     Robcrtfon,  Hill.  Amer. 
b.  vii. 
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The  Peruvians  had  even  extended  their  ingenuity  to  works  of  elegance.  CHAP.  Xt. 
Among  thefe  their  poiiihed  ftone  mirrors  are  highly  celebrated;  and  their  dex-  *•— "-v— -J 
terity  in  forming  vefiils  of  gold  and  filver  appeals  even  to  have  been  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  Mexicans.  But  many  other  circumftances  feem  to  indicate,  that 
iociety  was  lefs  advanced  in  Peru,  notwithstanding  fo  many  improvements  in  arts 
and  policy,  than  among  the  fubjects  of  Montezuma.  In  all  the  dominions  of 
the  Incas,  Cuzco  was  the  only  place  that  had  the  appearance,  or  was  entitled  to 
the  name  of  a  city.  Every  where  elfe  the  people  lived  moftly  in  detached 
habitations,  difperfed  over  the  country  ;  or,  at  the  utmoft,  fettled  together  in 
imall  villages  :  but  till  men  are  brought  to  affemble  in  numerous  bodies,  and 
incorporated  in  fuch  clofe  union  as  to  enjoy  frequent  intercourfe,  they  never  im- 
bibe perfectly  the  fpirit,  or  aflume  the  manners  of  focial  life;  it  is  therefore  more 
furprifing  that  the  Peruvians,  in  this  ftate  of  imperfect  union,  ihould  have  car- 
ried refinement  fo  far,  than  that  they  pufhed  it  no  further.  The  lefs  clofely  men 
afibciate  the  more  fimple  are  their  manners,  and  the  fewer  their  wants.  Men  in 
fuch  a  ftate  find  no  difficulty  in  miniftering  to  their  own  neceffities  :  hence  none 
but  the  artifts  employed  in  works  of  mere  curiofity  or  ornament  conftituted  a 
leparate  order  of  men  in  Peru,  or  were  trained  to  their  profeffions  by  any  particu- 
lar courfe  of  education  *. 

As  the  feparation  of  profeffions  was  lefs  complete  in  the  Peruvian  than  the 
Mexican  empire,  by  reafon  of  the  want  of  cities,  commercial  intercourfe  was 
alfo  lefs  perfect.  The  Mexicans  had  ftated  markets  in  their  towns,  to  which  vafb 
crowds  reibrted,  and  where  every  thing  was  expofed  to  fale  which  human  in- 
genuity had  produced,  or  which  the  neceffities  and  defines  of  the  people  were  fup- 
pofed  to  crave  ;  whereas  the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  from  their  lingular  mode  of 
dividing  property,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  fettled,  had  little  traffic  of 
any  kind,  and  were  utter  ftrangers  to  thofe  bufy  fcenes  which  give  activity  to  the 
fpirit  of  man.  But  the  chief  defect  in  the  character  of  the  Peruvians  was  their 
want  of  courage.  The  moft  polifbed  people  in  the  New  World  were,  in  this  re- 
fpect,  the  moft  defpicable.  The  Mexicans  defended  their  liberties  and  their  pof- 
ieffions  with  obflinate  valour  ;  and  even  the  favage  tribes,  in  different  parts  of 
the  continent,  gallantly  oppofed  their  naked  breath  to  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards  j 
but  the  Peruvians,  after  a  feeble  ftruggle,  funk  into  fervitude,  and  continue  in  the 
moft  abject  condition  of  any  people  of  America. 

*  Herrera,  dec   III.  lib.  x*  c.  i,  z.     Acolla,  lib.  vi.  c.  15.     Garcilafib,  lib.  v.  c.  9. 
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BOOK         II. 

The   European    Settlements    in   South    America    and   the 
Isthmus  of  Mexico. 

CHAP.       I. 

A  general  View  of  the   Government    and  Commerce  of   the   Spanifh    Colonel. 

ESIDES  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  are  ftill  the  richeft  countries  in  America,  BOOK  IL, 
Spain  pofiefles  other  dominions  there  of  immenfe  extent,  and  no  inconfi-  <— -\ — -» 
derable  value.  But  the  conqueft  of  thofe  territories  affords  nothing  fufficiently 
interefting  to  merit  a  particular  detail.  Such  circumftances  as  deferve  to  be  re- 
membered,  fhall  be  noticed  in  defcribing  them  as  Spanifh  colonies.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  will  be  proper  to  exhibit  fuch  a  view  of  the  political  and  com- 
mercial regulations  of  Spain  in  regard  to  her  fettlements,  as  will  make  the  account 
of  the  particular  countries,  and  the  importance  of  the  whole  more  perfectly 
underftood. 

On  furveying  the  Spanifh  dominions  io  America,  ftretching  from  the  bottom 
of  the  gulph  of  California  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  on  one  fide,  and  from 
Florida  to  Patagonia  on  the  other,  except  the  two  fettlements  of  Brazil  and 
Surinam,  beloncnno-  to  the  Portuauefe  and  the  Dutch,  one  is  naturally  induced 
to  fuppole   the   king  of  Spain   the   moir  opuknt    and   powerful   monarch   in 
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BOOK  H.     the  imiverfe.     How  great  then  is  our  furprife,  to  find  him  occupying  the  fecond 

1 v — — '      rank  among  the  foverelgns  of  Europe  !  —  The  unfolding  of  this  political  paradox, 

this  lingular  difpioportion  between  real  and  apparent  riches,  between  dominion 
and  power,  conduces  us  to  fpeculations  equally  curious  and  interefting.  It  leads 
us  to  inquire,  by  what  errors  in  her  political  fyftem,  or  in  her  mode  of  conducting 
commerce,  Spain  comes  to  be  deprived  of  thofe  advantages  which  fhe  might  rea- 
fonably  be  expected  to  derive  from  her  American  fettlements.  This  will  belt 
appear  from  a  view  of  her  regulations  in  regard  to  each. 

The  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Spanilh  policy  with  refpeft  to  America,  is  to 
confidcr  the  territories  acquired  there  as  vetted  in  the  crown,  rather  than  in  the 
ftate.  In  confequence  of  the  bull  of  Alexander  VI.  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella, 
they  and  their  fucceffors  were  uniformly  held  to  be  the  fole  proprietors  of  the  vaft 
countries,  which  the  arms  of  their  fubjefts  fubdued  in  the  New  World.  From 
them  of  courfe,  all  grants  of  land  flowed,  and  to  them  they  finally  returned. 
The  people,  in  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  are  entitled  to  no  privileges  independent 
of  the  fovereign,  or  that  can  ferve  as  a  bar  againft  the  power  of  the  crown  ;  for 
although  the  citizens,  in  the  different  towns,  are  permitted  to  eleft  their  own  ma- 
giftrates,  the  jurifdiftion  of  thefe  is  merely  municipal,  and  confined  to  the  regula- 
tion of  their  own  interior  commerce  and  police.  The  will  of  the  monarch  is  a 
law,  in  whatever  relates  to  public  government  or  general  intereft.  No  political 
power  originates  from  the  people  :  all  centres  in  the  crown,  and  the  officers  of  its 
nomination.  At  the  head  of  thefe  are  the  viceroys,,  the  mode  of  whole  appoint- 
ment, and  the  nature  of  whofe  authority  is  a  new  fource  of  oppreffion. 

All  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  America  were  originally  divided  into  two  im- 
menle  governments  •,  one  fubjejft  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  the  other  to  the  vice- 
roy of  Peru.  The  jurifdiftion  of  the  former  extended  over  all  the  provinces  be- 
longing to  Spain  north  of  the  ilthmus  of  Panama  •,  that  of  the  latter,  over  all 
that  fiie  pofTcffed  in  South  America.  The  inconveniencies  of  this  arrangement 
were  early  felt,  ar.d  became  intolerable,  when  the  remote  provinces  of  each  vice- 
royalty  began  to  improve  in  population.  So  prodigious  is  the  extent  of  the 
Spanifh  dominions  in  the  New  World,  that  feveral  places  fubjeft  to  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  each  of  the  viceroys,  were  at  inch  an  enormous  diflance  from  the  capitals 
in  which  they  refided,  that  neither  their  attention  nor  their  authority  could  reach 
them.  Some  provinces  fubjeft  to  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  lay  about  two  thoufand 
miles  from  Mexico.  There  were  countries  fubjeft  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru  ftill 
farther  from  Lima.  The  people  in  thole  remote  di drifts  could  hardly  be  faid  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  civil  government.  The  oppreffion  and  infolence  of  its  in- 
ferior officers  they  often  feel  :  and  rather  fubmit  to  thefe  in  filence,  than  in- 
volve themfclves  in  the  expence  and  trouble  of  reforting  to  the  diftant  capi- 
tals, where  alone  thev  can  find  redrefs.  As  a  remedy  for  thofe  evils,  a  third 
viceroyalty  was  eftabliflied  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  at  Santa 
b'(:  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  the  jurifdiftion 
of  which  extends  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firma,  and  the  province 
2  of 
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of  Quito*;  and  a  fourth  has  been  lately  erected,  to  the  jurifdi&ion  of  which 
are  lubjecled  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Buenos-Ayres,  Paraguay,  Tucu- 
man,  Potofi,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Charcas,  and  the  towns  of  Mendoza  and 
St.  Juan.  The  limits  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain  have  likewife  been  circum- 
fcribed,  and  with  no  lefs  propriety  and  difcernment :  four  of  its  remote  pro- 
vinces, Sonora,  Cinaloa,  California,  and  New  Navarre,  have  been  formed  into  a 
ferparate  government ;  though  the  perlon  intrufted  with  this  command  is  not 
dignified  with  the  title  of  viceroy,  nor  does  he  enjoy  the  appointments  belong- 
ing to  that  rank  f. 

The  viceroys  not  only  reprefent  the  perfon  of  their  fovereign,  but  pofiefs  his 
royal  prerogatives  within  the  precincts  of  their  own  governments,  in  the  utmoft 
extent.  Like  him,  they  exercife  fupreme  authority  in  every  department  of  go- 
vernment, civil,  military,  and  criminal.  They  may  prefide  in  every  tribunal  ; 
and  they  have  the  lble  right  of  nominating  the  perfons  who  hold  many  offices  of 
the  higheft  importance,  as  well  as  the  occafional  privilege  of  fupplying  fuch  as 
are  in  the  royal  gift,  until  the  fucceffor  appointed  by  the  king  fhall  arrive. 
The  external  pomp  of  their  government  is  fuited  to  its  real  dignity  and  power  ; 
their  courts  are  formed  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Madrid,  with  horfe  and  foot 
guards  ;  a  houfehold  regularly  eftablifhed  •,  numerous  attendants,  and  enfions 
•of  command  ;  difplaying  fuch  magnificence,  as  hardly  retains  the  appearance 
of  delegated  authority  j;.  Confcious  of  this,  and  of  the  innumerable  opportuni- 
ties which  the  viceroys  have  of  accumulating  wealth,  thejealoufy  of  the  Spaniih 
government  permits  them  to  continue  in  office  only  for  a  few  years ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  that  often  renders  them  rapacious,  and  adds  to  the  ingenuity  and 
ardour  wherewith  they  labour  to  improve  every  moment  of  power,  which  they 
know  is  haftening  fall  to  a  period.  They  are  fucceeded  by  others,  who  have  the 
fame  motives  to  purfue  the  fame  conduct  $  and  being  generally  cholen  out  of 
families  of  diftindtion  of  broken  or  lhattered  fortunes,  the  provinces  are  exhaufted 
by  avarice  and  opprefiion,  in  order  to  repair  the  wafte  of  former  prodigality,  or 
to  furnifh  the  means  of  future  profufion. 

As  the  viceroys,  though  ever  fo  well  difpofed,  cannot  execute  the  office  of  a 
fupreme  magistrate  in  every  part  of  their  extenfive  jurifdidtion,  they  are  aided  in 
their  government  by  officers  and  tribunals  fimilar  to  thofe  in  Spain.  The  admini- 
stration of  juftice  is  vetted,  as  we  have  already  feen,  in  courts  known  by  the  name 
■of  Audiences.  Thefe  are  eleven  in  number,  and  difpenfe  juftice  to  as  many 
diftridts,  into  which  the  Spaniih  dominions  in  America  are  divided.  Both  civil 
and  criminal  caufes  come  under  their  cognizance,  and  for  each  particular  judges 
are  fet  apart.  Their  fentences  are  final  in  every  litigation  concerning  property  of 
lefs  value  than  fix  thoufand  pefos  •,  but  when  the  fubject  in  difpute  exceeds  that 
ium,  their  decifions  are  fubjedt  to  review,  and  may  be  carried,  by  appeal,  be- 
fore the  Royal  Council  of  the  Indies ;  in  which,  as  formerly  obferved,  is  vetted 
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nou  K.  M.    tlie  fupff  nie'government  of  all  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  America.   The  Audiences 

1 A  ~~~*'     are  cltablifhed  at  St.  Domingo  in  the  ilbnd  of  Hilpaniola,  Mexico  in  New  Spain, 

iJima  in  Pera,  Panama  in  Tierra  Firma,  Santiago  in  Guatimala,  Guadalaxara  in 
New  Galicia,  Santa  Fe  in  the  New  Kingdom  or  Granada,  La  Plata  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Charcas,  St.  Francifco  cle  Quito,  St.  Jago  de  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres  *. 
Several  larg-  provinces  are  fubject  to  each  or  thefe  Audiences,  and  fome  fo  far 
removed  from  the  cities  where  the  courts  are  fixed,  that  they  can  derive  little 
benefit  from  their  jurisdiction. 

The  fir  ft  object  of  Spain,  after  eftablifhing  her  dominion  ever  her  American 
conquefts  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  natives  in  abfolute  fubjeftion,  and  the 
colonies  in  perpetual  dependance  on  the  parcnt-ftate,  was  to  fecuie  an  exclufive 
intercft  in  their  commerce  ;  and  as  almoft  all  the  countries  that  (he  had  dif- 
covered  and  occupied  lay  within  the  tropics,  the  productions  of  which  are  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  hurope,  even  in  its  molt  fouthern  provinces,  the  moft  bene- 
ficial effects  might  have  been  expected  from  fuch  an  intercourfe,  both  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Old  and  New  World.  In  order  to  prevent  the  colonies  from 
makino-  any  efforts  that  might  interfere  with  thofe  of  the  mother  country,  the 
cftablifhment  of  feveral  fpecies  or  manufactures,  and  even  the  culture  of  the 
vine  and  olive,  are  prohibited  in  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  under  the  fevereft  penal- 
ties -f-.  They  muft  truft  entirely  to  Old  Spain  for  moft  of  die  objects  of  primary 
necefhty,  and  even  for  their  luxuries.  In  exchange  lor  thefe  is  given  the  produce 
of  their  mines  and  plantations.  All  that  her  colonies  yield  flo^s  into  the  ports 
of  Spain,  and  all  that  they  confume  muft  iflue  from  them  ;  for  no  foreigner  can 
enter  one  of  her  fettlements  without  exprefs  permiflion,  nor  are  the  veftels  of 
any  foreign  nation  received  into  their  harbours,  and  the  pains  of  death,  with 
confifcations  of  moveables,  are  denounced  againft  every  inhabitant  who  prefumes 
to  trade  with  them  J.  Nor  did  the  jealouly  and  narrow  maxims  of  the  Spanifh 
government  flop  here.  It  prohibited,  under  the  moft  fevere  penalties,  all  com- 
munication between  the  various  provinces  fituated  on  the  South  Sea ;  though 
each  of  thefe  yields  peculiar  productions,  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  which  might 
have  added  to  the  happinefs  of  their  refpective  inhabitants,  or  have  facilitated 
their  progrefs  in  induftry.  It  cruelly  debarred  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  in  New 
Spain,  in  Guatimala,  and  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  from  fuch  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  each  other,  as  tended  manifeftly  to  their  mutual  profperity  ||. 

Such   is  the  great  outline  of  that  fyftem  of  policy  purfued  by  the  Spanilh 
monarchs  in  regard  to  their  American  fettlements ;  a  fyftem  dictated  by  ambi- 
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tion  and  avarice,  and  rendered  more  oppreflive  by  fuperftition,  as  if  Heaven-  had    CHAP.   L 
decreed  that  the  lame  daemons,  which  confpired  the  ruin  of  the  New  World,     s-iM"'v    — ' 
fhould  alfo  inflict  vengeance  on  its  deftroyers.     Never  perhaps  was  defpotifm  any 
where  eftablimed  wkh  lb  little  regard  to  the  rights  of  humanity.     The  natives 
reduced  to  a  ftate  of  lervitude  ;  the  new  inhabitants  fubjedted  to  die  arbitrary 
will  of  a  fucceffion  of  hungry  and  rapacious  governors,  who,  like  fo  many  vul- 
tures, prey  upon  their  vitals ;  prohibited   from  lupplying  their  own  neceflities, 
from  having  recourfe  to  foreigners,  or  to  the  neighbouring  colonies  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  obliged  to  purchale  the  articles  lent  from  the  parent- itate  at  an  ex- 
orbitant price  !  -  In  order  to  fecure  the  monopoly  at  which  fhe  aimed,  Spain  con- 
duced all  her  trade  with  America  by  means  of  two  fleets,  which  failed  under  . 
itrong  convoys  j  the  one  by  the  name  of  the  Galleons,  the  other  by  that  of  the 
Plota.     They  were  equipped  annually,  and  originally  took  their  departure  from  . 
the  port  of  Seville,  afterwards  from  that  off  Cadiz.     In  coniequence  of  fuch  a 
reftric~ted  mode  of  communication,  two  hundred,  and  even  three  hundred  per 
■cent,  are  profits  not  uncommon  in  the  commerce  of  Spain  with  her  colonies  *. 

Population  was  not  likely  fo  make  rapid  r.dvances  in  fettlements  where  men 
had  fo  few  inducements  to  look  forward  to  pollerity,  nor  induftry  to  flourifh  tin- 
tier  fo  many  difcouragements.  As  a  further  check  upon  both,  religion,  which 
was  early  eftablilhed  in  America  in  the  lame  form  as  in  Spain,  with  its  full  train 
of  archbifhops,  bifhops,  deans,  and  other  dignitaries,  demanded  a  tenth  out  of 
the  produce  of  the  planter.  This  tax  upon  induftry,  which  is  in  no  flight 
degree  opprefh>e  to  lbciety  even  in  its  molt;  unproved  itate,  mull  have  been 
highly  grievous  to  infant  colonies,  a$  it  affects  every  article  of  primary 
neceffity  towards  which  the  attention  of  new  fetrlers  are  naturally  turned. 
Nor  were  the  demands  of  the  clergy  confined  to  articles  of  Ample  cul- 
ture :  its  more  artificial  .productions,  fuch  as  fugar  and  indigo,  were  declared 
tythablef.  The  induftry  of  the  planter  was  taxed  in  every  ftage  of  its  prc- 
•grefs  ;  but  fo  fertile  and  inviting  are  the  regions  in  America  which  the  Spaniards 
have  occupied,  that  population  gradually  increased  in  lpite  of  every  obftruclion, 
and  filled  her  colonies  with  citizens  of  various  orders.  Among  thefe,  the 
Spaniards  who  arrive  from  Europe,  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Chape- 
tones,  occupy  the  firrl  rank  ;  and  from  the  jealous  attention  of  the  Spanifli 
court  to  fecure  the  dependence  of  the  colonies,  every  department  of  coniequence 
is  not  only  filled  by  perfons  fent  from  Europe,  but  each  muft  bring  proof  of  a 
clear  defcent  from  a  family  of  Old  Cbrtjliaxs,  untainted  by  any  mixture  of  Jewifh. 
or  Mahometan  blood,  and  never  difgraced  by  any  cenfure  of  the  inquifition  £. 
Power  is  deemed  to  be  fafely  lodged  m  fuch  pure  hands:  alinoll  every  func- 
tion, from  the  viceroyalty  downwards,  is  committed  to  them  alone  •,  while  thofe, 
-who  by  their  birth  or  refidencein  America,  may  be  fuCpecfed  to  have  any  intereft 
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■  ■  adverlV  to'  tha1:  of  the  mother-country,  are  the  object  of  diilruft  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  amounts  nearly  to  an  exclullon  from  all  offices  of  confidence  or  authority.  In 
confequence  of  this  predilection  of  the  court,  the  Chapetones  are  railed  to  Inch 
pre-eminence  in  Spanifh  America,  that  they  look,  down  with  difdain  on  every 
other  order  of  men. 

The  Creoles,  or  defendants  of  Europeans  fettled  in  America,  form  the 
feeOnd  clafs  of  '  iubjedls  in  the  Spanifh  colonies.  Some  of  them  are  de- 
fended from  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World,  others  can  trace  up  their 
lineage  to  the  nobleft  families  in  Spain,  and  many  of  them  are  pofTcfTed  of 
ample  fortunes  ;  but,  by  the  enervating  influence  of  a  fultry  climate,  by  the 
rigour  of  a  jealous,  government,  and  by  their  defpair  of  attaining  thole  diftin&i- 
ons  to  which  mankind  naturally  afpire,  the  vigour  of  their  minds  is  fo  en- 
tirely broken,  that  great  part  of  them,  languid  and  unenterprifing,  wafte  life  in 
luxurious  indigencies,  mingled  with  an  illiberal  fpirit  of  fuperftition,  frill  more 
debafing.  Commerce  appears  to  them  fo  cumberfome  and  oppreffive,  that,  in 
moft  parts  of  Spanifh  America,  they  decline  engaging  in  it  :  the  interior  traffic 
of  every  colony,  as  well  as  its  trade  with  the  neighbouring  provinces,  where 
that  is  permitted,  and  with  Spain  itfelf,  is  therefore  carried  on  chiefly  by  the 
Chapetones  *,  who  acquire  immenfe  wealth  by  their  indultry,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  engrofs  the  emoluments  of  government. 

The  various  paffions  excited  by  this  difrinfrion  of  rank  and  character,  between 
thefe  two  orders  of- citizens,  have  fettled  into  the  moft  violent  and  implacable 
hatred,  which  often  breaks  out  in  occafional  ferments,  and  is  marked  by  appel- 
lations as  contemptuous  as  thofe  which  flow  from  the  moll  deep-rooted  national 
antipathy  -f.  From  a  refinement  in  diftruftful  policy,  the  court  of  Spain  cherifhes 
thofe  feeds  of  difcord,  and  foments  this  mutual  jealoufy  ;  which  not  only  pre- 
vents the  two  moft  powerful  clafics  of  its  fubjects  in  the  New  World  from 
combining  againft  the  parent  ftate,  but  prompts  each  with  the  moft  vigilant  zeal, 
to  obferve'the  motions  and  counteract  the  fchemes  of  the  other  £. 

The  third  clafs  of  inhabitants  in  the  Spanifh  colonies  is  a  mixed  race,  the  off- 
fpring  either  of  an  European  and  a  Negro,  or  of  an  European  and  Indian  ;  the 
former  called  Mulattoes,  the  latter,  Meftizos.  The  feveral  ftages  of  defcent  in 
their  race,  and  the  gradual  variations  of  fhade,  until  the  African  black,  or  the 
copper-colour  of  America,  brighten  into  an  European  complexion,  are  accurate- 
ly marked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  each  diftinguifhed  by  a  peculiar  name.  Thofe 
of  the  firft  o-enc-ration  are  now  confidered  and  treated  as  Indians  and  Negroes; 
Sb'dt  in  the  third  defcent,  the  characleriftic  hue  of  the  former  difappears ;  and  in 
the  fifth,  the  deeper  tint  of  the  latter  is  fo  entirely  effaced  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  diftinguifhed  from  Europeans,  and  are  entitled  to  all  their  privileges  ||.  The 
mechanic  arts  are  chiefly  carried  on  by  this  mixed  race,  whofe  form  is  remarkably 
•robuft  and  hardy  §. 
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The  Negroes  hold  the  fourth  rank  among  the  inhabitants  of  theSpanifh  colonies, 
and  in  feveral  of  their  fettlements,  particularly  in  New  Spain,  are  employed  in 
domeftic  fervice.  They  form  a  principal  part  in  the  train  of  luxury,  and  are 
cherifhed  and  carefTed  by  their  fuperiors,  whole  manners  they  imitate,  and 
whofe  pafilons  they  imbibe.  Their  drefs  and  appearance  is  hardly  lefs  Iplendid 
than  that  of  their  mafters  *.  Elevated  by  this  difHnction,  they  have  afiumed 
fuch  a  tone  of  fuperiority  over  the  Indians,  and  treat  them  with  fuch  infolence 
and  fcorn,  that  the  antipathy  between  the  two  races  has  become  implacable. 
Even  in  Peru,  where  they  are  more  numerous,  and  employed  in  field  work, 
the  Negroes  maintain  their  afcendancy  over  the  natives,  and  their  mutual  hatred 
iubfifts  with  equal  violence.  This  averfion,  to  which  accident  gave  birth,  is 
induftrioufly  fomented  by  the  laws  •,  all  intercourfe  which  might  form  a  bond  of 
union  between  the  two  races  being  prohibited  by  the  molt  rigorous  injunc- 
tions -f-. 

The  Indians  form  the  fifth,  and  moll  depreficd  order  of  men,  in  that  coun- 
try which  belonged  to  their  anceftors.  By  the  famous  edict  of  Charles  V.  which 
we  have  feen  give  rife  to  fo  many  difturbances,  the  Indians  were  exempted  from 
involuntary  fervices  ;  but  fo  many  inconveniences  were  experienced  in  carrying 
that  edict  literally  into  execution,  that,  after  a  variety  of  unfuccefsful  attempts, 
the  idea  was  laid  afide,  and  meafures  were  taken  to  (ecu re  the  labour  of  the  In- 
dians, though  now  confidered  as  free  men,  as  well  as  to  make  them  contribute  to 
the  fupport  of  government.  With  this  view,  an  annual  tax  was  impoled  upon 
every  male,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  nature 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  fervices  which  they  might  be  required  to  perform, 
were  afcertained  with  precifion.  The  tribute  varies  in  different  provinces,  but 
if  that  paid  in  New  Spain  be  taken  as  a  medium,  its  annual  amount  is  nearly  four 
millings  a  head  J.  The  right  of  levying  it  likewife  varies.  Every  Indian  in  Spanifh 
America  is  either  an  immediate  vaffal  of  the  crown,  or  depends  upon  fome  iub- 
jedr.  to  whom  the  diftri<5t  in  which  he  refides,  has  been  granted  for  a  limited 
time,  under  the  denomination  of  encomienda.  In  the  former  cafe,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  tax  is  paid  into  the  royal  treafury  ;  in  the  latter,  the  fame  pro- 
portion of  it  belongs  to  the  holder  of  the  grant.  According  to  the  fame  rule, 
the  benefit  arifing  from  the  fervice  of  the  Indians  accrues  either  to  the  crown,  or  to 
the  peribn  pofielled  of  the  auomienda.  The  nature  of  the  work  which  they  muff 
perform  is  not  only  defined,  but  a  recompence,  feemingly  equitable,  is  allowed 
for  their  labour.  On  many  occafions,  however,  both  from  the  avarice  of  in- 
dividuals, and  from  the  exactions  of  the  magiftrates,  unreaibnable  tafks  are  un- 
polled, the  term  of  their  labour  is  prolonged,  and  they  groan  under  all  the  infults 
and  wrongs  which  are  the  lot  of  a  dependant  people  ||. 

The  ftated  fervices  demanded  of  the  Indians  may  be  divided  into  two. branches. 
They  are  either  employed  in  works  of  primary  neceffity,  without  which  fociety 
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BOO  R  II.  cannot  exift  comfortably,  ftich  as  the  culture  of  grain,  the  building  of  bridge: 
'— -v— — '  the  forming  of  high  roads  •,  or  they  arc  compelled  to  labour  in  the  mines,  from1 
which  the  Spanifh  colonics  derive  their  chief  value  and  importance  *.  The  lafb 
is  the  great  tource  of  their  oppreffion.  Their  conftitutions  are  exhaufted  in  ex- 
tracting ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  in  refining  it  by  fucceffive  pro- 
ceffes,"r.o  lefs  unwholeibme  than  laborious.  How  often  mult  they  curfe  the 
richnefs  of  their  country  !  which  not  only  tempted  the  Spaniards  to  deprive 
them  of  their  poffeffions,  but  to  condemn  them  to  a  condition  more  completely- 
wretched  than  that  of  any  other  vanquished  race. 

Thefe  reflections  naturally  lead  us  to  fpeak  of  the  American  mines,  to  which 
the  firft  lettlers  bent  all  their  attention,  and  which  poured  forth  their  trealures 
with  a  profufion  that  aftcnifhed  mankind.  The  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  that 
has  been  regularly  entered  in  the  ports  of  Spain  is  computed  at  four  millions 
fterling  annually  ;  reckoning  from  the  year  1492,  in  which  America  was  firft 
difcovered,  to  the  prefent  time.  In  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  years,  this 
amounts  to  eleven  hundred  and  thirty  two  millions  •,  and,  immenfe  as  this  fum 
is,  the  Spanifh  writers  contend,  that  as  much  more  ought  to  be  adacd  to  it,  in 
confederation  of  the  treat  u  re  which  has  been  extracted  from  the  mines,  without 
paying  duty  to  the  king  :  confequently,  admitting  their  computation,  Spain  has  • 
drawn  from  the  New  World,  a  fupply  of  wealth  amounting  at  leaft  to  two  thou- 
sand millions  of  pounds  fterling  +. 

One  might  naturally  fuppofe  that  fuch  a  torrent  of  treafure  muft  have  rendered 
Spain  the  richeft  country  in  the  univerfe.  But  the  event  has  proved  otherwife. 
When  the  American  mines  were  firft  opened,  and  the  intercourfe  between  Spain 
and  her  colonies  became  active  and  confiderable,  her  interior  induftry  and  manu- 
factures were  in  a  ftate  fo  profperous,  that,  with  the  product:  of  thefe,  fhe  was 
able  to  anfwer  their  growing  demands.  Before  that  time,  her  manufactures  in 
wool,  in  flax,  and  in  filk,  were  fo  extenfive  as  to  furnifh  not  only  what  was  fuffi- 
cient  for  her  own  confumption,  but  to  afford  a  furplus  for  exportation  ;  and 
when  a  market  for  them  formerly  unknown,  was  opened,  to  which  fhe  alone  had 
accefs,  this  new  employment  muft  have  added  vivacity  to  the  fpirit  of  induftry./ 
Various  caufes,  however,  contributed  to  the  decay  of  that  fpirit,  and  prevented 
the  manufactures,  the  population,  and  wealth  of  Spain  from  increafing  in  the 
fame  proportion  with  her  colonies,  or  her  colonies  from  attaining  that  degree  of 
profperity  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  opulence  and  fertility  of 
the  countries  where  they  are  fettled. 

Political  writers  are  much  divided  on  this  fubject ;  and  an  author  of  real 
difcernment  -f  has  juftly  ridiculed  the  commonly  received  opinion,  that  the 
Spaniards  voluntarily  neglected  their  manufactures  and  agriculture,  in  confe- 
quence  of  finding  themfelves  mafters  of  the  treafures  of  America,  which  induf- 
try only  could  make  the  property  of  the  people,  or  of  fuch  individuals  as  did  not- 

*   Recop.  lib.  vi.   tit.  13.  f  Uztariz,  Theor.   y  Praft.  de  Ccmerci.i,  r.  ?.. 

Koberifon,  Hilt.  Amcr.   b.   viii.     Of  thefe  mines  a  particular  account  (hall  be  g:\en,    in  treating 
cf  lUe  countries  in  which  they  are  found-,,  t  AbbeRaynal. 
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vifit  the  New  World.  But  another  author  *  of  no  lefs  penetration,  and  more  CHAP.  I. 
comprehenfive  ideas,  has  taken  the  matter  a  little  higher.  It  is  with  nations,  ^"""""^  * 
he  obftrves,  as  with  individuals  -,  when  wealth  flows  in  gradually,  and  with  mo- 
derate increafe,  it  Seeds  and  nourifhes  that  a&ivity  which  is  friendly  to  commerce, 
and  calls  it  forth  into  vigorous  and  well  conducted  exertions-,  but  when  it  pours 
in  fuddenly,  and  with  too  full  a  ftream,  it  overturns  all  fober  plans  of  induftry, 
and  brings  along  with  it  a  tafte  for  what  is  wild,  extravagant,  and  daring,  in 
bufinels  or  in  action.  Accordingly,  fome  fymptoms  of  the  pernicious  influence 
of  the  great  and  fudden  augmentation  of  revenue,  that  the  poffeffion  of  America- 
brought  into  Spain,  foon  began  to  appear  in  the  political  operations  of  that  mo- 
narchy, and  rapidly  communicated  itlelf  to  the  people.  It  inlpired  Charles  V. 
with  the  idea  of  overturning  the  liberties  of  Germany  ;  and  Philip  II.  whole  talents 
were  by  no  means  equal,  but  whofe  ambition  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  his  fa- 
ther, entertained  lb  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  refources,  that  he  thought  nothino- 
too  arduous  for  him  to  undertake.  He  had  formed  the  fcheme,  if  we  may  credit 
contemporary  hiftorians,  of  making  himfelf  as  abfolute  in  Europe  as  in  America.. 
One  thing  we  know,  that  he  waged  open  war  with  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  en- 
couraged and  aided  a  rebellious  faction  in  France,  and  conquered  Portugal,  at 
the  lame  time  that  he  maintained  armies  and  garrifons  in  Italy,  Africa,  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  the  New  World. 

By  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  great  and  complicated  operations,  purfued  with  ar- 
dour during  the  courfe  of  two  long  reigns,  Spain  was  drained  both  of  men  and 
money  ;  and  the  few  inhabitants  that  remained,  would  have  thought  they  profti- 
tuted  their  victorious  hands,  by  applying  them  to  peaceful  labours.  Under  the 
weak  adminiftration  of  Philip  111.  the  vigour  of  the  nation  continued  to  decreafe, . 
and  was  funk  into  the  loweft  decline,  when  the  inconfiderate  bigotry  of  that 
monarch  expelled  at  once  near  a  million  of  his  moft  induftrious  fubjects  •,  ex-  A.  D.  i6n. 
pelled  them  at  the  very  time,  when  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  the  kingdom  required 
lome  extraordinary  exertion  of  political  wifdom  to  augment  its  numbers  and  to 
revive  its  ftrength.  Thefe  were  the  Morefcoes,  or  descendants  of  the  Moors, 
\vho  were  iuppcfed,  from  fome  circumftances,  to  be  infidels  in  their  hearts, 
though  they  outwardly  profeffed  Chriftianity. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  What  a  vacancy  the  lofs  of  a  million  of  induftrious  in- 
habitants muft  make  hi  a  country  at  fuch  a  crifis  ;  at  a  time  when  the  nobility, 
Who  ftill  retained  the  prejudices  and  barbarous  privileges  of  the  Vifigoths,  from 
whom  they  boafted  their  defcent,  threw  all  the  labour  upon  that  fet  of  men  they- 
defpifed,  though  in  fa&  the  moft  ufeful.  The  military,  that  deftructive  profef- 
Iion,  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word,  was  the  only  one  that  was  entitled  to  any  diftinc- 
tion  ;  and  the  arts  of  primary  neceffity,  as  well  as  thofe  by  which  life  is  rendered 
more  comfortable,  ftamped  a  mark  of  dilhonour  upon  thole  who  profeffed  them. 
If  agriculture  was  in  the  leaft  attended  to,  it  was  becaufe  there  were  flaves  ;  if  Spain 
had  any  manufactures,  it  was  owing  to  the  Morefco>s,  who  led  a  laborious  life, 

*  Dr.  Robenfon. 
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BOOK  IF.  and  were  generally  held  in  contempt.  Adminiftnuion  did  not  reflect,  That, 
v_* "~~v  ■*"'  in  order  to  retain  the  treafures  of  America  in  the  mother-country,  it  was  neceffary 
to  encourage  that  industry  which  brought  them  thither.  The  only  active  part  of 
the  nation,  the  only  fet  of  men  who  could  promote  this  great  end,  were  infa- 
moufly  banifhed  ;  and  incredible  as  it  may  item,  there  was  not  a  kingdom  in 
Europe  fufficiently  enlightened  to  afford  them  an  afylum.  They  were  forced  to 
dilperle  themfelves  in  Africa  and  Afia. 

Spain  felt  luch  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  her  people,  that,  from  her  ina- 
bility to  recruit  her  armies,  ihe  was  obliged  to  contract  her  operations :  her 
flourifhing  manufactures  were  fallen  into  decay  ;  her  fleets,  which  had  been  the 
terror  of  Europe,  were  ruined  ;  her  extenfive  foreign  commerce  was  loft  ;  the 
trade  between  different  parts  of  her  own  dominions  was  interrupted,  and  the 
fhips  which  attempted  to  carry  it  on  were  taken  and  plundered,  by  enemies 
whom  fhe  once  ddpifed.  When  the  Spanilh  miniftry  fir  ft  perceived  the  want  of 
fpecie,  occafioned  by  ihofe  multiplied  misfortunes,  they  thought  it  only  necefllrv 
to  impofe  heavier  duties  on  manufactures  and  artificers,  in  order  to  fupply  that  de- 
ficiency ;  and  when  they  had  no  more  manufactures  to  opprtfs,  they  oppreffed  the 
farmer,  by  taxes  as  ill  judged  as  they  were  various  and  exceflive.  In  confequence 
of  thele,  and  other  concurring  caufes,  even  agriculture,  the  firl!  object  of  in- 
duftry in  every  profperous  ltate,  was  neglected  ;  and  that  fertile  peniniula,  which 
afforded  fubfiftence  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  millions  of  people  before  the  dilco- 
very  of  America,  and  which  had  formerly  been  the  granary  of  Rome  and  all 
Italy,  was  foon  overfpread  with  thorns  and  briars,  and  fcarcely  railed  whar  was 
fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  its  few  remaining  inhabitants. 

The  demands  of  the  colonies  continued  to  increafe,  in  proportion  as  the 
prefent  ftate  declined  in  population  and  manufactures.  Diverted  from  the  paths 
of  lober  induftry  by  the  profeffion  of  arms,  which,  as  already  obferved,  alone 
was  held  honourable,  or  by  the  oppreflions  of  government,  the  Spaniards  re- 
paired with  eagernefs  to  the  New  World,  in  hopes  of  bettering  their  condition 
in  that  land  of  treafure.  Another  drain  was  opened,  by  this  rage  of  emigra- 
tion i  and  the  itrength  of  the  colonies  was  augmented  by  exhatfting  that  of  the 
mother-country.     This  matter  requires  fome  explanation. 

In  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  fpirit  of  induftry  fubfifts  in  full  vigour, 
every  perfon  fettled  in  colonies  fimilar  in  their  fituation  to  thole  of  Spain,  is  iup- 
pofed  to  give  employment  to  three  or  four  at  home  in  lupplying  his  wants  *  ; 
but  wherever  the  mother-country  cannot  afford  this  fupply,  every  emigrant  may 
be  confidered  as  a  citizen  loft  to  the  community,  as  ftrangers  mult  reap  the 
chief  benefit  of  anlwering  his  demands.  Thinned  of  people,  and  void  of  in- 
duftry, Spain  was  unable  to  fupply  the  increafing  demands  of  her  colonies. 
She  had  recourfe  to  her  neighbours.  The  manufactures  of  the  Low-Countries, 
of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Italy,  which  her  wants  called  into  exiftence,  or 
animated  with  new  vigour,  furnifhed  in  abundance  whatever  the  required.     In 

•    Child  on  Trade  and  Cc Ionics. 
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vain  did  the  fundamental  law  of  Ferdinand  and  Iiabella,  concerning  the  exclufion    CHAP,    I. 

of  foreigners  from  the  trade  of  America  oppofe  this  innovation  :  neceflity,  more    y~~-~Y~~-~* 

powerful  than  the  ftatute,  defeated  its  operations,  and  conflrained  the  Spaniards, 

tliemfelves  to  concur  in  eluding  it.     Relying  on  the  fidelity  and  honour  of  the 

Spaniih  merchants,  who  lend  their  names  to  cover  the  deceit,  the  Fnglifh,  the 

French,  and  Dutch,    fend  out  their    manufactures  to   America,  and    receive 

the  exorbitant  price  for  which  they  are  fold  there,  either  in  lpecie,  or  in  the  rich 

commodities  of  the  New  World  *.     That  probity,  which  is  the  pride  and  dif- 

tinction  of  the  nation,  has  been  the  fecurity  of  foreigners  in  this  trade  :    neither 

the  dread  of   danger,    nor  the  allurements  of  profit,  ever  induced  a  Spaniih 

factor  to  betray  the  perfon  who  confided  in  him  -f. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century,  not  above  a  twentieth  part  of 
the  commodities  exported  to  America  was  of  Spanifh  growth  or  fabric.  All  the 
reft  was  the  property  of  foreign  merchants,  though  entered  in  the  name  of 
Spaniards.  The  treafure  of  the  New  World  may  be  faid  henceforth  not  to  have 
belonged  to  Spain,  as  it  was  anticipated,  before  it  reached  Europe,  as  the  price 
of  goods  purchafed  from  foreigners.  This  deftructive  commerce  drained  off  the 
riches  of  the  nation  fafter  and  more  completely,  than  even  the  ruinous  fchemes 
of  ambition  carried  on  by  its  monarchs.  Spain  was  lb  much  aftonifhed  and 
diftreffed,  at  beholding  her  American  treafures  vanifh  almoft  as  foon  as  they  ap- 
peared, that  fhe  had  recourfe  to  many  wild  and  ineffectual  expedients.  The 
exportation  of  gold  and  filver  was  rendered  capital :  but  this  law  was  eluded, 
■like  the  former;  ?.nd  Philip  IV.  unable  to  fupply  what  was  requifite  in  circula- 
tion, endeavoured  to  raife  copper  coin  to  a  value  in  currency  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  filver.  The  lord  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  was  reduced  to  the  necef- 
fny  of  uttering  bafe  money. 

Such,  from  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century,  has  been  the  internal  ftate  of 
Spain,  and  fuch  her  inability  to  fupply  the  growing  wants  of  her  fettlements  :  and 
the  fatal  effects  of  this  difproporrion  between  their  demands  and  her  capacity  of 
anfwering  them,  have  been  much  increaftd  by  the  mode  already  explained,  in 
which  the  Spaniih  court  has  endeavoured  to  regulate  the  intercourfe  between  the 
mother-country  and  the  colonies.  The  trade  with  America  being  confined  to 
one  part,  was  of  courfe  thrown  into  a  few  hands,  and  almoft  the  whole  of  it 
was  gradually  engroffed  by  a  fmall  .number  of  wealthy  houfes,  formerly  in 
Seville,  and  now  in  Cadiz.  Nor  does  this  reftraint  on  the  American  commerce 
only  affect  its  domeftic  ftate,  it  alfo  limits  its  foreign  operations.  A  monopolift 
may  acquire  more  by  a  confined  trade,  which  yields  exorbitant  profit,  than  by 
an  extenlive  commerce,  in  which  he  receives  only  a  moderate  return  of  gain.  If 
is  often  his  intereft  not  to  enlarge,  but  to  circumfcribe  the  iphere  of  his  activity  ; 
and  inftcad  of  calling  forth  more  vigorous  exertions -of  commercial  induftry,  it- 
may  be  the  object  of  his  attention  to  check  and  let  bounds  to  them.  Ey  fome 
fuch  maxim  the  mercantile  policy  of  Spain  feems  to  have  regulated  its  inter- 

*  Rayna',  lir,  Viii..    Robwtfon,  book  viii.  f  Zava!?. 
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BOOK  I'-  ccurfc  w'r.h  America  ;  for  rnfteid  of  furnifhing  the  colonies  with  European 
i~-  r — i  goOC}s  in  ;  ...  h  quantity  as  miglw  render  both  the  price  and  the  profit  moderate, 
the  merchants  of  Seville  and"  Cadiz  have  always  fupplied  them  with  a  fparing 
hand,  that  the  eagernefe  of  competition  amongft  the  cuflomers,  obliged  to 
purchafe  in  a  icanty  market,  might  enable  their  factors  to  difpofe  of  their  cargoes 
with  exorbitant  gain  *-. 

Under  the  feeble  monarchs,  with  whom  the  reign  of  the  Auftrian  line  in 
Spain  doled,  no  remedy  was  applied  to  the  evils  under  which  the  national  com- 
merce, domeftic  as  well  foreign,  languished.  Thefe  evils  continued  to  increafe  ; 
and  Spain,  with  dominions  more  extenfive,  and  more  opulent  than  any  European 
ftate,  peffeffed  neither  vigour,  nor  money,  nor  induftry.  At  length,  to  ufe  the 
elegant  language  of  Dr.  Robertfon,  the  violence  of  a  great  national  convulfion 
roufed  the  flumbt ring  genius  of  Spain,  and  the  efforts  of  the  two  contending 
parties  in  the  civil  war,  kindled  by  the  difpute  concerning  the  fucceflion  of  the 
crown  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  called  forth  in  fome  degree  the 
ancient  fpirit  and  vigour  of  the  nation  ;  while  the  various  powers  who  favoured 
the  pretenfions  of  the  Auftrian  or  Bourbon  candidate  for  the  throne,  France,  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  lent  formidable  fleets  and  armies  to  their  fupport,  and  remitted 
immenfe  funis  of  money  to  Spain,  which  were  fpent  in  the  provinces  that  became 
the  theatre  of  war.  Part  of  the  American  treafure,  of  which  the  kingdom  had 
been  drained,  flowed  back  thither ;  and  as  foon  as  the  Bourbons  obtained  quiet 
poffefiion  of  the  throne,  they  difcerned  this  change  in  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  and  in 
the  ftate  of  the  nation,  and  took  advantage  of  it.  Accordingly,  the  firft  object  of 
Philip  V.  was  to  fupprefs  an  innovation  which  had  taken  place  during  the  war,  and 
which  overturned  the  whole  fyftem  of  theSpanifh  commerce  with  America. 

The  Englifh  and  Dutch  by  their  fuperiority  in  naval  power,  having  acquired 
fuch  command  of  the  fea  2s  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies,  the  Spanifh  court,  in  order  to  furnifh  them  with  thofe  necefiaries  of 
life  without  which  they  could  not  fubfift,  and  as  the  only  means  of  receiving 
from  thence  any  part  of  their  treafure,  departed  fo  far  from  the  ufual  rigour  of  its 
maxims,  as  to  open  the  trade  with  Peru  to  the  French.  Lewis  XIV.  granted  the 
privilege  of  this  lucrative  commerce  to  the  merchants  of  St.  Malo,  who  engaged 
in  it  with  vigour,  and  carried  it  on  upon  principles  very  different  from  thole  of 
the  Spaniards.  They  fupplied  Peru  with  European  commodities  at  a  more  mo- 
derate price,  and  not  in  ftinted  quantity  :  the  goods  which  they  imported  were 
conveyed  to  every  province  of  Spanifh  America,  in  fuch  abundance  as  had  never 
been  feen  in  any  former  period  ;  and  if  this  intercourfe  had  been  continued,  the 
exportation  of  European  commodities  from  Spain  muft  have  ceafed,  and  the  de- 

*  Robertfon,  Hift.  Amer.  book  viii.  About  the  middle  of  the  hft  century,  when  the  exclufive 
rade  to  America  from  Seviile  was  in  its  mod  flourithing  fiate,  the  burden  of  the  two  united  fquc- 
drons  cf  the  Galleons  and  Flota  did  r.ot  exceed  twentyfeven  thoufand  five  hundred  tons ;  (Cam- 
pomanes  Educ.  Popul.)  a  fupply  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  populous  and  ex- 
tenfive colonies,  which  depended  on  thofe  fleets  for  the  luxuries,  and  many  of  the  r.ecciTaries  of 
life.     The  return  being  chiefly  in  gold  and  filver,  was  eaiily  conveyed. 

!  pendance 
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pendance  of  the  colonies  on  the  mother-country  have  been  at  an  end.  Peremp- 
tory orders  were  therefore  iffued,  prohibiting  the  admiilion  of  foreign  vefTels  into 
any  part  of  Peru  or  Ghili,  while  a  Spanifh  iquadron  was  employed  to  clear  the 
South  Sea  of  intruders,  to  whatever  nation  they  might  belong. 

But  though  Spain  obtained  relief  from  one  encroachment  on  her  commercial 
fyltem,  on  the  ceffation  of  the  war  which  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,     a.  D,  171  -. 
me  was  expofed  to  another  which  fhe  deemed  hardly  lefs  pernicious.     As  an  in- 
ducement with  queen  Anne  to  conclude  a  peace,  which  France  and  Spain  defired 
with  equal  ardour,  Philip  V.  not  only  conveyed  to  Great  Britain  the  Afiiento,  or 
contract  for  fupplying  the  Spanifh  colonies  with  negroes,  which  had  formerly 
been  enjoyed  by   France,  but  granted  it  the  more  extraordinary  privilege  of 
fending  annually  to  the  fair  of  Porto-Bello  a  fhip  of  five  hundred  tons,    laden 
with  European  commodities.     In  confequence  of  this  contract,  which  was  veiled 
exclusively  in  the  South  Sea  Company,  Britifh  factories  were  eftablifhed  at  Car-  - 
thagena,  Panama,  Vera  Cruz,  Buenos-Ayres,  and  other  Spanifh  fettlements  ;  and 
the  company  was  farther  permitted  to  freight  in  the  ports  of  the  South  Sea  veficls 
of  four  hundred  tons  burden,  in  order  to  convey  its  negroes  to  all  the  coafts  of 
Peru  ;  to  equip  them  as  it  pleafed  •,  to  nominate  the  commanders  of  them,  and  to 
biing  back  the  produce  of  its  fales  in  gold  or  filver,  without  being  fubject  to  any 
duty  of  import  or  export  *.     The  veil  with  which  Spain  had  hitherto  covered 
the  Rate  and  tranfactions  of  her  colonies  was  removed :  the  agents  of  a  rival  na- 
tion, refiding  in  the  towns  of  mod  extenfive  trade,  and  of  chief  refort,  had  the 
beff.  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  interior  condition  of  the  pro- 
vinces ;  of  obferving  their  ftated  and  occafional  wants,  and  of  knowing  what 
commodities  might  be  imported  into  them  with  the  greateft  advantage.     The 
merchants  of  Jamaica,  and  other  Englifh  colonies  that  traded  to  the  Spanifh 
main,  were  accordingly  enabled,  by  means  of  information  fo  authentic  and  ex- 
peditious, to  afiort  and  proportion  their  cargoes  fo  exactly  to  the  demands  of 
the  market,  that  the  contraband  commerce  was  carried  on  with  a  facility,  and  to 
an  extent  unknown  in  any  former  period  -f-. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  moft  fatal  effect  of  the  Afllento  to  the  trade  of  Spain. 
The  agents  of  the  Britilh  South  Sea  Company,  under  cover  of  the  importation 
which  they  were  authorifed  to  make  by  the  fhip  fent  annually  to  Porto-Belle, 
poured  in  their  commodities  on  the  Spanifh  continent,  without  limitation  or  re- 
straint. Inftead  of  a  veffel  of  five  hundred  tons,  as  ftipulated  by  the  treaty, 
they  ufually  employed  one  of  a  thoufand  tons  in  burden,  exclufive  of  water  and 
provifions.  She  was  accompanied  by  three  or  four  fmaller  veifels,  that  fupplied 
her  wants  •,  and  which  mooring  in  fome  neighbouring  creek,  furnifhed  her  clan- 
destinely with  frefh  bales  of  goods,  in  order  to  replace  fuch  as  were  fold, 
■Gained  by  exorbitant  prefents,  the  infpectors  of  the  fair,  and  the  officers  of  the 
revenue,  connived  at  the  fraud  J. 

*  Anderfon,  Hi  it.  Com.  vol.  IL  f  M.  ibid.     Robertfor,  Hilt.  Amer.  took  viii, 

t  Utfupra. 

Thus 
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'Thus,  partly  by  die  operations  of  the  Brkifh  South  Sea  Company,  and  partlv 
"by  the  activity  of  private  interlopers,  almoft  the  whole  trade  of  Spanifh  America 
was  engroffed  by  foreigners.  The  immenie  commerce  of  the  Galeons,  formerly 
the  pride  of  Spain,  and  the  envy  of  other  nations,- ruined  by  this  competition,  as. 
vkII  as  by  the  various  articles  that  the  Englifh  poured  into  the  ports  whither  they 

A  D.  iT3T'  carried  their  Negpoes,  funk  to  nothing  •,  and  the  fquadron  itfclf,  reduced  from 
fifteen  thouland  to  two  thcufand  tons,  fcrved  hardly  any  other  purpofe  than  to 
fetch  home  the  royal  revenue,  arifing  from  the  fifth  on  filver. 

Ic  was  alike  impofllble  for  Spain  not  to  obferve  thofe  pernicious  encroach- 
ments, whole  effects  were  lb  lenfibly  felt,  or  tamely  to  fubmit  to  them.  Her 
ft-ft  attempt  to  reffrain  them  was,  by  ftationir.g  Ships  of  force,  under  the  name 
at  Guard'a  Cojlas,  upon  the  coafts  of  thofc  provinces,  to  which  interlopers  moft 
frequently  reforted  •,  and  as  private  intereft  concurred  with  the  duty  which 
they  owed  to  the  public,  in  rendering  the  officers  who  commanded  them  vigi- 
lant and  aiStive,  fome  check  was  given  to  the  progrefs  of  the  contraband  trade, 
though  in  dominions  lb  extenfive,  and  fo  acceffible  by  fea,  no  number  of 
cruizers  was  fufficient  to  guard  againft  its  inroads  in  every  quarter.  But  this  in- 
terruption, however  imperfect,  of  an  intercourfe  that  had  been  carried  on  with  fo 
much  facility,  that  the  merchants  in  the  Brkifh  colonies  were  accuftomed  to  con- 
fider  it  almoft  as  an  allowed  branch  of  commerce,  excited  murmurs  and  com- 
plaints ;  which  were,  in  fome  meafure  authorifed,  and  rendered  more  interefting 
by  Several  unjuftifiable  acts  of  violence  committed  by  the  Spanifh  Guard  a  Coftas. 

A.  D.  1739.  Thefe  precipitated  Great  Britain  into  a  war  with  Spain;  in  conirquence  of  which, 
the  latter  obtained  a  releafe  from  the  Affiento,  and  was  left  at  full  liberty,  by  the 

A.  D.  174S.  treaty  of  Aixla-Chapelle,  to  regulate  the  trade  with  her  colonies,  without  being 
restrained  by  any  foreign  engagements. 

Other  beneficial  regulations  had  taken  place  before  this  era.  The  formidable 
encroachments  of  the  Englifh  on  their  American  trade,  had  not  only  discovered 
to  the  Spaniards  the  vaft  confumption  of  European  goods  in  their  colonies,  and 
taught  them  the  advantage  of  accommodating  their  importations  to  the  occafional 
demand  of  the  various  provinces,  but  made  them  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  de- 
vifing  fome  mode  of  communication,  different  from  the  ancient  one  by  -periodical 
fieets,  which  was  ill  adapted  to  afford  America  a  regular  and  timely  fupply  of 
what  it  wanted.  As  the  departure  of  the  Galeons  and  Flota  was  Sometimes  re- 
tarded by  various  accidents,  and  often  prevented  by  the  wars  which  raged  in 
Europe,  the  fcarcity  of  European  goods  in  the  Spanifh  Settlements,  after  the 
trade  of  the  South  Sea  Company  was  interrupted,  frequently  became  exceffive  : 
their  price  rofe  to  an  enormous  height :  the  watchful  eye  of  mercantile  attention 
did  not  fail  to  obierve  this  favourable  opportunity  :  an  ample  fupply  was  poured 
In  by  interlopers,  in  fpite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Guarda  Coftas,  from  the  Englifh, 
the  French,  and  Dutch  iflands  •,  and  when  the  Galeons  at  length  arrived,  they 
found  the  markets  fo  glutted  by  that  illicit  commerce,  that  there  was  no  demand 
for  their  valuable  cargoes.  In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  Spain  permitted  a  con- 
■fiderable  part  of  her  trade  with  America  to  be  carried  on  by  regifter  Jhips  ;  which 

being 
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being  fitted  out  during  the  intervals  between  the  Stated  feafons,  when  the  Galeons    CHAP.   L 
and  Flota  fail,  by  merchants  in  Seville  and  Cadiz,  fet  out  for  thofe  ports  where     *— '"V— — ' 
any  extraordinary  demand  is  forefeen  or -expected,  after  obtaining  a  licence  from 
the  council  of  the  Indies. 

The  advantages  of  conducting  commerce  in  this  mode  were  foon  perceived  : 
when  the  American  market  was  furnifhed  with  a  regular  fupply  of  frefh  commo- 
dities, the  interloper  could  no  longer  be  allured  by  the  fame  profpect  of  excefTive 
gain,  nor  the  people  in  the  colonies  urged  by  the  fame  neceffity  to  engage  in  the 
hazardous  adventure  of  contraband  trade:  the  number  of  regifter-fhips  increas- 
ed ;  and  at  length,  in  1748,  the  Galeons  were  finally  abolilhed,  after  having 
been  employed  upwards  of  two  centuries.  Since  that  time,  the  trade  with  Chili 
and  Peru  has  been  carried  on  entirely  by  fingle  fhips,  difpatched  as  occafion  re- 
quires. Thefe  fail  round  Cape-Horn,  and  convey  directly  to  the  ports  of  the 
South  Sea,  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  Europe,  for  which  the  people 
fettled  in  thole  countries,  were  formerly  obliged  to  repair  to  Porto-Bello,  or 
Panama.  Such  an  intercourfe  cannot  fail  to  contribute  to  the  happinefs  and  pros- 
perity of  £.11  the  Spanifh  colonies  on  the  South  Sea-,  but  as  all  the  regifter  fhips 
deftined  for  that  ocean,  mult  take  their  departure  from  Cadiz,  and  are  obliged 
to  return  thither*,  this  branch  of  the  American  commerce,  even  in  its  im- 
proved form,  ft  ill  continues  fubject  to  the  reftraints  of  a  fpecies  of  monopoly, 
and  muft  feel  its  pernicious  effects. 

Since  the  acceffion  of  the  reigning  monarch,  Charles  III.  feveral  new  regula- 
tions have  taken  place,  which  difcover  the  progrefs  of  a  fpirit  in  Spain,  far 
elevated  above  the  narrow  maxims  on  which  her  fyftem  concerning  the  trade  and 
government  of  her  colonies  was  originally  founded.  The  fir'ft  of  thefe  was  the 
appointing  of  packet-boats,  to  be  difpatched  on  the  firft  day  of  each  month,  A.  D.  1.764. 
from  Corugna  to  the  Havana,  or  Porto  Rico  -f\  Letters  are  thence  conveyed 
in  fmaller  veffels  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Porto  Bello,  and  tranfmitted  by  poft  throuoh 
the  kingdoms  of  Tierra  Firme,  Granada,  Peru,  and  New  Spain.  Packet  boats 
fail  with  no  lefs  regularity,  once  in  two  months,  to  Rio  de  la  Plata,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  provinces  to  the  eaft  of  the  Andes.  With  this  falutary 
arrangement,  which  cannot  fail  of  redounding  to  the  political  and  mercantile 
interefts  of  the  kingdom,  a  Scheme  of  extending  commerce  has  been  immediately 
connected  :  each  of  the  packet-boats,  which  are  veffels  of  considerable  burden, 
is  allowed  to  take  in  half  a  loading  of  fuch  commodities  as  are  the  product  of 
Spain,  and  moft  in  demand  in  the  ports  whither  they  are  bound.     In  return  for 

*  Campomanes. 

f  While  Spain  adhered  with  rigour  to  her  ancient  maxims  concerning  the  commerce  with 
America,  ihe  was  fa  much  afraid  of  opening  any  channel,  by  which  an  illicit  trade  might  find  ad- 
miffion  into  the  colonies,  that  me  almoft  fhut  herfelf  out  from  any  intercourfe  with  them, 
except  that  which  was  carried  on  by  her  annual  fleets.  There  was  no  eftablifhment  for  a  regular 
communication  of  either  public  or  private  intelligence  between  the  mother-country  and  her  Ame- 
rican fettlements.  Hence  the  operations  of  the  Rate,  and  the  bufinefs  of  individuals,  were  retard- 
ed, or  conducted  unfkilfully  ;  and  Spain  often  received  from  foreigners  the  firft  information  with 
refpeft  to  very  intercfling  events  in  her  own  colonies.     Robertfon,  Hilt.  Amw,  b.  vim 

19  5  B  thefe, 
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thefe,    they  bring   home  to  Corugna    an  equal  quantity   of  American    pro- 
ductions *. 

This  firlt  relaxation  of  thofe  rigid  laws  which  confined  the  trade  with  the  New 
World  to  a  fingle  port,  was  foon  followed  by  one  more  decifive.  In  the  year 
1765,  Charles  III.  laid  open  the  trade  to  the  Windward  iflands,  Cuba,  Hifpa- 
niola,  Porto-Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad,  to  his  fubjtcts  in  every  province 
of  Spain  ;  permitting  them  to  fail  from  certain  ports  in  each  of  thofe  fpecificd 
in  the  edict,  at  any  feafon,  and  with  whatever  cargo  they  judge  moft  proper, 
without  any  other  warrant  than  a  fimple  clearance  from  the  cuftom-houfe  of  the 
place  whence  they  take  their  departure  :  and  in  1774,  he  publifhed  an  edict, 
granting  to  the  provinces  fituated  on  the  South  Sea,  the  privilege  of  a  free  trade 
with  each  other  -f*.  Still,  however,  the  commercial  regulations  of  Spain  with 
refpecr.  to  her  colonies,  are  too  rigid  and  fyitematical ;  and  many  pernicious  in- 
ftitutions  and  abufes,  deeply  incorporated  with  the  fyftem  of  internal  policy  that 
has  been  long  eftablifhed  in  the  mother- country,  mud  be  abolifhed,  before  induftry 
and  manufactures  can  recover  fuch  extenfive  activity,  as  to  enable  her  to  reap 
thofe  advantages,  which  fhe  has  a  natural  right  to  expect  from  her  American 
fettlements  J. 


M 


CHAP.      II. 

Account  if  NeW  Spain  and  the  neighlouring  Provinces. 

EX1CO,  or  New  Spain,  the  firff.  valuable  acquifuion  of  the  Spaniards  on 
the  continent  of  America,  ftill  continues  their  principal  ftttlement,  whe- 
ther we  confider  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  its  natural  wealth,  or  its  extended 
traffic.  As  the  greater  part  of  it  lies  within  the  torrid  zone,  it  is  exceffively 
hot  ;  and  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  where  the  land  is  low,  marfhy,  and  conftantly 
Hooded  in  the  rainy  feafons  ;  it  is  likewife  extremely  unwholelbme.  That 
coaft  is  in  other  refpects  dilagreeable,  being  generally  encumbered  with 
almoft  impenetrable  woods  of  mangrove-trees,  of  a  bare  and  forbidding 
afpect.  The  inland  country  prefents  a  more  inviting  appearance,  and  the  air 
is  of  a  better  temperature.  There  the  tropical  fruits  grow  in  great  abund- 
ance. On  the '  weftern  fide,  the  land  is  not  fb  low  as  on  the  eaftern,  is  much 
better  in  quality,  and  chiefly  laid  out  in  plantations.  Few  countries,  in  a  word, 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  enjoy  more  profulely  the  benefits  of  nature,  and  the 
neceflaries  of  life ;  though,  like  all  the  tropicial  countries,  it  abounds  more 

*  Pon7,  Viage  de  Efpagna.     Campcmanes,  Educ.  Popul.  Append,  ii. 

■f  Robertfon,   H:ft.  Amer.   Book  vii?. 

X  The  trade  between  New  Spain  and  the  Philippines  is  purpofely  here  ommitted,  as  it  has  no 
connexion  with  the  general  policy  of  Spain  in  regard  to  her  colonies.  It  fiial!  be  mentioned  in 
fpeuking  of  Aca'pulco,  the  port  from  which  it  is  carried  on. 

in 
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in  fruits  than  in  grain.  Pine-apples,  pomgranar.es,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  figs, 
and  cocoa-nuts,  are  here  produced  in  the  greateit  plenty  and  perfection. 

The  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain  is  divided  into  three  audiences,  namely  that  of 
Mexico,  of  Guadalaxara,  and  of  Guatimala  ;  in  each  of  which  are  comprehended 
feveral  extenfive  provinces  :  but  before  we  proceed  to  a  particular  defcription  of 
thele,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  an  account  of  fuch  natural  productions  as  are  lefs 
or  more  common  to  all,  and  which  conftitute  the  commerce  of  this  very  valuable 
part  of  the  Spanifh  empire  in  America.  Of  thefe  the  moft  confiderable  are  gold 
and  filver. 

The  origin  of  metals  has  not  always  been  well  underftood.  It  was  lono;  thought 
that  they  were  as  old  as  the  creation.  It  is  now  believed  with  greater  reafon,  that 
they  are  formed  fucceffively  :  in  fact,  it  is  impoffible  to  doubt  that  nature  is 
continually  in  action,  and  that  fhe  exerts  herfelf  with  as  much  power  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  as  on  its  furface.  Every  metal,  according  to  the  chemifts, 
has  for  its  principle,  an  earth  which  conftitute's  and  is  peculiar  to  it.  It  prelents 
itfelf  fometimes  to  us  in  the  form  which  chdfaeterifeS  it,  and  fometimes  under 
various  appearances,  and  then  it  requires  a  degree  of  habit  and  ikill  to  recognize 
it.     In  the  firft  cafe  it  is  called  native,  in  the  fecond  mineralized  ore. 

Metals,  whether  native  or  mineralized,  are  fometimes  fcattercd  by  fragments  in 
beds  of  earth  that  are  horizontal  or  inclined  •,  but  this  is  not  the  place  of  their  origin : 
they  have  been  conveyed  thither  by  vulcanoes,  floods  or  earthquakes,  which  are 
continually  fubverting  our  miferable  planet.  They  are  commonly  found  within 
the  rocks  and  mountains  where  they  are  formed  •,  fometimes  in  regular  veins, 
fometimes  in  detached  maffes:  and  according  to  the  conjectures  of  naturalifts, 
from  thefe  large  caverns,  which  are  perpetually  heated,  afile  continual  exhala- 
tions. Thefe  fulphurous  and  faline  liquors  act  on  the  metallic  particles,  attenuate, 
divide  them,  and  put  them  in  motion  within  the  cavities  of  the  earth.  They 
again  unite  ;  and  then  becoming  too  heavy  to  fupport  themlelves  in  the  air,  they 
fall  and  are  heaped  up  one  upon  another.  If  in  their  feveral  motions  they  have 
not  met  with  other  bodies,  they  form  pure  metals :  if  otherwife,  they  are  com- 
bined with  foreign  fubftances. 

Nature,  which,  from  fome  circumftances,  feems  to  have  intended  to  conceal 
thefe  metals  from  the  avidity  of  man,  has  alio  taken  care  to  generate  them  in  fuch 
places  as  are  entirely  unfit  for  pafture  or  tillage,  that  the  foil  proper  for  yielding 
any  thing  neceffary  to  his  well-being,  might  not  be  torn  up  in  fearch  of  what 
generally  turns  to  his  prejudice.  They  are  ufually  found  in  mountains,  where 
plants  grow  with  difficulty,  and  foon  fade  ;  where  trees  are  fmall  and  crooked  ; 
where  the  moifture  of  dews,  rains,  and  even  of  fnows,  is  foon  dried  up  ;  where 
fulphureous  and  mineral  exhalations  ariie  •,  where  the  waters  are  impregnated 
with  vitriolic  falts,  and  where  the  fartds  contain  metallic  particles.  Though 
each  of  thefe  marks,  feparately  confidered,  be  ambiguous,  the  whole  united,  are 
almoft  an  infallible  proof  of  a  mine. 

Gold  is  found  either  in  the  fand  of  rivers  native,  and  in  fmall  grains,  or  it  is 

dug  out  of  the  earth  in  the  fame  condition  in  fmall  bits,  almoft  wholly  metallic,, 

4  and 
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and  or  a  tolerable  purity  ;  or  it  is  found,  like  the  ore  of  other  metals,  in  an 
aggregate  opaque  mats,  in  a  mixture  of  earth,  fionc,  fulphur,  and  other  fub- 
ftances.  In  this  flate  it  is  of  all  colours  ;  red,  white,  blackilh,  making  littie 
or  no  difplay  of  the  riches  it  contains.  Sometimes  it  forms  part  of  the  orna- 
ments of  fome  beautiful  Hones,  which  are  of  various  lively  colours,  intermixed 
with  filaments  of  this  metal,  quite  native.  Lapis  lazuli  is  one  of  thefe,  which 
has  always  fome  fmall  portions  of  geld:  but  this  gold-ftreaking  is  often  ex- 
tremely fallacious,  and  lias  betrayed  many  into  ruinous  expences  >  for  in  fcveral 
ftones,  thefe  fine  veins  have  been  no  more  than  marcafite. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  gold  mines,  though  they  contain  the  richeft  of  all 
metals,  and  though  neither  the  labouring  of  the  mine,  nor  the  purifying  of  the 
metal,  is  attended  with  fuch  an  expence  as  the  working  and  purifying  inferior 
metals,  molt  frequently  difappoint  the  hopes  and  ruin  the  ioriunes  of  fuch  as 
tn^aoe  in  them.  This  is  occafioned  by  the  inequality  of  the  vein.  In  fome  in- 
ftances  it  is  very  large,  full,  and  rich  ;  in  others,  it  decays  by  a  quick  gradation, 
and  is  frequently  loft  of  a  hidden.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ends  of  the- 
-.eins  are  often  extremely  rich.  Thefe  are  called  the  purfs  of  the  vein;  and 
when  the  miner  is  lb  lucky  as  to  difcover  one  of  them,  his  fortune  is  made. 

The  gold  ore,  when  dug  out  of  the  mine,  is  ufually  broke  to  pieces  in  a  mill, 
refembling  thofe  large  ones  employed  for  grinding  apples  or  bark,  wherein  a 
mill  ftone  fet  on  its  edge  is  made  to  turn  in  a  circular  channel  of  ftone.  When 
the  ore  is  thus  broke,  and  the  gold  fomewhat  feparated  from  the  impure  mafs, 
they  add  to  the  whole  a  quantity  of  quick-filver. .  Of  all  other  metals  quick- 
filver  has  the  greateft  attraction  with  gold  ;  which  therefore  immediately  breaks 
the  links  that  held  it  to  the  former  earth,  and  clings  clofe  to  this  congenial  metal. 
A  rapid  ftream  of  water  is  then  let  into  the  channel ;  and  this  dream,  fcouring 
away  (through  a  hole  made  for  the  purpofe)  the  light  earth,  by  the  brifknefs  of 
its  current,  leaves  the  mafs  of  gold  and  mercury,  precipitated  by  its  weight,  at 
the  bottom.  This  amalgama,  or  pafte,  is  put  into  a  linen  cloth,  and  fqueezed  fo 
as  to  make  the  quickfilvcr  feparate  and  run  out.  To  complete  the  feparation,  ix 
is  neceffary  to  fufe  the  metal,  and  then  all  the  mercury  flies  off  in  fumes  *. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  and  purifying  gold  i>  alfo  practifed  in  Spanifli 
America.  When  by  fure  tokens  they  know  that  gold  lies  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet, 
they  turn  the  current  into  the  inward  angles,  which  time  and  the  ftream  have 
formed  ;  and  whilft  this  runs,  they  dig  and  turn  up  the  earth,  in  order  to  make 
it  more  eafily  diffolve,  and  be  carried  off.  After  the  'urface  is  completely  wafhed 
away,  and  when  they  have  come  to  a  fort  of  fiiff  earth,  which  is  the  receptacle 
of  oold,  they  turn  the  ftream  back  into  its  forme  channel,  and  dig  up  the  earth, 
which  they  carry  to  a  little  bafon,  fomewhat  in  die  form  of  a  fmith's  bellows. 
Into  this  they  direct  a  fmall  but  lively  ftream,  to  carry  off  the  foreign  matter, 
whilft  they  facilitate  the  operation  by  ftirring  the  mafs  with  an  iron  hook,  which 
diflblves  the  earth,  and  gathers  up  the  frcnes,  which  are  carefully  thrown  out, 

*  Acofta,  lib.  iv. 
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that  they  may  not  interrupt  the  paffages  that  carry  off  the  earth.  The  gold  by  CHAP.  U. 
this  means  loofened  from  the  grofs  fubftances  which  adhere  to  it,  falls  to  the  bot-  '— —v-— -J 
torn,  but  mixed  fo  intimately  with  a  black  heavy  fand,  that  none  of  the  metal  can 
be  perceived,  unlefs  the  grains  happen  to  be  uncommonly  large.  In  order  to  le- 
parate  it  from  this  fand,  it  is  put  into  a  fort  of  wooden  platter,  with  a  little  hollow 
of  about  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  at  bottom.  This  platter  they  fill  with  water? 
and  turning  the  mafs  about  brifkly  with  their  hands  for  fome  time,  the  land  paffes 
over  the  edges,  and  leaves  the  gold  in  fmall  grains,  pure,  and  of  its  genuine  co- 
lour, in  the  hollow  of  the  bottom.  Thus  is  gold  refined  without  fire  or  mercury, 
merely  by  warning  ;  the  places  where  this  operation  is  performed,  are  therefore 
called  Lavaderos  by  the  Spaniards. 

Silver  is  the  metal  next  in  rank,  but  firft  in  confequence  in  the  Spanilh  traffic, 
as:  their  mines  yield  a  much  greater  quantity  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.  It 
is  found  in  the  earth  under  various  forms,  as  the  ore  of  all  metals  indeed  is.  There 
are  fome  instances  wherein  the  filver,  almoft  pure,  twines  itielf  about  a  white 
ftone,  penetrating  into  the  interfaces  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  roots  of  trees 
enter  into  the  rocks,  and  twift  themfelves  about  them.  Some  ores  are  of  an  afh- 
coloured  appearance,  others  fpotted  of  a  red  and  blue  •,  fome  of  changeable  co- 
lours ,  and  many  all  black,  affecting  fomewhat  of  a  pointed  regular  form  like 
cryftals. 

The  manner  of  refining  filver  does  not  differ  effentially  from  the  procefs  which 
is  employed  for  gold.  They  are  both  purified  upon  the  lame  principle;  by 
clearing  away  as  much  of  the  earth  as  can  be,  with  water  ;  by  uniting  or  amal- 
gamating the  ore  with  mercury,  and  afterwards  by  clearing  off  the  mercury  itfelf 
by  {training  and  evaporation.  But  the  management  of  filver  is,  in  this  refpect, 
more  difficult  than  that  of  gold  ;  becaufe  filver  is  more  intimately  united  with  the 
foreign  fubftances  with  which  it  is  found  in  the  mine,  and  its  attraction  with  mer- 
cury is  much  weaker :  great  care  is  therefore  required  in  the  amalgamation,  and  it 
is  long  before  they  are  perfectly  mixed.  A  quantity  of  fea-falt  is  likewife  added. 
No  filver  is  obtained  by  mere  wafhing  *. 

The  mines  in  the  Spanifh  colonies  are  not  worked  at  the  expence  of  the  crown, 
or  of  the  public.  In  order  to  encourage  private  adventurers,  the  perfon  who 
difcovers  a  new  vein  is  entitled  to  the  property  of  it.  On  laying  his  claim  be- 
fore the  governor  of  the  province,  a  certain  extent  of  land  is  meafured  off,  and 
a  certain  number  of  Indians  allotted  him,  under  the  obligation  of  his  opening 
the  mine  within  a  limited  time,  and  of  his  paying  the  cuftomary  duty  to  the  king 
for  what  it  fhall  produce  ,  namely,  one  fifth  out  of  the  filver,  and  one  tenth  out 
of  the  gold,  the  gold  mines  being  more  precarious.     Invited  by  the  facility  with  ' 

which  fuch  grants  are  obtained,  and  encouraged  by  fome  ftriking  examples  of 
fuccefs  in  this  line  of  advemure,  not  only  the  fanguineand  the  bold,  but  the  timid 
and  the  diffident  enter  upon  it  with  altonilhing  ardour.  Every  other  occupation 
is  deemed  infipid  and  uninterefting  ;  and  every  bounty  of  nature  is  fo  much  de- 

*  Id.  ibid. 
19.  5  C  (pifed, 
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fpifed,  in  comparifon  with  the  precious  metals,  that  the  Spaniards  fettled  in 
America  denominate  a  country  rich,  not  from  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  the  abun- 
dance of  its  crops,  or  the  luxuriance  of  its  paftures,  but  on  account  of  the  mi- 
nerals which  its  mountains  contain  *. 

The  principal  mines  of  New  Spain  are  in  the  provinces  of  Zacatecas,  New 
Bifcay,  and  Mexico  Proper ;  all  in  the  inland  part  of  the  country,  where  there 
are  no  navigable  rivers,  and  where  it  is.impofiible  for  an  enemy  to  penetrate  by 
land.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  employ  forty  thoufand  Indians,  under  the  direction 
of  four  thoufand  Spaniards ;  and  the  total  produce  of  the  mines  of  New  Spain, 
according  to  Villa  Segnor,  amounts  at  a  medium,  to  eight  millions  of  pefos  in 
filver  annually,  and  to  five  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  twelve  marks  of 
gold  f. 

But  though  the  inhabitants  of  New  Spain,  like  thofe  in  moft  of  the  Spanifli 
fettlements,  have  employed  themfelves  chiefly  in  fearching  for  the  precious 
metals,  they  have  not  altogether  neglected  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  Cotton, 
fucrar,  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  European  corn,  have  all  been  railed  with  confider- 
able  advantage.  Thefe,  however,  for  want  of  men  and  induftry,  are  confumed 
merely  within  the  country.  The  vanilla,  indigo,  and  cochineal,  only  make 
part  of  the  trade  of  New  Spain  with  Europe. 

The  vanilla  is  a  plant  which,  like  ivy,  clings  to  the  trees  it  meets  with,  em- 
braces them  clofely,  and  raifes  itfelf  by  their  aid.  Its  ftem  is  very  fmall  in  dia- 
meter, and  not  quite  round.  Though  exceedingly  pliable,  it  is  pretty  hard. 
Its  bark  is  thin,  very  clofe,  and  of  a  green  colour.  It  is  interfered,  like  the 
vine,  with  knots  at  the  diftance  of  fix  or  feven  inches  from  each  other.  From 
thefe  knots  iflue  leaves  refembling  thole  of  the  laurel,  but  longer,  larger,  thicker, 
and  more  folid.  They  are  of  a  bright  green  colour  ;  their  upper  furface  gloflfy, 
their  under  a  little  pale.  The  flowers  are  blackifh.  A  fmall  pod  about  fix  inches 
long,  and  four  broad,  wrinkled,  flabby,  oily,  though  brittle,  may  be  confidered 
as  the  fruit  of  this  plant.  The  inner  part  of  the  pod  is  lined  with  a  pulp  that  is 
brownifh,  aromatic,  fomewhat  acrid,  and  full  of  black,  oily,  and  balfamic  liquor, 
in  which  an  infinite  number  of  black,  fhining,  and  almofl:  imperceptible  feeds 
float.  The  feafon  for  gathering  the  pods  begins  about  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber, and  lafts  till  the  end  of  December.  They  are  dried  in  the  fhade ;  and 
when  dry,  and  fit  for  keeping,  they  are  rubbed  externally  with  a  little  oil  of 
cocoa,  or  of  calba,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  too  dry  and  brittle  J. 

This  is  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  vanilla,  which  is  particularly  appro- 
priated to  the  perfuming  of  chocolate ;  a  pradice  which  has  pafled  from  the 
Mexicans  to  the  Spaniards,  and  from  them  to  other  nations.  That  alone  is 
efteemed  which  grows  irf  the  mountains  of  New  Spain.  The  Indians  only  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  culture  of  it;  and  it  is  pretended  that  they  have  kept  this  fource 
of  wealth  to  themfelves,  by  taking  an  oath,  that  they  would  never  reveal  to  the 

*  Robertf}n,  Hift.  Amer.  b.  viii.  J   f  Thcat.  Mex.  vol.  I. 

\  Darcpier,  vol.  I.     Raynal,  lib.  vi. 
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Spaniards  any  thing  refpedling  the  planting  of  the  vanilla.     It  is  more  probable,    BOOK  ir. 
however,  that  they  owe  this  advantage  to  the  character  of  their  conquerors ;   who,    v-*""~^     -J 
content  with  the  riches  they  have  acquired,  and  habituated  to  lead  an  indolent 
life,  and  to  indulge  themfelves  in  ignorance,  equally  contemn  the  curiofities  of 
natural  hiftofy,  and  the  refearches  of  thofe  who  apply  to  it.  - 

The  Spaniards  are  better  acquainted  with  indigo.  This  plant,  whofe  root  is 
three  or  four  inches  thick,  and  more  than  a  foot  long,  has  a  fmell  fomething 
like  parfley.  From  the  root  ifiiies  a  fingle  ftem,  nearly  of  the  fame  thicknefs, 
about  two  feet  high,  ftraight,  hard,  and  almoft  woody,  covered  with  a  bark 
flightly  fplit,  of  a  grey  afh-colour  towards  the  bottom,  green  in  the  middle, 
reddilh  at  the  extremity,  and  without  the  appearance  of  pith  in  the  infide.  The 
leaves,  ranged  in  pairs  around  the  ftalk,  are  of  an  oval  form,  fmooth,  foft  to  the 
touch,  furrowed  above,  of  a  deep  green  on  the  under  fide,  and  connected  by  a 
very  fhort  pedicle.  From  above  one  third  of  the  ftem  to  the  extremity,  are 
cars  loaded  with  very  fmall  flowers,  from  a  dozen  to  fifteen,  but  deftitute  of 
fmell.  The  petal,  which  is  in  the  midft  of  each  flower,  changes  into  a  pod,  in 
which  the  feeds  are  inclofed. 

Indigo  requires  a  fmooth  rich  foil,  well  tilled,  and  not  too  dry.  The  feed  of 
it,  which  as  to  figure  and  colour  refembles  gun-powder,  is  lowed  in  little  fur- 
rows, two  or  three  inches  deep,  at  the  diftance  of  a  foot  from  each  other,  and 
in  as  ftraight  a  line  as  poffible.  Continual  attention  is  required  to  pluck  up  the 
■weeds,  which  would  foon  choak  the  plant.  Though  it  may  be  fown  in  all  fealbns, 
the  fpring  is  commonly  preferred.  Moifture  caufes  it  to  fhoot  above  the  furface 
in  three  or  four  days,  and  it  is  ripe  in  two  months.  When  it  begins  to  flower, 
it  is  cut  with  pruning  knives,  and  cut  again  at  the  end  of  every  fix  weeks,  if  the 
weather  is  a  little  rainy.  It  lafts  about  two  years,  after  which  it  degenerates. 
It  is  then  plucked  up,  and  planted  afrefti. 

Indigo  is  diiringuifhed  into  two  kinds,  the  true  and  the  baftard.  Though  the 
firft  is  fold  at  a  higher  price  on  account  of  its  fuperiority,  it  is  more  generally 
advantageous  to  cultivate  the  latter,  becauie  it  is  heavier.  The  firft  will  grow 
in  many  different  foils,  the  fecond  fucceeds  beft  in  thofe  which  are  moift.  Both 
are  liable  to  great  accidents.  Sometimes  the  plant  becomes  dry,  and  is  deftroy- 
ed  by  an  inleft  frequently  found  on  it ;  at  other  times  the  leaves,  which  are  the 
moft  valuable  part  of  the  plant,  are  devoured  in  the  fpace  of  twenty  four  hours 
by  catterpillars.  The  laft  misfortune,  which  is  but  too  common,  has  given 
occafion  to  the  laying,  That  the  planters  of  indigo  go  to  bed  rich,  and  rife  in  the 
-morning  totally  ruined. 

This  production  ought  to  be  gathered  in  with  great  precaution,  without  preffing 
or  fhaking  it,  as  the  value  of  the  indigo,  when  manufactured,  depends  very 
much  upon  the  fine  farina  which  adheres  to  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  When 
gathered,  it  is  thrown  into  the  fteeping-vat,  which  is  a  large  tub  filled  with 
water.  Here  it  undergoes  a  fermentation,  which  in  twenty-four  hours  at 
fartheft  is  compleated.  A  cock  is  then  turned,  to  let  the  water  into  a  fecond 
vefl'el,  called  the  mortar  or  pounding- tub.     The  fteeping-vat  is  then  cleaned 

out, 
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BOOK  II.    out,  that  frefh  plants  may  be  thrown  in  >  and  t'..us  the  work  is  continued  with- 
out interruption. 

The  water  which  has  run  into  the  pounding-tub  is  found  impregnated  with  a 
-very  fubtle  earth,  which  alone  conftitutes  the  dregs,  or  blue  fubftance,  that  is  the 
object  of  this  procefs,  and  which  muft  be  feparated  from  the  ufelefs  fait  of  the 
plant,  becauie  that  makes  the  dregs  fwim  on  the  furface.  In  order  to  effect  this, 
the  water  is  forcibly  agitated  with  wooden  buckets  that  are  full  of  holes,  and 
fixed  to  a  long  handle.  This  part  of  the  procefs  requires  the  greateft  attention. 
If  the  agitation  be  difcontinued  too  Icon,  that  part  which  is  ufed  in  dying,  not 
being  fufficiently  feparated  from  the  falts,  would  be  loft  :  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  dye  were  to  be  agitated  too  long  after  the  complete  feparation,  the  parts  would 
be  brought  together  again,  and  form  a  new  combination  ;  and  the  fait,  reacting 
on  the  dregs,  would  excite  a  fecond  fomentation,  which  would  alter  the  dye,  fpoil 
its  colour,  and  make  what  is  called  burnt  indigo.  Thefe  accidents  are  prevented 
by  a  dole  attention  to  the  leaft  alterations  that  the  dye  undergoes,  and  by  the  pre- 
caution which  the  workmen  take  of  drawing  a  little  of  it  from  time  to  time  in  a 
clean  veffel.  When  they  perceive  that  the  coloured  particles  collect,  by  feparat- 
ing  from  the  reft  of  the  liquor,  they  leave  off  fhaking  the  buckets,  in  order  to  allow 
time  for  the  blue  dregs  to  precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  where  they  are 
left  to  fettle,  till  the  water  is  quite  clear.  Holes,  made  in  the  tub  at  different 
heights,  are  then  opened  one  after  another,  and  this  ufelefs  water  is  let  out. 

The  blue  dregs  remaining  at  the  bottom  having  acquired  the  confiftence  of  a 
thick  muddy  liquid,  cocks  are  opened  which  draw  it  off  into  the  fettler.  After 
it  is  farther  cleared  of  much  fuperfiuous  water,  in  this  third  and  lafttub,  until  no- 
thing remains  but  a  thick  mud,  it  is  put  into  bags  of  coarfe  linen.  Thefe  are 
hung  up  and  left  for  lb  me  time,  until  the  moifture  is  entirely  drained  off.  In  or- 
der to  finifti  the  drying,  this  mud  is  turned  out  of  the  bags,  and  worked  upon 
boards  of  porous  timber,  with  a  wooden  fpatula  :  it  is  frequently  expofed  to  the 
morning  and  evening  fun,  but  for  a  fhort  time  only  ;  then  it  is  put  into  boxes  or 
frames,  and  expofed  again  to  the  fun  in  the  fame  cautious  manner,  after  which  it 
is  fit  for  fale. 

Indigo  is  ufed  in  wafliing  to  give  a  bluifh  colour  to  linen,  painters  employ  it  in 
their  water-colours,  and  dyers  cannot  make  fine  blue  without  it.  The  ancients  pro- 
cured it  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the  moderns  alio  before  the  difcovery  of  America ; 
hence  perhaps  its  name.  The  cultivation  of  it  has  been  fucceffively  attempted 
at  different  places,  in  the  American  iflands  and  continent,  and  appears  to  be  fixed 
at  Carolina,  Hifpaniola,  and  Mexico.  That  which  is  known  under  the  name  of 
Guatimala  indigo,  the  province  of  Mexico  in  which  it  is  chiefly  produced,  is  of  all 
others  the  moft  excellent.  New  Spain  derives  confiderable  advantage  from  this 
plant  •,  but  it  gains  (till  more  by  the  trade  of  cochineal. 

After  much  difpute  concerning  the  nature  of  the  cochineal,  without  which 
neither  purple  nor  fcarlet  could  be  dyed,  and  which  is  almoft  peculiar  to  New 
Spain,  it  feems  agreed  that  it  is  of  the  animal  kind  ;  an  infect  of  the  fpecies  of 
the  gall-infect,  of  the  lize  and  form  of  a  bug.     This  infect  is  found  adhering  to 

i  various 
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various  plants  ;  but  there  is  only  one  that  communicates  to  it  the  qualities  which    CHAP.  IT. 
render  it  valuable  in  medicine  and  manufactures ;   namely,  that  which  is  called    ' — *"v~— - I 
Opuntia  by  the  botanifts.     It  confifts  wholly  of  thick,  fucculent,  oval  leaves, 
joined  end  to  end,  and  fpreading  out  on  the  fides  in  various  ramifications.     The 
flower  is  large,  and  the  fruit  in  fhape  refembling  a  fig.     This  fruit  is  full  of 
-crimfon  juice,  and  to  that  juice  the  cochineal  infect  owes  its  colour. 

When  the  rainy  feafon  comes  on,  the  perfons  who  cultivate  this  plant,  cut  off 
thofe  branches  which  abound  moft  with  fuch  infects  as  are  not  yet  at  their  full 
growth,  and  preferve  them  carefully  from  the  weather  and  all  other  injuries. 
Thefe  branches,  though  feparated  from  the  parent-ftock,  preferve  their  frelhnefs 
and  juices  a  long  time  •,  and  this  enables  the  infect  not  only  to  live  out  the  rains, 
but  to  grow  to  its  full  fize,  and  be  in  readinefs  to  bring  forth  its  young,  as  foon 
as  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon  is  over.  The  cochineals  are  then  placed  upon 
living  plants,  difpofed  in  little  nefts  of  fome  moffy  fubftance,  which  con- 
tain each  twelve  or  fifteen  infects.  Three  or  four  days  after  their  expofure  to  the 
enlivening  influence  of  the  frefh  air,  they  emir  their  young.  Thefe,  fcarce  bigger 
than  a  mite,  run  about  with  wonderful  celerity,  and  the  whole  plantation  is  im- 
mediately peopled.  But,  what  is  truly  Angular,  this  animal,  fo  lively  in  its  in- 
fancy, quickly  lofes  all  its  activity  -,  and  attaching  itfelf  to  the  moft  nutritive  and 
leaft  expofed  part  of  the  leaf  of  its  native  plant,  clings  there  for  life,  without  ever 
moving.  Nor  does  it  wound  the  leaf  for  its  fuftenance  ;  it  only  extracts  the 
juice  with  a  probofcis,  with  which  it  is  furnifhed  by  nature  for  this  purpofe. 

A  circumftance  no  lefs  remarkable  than  the  way  of  life  of  this  animal,  is  the 
nature  of  the  male,  who  has  no  appearance  of  belonging  to  the  fame  fpecies. 
Far  from  being  fixed  to  a  fpot,  he  has  wings  ;  and,  like  the  butterfly,  is  conti- 
nually in  motion.  The  males  are  alfo  fmaller  than  the  females  ;  and  though 
conftantly  feen  among  them,  and  walking  over  them,  they  are  not  fufpected  by 
thofe  who  take  care  of  the  infects  to  be  a  creature  of  the  fame  fpecies.  One 
male  is  fufficient  to  impregnate  three  hundred  females.  The  female  cochineal  only 
is  gathered  for  ufe. 

Three  crops  of  cochineal  are  made  every  year,  which  are  fo  many  generations 
of  this  animal.  The  laft  produces  only  an  indifferent  cochineal ;  becaufe  it  is 
mixed  with  detached  parcels  of  the  leaves,  that  have  been  fcraped  to  take  away 
the  new-born  infeds,  which  otherwife  it  would  be  hardly  poffible  to  gather,  and 
becaufe  the  young  cochineals  are  then  mixed  with  the  old,  a  circumftance  which 
confiderably  diminifhes  their  value.  As  foon  as  the  cochineals  are  gathered,  they 
are  plunged  in  hot  water,  in  bafkets,  in  order  to  kill  them.  There  are  different 
ways  of  drying  them,  on  which  chiefly  depends  the  goodnefs  of  the  commodity. 
The  belt  is,  to  expofe  them  to  the  fun  for  feveral  days,  by  which  means  they  ac- 
quire a  red  brown  colour,  which  has  induced  the  Spaniards  to  call  the  cochineal 
fo  dried  renegrida.  The  fecond  method  is  to  put  them  into  ovens,  made  for  the 
purpofe,  where  they  affume  a  greyifh  colour  ftreaked  with  veins  of  purple,  which 
has  given  this  fort  the  name  of  jafpeada.  The  laft  and  moft  imperfect  method 
is  that  commonly  practifed  by  the  Indians,  who  put  the  cochineals  on  plates  aloncr 
20.  5D  with 
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with  their  cakes  of  maize  •,  in  which  procefs  they  are  commonly  burnt,  and 
therefore  are  called  negra. 

Though  the  cochineal  belongs  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to  the  fpecies  of  all 
others  the  moft  likely  to  perifh,  yet  it  never  fpoils.  Without  any  other  care  than 
merely  that  of  keeping  it  in  a  box,  it  has  been  prcScrved  in  all  its  virtue  for  a  cen- 
tury. It  is  uled  in  medicine  as  a  cordial  and  Sudorific,  in  which  intentions  tew 
things  anfwer  better.  This,  added  to  its  importance  in  dying,  infures  it  fuch  an 
high  price  and  quick  fale,  as  fhould  have  excited  the  emulation  of  thole  nations 
that  cultivate  the  American  iflands,  and  of  other  people  that  inhabit  regions  whofe 
temperature  would  be  propitious  to  this  inledt,  and  to  the  plant  on  which  it- 
feeds.  New  Spain,  however,  has  the  ible  poffefiion  of  this  rich  commodity  ; 
and  independent  of  what  it  furnifhes  Afia  with,  fends  annually  to  Europe  about 
two  thoufand  five  hundred  bags  or  facks,  which  are  fold  at  Cadiz,  on  an  average, 
for  an  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds  fterling  each  *. 

That  very  considerable  produce  hardly  cofts  the  Spaniards  any  trouble.  It 
fhould  feem  as  if  nature  had  freely  beftowed  upon  their  indolence  what  other  na- 
tions are  obliged  to  purchafe  with  the  price  of  labour  and  attention.  This  reflec- 
tion is  farther  justified  by  another  article  of  their  commerce.  The  domeftic  ani- 
mals of  Europe,  particularly  horned  cattle,  have  multiplied  in  theNew  World  with 
a  rapidity  that  almoft  exceeds  belief.  A  few  years  after  the  Spaniards  fettled  there, 
the  herds  of  tame  cattle  became  fo  numerous,  that  their  proprietors  reckoned 
them  by  thoufands  f.  As  they  continued  to  increafe,  they  were  fuffered  to  run 
wild,  and  fpreading  over  a  country  of  boundlcfs  extent,  under  a  mild  climate, 
and  covered  with  rich  pafturage,  their  number  became  immenfe.  They  range  over 
the  vaft  plains  which  extend  irom  Buenos-Ayres,  towards  the  Andes,  in  herds  of 
thirty  or  forty  thoufand.  They  are  hardly  lefs  numerous  in  New  Spain,  where 
they  are  killed  merely  for  the  fake  of  their  hides  ;  and  the  {laughter  at  certain 
feafons  is  fo  great-,  that  the  ftench  of  the  carcafes,  which  are  left  in  the  fields,  would 
affect  the  air,  if  large  packs  of  wild  dogs,  and  vaft  flocks  of  gahinazos,  or 
American  vultures,  the  moft  voracious  of  all  the  feathered  kind,  did  not  in- 
itantly  devour  them.  The  number  of  thole  hides  exported  in  every  fleet  to 
Europe  is  prodigious,  and  forms  a  lucrative  branch  of  trade  j\ 

Thefe  are  the  chief  productions  of  New  Spain  that  are  of  any  importance  as 
articles  of  foreign  commerce;  and  fuch  only  are  entitled  to  a  particular  descrip- 
tion in  this  work.     The  country  and  its  inhabitants  now  claim  our  attention. 

The  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain  originally  comprehended  all  the  provinces  from1 
Teira  Firma  to  the  extremity  of  New  Mexico ;  but  fome  of  the  moft  northern  cf 
thefe,  as  already  oblerved,.  have  been  lately  formed  into  a  Separate  government. 
Perfpicuity,  however,  makes  it  necefiary  to  defcribe  them  here,  as  they  are  too 
inconfiderable  to  form  a  Separate  article.  Then  we  lhall  advance  by  a  regular 
progrefs  towards  the  South. 

*  Voyages  du  Pere  Labat,  torn.  IV.  c.  4,  Raynal,  !iv.  vi.  Europ.  Set.  in  America,  parU. 
e.  j.  f  Hachlujt,  vol.111.  J  Acofta,  lib.  iii.  c  33.     Rober.foiv 
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The  countries  of  Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  that  ftretch  along  the  eaft  fide  of  the  CHAP.  ir.. 
Vermilion  Sea,  or  Gulf  of  California,  as  well  as  the  immenfe  kingdoms  of  *"■"■ "V^*-* 
New  Navarre  and  New  Mexico,  which  bend  towards  the  north,  are  reduced  lefs 
or  more  completely  under  the  Spanifh  yoke.  They  extend  through  the  moft 
delightful  part  of  the  temperate  zone  ;  their  foil  is  in  general  remarkably  fertile, 
and  all  their  productions,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  moll  perfect  in  their 
kinds.  They  have  all  a  communication  either  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  with 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  are  watered  by  fuch  rivers  as  not  only  enrich  them,  but 
may  become  fubfervient  to  commerce.  The  number  of  Spaniards,  however,  fet- 
tled in  thofe  vaft  countries,  is  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  they  may  be  laid  to  have 
lubdued,  rather  than  to  have  occupied  them.  But  one  circumftance  may 
contribute  to  the  ipeedy  population  of  fome  diftricls.  Rich  mines  of  gold 
and  filver  have  been  lately  difcovered  in  many  places  ;  particularly  one  of 
gold  at  Cineguilla  in  the  province  of  Sonora,  where  above  two  thoufand  perfons 
are  fettled,  under  the  government  of  proper  magiftrates.  In  order  to  fuppy  thofe 
with  the  neceifaries  of  life,  cultivation  mult  be  increafed,  artifans  of  various 
kinds  muft  affemble,  and  induftry  as  well  as  population  be  gradually  diffufed. 
It  is  therefore  probable,  that  thefe  neglected  and  thinly  inhabited  provinces,  may 
foon  become  as  populous  and  valuable  as  any  part  of  the  Spanifh  empire  in 
America;  efpecially  as  feveral  other  mines,  fcarcely  inferior  in  riches  to  that  of 
Cineguilla,  have  been  difcovered  both  in  Sonora  and  Cinaloa*. 

The  peninfula  of  California,  on  the  other  fide  the  Vermilion  Sea,  was  long  fup- 
pofed  to  be  an  ifland.  It  is  now  difcovered  to  be  a  neck  of  land  which  proceeds 
from  the  northern  coafts  of  America,  and  runs,  between  eaft  and  fouth,  as  far 
as  the  torrid  zone.  The  part  of  this  peninfula  that  is  known,  is  about  nine  hun» 
dred  miles  long,  and  from  two  hundred  to  fifty  miles  broad.  Throughout  fuch 
an  extent  of  country,  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  muft 
be  very  different.  So  in  fact  we  find  them.  In  fome  places  the  air  is  extremely 
hot  and  dry,  and  the  ground  bare,.ftoney,  mountainous,  fandy,  without  water  in 
fufficient  quantity  to  render  it  fit  either  for  pafiure  or  tillage  ;  in  others,  the  lands 
are  level  and  fruitful,  interfperfed  with  delightful  woods,  cool  refrt filing  fprings 
and  rivulets,  and  the  moft  enchanting  lawns  and  meadows.  The  fea,  which  is 
richer  than  the  land,  fwarms  with  moft  excellent  fii'h  of  every  kind  :  but  what 
renders  the  gulph  of  California  of  ftill  more  importance  is  the  pearl-fifhery,  which 
attracts,  during  the  proper  feafon,  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  provinces  of  New 
Spain. 

The  Californians  are  well  made,  and  very  ftrong.;  but  pufillanimous,  in- 
conftant,  indolent,  ftupid,  and  even  infenfible.  They  are  more  fwarthy  than  the 
Mexicans.  Before  the  Spaniards  penetrated  into  California,  the  natives  had  no 
diftinct  form  either  of  religion  or  government.  Each  nation  was  an  afiemblage 
of  feveral  cottages, .  more  or  lefs  numerous,  that  were  mutually  confederated  by 
alliances,  but  without  any  chief.  They  were  firangers  even  to  filial  obedience- 
No  kind  of  drefs  was  in  ufe  among  the  men  ;  but  the  women  (a  circumftance 

*  Robertfon,   Hift.  Anwic.  bock  viii. 
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lingular  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  fociety)  covered  with  extreme  care  thofe  parts  which 
nature  intended  fhould  be  concealed  *. 

California,  as  already  obferved,  was  difcovered  by  the  great  Cortez  in  1536. 
He  had  not  leifure  to  furvey  it,  being  obliged  to  return  to  his  government,  where 
a  rumour  of  his  death  had  di  I  poled  the  people  to  a  general  infurrection. 
Several  unfuccefsful  attempts  were  afterwards  made  to  form  fettlements  there ; 
and  Spain,  difcouraged  by  her  loffes  and  expences,  had  entirely  given  up  the 
project,  when  the  Jefuits,  in  1697,  folicited  permiffion  to  undertake  it.  As  foon 
as  they  had  obtained  the  confent  of  government,  they  began  to  execute  a 
plan  of  legislation  ;  which  they  had  formed  from  accurate  ideas  of  the 
nature  of  the  foil  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  influence  of  the 
climate.  Their  proceedings  were  not  directed  by  fanaticifm.  They  arrived 
among  the  favages  whom  they  intended  to  civilize  with  curiofities  that  might 
amufe  them  ;  with  corn  for  their  food,  and  apparel,  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
acceptable.  The  hatred  that  the  Californians  bore  to  the  Spanifh  name  was  over- 
come ;  and  they  teftified  their  gratitude  for  thefe  demonftrations  of  benevolence 
as  ftrongly  as  their  indolence  and  infenfibility  would  permit  them.  Thefe  defects 
in  their  character  were  partly  overcome  by  their  pious  legiflators,  who  purlued 
their  plan  with  a  degree  of  ardour  and  refolution  peculiar  to  their  fociety.  They 
applied  themfelves  to  the  different  functions  of  the  carpenter,  the  weaver,  the 
mafon,  the  hufbandman  ;  and  by  thefe  means  fucceeded  in  imparting  knowledge, 
and  in  fome  meafure  a  tafte  for  the  more  ufeful  arts  to  this  rude  people,  who 
have  been  all  fucceffively  formed  into  one  body. 

In  1745,  the  Californians  compofed  forty-three  villages.  The  inhabitants  of 
thefe  fubfiir.  chiefly  on  corn  and  pulfe,  which  they  cultivate,  and  on  the  fruits  and 
domeflic  animals  of  Europe,  the  raifing  and  breeding  of  which  are  objects  of 
conftant  attention.  They  have  each  a  field,  and  the  property  of  what  they  reap; 
but  fuch  is  their  want  of  forefight,  that  they  would  fquander  in  a  day  the  labour 
of  a  year,  if  the  mifllonary  or  magiftrate,  did  not  every  where  take  upon  him  the 
care  of  their  produce,  and  diftribute  it  to  them  as  they  ftand  in  need  of  it. 
They  already  manufacture  fome  coarfe  fluffs,  and  purchafe  what  neceflaries  they 
ftand  in  need  of  with  pearls,  which  they  filh  for  in  the  gulph,  and  with  wine 
nearly  refembling  that  of  Madeira,  which  they  fell  to  the  Spaniards. 

A  few  laws,  and  thofe  very  fimple,  are  fufficient  to  regulate  this  rifing  ftate. 
In  order  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of  them,  the  moft  intelligent  perfon  of  the 
village  is  impowered  to  whip  and  imprifon  offenders.  Thefe  are  the  only  puniln- 
ments  of  which  they  have  any  knowledge,  and  are  found  to  be  fufficient  to  regu- 
late their  moral  conduct.  In  all  California  there  are  only  two  garrifons,  each  con- 
futing of  thirty  men,  and  a  foldier  with  each  mifllonary  or  magiftrate.  Thefe 
troops  were  chofen  by  the  legiflators,  and  are  under  their  command,  though  paid 
by  the  government.  From  its  vicinity  to  Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  it  is  probable, 
Ihould  the  population  of  thefe  provinces  increafe  in  the  manner  fuppofed,  that 
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California  may,  by  degrees,  receive  from  them  fuch  a  recruit  of  inhabitants,  as  to    CHAP.  II. 
be  no  longer  reckoned  among  the  uncultivated  diilricts  of  the  Spanifh  empire  in    v-**^    """■' 
America.     At  prelent  it  ierves  only  for  a  place  of  refrefhir.ent  for  the  annual 
fhips  that  fail  from  the  Philippine  iflands  to  New  Spain. 

Guadalaxara,  the  molt  northern  divifion  of  New  Spain,  was  fubdued  in  153  J, 
by  Nugnez  de  Guzman,  who  found  it  inhabited  by  a  bold  warlike  people; 
well  armed,  well  cloathed  ;  obftinate  lovers  of  freedom  ;  and  who,  for  a  time, 
refilled  the  l'uperior  arms  and  difciplihe  of  the  Spaniards.  The  firft  province, 
which  gives  it  name  to  the  audience,  and  takes  its  own  from  the  capital,  is  re- 
prefcnc.d  as  a  fertile,  healthful  country,  and  contains  fome  mines  of  filver.  The 
city  of  Guadalaxara  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Barenja, 
which  afterwards  falls  into  the  South  Sea.  It  is  the  feat  of  the  royal  courts  of  ju- 
dicature, and  the  fee  of  a  biihop.  Forty  leagues  north  of  this  city,  (lands  that  of 
Zacatecas,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  fame  name.  It  confifts  of  about  fix 
hundred  houfes,  'and  is  defended  by  a  ccnfiderable  Spanifh  ganilbn,  in  order  to 
protect  the  produce  of  the  filver  mines,  for  which  the  province  is  fo  much  cele- 
brated, and  which  is  lodged  in  this  city.  The  mines  of  Zacatecas  lie  chiefly  in 
the  weitern  parts,  which  are  otherwife  barren  ;  the  eaftern,  are  remarkable  for  their 
fertility.  The  province  of  New  Bifcay  is  the  next  in  fituation.  It  contains  feveral 
rich  mines,  and  abounds  in  corn,  cattle,  and  other  conveniencies  of  life.  The 
laft  province  worthy  of  notice  in  this  audience  is  Xalifco,  fituated  partly  on  the 
South  Sea.  Its  capital,  named  New  Compoftella,  is  an  opulent  town,  and  was 
formerly  the  fee  of  a  bifhop. — This  is  all  that  we  know  with  certainty  of  the 
audience  of  Guadalaxara,  which  the  jealouly  of  the  Spaniards  ftudioufly  con- 
ceals from  foreigners,  on  account  of  the  rich  mines  with  which  it  abounds,  and 
the  fmall  force  it  has  to  defend  them. 

The  audience  of  Mexico  is  better  known,  and  of  yet  more  importance.  Its 
two  mod  northern  diftricts  are  Mechoacan  and  Panuco ;  the  firft  extending  to- 
wards the  South  Sea,  the  fecond  lying  along  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  Panuco  ftill 
feels  the  dettrudtive  rage  of  the  conquerors,  who  cut  off  almoft  to  a  man  its  an- 
cient inhabitants  :  it  is  fo  thinly  peopled  as  fcarce  to  deferve  the  name  of  a  fettle- 
ment.  Mechoacan,  as  we  have  already  {een,  was  faved  from  the  fword  of  the 
Spaniards  by  a  timely  fubmiiiion.  Though  an  independent  kingdom,  which 
had  never  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  Montezuma  or  his  predecefTors,  its 
fovereign,  aftonifhed  at  the  fuccefs  of  Cortez,  did  voluntary  homage  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  immediately  after  the  reduction  of  Mexico.  The  foil  of  Mechoacan  is 
remarkably  fertile,  and  the  climate  fo  healthful,  that  the  Spaniards  imagine  it  pof- 
fefTed  of  fome  peculiarly  reiterative  quality,  on  which  account  the  fick  and  infirm 
flock  to  it  from  all  quarters.  Here  are  the  moft  beautiful  corn-fields,  the  richer! 
paftures,  the  moft  numerous  flocks  of  fheep  and  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  finer! 
breed  of  horfes  of  any  in  New  Spain,  with  great  abundance  of  fifh,  fowl,  and 
game.  But  the  commodities  for  which  the  province  is  more  particularly  cele^ 
bratecl  are  fulphur,  indigo,  farfaparilla,  fafiafras,  .cacoa,  the  venilla,  ambergreafe^ 
hides,  wool,  cotton,  filk,  fugar,  the  root  Mechoacan,  foinetimes  called  smite 
2&«  5  E  rhubarbs 
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rhubarb,  and  filver.  The  natives  are  remarkably  ingenious  in  forming  that  kind 
of  feather  work  io  much  admired  by  the  ancient  Mexicans ;  their  language  is 
the  molt  poliihed  of  any  province  in  New  Spain  ;  and  they  are  diftinguilhed  by 
the  elegance  of  their  form,  as  well  as  by  their  fpirit  and  addreis.  In  this  pro- 
vince are  federal  rich  and  well  built  towns,  among  which  may  be  numbered  Saca- 
tula,  Colima,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  Philip,  all  advantageoufly  fituated  in  the 
country,  befides  two  good  ports,  named  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Jago.  The  capi- 
tal, which  formerly  bore  the  name  of  Mechoacan,  but  to  which  the  Spaniards 
have  given  the  name  of  Valladolid,  is  a  large  and  beautiful  city,  adorned  with 
a  fine  cathedral,  and  full  of  handibme  houles,  the  dwellings  of  rich  Spanifh. 
merchants,  who  are  proprietors  of  the  mines  of  Quanaxoato  *. 

We  now  come  tp  the  province  of  Mexico  Proper,  the  fineft  country  in  the 
Spanifh  dominions  north  of  the  equator,  and  inconteftably  the  richeft  in  New 
Spain.  It  is  reported  to  exceed  ail  the  provinces  of  either  America  in  extenlive 
and  beautiful  vallies,  rich  arable  lands,  and  exuberant  and  delicious  pafturage. 
Fruits  are  here  produced  in  the  greateft  variety,  perfection,  and  abundance  ; 
herds  and  flocks  are  numerous;  and  the  great  lakes,  rivers,  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
lea,  afford  fiJli  of  every  kind.  Hence  the  necelTaries  of  life  are  extremely  cheap, 
notwithftanding  the  pompous  luxury  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  profufion  in  which 
they  polTefs  the  precious  metals.  The  filver  mines  here  are  richer  than  thofe  of 
any  other  province  in  the  viceroyalty,  and  their  value  is  augmented  by  their  con- 
taining a  confiderable  portion  of  gold. 

Mexico,  the  capital  of  this  province,  and  of  all  New  Spain,  as  it  formerly 
was  of  the  Mexican  empire,  is  ft  111  the  moll  magnificent  city  in  the  New  World. 
Though  no  fea  port,  and  deftitute  of  communication  with  the  lea  by  means  of  any 
navigable  river,  it  has  a  prodigious  commerce,  and  is  iticlf  the  centre  of  all  that 
is  carried  on  between  America  and  Europe,  on  one  hand,  and  between  America 
and  the  Eaft-Indies  on  the  other.  Here  many  of  the  principal  merchants  refide, 
and  here  the  greateft  part  of  the  bufmefs  is  negociated.  The  goods  lent  from 
Acapulco  to  Vera  Cruz,  or  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Acapulco,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Philippines,  and  alio  thofe  for  the  ufe  of  Peru  and  Chili,  all  pafs  through 
this  city,  and  employ  an  incredible  number  of  horfes  and  mules  in  the  carriage. 
Here  the  viceroy  refides,  and  the  firft  court  of  audience  is  fixed,  and  hither  all 
the  gold  and  filver  comes  to  be  coined  •,  here  the  king's  fifth  is  depofited  ;  and 
here  is  wrought  all  that  immenfe  quantity  of  utenfils  and  ornaments  in  plate, 
which  is  every  year  fent  to  Europe.  Every  thing,  in  a  word,  has  the  great- 
eft air  of  wealth  and  fplendour  :  the  fhops  glitter  upon  all  fides  with  the  expo- 
fure  of  gold,  filver,  and  jewels  •,  and  their  real  riches  are  heightened  by  the  ex- 
aggerated representations  which  imagination  forms  of  the  treafures  which  fill 
oreat  chefts  piled  up  to  the  ceilings,  whilft  they  wait  the  arrival  of  the  Flota. 

Mexico  is  fituated,  as  foimerly,  on  the  great  lake  of  the  fame  name  ;  but  not, 
as  generally  fuppofed.  in  the  middle  of  the  waters.    It  is  founded  upon  a  marlh, 

*  Voyages  de  Gerr.dli  Carrcii,  tern.  VI. 
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adjoining  to  the  lake,  and  interfered  by  a  multitude  of  canals  *.     Thefe  ferve  at 
once  to  drain  off  the  moifture,  and  for  the  ccnveniency  of  intercourse  ;  but  after 
all  the  foil  is  fo  unfirm,  that  the  houfes,   though  fupported  on  piles,  often  fink 
four  or  five  feet  in  a  few  years.     The  ftreets  of  Mexico  are  broad,  perfectly 
ftrait,  and  almoft  all  interred  each  other  at  right  angles.     The  houfes  in  gene- 
ral are  pretty  well  built,  but  difplay  few  of  the  elegancies  of  architecture.     The 
'  viceroy's  palace  and  the  mint,  however,  are  noble  edifices.     Eut  the  moft  fumptu- 
ous  buildings  are  the  churches,  chapels,  and  convents,  many  of  which  are  richly 
ornamented,  both  within  and  without.     Their  number  is  altogether  incredible. 
The  outfide  of  the  cathedral,  a  ftately  ftructure,  is  unfinifhed,  and  likely  to  con- 
tinue fo,  as  they  are  afraid  of  increafing  the  weight  of  the  building,  which  already 
begins  to  fink.     Its  infide  is  profufely  rich.     The  pillars  of  poliihed  marble,  are 
hung  with  the  fineft  crimfon  velvet,  adorned  with  a  broad  gold  fringe  ;  the  rail 
round  the  high  altar  is  of  folid  filver ;  and  what  is  frill  more  coftly,  from  the  roof 
is  fufpended  a  filver  lamp,  fo  capacious  that  three  men  get  in  to  clean  it.     This 
lamp  is  enriched  with  figures  of  lions  heads,  as  big  as  the  life,  and  other  orna- 
ments of  pure  gold  f. 

Befides  the  market-place,  named  Tlatelulco  before  the  conqueft,  and  which 
is  ftill  of  immenle  extent,  Mexico  contains  three  fquares,  which  contribute  not 
a  little  towards  its  srandeur.     The  firft  is  the  major,  or  great  fquare,  fronting 
the  palace,  and  in  the  center  of  the  ciry  •,  the  fecond,  where  the  bull-fights  are 
held,  is   called   del  Volador  ;  and  the  third,  is   that  of-Sanlo  Domingo.     Thefe 
fquares  are  all  tolerably  regular  and  well  built,  and  each  has  a  fountain  in  the 
middle.     To  the  north  of  the  town,  near  the  fubuibs,  is  the  public  walk  or 
Alameda.     A  rivulet  runs  round  it,  and  forms  a  confiderable  circle,  with  a  bafon 
and  jet  d'eaa  in  the  middle.     Eight  walks,  with  each  two  rows  of  trees,  ter- 
minate at  this  bafon,  like  a  ftar  J.     The  Alameda  towards  the  evening  affords 
a  moft  brilliant  fpectacle.     Thither  the  Mexicans  refort  in  crowds,  as  to  a  place 
of  public  amufemer.t.     The  rivulet  or  canal  is    filled    with   pleafure  boats, 
which  entertain  the  company  with  mufic  both  vocal  and  inftrumental;  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  ride  round  the  circle  in  their  carriages,    while  the  walks  are 
occupied  by  thofe  of  inferior  condition.     The  carriages  of  the  men  are  followed 
by  a  great  number  of  black  boys,  all  covered  with  lace  and  embroidery  ;  and 
the  ladies  are  attended  by  a  train  of  Indian  or  mulatto  girls,  generally  cloathed 
in  filk,  and  adorned  with  jewels  ||.    Oppofite  to  the  Alameda  (what  a  contrail; !) 
is  the  ghiemadero,  or  place  where  the  Jews,  and  other  miferable  victims  of  the 
awful  tribunal  of  inquifition,  are  delivered  to  punifhment.    It  is  an  inclolure  be- 
tween four  walls,  filled  with  ovens,  into  which  are  thrown,  over  the  walls,  the 
unhappy  perfons  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  §.     Hitlorians  differ  about  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  Mexico :   fome  make  them  two  hundred  thoufand, 

*  Lionnel  Waffer.  Gemelli  Carreri.  Chappe  D'Auteroche.  This  marfli  formerly  made 
part  of  the  lake,  (Gage's  Survey)  and  many  thoufands  of  Indians  were  employed  for  a  courfe  of 
years  in  diaining  off  the  waters.  -J-  Voyage  de  M.  Chappe  D'Auteroche. 

j  Ibid.  il  Gage's  Survey.  §  D'Auteroche. 
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others  only  one-fourth  of  that  calculation.  We  fhall  not  perhaps  err  widely  if  we 
fix  them  at  eighty  thoufand,  including  Spaniards,  Indians,  Negroes,  Meftizos 
and  Mulattoes  of  every  fpccies.  Thefe  form  fuch  a  diverfity  of  heterogeneous 
races,  from  the  white  to  the  black,  that,  among  an  hundred  faces,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  two  of  the  fame  colour. 

In  the  province  of  Mexico  Proper  are  feveral  confiderable  towns  befides  the 
capital,  but  none  that  merits  a  particular  delcription,  except  Acapulcc,  the 
principal  port  of  New  Spain  on  the  South  Sea.  The  town  itfelf,  though  pretty 
large,  is  ill  built,  and  thinly  inhabited,  by  reafon  of  the  unwholefomencls  of  the 
climate,  which  induces  the  merchants  to  refide  chiefly  in  the  country  :  but  the 
harbour  is  excellent,  being  equally  extcnfive,  fafe,  and  commodious.  Its  en- 
trance is  defended  by  a  lofty  cattle,  mounting  forty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  but 
containing  only  a  garrifon  of  fixry  men  *.  Such  is  the  place  whole  lucrative 
trade  has  excited  the  envy  of  every  commercial  nation,  and  which  has  been  com- 
monly fuppofed  to  be  a  city  of  great  fplendour  and  opulence.  Let  us  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  origin  of  that  trade,  to  which  alone  Acapulco  owes  its  im- 
portance, and  Mexico  many  of  its  luxuries. 

Philip  II.  foon  after  his  accefiion  to  the  throne,  formed  the  fcheme  of  plant- 
ing a  colony  in  the  Philippine  ifiands,  which  had  been  neglected  from  the  time 
of  their  difcovery  by  Magellan,  of  which  an  account  has  already  been  given. 
This  he  accompliihed,  by  means  of  an  armament  fitted  out  from  New  Spain  t. 
Manilla,  in  the  ifland  of  Luconia,  was  the  ftation  chofen  for  the  capital  of  the 
new  eftablifhmer.t  ;  and,  in  order  to  induce  the  Spaniards  to  fettle  there,  the 
rifing  colony  was  authorifed  to  fend  to  America  India  goods,  in  exchange  for  the 
precious  metals.  From  Manilla,  an  active  commercial  intercourfe  began  with 
the  Chinefe,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  that  indr.ftrious  people,  allured  by 
the  profpect  of  gain,  fettled  in  the  Philippines  under  the  Spanim  protection. 
By  their  means  the  colony  was  lb  amply  fupplied  with  all  the  valuable  produc- 
tions and  manufactures  of  the  Eaft,  as  foon  enabled  it  to  open  an  advantageous 
trade  with  America,  by  a  courfe  of  navigation  the  longeft  from  land  to  land  on 
our  globe.  This  trade  was  originally  carried  on  with  Callao,  on  the  coaft  of 
Peru  •,  but  experience  having  difcovered  many  difficulties  in  that  mode  of  com- 
munication, and  the  fuperior  facility  of  an  intercourfe  with  New  Spain,  the 
ftaple  of  the  commerce  between  America  and  Afia  was  removed  from  Calloa  to 
Acapulco. 

Many  remonftrances  have  been  prefented  againft  this  trade,  as  detrimental  to 
Spain,  by  diverting  into  another  channel  a  large  portion  of  that  treafure  which 
ought  to  flow  into  the  kingdom  ;  as  tending  to  give  rife  to  a  fpirit  of  independ- 
ence in  the  colonies,  and  to  encourage  innumerable  frauds,  againft  which  it  is 
impoffible  to  guard,  in  tranfactions  fo  far  removed  from  the  inflection  of  govern- 
ment. But  as  it  requires  no  flight  effort  of  political  wildom  and  vigour  to  abo- 
iifh  any  practice  which  numbers  are  interefted  in  fupporting,  and  to  which  time  kas 

*  -Geir.slii  Carre; i,  torn.  VI.  {hap,  :;.  J  Terguem,  lib.  v.  c.  14. 
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added  the  fanction  of  its  authority,  even  though  fupported  by  no  legal  permiffion,  CHAP.  IT. 
the  commerce  between  Acapulco  and  Manila  is  ffill  carried  on  to  confiderable  *""" ~^  "** 
extent,  and  allowed  under  certain  regulations.  Thefe  regulations  are  not  gene- 
rally underfbood.  One  or  two  fhips  depart  annually  from  Acapulco,  which  may 
carry  out  filver  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thoufand  pefos  *,  and  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  European  goods  and  American  productions.  In  return  for  thefe 
they  bring  back  fpices,  drugs,  china  and  japan  wares,  calicoes,  chintz,  muffins, 
filks,  and  every  precious  article,  with  which  the  benignity  of  the  climate,  or  the 
ingenuity  of  its  people,  have  enabled  the  Eaft  to  fupply  the  reft  of  the  world. 
The  Peruvians,  for  a.  time,  were  admitted  to  a  fhare  in  this  trafic,  and  might 
fend  annually  a  fhip  to  Acapulco,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  veffels  from  Manila, 
and  receive  a  proportional  fhare  of  the  commodities  which  they  imported,  but 
as  this  was  found  to  hurt  the  trade  of  European  manufactures  in  South  America, 
the  Peruvians  were  at  length  excluded  by  moft  rigorous  edicts,  and  all  the 
commodities  from  the  Eaft,  referved  folely  for  the  confumption  of  New  Spain  -f-. 

The  elegance  and  iplendor  confpicuous  in  that  part  of  the  Spanifh  dominions 
is  the  confequence  of  this  indulgence.  The  manufactures  of  the  Eaft  are  not  only 
more  fuited  to  a  warm  climate,  and  more  fhowy  than  thofe  of  Europe,  but  can 
be  fold  at  a  lower  price  •,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  profits  upon  them  are  fo  con- 
fiderable, as  to  enrich  all  thofe  engaged  in  the  trade.  It  is  equally  the  intereft  of 
the  buyer  and  the  feller  to  favour  this  branch  of  commerce :  it  has  therefore 
continued  to  extend,  in  fpite  of  regulations  concerted  with  the  moft  anxious 
jealoufy  to  circumfcribe  it.  Under  colour  of  what  the  law  permits,  great  funis 
of  filver  are  exported  J,  and  vaft  quaintities  of  India  goods  are  annually  poured 
into  the  port  of  Acapulco.  Then  the  town  entirely  changes  its  appearance,  and 
becomes  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  marts  in  America.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
fhips  from  Manila,  a  great  fair  is  held,  to  which  all  the  traders  of  New  Spain 
refort  •,  but  when  that,  which  lafts  about  a  month,  is  over,  Acapulco  fink's  in- 
to its  former  folkude  and  infignificance  ||. 

The  other  provinces  in  the  audience  of  Mexico  are  Tlafcala,  Guaxaca, 
Tabr.fco,  and  Yucatan.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  ftands  Vera  Cruz,  the  princioal 
port  of  New  Spain  on  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  At  this  port  the  annua!  Beet  from 
Cadiz,  called  the  Flota,  arrives  about  the  end  of  November.  It  generally  con- 
fifts  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  large  merchant  fhips,  from  five  hundred  to  two  thou- 
fand tons  burden,  under  the  efcort  of  two  or  three  men  of  war.  The  cargo 
comprehends  almoft  every  fort  of  goods  that  Europe  produces  for  exportation: 
wines,  brandies,  oils,  conftitute  the  more  bulky  part;    and  gold  and  filver 

*  Recop.  lib.  ix.  tit.  45. 

f  But  fince  a  ge-eral  communication  is  now  opened  between  the  colonies  on  the  South  Sea,  it 
will  be  rmpoffible  to  prevent  Peru  from  receiving  a  fupply  of  thefe  contraband  commodities. 

J  The  (hip  from  .Acapulco,  taken  by  Commodore  Anfon,  inftead  of  the  qoo,ooo  pefos  per- 
mitted by  law,  had  on  board  1,313,840  pefos,  befides  uncoined  filver  equal  in  value  to  43,611 
pefos  more.     Anfon':  Voyage. 

y  Gemelli  Carreii. 
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BOOK  II.  (luffs,  gold  and  filver  lace,  cloths,  linens,  filks,  laces,  hats,  jewels,  glafs,  cutlery, 
*— '"v—— > '  clocks,  watches,  are  the  articles  which  are  moft  valuable.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Flota  a  fair  is  held,  which  ufually  continues  about  fix  weeks,  but  is  fometimes 
prolonged  at  the  folicitation  of  the  merchants  of  the  country  or  thofe  of  Spain. 
When  all  the  goods  are  landed  and  fold,  the  gold,  filver,  cochineal,  indigo, 
vanilla,  hides,  and  fome  other  goods  of  inconfiderablc  value,  which  New  Spain 
furnifhes,  are  put  on  board  the  fleet.  It  then  directs  its  courfe  for  the  Flavanna; 
where  being  joined  by  fome  regiflxr  fhips  diipatched  to  different  ports,  it  returns 
to  Cadiz  by  the  channel  of  Bahama. 

Vera  Cruz,  like  Acapulco,  though  the  fcene  of  fuch  prodigious  commerce, 
is  in  itfelf  but  an  inconfiderable  place.  It  is  fituated  on  the  Ibuthern  coaft  of 
Mexico,  eighteen  miles  lower  than  the  town  of  the  fame  name  originally  built  by 
Cortez,  now  called  Villa  Rica,  which  was  abandoned  on  account  of  its  un- 
heahhinefs,  and  the  inconveniencies  of  its  harbour.  The  prefent  town  has  little 
to  boaft  on  the  article  of  health.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  dry  fands,  and 
on  the  weft  by  infectious  moraffes.  Its  ftreets  are  tolerably  ftraight,  and  of 
a  confiderable  breadth,  but  the  houfes  are  generally  low,  and  built  of  wood.  It 
is  fortified  with  a  wall,  eight  towers  erected  at  different  diftances,  and  two 
baftions  which  command  the  fhore.  Thefe  works,  weak  in  themfelves  and  ill — 
conftructed,  are  in  an  extremely  ruinous  ftate  ;  fo  that  Vera  Cruz  depends  chiefly 
for  its  defence  on  the  caftle  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa,  which  is  built  on  a  rock  that 
rifes  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  and  faces  the  town.  The  royal  treafure  was 
formerly  fen t  here  from  Mexico  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  Flota  ;  but  fince  the 
year  1683,  when  the  place  was  furprifed  by  the  Buccaniers,  it  has  been  kept  an 
Los  Angelos,  the  capital  of  the  province,  where  the  principal  merchants  alio 
refide  *. 

Puebla  de  los  Angelos,  or  the  city  of  Angels,  vies  in  magnificence  with  Mexico 
itfelf.  It  is  delightfully  fituated  on  the  river  Zacatula,  in  the  middle  of  a  fine 
valley.  The  houfes  are  all  built  offtone,  and  of  a  good  fize.  The  market- 
place is  a  fpacious  fquare,  from  which  the  four  principal  ftreets  run  in  direct 
lines,  and  are  croffed  by  others  at  right  angles.  One  fide  of  this  fquare  is  almoft 
entirely  occupied  with  the  magnificent  front  of  the  cathedral  ;  the  other  three 
confift  of  piazzas,  under  which  are  the  fliops  of  tradefmen.  One  may  form 
fome  judgment  of  the  wealth  of  this  city  by  the  revenues  of  the  cathedra],  which 
exceed  one  hundred  thoufand  pefos  annually.  Its  territory,  which  is  nearly  that 
of  Old  Tlafcala,  abounds  in  grain,  fugar-canes,  and  every  thing  that  the 
wifh  of  man  can  defire.  But  the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  arifes  neither 
from  the  fertility  of  their  country,  nor  their  vicinity  to  Vera  Cruz,  but 
•from  their  own  ingenious  manufactures.  Their  woollen  cloths  are  fcarcely 
Ms  efteemed  than  thole  of  England  ;  their  hats  are  excellent;  and  their  ghfs- 
work,  which  is  the  only  one  in  New  Spain,  is  in  a  flourilhing  condition.     The 

3  Gemelli  Carren.     Gage  D'auteroche. 
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cutlery  of  Los  Angelos  alio  is  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  ingenuity  of  its  artifans,   jCHAP.  H. 
in  working  up  gold  and  filver  *. 

The  provinces  of  Guaxca  and  Tabafco  defer  ve  no  particular  notice.  Both  are 
thinly  inhabited,  and  the  laft  is  remarkably  barren.  Yucatan,  though  not  more 
populous  or  fertile,  is  more  entitled  to  attention.  This  peninmla,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras,  both  formed  by  its  projection  into 
the  fea,  is  crofTed  diagonally  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  that  decreafes  as  they  ap- 
proach Cape  Cotoche.  All  that  part  to  the  weft  of  this  chain  is  dry,  and  deftj- 
tute  of  either  river  or  brook;  but  the  water  is  every  where  fo  near  the  furface, 
and  fea-fhells  are  found  in  fuch  numbers,  that  it  is  evident  this  immenfe  fpace 
formerly  made  part  of  the  ocean.  When  the  Spaniards  firft  fettled  in  the  Mexi- 
can empire,  they  defpifed  this  province,  as  it  did  not  abound  in  the  precious  me- 
tals, and  difcovered  few  traces  of  culture.  They  afterwards,  however,  difcovered, 
that  it  produced  in  greater  abundance  than  any  other  part  of  America  the  log- 
wood tree  ;  which,  in  dying  fome  colours,  is  fo  far  preferable  to  every  other  ma- 
terial, that  the  confumption  of  it  in  Europe  is  confiderable,  and  it  has  become  an 
article  of  commerce  of  great  value.  This  tree,  if  lefs  thick,  would  not  be  un- 
like the  white  thorn.  Its  leaves  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour.  The 
inner  part  of  the  tree,  which  is  at  firft  red,  becomes  black,  after  it  has  been, 
felled  fome  time  ;  and  it  is  only  this  inner  part  that  gives  the  black  and  the  viq- 
let  colour  -J-. 

On  this  difcovery  the  Spaniards  built  the  town  of  Campeachy  on  the  wefts rn 
coaft  of  Yucatan,  which  has  been  indebted  folely  to  the  logwood-trade  fot"  the 
advantage  of  being  a  very  confiderable  mart.  It  received  every  year  feveral  vef- 
fels  loaded  with  European  commodities,  whofe  cargoes  were  deftributed  in  the 
inland  countries,  and  which  took  in  return  wood,  and  metals,  which  the  ftaple  of 
the  province  drew  thither.  This  traffic  continued  to  increafe,  till  the  time  that 
the  Englifh  conquered  Jamaica.  The  vaft  number  of  Buccaneers  who  then  re- 
torted to  that  ifland  went  to  cruife  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  in  order  to  interrupt 
the  vefTels  which  failed  thither.  Thefe  plunderers  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  little 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  the  wood,  which  was  the  only  commodity  of  the 
country,  that,  when  they  found  barques  laden  with  it,  they  took  away  nothing 
but  the  iron  utenfils.  One  of  them,  however,  having  carried  off  a  large  veffe], 
which  had  nothing  elfe  but  logwood  on  board,  carried  it  into  the  Thames,  with 
no  other  view  than  to  equip  it  as  a  privateer  ;  when,  contrary  to  his  expectation, 
he  fold  at  a  very  high  price  the  wood  which  he  had  thought  of  fo  little  value  that 
he  had  always  burnt  it  during  his  voyage.  After  this  difcovery,  the  Buccaneers 
who  were  not  fuccefsful  at  fea,  never  failed  to  repair  to  the  river  Champetoo, 
where  they  took  on  board  the  piles  of  wood,  which  were  always  found  ranged  en 
the  fhore  J. 

A  ftop  being  put  to  the  depredations  of  the  Buccaneers,  in  confequence  of  a 
peace  between  England  and  Spain,  feveral  of  them  employed  themfelves  in  cujt- 

*  Gemelli  Carreri,  f  Ravnal.  %  Oxmelen,  Hift.  Fjceeboot, 
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tin^  logwood.  Cape  Catoche  at  firft  furnifhed  them  with  abundance  •,  and  they 
there,  for  a  time,  carried  on  a  gainful  traffic.  When  mod;  of  the  trees  near  the 
coaft  were  felled,  they  removed  to  the  ifland  of  Trift,  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy, 
where  they  were  no  lefs  fuccefsful.  But  their  ardour,  which  at  firft  was  extreme, 
at  length  gave  way  to  a  habit  of  idlenefs  •,  and  as  the  greateft  part  of  them  were 
excellent  markfmen,  the  chace  became  their  predominant  patten.  By  this  exer- 
cife  their  former  inclination  to  plunder  was  rekindled.  They  foon  began  to 
make  inroads  into  the  neighbouring  country.  The  Spaniards,  rouied  from  their 
lethargy  by  thefe  depredations,  furprifed  them  in  the  midft  of  their  feftivity  over 
their  booty,  and  carried  them  off  prifoners.  They  were  conducted  to  Mexico, 
and  ended  their  days  in  the  mines.  Thofe  v/ho  efcaped  took  refuge  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  where  they  were  joined  by  fome  wandering  freebooters  of  North 
America.  In  procefs  of  time  they  increafed  to  fifteen  hundred  men  ;  and  the  ftate 
of  plenty  and  licentious  independence  in  which  they  lived,  reconciled  them 
to  the  hardfhips  of  their  employment,  as  well  as  to  the  inconveniencies  of  the 
country,  which  is  low,  extremely  marfhy,  and  prodigioufiy  infefted  with  that 
fpecics  of  gnats  called  mufketoes.  Strong  entrenchments  fecured  them  and  their 
provifions :  they  confined  themlelves  to  thofe  employments  which  their  unhappy 
companions  lamented  they  had  ever  neglected  ;  and  they  took  care  not  to  pene- 
trate into  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  to  cut  wood,  without  being  well 
armed. 

The  induftry  of  thefe  lawlefs  men  was  crowned  with  the  greatefr.  fuccefs.  The 
ton  of  wood,  which  had  been  fold  as  high  as  forty  pounds  fterling,  was  gradually 
reduced  to  lefs  than  one  fourth  of  that  price.  But  this  difadvantage  in  value  was 
compenfated  by  the  quantity  fold.  The  cutters,  or  Bay-men,  as  they  were  called, 
delivered  up  the  produce  of  their  labours  either  to  the  people  of  Jamaica,  who 
brought  them  Madeira  wine,  brandy,  and  cloaths  ;  or  to  the  Englifh  traders  of 
North  America,  who  fupplied  them  with  provifions.  Alarmed  at  this  encroach- 
ment, which  reduced  their  trade  at  Campeachy  to  nothing,  the  Spaniards  en- 
deavoured by  negociation,  remonftrances,  and  by  open  force,  to  prevent  the 
Englifh  from  eltablifhing  themfclves  in  that  part  of  the  American  continent  •, 
but  after  ftruggling  againft  it  for  more  than  a  century,  the  difaflers  of  Iaft  war 
extorted  from  the  court  of  Madrid  a  reluctant  confent  to  tolerate  this  colony  of 
foreigners  in  the  heart  of  its  dominions  *: 

In  confequence  of  that  humiliating  concefTion,  the  logwood  cutters  are  au- 
thorifed  to  profecute  their  labours,  without  fear  or  interruption,  from  Hanover 
Bay,  on  the  eait  fide  of  Yucatan,  to  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  in- 
cluding about  fifty  leagues  of  the  fhore.  They  do  not,  however,  form  any  re- 
gular colonv,  any  more  than  their  predecefibrs,  the  Buccaneers.  But  as  no  fo- 
ci.t.,  not  even  among  robbers,  can  fubfift  without  fome  kind  of  compact,  the 
legwood  cutters  have  agreed  to  certain  regulations  among  themlelves;  and  they 
elect  a  chief,  with  the  name  of  king,  to  fee  that  thofe  regulations  are  oblervtd, 

*  Treaty  cf  Paris,  Art.  xviii. 
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though  they  pay  little  regard  to  his  authority.     Like  mod  elective  fovereigns,  he    CHA".  IT. 
is  a  mere  mock-monarch,  and  the  greaceft  diforders  prevail  among  his  unruly  fub-    *— -~v— -»> 
jedts.     The  Englifh  government  is  therefore  obliged  to  fend  judges,  occafionally, 
from  Jamaica  to  Yucatan ;    and  the  commander  of  the  king's  frigate,    who 
brings  the  commiffions,  takes  care  to  fee  that  they  have  their  complete  execu- 
tion *. 

The  quantity  of  wood  annually  furnifbed  by  this  fettlement  has  been  com- 
puted at  twenty  thoufand  tons,  a  very  confiderable  export;  but  the  trade  is  faid 
to  have  declined  of  late  years,  and  fince  it  obtained  a  legal  fandtion.  The  caufe 
of  this  decline  is  thus  explained.  The  logwood  produced  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Yu- 
catan, where  the  foil  is  drier,  is  in  quality  far  fuperior  to  that  which  grows  on 
the  marfhy  grounds  where  the  Englifh  are  fettled  ;  and  the  Spanifh  court,  by  en- 
couraging the  cutting  of  the  former,  and  permitting  the  importation  of  it  with- 
out any  duty,  has  given  fuch  vigour  to  this  branch  of  their  trade,  that  the  log- 
wood which  the  Englifh  bring  to  market  has  funk  fo  much  in  value,  as  fcarcely 
to  render  it  an  object  of  commerce  +.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
fuperior  induftry  of  the  Englifh  will,  in  fome  meafure,  fupply  the  fall  in  price; 
and  as  the  wood  is  found  in  much  greater  abundance  on  the  eaft  than  the  weft 
coaft  of  Yucatan,  that  this  branch  of  our  trade  will  not  only  recover  its  former 
importance,  but  attain  that  degree  of  confequence  which  might  have  expected  its 
legal  eltablifhment. 

We  come  next  to  the  audience  of  Guatimala,  which  extends  its  jurifdidtion 
over  three  hundred  leagues  to  the  fouth,  an  hundred  to  the  north,  fixty  to  the 
eaft,  and  twelve  to  the  weft,  towards  the  South  Sea.  There  is  no  country  in  this 
part  of  the  New  World  where  nature,  has  lavifhed  her  gifts  with  greater  profu- 
sion. The  air  is  every  where  wholefome,  and  the  climate  temperate.  Poultry 
and  game  are  found  here  in  the  greateft  abundance,  and  of  an  excellent  fla- 
vour. No  territory  on  the  globe  produces  better  corn.  The  rivers,  lakes,  and 
fea,  every  where  abound  with  excellent  fifli.  The  cattle  have  multiplied  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  it  is  become  neceffary  to  kill  all  that  roam  wild  on  the  mountains, 
left  they  fhould  prejudice  agriculture  by  their  exceffive  numbers. 

The  firft  province  in  this  audier.ee,  according  to  our  progrefs,  is  Chiapa,  an 
inland  territory,  well  cultivated,  and  extremely  fertile.  Here  the  European 
fruits,  efpecially  apples  and  pears,  are  produced  in  the  greateft  perfection,  and  the 
breed  of  horfes  are  efteemed  the  beft  in  New  Spain.  But  what  chiefly  diftin- 
guifhes  Chiapa  is  its  Indian  town,  known  by  the  name  of  Dos  Indos,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  the  original  Mexicans.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated 
by  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  fuppofed  to  contain  twenty  thoufand  inhabitants, 
who  are  induftrious,  intelligent,  and  of  a  friendly  and  amiable  difpofition.  Their 
character  is  the  beft  refutation  of  thofe  philofophers  who  would  reprefent  the  na- 
tive Americans,  from  reafonings  founded  on  their  prefent  deprefied  ftate,  as  an  in- 

•  Prefent  State  of  the  Weil-Indies.  f  Raynal,  lib.  vi.  Robcrtfon,  Hift. 
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BOOK  II.  ferior  order  of  human  beings;  and  is  fufficient  to  convince  the  Spaniards,  that 
^— -"■/""-»•'  they  would  have  derived  more  effential  advantages  from  treating  the  Indians  as- 
fellow-creatures,  than  as  beafts  of  burden.  The  inhabitants  of  Dos  Indos  are  not 
only  peculiarly  expert  at  all  kinds  of  martial  exercifcs,  in  which  they  frequently 
employ  themfelves,  but  they  are  painters,  muficians,  and  poets.  They  have 
their  theatres  and  other  public  amufements,  and  are  particularly  ingenious  in 
making  pictures  and  cloths  of  feathers,  after  the  manner  of  their  anceftors,  and 
figured  ftuffs  of  different  coloured  wool,  which  the  bed  manufacturers  in  Europe 
need  not  be  afhamed  to  own.  The  fpirit  which  infpires  them  with  this  elegance 
and  ino-enuity  they  owe  to  their  exemption  from  fervitude;  and  that  partly  to  the 
-  barrennefs  of  their  country  in  mines,  and  partly  to  the  famous  Las  Cafas,  their 
bilhop,  who  protected  them  againft  opprefiion,  while  alive,  and  obtained  privi- 
leges for  them  which  the  Spaniards  have  always  refpected.  Cividad  Real,  the 
Spanifh  capital  of  this  province,  is  neither  populous  nor  fplended  *. 

The  province  of  Guatimala,  which  is  one  of  the  largeft  in  New  Spain,  was 
conquered  in  the  years  1524  and  1525,  by  the  celebrated  Pedro  de  Alvarado. 
He  built  in  it  feveral  towns,  and  particularly  the  capital,  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  province.  It  was  fituated  in  a  valley  about  three  miles  broad,  which  is 
bounded  by  two  pretty  lofty  mountains.  From  the  mountain  towards  the  fouth 
run  feveral  rivulets  and  fountains,  that  delightfully  refrefh  the  villages  fituated 
on  the  declivity,  and  keep  up  a  perpetual  fuccefilon  of  flowers  and  fruits ;  but 
the  afpect  of  the  mountain  towards  the  north  is  terrible  :  it  is  covered  with  afhes 
and  calcined  ftones,  and  no  verdure  is  ever  feen  upon  it.  A  kind  of  rumbling 
noife,  which  the  inhabitants  ufed  to  afcribe  to  the  boiling  of  metals  that  are  in  a 
ftate  of  fufion,  is  continually  heard.  From  thefe  internal  furnaces  iflue  flames 
and  torrents  of  fulphur,  which  fill  the  air  with  horrible  infection.  Hence  Gua- 
timala, according  to  the  adage  of  the  country,  was  faid  to  be  fituated  between 
heaven  and  hell.  Where  it  is  now  heaven  only  knows ;  for  it  was  totally  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  an  earthquake  in  April  1773.  It  formerly  experienced  a  terrible 
fhock  in  1541,  when  an  incredible  number  of  people  are  faid  to  have  loft  their 
lives  :  but  the  late  blow  feems  to  be  final,  as  there  are  now  no  traces  of  it  left. 
When  laft  deftroyed  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  contained  between  forty  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  inhabitants,  and  the  lofs  in  money  and  goods  is  computed  at  fifteen  millions 
fterling. 

The  principal  commerce  of  this  province  with  Spain,  is  by  means  of  the  indigo 
that  it  produces,  which  is  reputed  the  beft  that  comes  from  America.  In  the  culti- 
vation of  it  fome  Negroes  are  employed,  and  part  of  thofe  Indians  which  have  fur- 
vived  the  tyranny  of  their  conquerors.  The  labours  of  thefe  unhappy  men  annual- 
ly fupply  Europe  alone  with  two  thoufand  five  hundred  furrons  of  indigo,  which 
fell,  on  an  average,  at  Cadiz,  for  feventy-three  pounds  ten  ihillings  each.  This 
rich  produce,  with  fome  other  articles  of  lefs  confideration,  are  conveyed  upon 
mules  to  the  town  of  St.  Thomas,  fituated  fixty  leagues  from  Guatimala,  at  the 
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extremity  of  a  very  deep  lake,  which  lofes  itftlf  in  the  gulph  of  Honduras.    CHAP.  If. 
Here  thefe  commodities  remain,  till  they  are  exchanged  for  others  brought  from     fc""r"V    "— ' 
Spain,  in  vefieJs  of  a  moderate  fize,  which  commonly  arrive  in  the  months  of 
July  and  Auguft. 

The  other  towns  of  any  confideration  in  this  province  are  La  Trinadada  or 
Sonlbnate,  fituated  in  a  bay  of  the  South  Sea,  about  two  miles  to  the  foutheaft 
of  the  capital,  containing  about  five  hundred  Spanifh  families,  befides  Indians 
and  mulattoes ;  StT  Michael,  another  lea-port,  to  the  eaftward  of  the  former, 
having  about  fix  hundred  families  ;  and  Amapalla,  ftanding  upon  a  fine  bay  to 
the  eaftward  of  St.  Michael,  with  above  an  hundred  Spanifh  families,  who  trade 
largely  in  cochineal,  cocoa,  hides,  indigo,  and  the  other  commodities  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

Between  the  gulph  of  Honduras  and  the  province  of  Guatimala,  lies  the  pro- 
vince of  Vera  Paz  -,  fo  called,  became  the  natives  fubmitted  without  refiftance, 
and  religioufly  maintained  the  treaty  made  with  the  Spaniards.     The  extent  of 
this  province  is  but  forty  leagues  in  length,  and  about  twenty  in  breadth.     It  is 
neither  remarkable  for  its  fertility  nor  populoufnefs,  to  which  the  woods  that 
overfpread  the  country,  and  the  frequency  of  earthquakes,  are  great  and  in- 
fuperable  impediments.     The  Spaniards,  however,  find  it  worth  maintaining, 
on  account  of  the  cotton,  medicinal  gums,  dying  drugs,  and  other  valuable 
commodities  which  it  yields.     There  was  formerly  gold  in  the  Golfo  Dolce,  but 
now  it  is  either  entirely  exhaufted,  or  fo  fcarce  as  not  to  reward  the  trouble  of 
fearching  for  it.     Vera  Paz,  the  capital,  is  a  pretty  well  built  town,  but  neither 
large  nor  magnificent ;  and  may  truly  be  faid  to  be  emblematical  of  the  real  fitua-    - 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  enjoy  in  moderation  the  conveniences  of  life,  with- 
out opulence  or  grandeur.     There  is  properly  no  other  town  in  the  province,  but 
there  are  feveral  Indian  villages,  fome  of  which  contain  five  hundred  families. 
Thefe  are  chiefly  in  the  mountains,  where  the  natives  live  in  a  ftate  of  freedom, 
and  referable  thofc  of  Chiapa  in  their  induftry,    ingenuity,  and  accompli!!.-. 
ments  *. 

The  province  of  Honduras,  above  an  hundred  leagues  in  length,  and  fixty 
in  breadth,  is  the  next  in  fituation.     On  the  north  it  is  fkirted  by  the  bay  of 
the  fame  name,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  North  Sea :  it  has  on  the  fouth  the  pro- 
vinces of  Nicaragua  and  Guatimala,  and  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Vera  Paz.    . 
Though  this  country  poffelTes  many  natural  advantages,  good  harbours,  a  rich 
foil,  and  exuberant  paftures,  it  is  but  thinly  peopled.     The  reputation  which  it 
at  firft  acquired  from  its  gold  mines  was  but  tranfitory  :  they  foon  funk  into  total    ; 
oblivion,  after  having  proved  the  grave  of  near  a  million  of  Indians.     The     ■ 
territory  which  thofe  Indians  inhabited  remains  uncultivated  and  wafte,  and 
is  now  the  pooreft  part  of  all  America.     Both  the  people  and  the  lands  were 
facrificed  to  the  pernicious  third  of  gold,  and  the  gold  by  no  means  anfwered 
ithe  expectations  that  were  formed  of  it.     The  only  articles  that  Honduras  at 
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BOOK  II.     prefent  exports  to  Europe  are  hides,  caffia,  and  farfaparilla.     Its  capital  called 

*"""""v  by  the  Indians  Comagaya,  and  by  the  Spaniards  Valladolid,  is  the  fee  of  a  bilhop, 

and  a  confiderable  inland  town.     As  its  trade  is  fofmall,  its  fea-ports  cannot  be 

of  much  conlequence.     Truxillo,  however,  derives  fome  degree  of  importance 

from  its  contraband  traffic,  and  Omoa  is  defended  by  a  tolerable  fortification. 

We  now  come  to  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  of  which  frequent  mention  has 
been  made  in  relating  the  firft  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  to  America,  and 
■alfo  during  the  conqueft  of  Peru.  It  is  warned  both  by  the  North  and  South 
Seas.  The  air  is  clear  and  healthy  ;  the  foil  excellent  j:  and  the  whole  country 
-is  finely  diverfified  with  mountains,  vallies,  extenfive  lakes,  and  beautiful 
favannas  or  meadows,  on  which  feed  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  Corn,  timber, 
wax,  tar,  cordage  and  fugar,  are  its  principal  commodities.  Thefe  it  exports 
to  a  confiderable  amount  ;  and  what  adds  equally  to  the  beauty  and  conve- 
niency  of  Nicaragua,  is  an  immenfe  lake  of  the  fame  name,  that  runs  acrots 
the  country -from  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  South  Sea,  until  it  difcharges  itfelf 
-into  the  Weft  Indian  ocean,  or  North  Sea,  by  a  fpacious  river,  at  the  mouth  of 
-which  is  the  port  of  St.  Juan.  The  tides  rife  quite  up  to  the  lake  ;  lb  that  every 
fpecies  of  fifh  peculiar  to  frefh  or  fait  water  is  found  there  in  great  abundance, 
-and  almoft  together. 

-  Happy  is  it  for  the  natives  that  their  country  offords  no  mines ;  for  in  that 
-cafe  their  bonds  muft  have  been  drawn  tighter,  and  their  lives  wafted  in  digging 
for  the  precious  metals.  As  it  is ■  otherwife,  both  the  Spaniards  and  Indians 
employ  themfelves  in  agriculture,  for  which  no  part  of  America  affords  more 
encouragement,  nor  is  it  carried  to  fuch  perfection  in  any  of  the  Spanifh  fettle- 
ments.  They  have  alio  erefted  divers  manufactures,  by  means  of  which  they 
■draw  great  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  from  the  other  provinces.  Hence  it  is 
obferved,  even  by  the  Spaniards,  that  the  induftry  of  Nicaragua  is  a  more  per- 
•manent  and  fecure  treafure,  than  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  as  the  money 
drawn  from  it  remains  in  the  country.  It  is  likewife  obferved,  that. a  more 
free  and  bold  fpirit  of  liberty  reigns  here,  than  in  any  other  of  the  Spanifh  pro- 
vinces, the  natural  conlequence  of  felf -independence.  Leon,  its  capital,  is 
fituated  at  the  head  of  the  great  lake,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  South  Sea. 
The  houfes  are  well  built,  though  low,  on  account  of  the  frequent  fhocks  of 
earthquakes  in  thofe  parts.  The  Spanifh  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  two  thou- 
fand;  but  the  town  is  notwithstanding  pretty  populous,  including  the  natives, 
who  live  here  with  more  conveniency,  and  under  more  focial  inftitutions,  than 
in  any  other  city  of  America  *. 

On  the  South  Sea,  fourteen  leagues  to  the  weft  of  Leon,  Hands  Realejo,  which 
-not  only  ferves  the  purpofes  of  a  port  to  this  city  and  province,  but  alio  to  that 
of  Guatimala,  with  which  it  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade :  and  eighteen  leagues 
to  the  eaft  of  the  capital  is  feated  Granada,  a  larger,  finer,  and  more  populous  city 
than  Leon  itfelf.     Its  more  advanced  fituation  upon  the  lake  brings  the  mer- 

*  Voyag.  deCorreal.    page's  Survey. 

chants 
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chants  thither  from  all  quarters,  and  renders  it  one  of  the  greateft  marts  between-  BOO  K II. 
the  two  feas.  All  thole  cities  are  famous  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Buccaniers,  who  V-**"~Y— —^ 
more  than  once  plundered,  burnt,  or  ranibmed  them. 

From  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  to  the  iithmus  of  Panama,  where  the  viceroyalty 
of  New  Spain  ends,  the  continent,  more  narrowly  confined  between  the  two  feas, 
comprehends  the  two  fmall  provinces  of  Cofta  Rica  and  Veragua,  both  traverfed 
by  mountains  covered  with  impenetrable  forefts.  Their  foil  is  dry,  their  climate 
unhealthy-,  and  though  they  yield  ibme  gold,  the  only  circumftance  that  pre- 
vents them  from  being  abandoned,  though  neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  they  are 
entitled  to  no  particular  attention. 

A  territory,  however,  no  lefs  neglected  claims  our  notice  before  we  quit  this, 
part  of  the  American  continent.  Between  the  fea  and  the  Spanifh  provinces  of 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  extending  from  Cape  Honduras  to  port  St.  Juan,  lies 
a  country  inhabited  by  a  free  people,  whofe  attachment  to  the  Englifh.  has  long 
been  remarkable,  and  who  permit  no  other  Europeans  to  vifit  their  coafts.  This, 
fpace  takes  in  an  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  of  the  more,  and  forms  an  obtufe  an- 
gle at  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  having  one  of  its  fides  expofed  to  the  north,  the  other 
to  the  eaft.  The  general  name  of  Mofquitos  is  given  to  all  the  nations  or  tribes 
who  occupy  this  tract,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who  inhabit  the  inner  fpace,  between, 
the  coaft  and  the  higher  chain  of  mountains  which  form  the  Spanifh  frontier,  and 
their  country,  in  like  manner,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Mofquita,  or  the  Mof- 
quito  Shore.  Of  thefe  tribes  the  Mofquitos  are  the  moft  numerous,  as  well  as 
the  braveft.  They  mutter  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred  warriors.  Their 
country,  properly  fo  called,  is  about  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  near  the  mouth  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  great  Cape- river.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  healthy  and  beautiful 
fpots  in  the  world.  Here  are  fettled  about  thirty  Englifh  families,  who  have  be- 
gun plantations  of  fugar  on  the  lands  given  them  by  the  Mofquitos. 

The  government  of  this  people  is  perfectly  republican.  They  acknowledge  no 
kind  of  permanent  authority.  In  the  wars  which  they  carry  on  againft  the  Spa- 
nifh Indians,  and  which  much  obftruct  their  population,  they  chufe  as  their  com- 
mander the  moft  brave  and  experienced  of  their  warriors ;  he,  who  on  the  moft 
trying  and  perilous  occafions,  has  given  repeated  proofs  of  his  prudence  and  va- 
lour. After  the  war  is  over,  his  power  ceafes.  The  Mofquitos  are  diftinguifhed 
into  two  forts,  the  Red,  and  Black  or  Sambos.  The  firft  are  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  the  fecond  the  defendants  of  about  fifty  negroes,  whom  a 
Portuguefe  captain  had  brought  from  Guinea  and  was  carrying  to  Brazil,  but  who 
rendered  themfelves  matters  of  the  veffel,  and  threw  all  but  one  man  overboard* 
The  affiftance  of  this  man,  however,  was  infufficient  to  enable  thern  to  navigate 
the  veffel,  which,  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  was  driven  upon  Cape  Gracias 
a  Dios,  where  the  crew  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mofquitos,  among  whom  the 
negroes  lived  for  fome  time  in  a  (tate  of  fervitude,  and  afterwards  became  the 
companions  of  their  dangers  and  toils.  The  Portuguefe  manner  was  fo  much, 
like  a  Spaniard,  againft  whom  the  animofity  of  the  Mofquitos  is  implacable,  that 
20.  5  H  his 
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BOOK  I',    iiis  life  was  with  difficulty  fpared ;  and  after  he  had  been  a  flave  for  two  years,,  it 

* v '     was  determined  to  facrifice  him  at  the  funeral  of  the  niafter  to  whofe  lot  he  had 

fallen,  that  he  might  ierve  him  in  the  other  world.  Luckily  the  Portuguefe  had 
but  one  eye.  He  reprcfcnted  to  the  general  affembly  of  the  nation,  which  was 
convened  upon  thisoccafion,  that  a  one-eyed  man  could  be  of  fervice  to  nobody 
in  the  other  world,  as  it  was  difficult  to  fee  clear  there  even  with  two.  His  argu- 
ment was  fuftained :  the  Mofquitos  not  only  granted  him  his  life,  but  alfo  his 
liberty,  with  a  wife,  and  the  furname  of  "  the  Man  who  knows  a  great  deal  *." 

The  Mofquitos  are  divided  into  four  principal  tribes,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Englifh  government,  to  which  they  fubmitted  themfelves  early  in  the  laft 
century.  They  confider  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  to  whom  this  fubmiffion  was 
paid,  as  the  greateft  potentate  in  the  world.  Their  enmity  againft  die  Spaniards, 
by  whom  their  anceftors  were  driven  from  their  fertile  poffefTions  near  the  lake 
■of  Nicaragua,  goes  as  far  back  as  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  and  their  friendship 
for  the  Englifh  is  as  old  as  the  firft  expeditions  of  the  Buccaniers  againft  their 
common  enemy.  Like  all  uncivilized  nations,  they  have  few  wants,  and  are  very 
indolent.  "  I  am  not  hungry,  "  is  their  common  faying,  when  they  do  not  chufe 
to  work  ;  nor  do  they  ever  labour  but  when  this  need  is  very  fenfibly  felt.  Then 
they  o-o  to  hunt,  fifb,  or  to  catch  and  harpoon  turtle,  an  exercife  at  which  they 
are  very  dexterous  •,  or  otherwife  they  hire  themfelves  to  the  Englifh  fettlers  to 
cut  mahogany,  or  to  build  canoes,  which  are  fold  at  Jamaica  for  the  purpofe  of 
fifhing.  Rice,  c3cao,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  other  valuable  productions  might  be 
cultivated  to  advantage  in  this  country.  At  prefent  England  receives  from  it 
tyger  and  buck  ikins,  dying  woods  of  feveral  kinds,  gums  and  balfams,  farfa- 
parilla,  tortoife-fhells,  and  zebra  wood  for  the  cabinet  makers,  but  thofe  only  in 
i'mall  quantities.  All  the  free  tribes,  both  inland  and  upon  the  coaft,  are  allies 
of  the  Mofquitos  and  of  the  Englifh. 

Befides  this  fettlement,  fo  unreasonably  neglected,  we  find  another  Englifh 
-colony  about  twenty  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  Cape  Honduras,  at  the  mouth  of 
Black  River,  by  which  name  it  is  generally  known.  This  place  was  during 
fixty  years  the  afylum  of  the  logwood  cutters,  when  driven  by  the  Spaniards 
from  the  foreits  of  Eaft  Yucatan.  There  they  waited  in  fafety,  till  fuch  time 
as  their  enemies  retired  ;  and  as  thofe  expulfions  were  frequent,  and  always  un- 
forefeen,  the  mips  that  went  to  load  with  wood  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  chofe 
firft  to  touch  at  Black  River,  in  order  to  get  intelligence,  and  determine,  in 
conkquence  of  it,  of  the  manner  of  purfuing  their  voyage.  Wood-cutters, 
Tailors,  deferters,  and  adventurers  cf  every  kind,  fixed  themfelves  infenfibly  in 
this  place.  They  received  merchandife  in  return  for  the  fruits  of  their  induftry, 
and  ibon  eflablifhed  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  inland  parts. 
The  laft  treaty  of  peace,  which  fecured  to  the  wood-cutters,  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their  forefts,  far  from  malting  Black 
Silver  be  deferted,  has  given  more  activity  to  tV  fettlement. 

*  -Oxmelin,  Kilt  Fr«tb&ot.    Dampitr's  Voyage, 
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The  fea  coaft  here  is  fandy,  generally  low  and  fwampy,  with  mangrove  CHAP.  ir. 
trees ;  but  higher  up,  among  the  rivers  and  lagoons,  the  foil  is  more  fertile,  and  *"""" ""V— <J 
produces  many  plantains,  coco  trees,  maize,  yams,  and  other  vegetables.  The 
paflion  for  drinking  rum  has  made  the  colony  begin  the  planting  of  fngar  canes. 
The  rivers,  as  well  as  the  lagoons,  are  extremely  well  ftored  with  fifh,  and  the 
forefls  are  filled  with  deer  and  game.  On  the  fhores  they  catch  the  fineft  turtle, 
from  March  to  June,  and  from  May  to  the  end  of  September.  Eefides  this 
fifliery,  which  is  very  advantagous,  the  Black  River  fettlers  cut  mahogany  and 
zebra  wood,  and  gather  a  great  deal  of  farfaparilla.  A  colony  fo  well  fituated, 
though  neglected  by  government,  cannot  fail  of  increafing.  It  is  one  of  thofe 
plants,  which,  placed  by  the  hand  of  chance  in  a  happy  corner,  flourim,  mul- 
tiply, and  bear  fruit  of  themfelves,  without  the  attention  of  the  gardener. 


CHAP.       III. 

The  Spanifli  Settlements  in  South  America. 

L  L  the  Spanifli  dominions  in  South  America,  as  already  obferved,  were 
originally  comprehended  under  one  immenfe  government,  now  divided 
into  three.  Among  thefe  Peru,  the  fecond  great  acquifition  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  New  World,  holds  the  firft  place,  both  in  wealth  and  population.  Its 
territory,  which  is  very  irregular,  may  be  divided  into  three  claffes,  of  which  the 
principal  Cordeleras  form  the  firft.  The  fummits  of  thofe  mountains  are  loft  in 
the  clouds,  and  almoft  all  of  them  are  covered  with  enormous  maffes  of  mow, 
as  old  as  the  world.  From  feveral  of  thefe  fummits,  which  have  in  part  tumbled 
down,  and  from  the  immenfe  heaps  of  fnow,  torrents  of  fmoke  and  flame  iffue. 
Such  are  the  fummits  of  Colopaxi,  Tongourargua,  and  SangaL  The  greateft 
part  of  the  reft  have  formerly  been  volcanos,  or  will  probably  one  day  become 
iuch.  Hiftory  has  only  preferved  to  us  the  a?ra  of  their  eruptions  fince  the  dif- 
covery  of  America  •,  but  the  pumice  (tones,  the  calcined  earths  with  which  they 
are  ftrewed,  and  the  evident  veftiges  that  the  flame  has  left,  are  authentic  tefti- 
monies  of  the  reality  of  former  eruptions.     Their  height  is  prodigious- 

Cayambour,  which  is  fituated  directly  under  the  equator,  and  Antifona,  which 
is  only  five  leagues  diftant  from  it  to  the  fouth,  are  more  than  eighteen  thoufand 
feet  high,  reckoning  from  the  level  of  the  fea  •,  and  Chimborazo,  which  is  twenty 
thoufand,  two  hundred,  and  eighty  feet  high  f ,  iurpaffes  more  than  one  third 
the  altitude  of  the  pike  of  Teneriflfe,  the  higheft  land  in  the  ancient  hemifphere* 
Pkchincha  and  Carazon,  where  the  French  Academicians  made  mod  of  thee 

*  Voy.  de  Ullca,  tain,  IL 
a  obfervatiofca 
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The  fea  coaft  here  is  fandy,  generally  low  and  fwampy,  with  mangrove  CHAP.  II. 
trees  •,  but  higher  up,  among  the  rivers  and  lagoons,  the  foil  is  more  fertile,  and  *~" if*  *"*' 
produces  many  plantains,  coco  trees,  maize,  yams,  and  other  vegetables.  The 
paflion  for  drinking  rum  has  made  the  colony  begin  the  planting  of  fugar  canes. 
The  rivers,  as  well  as  the  lagoons,  are  extremely  well  ftored  with  fifh,  and  the 
forefts  are  filled  with  deer  and  game.  On  the  fhores  they  catch  the  fineft  turtle, 
from  March  to  June,  and  from  May  to  the  end  of  September.  Befides  this 
fifhery,  which  is  very  advantagous,  the  Black  River  fettlers  cut  mahogany  and 
zebra  wood,  and  gather  a  great  deal  of  farfaparilla.  A  colony  fo  well  fituated, 
though  neglected  by  government,  cannot  fail  of  increafing.  It  is  one  of  thole 
plants,  which,  placed  by  the  hand  of  chance  in  a  happy  corner,  flourifh,  mul" 
tiply,  and  bear  fruit  of  themfelves,  without  the  attention  of  the  gardener. 


CHAP.       III. 

Tie  Spanifh  Settlement!  in  South  America. 

L  L  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  South  America,  as  already  obferved,  were 
originally  comprehended  under  one  immenfe  government,  now  divided 
into  three.  Among  thefe  Peru,  the  fecond  great  acquifition  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  New  World,  holds  the  firft  place,  both  in  wealth  and  population.  Its 
territory,  which  is  very  irregular,  may  be  divided  into  three  clafies,  of  which  the 
principal  Cordeleras  form  the  firft.  The  fummits  of  thofe  mountains  are  loft  in 
the  clouds,  and  almofl  all  of  them  are  covered  with  enormous  maffes  of  fnow, 
as  old  as  the  world.  From  feveral  of  thefe  fummits,  which  have  in  part  tumbled 
down,  and  from  the  immenfe  heaps  of  fnow,  torrents  of  fmoke  and  flame  iffue. 
Such  are  the  fummits  of  Colopaxi,  Tongourargua,  and  Sangai.  The  greater! 
part  of  the  reft  have  formerly  been  volcanos,  or  will  probably  one  day  become 
luch.  Hiftory  has  only  preferved  to  us  the  a?ra  of  their  eruptions  fince  the  dis- 
covery of  America  ;  but  the  pumice  ftones,  the  calcined  earths  with  which  they 
are  ftrewed,  and  the  evident  veftiges  that  the  flame  has  left,  are  authentic  tefti~ 
monies  of  the  reality  of  former  eruptions.     Their  height  is  prodigious, 

Cayambour,  which  is  fituated  diredlly  under  the  equator,  and  Antifona,  which 
is  only  five  leagues  diftant  from  it  to  the  fouth,  are  more  than  eighteen  thoufand 
feet  high,  reckoning  from  the  level  of  the  fea  -,  and  Chimborazo,  which  is  twenty 
thoufand,  two  hundred,  and  eighty  feet  high  +,  furpafTes  more  than  one  third 
the  altitude  of  the  pike  of  Teneriffe,  the  higheft  land  in  the  ancient  hernifphere* 
Pitchincha  and  Carazon,  where  the  French  Academicians  made  raoft  of  thee 

*  Voy.  de  Ullca,  torn.  11. 
a  abfervatk>£& 
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LOOK  II.    obfervations  with  regard  to  the  figure  of  the  earth,  have  only  thirteen  thoufand 
*— -"V""— ^     five  hundred  and  eighty,   and  thirteen  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  feet  of 
abfolute  height  •,  and  this  is  the  higheft  land  that  ever  was  afcended.     Eternal 
fnows  have  hitherto  rendered  fummits  of  greater  altitude  inaccefiible. 

From  this  elevation,  where  the  ihow  never  melts,  not  even  in  the  torrid  zone, 
in  difcending  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet,  fcarcely  any  thing  is  feen  but  naked 
rocks  or  dry  fands.  A  little  lower  is  perceived  fome  mofs,  that  covers  the 
rocks  •,  various  kinds  of  heath,  which,  though  green  and  damp,  make  a  clear 
fire;  and  round  hillocks  of  fpungy  earth,  on  which  grow  fmall  radiated  and 
ftarry  plants,  whole  petals  are  like  the  leaves  of  yew.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  this  fpace  the  fnow  is  only  temporary,  but  it  continues  fometimes  whole 
weeks  and  months.  Lower  ftill  the  ground  is  commonly  covered  with  a 
fort  of  loofe  grafs,  which  rifes  a  foot  and  an  half,  or  two  feet  high.  This 
fpecies  of  hay  is  the  proper  chara&eriftic  of  the  mountains  which  the 
Spaniards  call  Paramos ;  a  name  by  which  they  diftinguilh  fuch  uncultivated 
ground  as  is  too  high  for  wood  to  grow  on  it,  and  where  the  rain  feldom  fails 
otherwife  than  in  the  form  of  fnow,  though  it  immediately  melts.  Jn  defend- 
ing yet  lower,  to  the  height  of  about  twelve  thoufand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lea,  it  is  obferved  fometimes  to  fnow  and  fometimes  to  rain  *. 

On  leaving  thofe  mountains,  others  lefs  confiderable,  which  occupy  the  mid- 
dle of  Peru,  prefent  themfelves.  The  fummit  of  thefe  is  commonly  cold, 
barren,  and  full  of  mines.  The  vallies  between. them  are  covered  with  numer- 
ous flocks,  and  feem  to  offer  to  agriculture  the  moft  copious  harveft.  There  are 
feldom  here  above  two  months  of  winter;  and  in  the  greateft  heat,  it  is  only  ne- 
ceflary  to  pals  out  of  the  fun  into  the  fhade,  to  enjoy  the  temperate  zone.  This 
rapid  alternative  of  fenfation,  however,  is  not  always  invariable  in  a  climate, 
which  by  the  difpofuion  of  the  ground  alone  often  changes  in  the  courfe  of  a 
league.  But  be  it  as  it  may,  it  is  always  found  healthy.  There  is  no  malady 
peculiar  to  thefe  di Uriels,  and  thofe  of  our  climate  feldom  there  prevail. 
-  The  temperature  of  the  low  country  is  different  from  what  is  any  where  elfe 
found  in  the  fame  latitudes.  Having  on  one  fide  the  South  Sea,  and  on  the 
other  the  great  ridge  of  the  Andes  or  Coi'deleras,  through  its  whole  length,  the 
joint  effects  of  the  ocean  and  the  mountains  moderate  the  equinoctial  heat  in  a 
manner  equally  agreeable  and  furprifing.  "With  a  fky  for  the  moll  part  cloudy, 
•which  fhields  the  inhabitants  from  the  rays  of  the  vertical  fun,  it  never  rains  in 
lower  Peru  ;  but  every  night  a  foft  benign  dew  broods  upon  the  earth,  and  re- 
frefhes  the  grafs  and  plants,  fo  as  to  produce  in  fome  parts  the  greateft  fertility. 
The  want  of  rain,  however,  in  many  places  is  ftnfibly  ftlt;  though  in  others  it 
is  lupplied  by  the  vaft  number  of  ltreams,  to  which  the  frequent  rains  and 
the  daily  melting  of  fnow  on  the  mountains  give  rife.  But,  along  the  coafr,  the 
fields  are  in  general  fandy  and  barren  ;  and  none  can  be  ftiled  truly  fertile,  except 

*   Voyage  de  Condnniitie. 
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fuch  as  are  watered  by  the  rivers  and  ftreams,  or  the  artificial  canals  dug  from 
them. 

Natural  philofophy  has  exerted  its  utmoft  efforts  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  a 
phaznomenon  lb  extraordinary  as  the  want  of  rain  in  Lower  Peru.  May  it  not 
be  attributed  to  the  fouth-wcft  wind,  which  prevails  the  greateft  part  of  the  year, 
and  to  the  prodigious  height  of  the  mountains,  whofe  iummits  are  covered  with 
eternal  fnow  ?— The  country  fituated  between  both,  being  continually  cooled  on 
one  fide  and  heated  on  the  other,  maintains  id  equal  a  temperature,  that  the  va- 
pours which  rife  can  never  be  condenfed  lb  far  as  to  be  refolved  into  water.  Hence 
the  houfes,  though  only  built  of  crude  brick,  or  of  earth  mixed  with  a  little  grafs, 
are  of  eternal  duration.  Their  covering  is  nothing  but  a  ample  matting,  placed 
horizontally,  with  a  layer  of  afhes  an  inch  thick  above,  to  abibrb  the  moifture 
of  the  fog. 

The  fame  caufes  that  hinder  it  from  raining  in  the  flat  country,  undoubtedly 
alio  prevent  ftorms.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  as  have  never  vifited  the 
mountains  are  perfect  ftrangers  to  thunder  and  lightning.  Their  terror  is  equal 
to  their  aftonifliment,  when,  in  other  countries,  they  firft  are  witnefs  to  lb  aftonifh- 
ing  a  fpectacle.  But  they  have  a  phenomenon  much  more  dangerous  and  dread- 
ful ;  and  which,  in  its  confequences,  leaves  much  deeper  imprcffions  in  the  ima- 
gination of  man,  than  thunder  and  all  the  ravages  that  accompany  it.  Earth- 
quakes, which  in  moll  countries  are  fo  rare  that  whole  ages  pals  without  a  fingle 
inftance,  are  fo  common  in  Lower  Peru,  that  the  inhabitants  have  contracted  a 
habit  of  reckoning  them  as  a  feries  of  dates ;  and  they  are  fo  much  the  more  me- 
morable, as  their  frequent  return  does  not  diminifh  their  violence.  There  are  few 
places  on  this  extenfive  coaft,  which  do  not  prefent  fome  dreadful  monument  of 
thofe  horrible  convulfionsof  the  earth. 

This  phenomenon,  which  is  ever  irregular  in  its  fudden  returns,  is  announced, 
however,  by  very  perceptible  and  alarming  fymptoms.  When  the  fhock  is  con- 
fiderable,  it  is  preceded  by  a  murmur  in  the  air,  the  noife  of  which  is  like  that  of 
heavy  rain,  falling  from  a  cloud  that  fuddenly  burfls  and  difcharges  its  waters. 
This  noife  feems  to  be  the  effect  of  a  vibration  of  the  air,  which  is  agitated  in 
different  directions.  The  birds  are  then  obierved  to  dart  in  their  flight :  their  tail 
and  their  wings  no- longer  ferve  them,  as  oars  and  helm,  to  fail  in  the  fluid  of  the 
ikies  ;  they  dafli  themfelves  in  pieces  againft  the  walls,  the  trees,  and  the  rocks. 
Whether  it  is  the  vertigo  of  nature  that  dizzies  and  confufes  them,  or  the  noxi- 
ous vapours  that  deprive  them  of  ftrength  and  fkill  to  command  their  motions, 
we  fhall  leave  to  be  determined  by  the  philofophers  of  ultimate  caufes. 

To  this  tumult  in  the  air  is  added  the  rumbling  of  the  earth,  whofe  cavities 
and  deep  receffes  re  echo  each  other's  noifes.  The  dogs  anfwer  thele  previous 
tokens  of  a  general  diforder  of  nature,  by  howling  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
The  cattle  flop  ;  and,  by  a  natural  inftinct,  fpread  out  their  legs,  that  they  may  not 
fall.  On  thefe  inr::catKins,  the  inhabitants  inftantly  leave  their  houfes,  with 
terror  imf  refled  on  their  co'.  uenances,  and  leek  in  the  great  fquares,  or  in  the 
fields,  an  afylum  frc.n  the  lull  of  their  roofs.  The  cries  of  children,  the  la- 
21.  5  I  mentations 
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mentations  of  women,  the  fudden  darknefs  of  an  unexpected  night  * — every 
thing,  in  a  word,  confpires  to  aggravate  the  too  real  evils  of  a  dire  calamity  by 
the  excruciating  tortures  of  imagination,  which,  diftreffed  and  confounded,  lofes 
in  the  contemplation  of  this  diforder,  the  thought  and  courage  neceffary  to  pro- 
vide againft  it. 

Another  Angularity  merits  attention.  All  along  the  coaft  of  Peru,  a  current 
fets  flrono-ly  to  the  north  :  further  out  to  fea,  it  runs  with  equal  rapidity  to  the 
fouth.  This  current  probably  moves  eddywife :  having  run  as  far  as  its  moving 
caufe  impels  it,  it  naturally  paffes  back  again  where  it  has  lead  refiftance.  The 
ignorance  of  this  double  current,  made  the  navigation  of  the  South  Sea  origi- 
nally very  uncertain  and  fatiguing  •,  but  as  it  is  now  perfectly  known,  thecourfc 
for  thofe  who  pafs  from  Chili  to  Peru  is,  to  keep  in  towards  the  fhore  in  their 
paflage  to  Callao,  and  in  their  return  to  ftand  out  a  great  many  leagues  to  fear 
and  to  take  the  lbuthern  current  homewards.  The  fame  method,  but  reverftd, 
is  obferved  in  the  voyages  between  Panama,  the  other  northern  countries,  and 
the  ports  of  Peru. 

The  productions  of  Peru  for  exportation  may  be  reduced  to  five  articles :  gold 
and  filver,  quickfilver,  Vigonia  wool,  Jefuits  bark,  Agi  or  Cayenne  pepper. 

Of  the  nature  of  mines,  and  the  different  ways  of  procuring  and  refining  the 
precious  metals,  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  defcription  of  New  Spain. 
The  mines  of  gold  in  Peru  are  almoft  all  in  the  northern  part,  not  very  remote 
from  Lima  •,  thofe  of  filver,  almoft  wholly  in  the  fouthern.  At  firft  the  gold 
mines  tempted  the  avarice  of  the  greater  number  of  adventurers ;  but  fatal  ex- 
perience foon  difcouraged  thofe,  whom  paffion  had  not  blinded.  They  clearly 
law,  that,  for  fome  enormous  fortunes  raifed  of  a  fudden,  great  numbers  who 
pofTeffed  moderate  ones  were  totally  ruined.  The  gold  mines  funk  into  fuch  dis- 
credit, that,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  abandoned,  the  government 
was  obliged  to. take  the  twentieth  part  of  their  produce,  inftead  of  the  fifth, 
which  it  at  firft  received. 

The  mines  of  filver  were  more  common,  more  equal,  and  more  rich,  and 
therefore  were  worked  to  more  advantage.  Of  thefe  the  moft  famous  is  that  of 
Potofi,  which  was  difcovered  in  1545.  An  Indian,  called  Hualpa,  purfuing 
fome  wild  animals  up  the  mountain  of  that  name,  and  coming  to  a  fteep  place, 
laid  hold  of  a  fhrub  to  affift  his  afcent.  That,  yielding  to  his  weight,  came  up 
by  the  roots,  and  difcovered  a  mafs  of  filver.  At  the  fame  time  he  obferved 
lumps  of  this  metal  adhering  to  the  roots  of  the  plant.  With  thefe  firft 
fruits  of  his  difcovery  Hualpa  haftened  home,  kparuted  the  filver  from  the 
foreign  iubftances,  and  made  ufe  of  it  •,  repairing  occafionally,  when  his 
ftock  was  exhaufted,  to  his  perpetual  treafury.  The  change  that  had  hap- 
pened in  his  circumfiances  \^as  remarked  by  his  countryman  Guanca,  to 
whom  he  avowed  the  fecret.  The  two  friends  could  not  keep  their  own 
counftl,  and  enjoy  their  good  fortune.  They  quarrelled  ;  and  the  indifcreet  con- 
fident difcovered  the  whole  to  his  mafkr  Villarod,  a  Spaniard  that  was  fettled  in 
the  neighbouihood.     On  this  the  mine  became  known,  was  worked  with  im- 

*  Ulloa,  vol.  vii.  c.  7. 
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menfe  advantage,  and  a  great  many  others  fcarce  lefs  rich,  were  found  in  the 
fame  movintain. 

The  fame  of  thefe  important  difcoveries  drew  people  from  all  parts  to  Potofi, 
and  a  town  was  foon  built  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  containing  fixty 
thoufand  Indians  and  ten  thoufand  Spaniards.  Though  the  adjacent  country  is 
remarkably  barren,  producing  neither  grain,  fruits,  herbs,  or  other  efculents, 
the  town  is  amply  fupplied,  both  with  the  neceffaries  and  the  luxuries  of  life. 
Some  provinces  fend  thither  the  beft  of  their  grain  and  fruits  ;  others  their  cat- 
tle and  manufactures  •,  and  thofe  who  trade  in  European  goods  refort  to  Potofi, 
as  to  a  market  where  there  is  a  great  demand,  and  no  want  of  filver  to  give  in  ex- 
change for  them*.  Induftry,  which  every  where  follows  the  current  of  money, 
could  notfearchfor  it  with  lb  much  fuccefs  as  at  this  fource. 

In  purifying  gold  and  filver,  as  already  obferved,  the  Spaniards  make  ufe  of 
mercury.  The  demand  for  this  mineral  in  Peru  is  great,  and  is  amply  fupplied 
by  the  mine  of  Guanca  Velica,  which  was  difcovered  in  1564.  This  mine, 
which  is  not  found  to  diminifh,  is  dug  in  a  prodigious  large  mountain,  fixty 
leagues  from  Lima.  In  its  profound  abyfs  are  feen  ftreets,  fquares,  and  a  chapel, 
where  the  myfteries  of  religion,  on  all  feftivals,  are  celebrated.  Millions  of 
flambeaux  are  continually  kept  to  enlighten  it.  The  earth,  which  contains  the 
quickfilvcr,  is  of  a  whkilh  red,  like  burnt  brick.  It  is  pounded  and  put  into  an 
earthen  kiln,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a  vault  like  an  oven,  fomewhat  of  a 
fpherical  form,  extended  an  on  iron  grate  covered  with  earth,  under  which 
a  gentle  heat  is  kept  up  with  the  herb  icho,  which  is  fitter  for  this  procefs 
than  any  other  combufiible  matter,  and  the  cutting  of  which,  on  that  account,  is 
prohibited  for  twenty  leagues  round  the  mine.  The  heat,  which  penetrates  this 
earth,  makes  the  pounded  mineral  fo  hot,  that  the  quickfilver  iffues  out  of  it  vo- 
latilifed  in  fmoke.  But  as  the  upper  part  of  the  kiln  is  clofely  flopped,  the 
fmoke  finds  no  vent  but  by  a  fmall  hole,  which  has  a  communication  with  a  feries 
of  little  round  earthen  veffels,  or  retorts,  the  necks  of  which  are  inferted  into  each 
other.  There  the  fmoke  circulates,  and  condenfes  by  means  of  a  little  water  a: 
the  bottom  of  each  vefiel,  into  which  the  quickfilver  falls  in  a  pure  heavy 
liquid. 

Private  people  work  this  mine  at  their  own  expence,  and  of  courfe  might  be 
expected  to  reap  the  profits  arifing  from  it  on  paying  a  certain  duty.  But  the 
cafe  is  otherwife.  They  are  obliged  to  deliver  to  government,  at  a  ftated  price, 
all  the  mercury  they  extract: ;  and  as  foon  as  they  have  procured  the  quantity, 
which  the  demands  of  one  year  require,  the  work  is  fufpended.  Part  of  the 
mercury  is  fold  on  the  fpot,  and  the  reft  is  fent  to  the  royal  magazines  through- 
out ail  Peru,  whence  it  is  delivered  out  at  eighteen  pounds  feven  lhilling  and  fix- 
pence  per  hundred  weight,  the  fame  price  it  is  fold  for  in  Mexico.  This  regula- 
tion, from  which  the  crown  of  Spain  raifes  a  confiderable  revenue,  has  been  con- 

*  Voyage  de  Uiloa,  lib.  vii.  c.  13.  The  produce  of  the  mines  is  fomewhat  dimini:hed,  but 
fiill  very  confidsrable.  Before  the  year  163S,  they  are  faid  to  have  yielded  21,255,045  dollars 
per  annum.     Id.  ibid. 
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fidered  by  an  eminent  political  writer  *  in  the  fame  light  as  a  tax  upon  the  im- 
plements of  hufbandry  :— and  in  one  fenfe  it  may  be  regarded  as  fuch.  But  as 
it  is  obi'erved  f  that  the  paffion  of  fearching  for  the  precious  metals  is  fo  violent 
in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  as  to  overturn  all  fober  plans  of  induifry  ;  to  make  every 
other  bounty  of  nature  be  neglected,  and  to  bury  in  the  earth,  in  vifionary  projects, 
great  part  of  that  treafure  which  is  extracted  from  it,  any  regulation  which  tends 
to  reftrain  fuch  an  excefs  muft  be  confidered  as  truly  political ;  more  efpecially  if 
it  ccntribut.es  to  the  fupport  of  government. 

The  mine  of  Guanca  Velica  generally  affects  thofe  who  work  in  it  with  convul- 
fions.  This  and  the  other  mines  are  all  worked  by  the  natives.  Thcfe  unfortunate 
victims  of  an  infatiable  avarice  are  crowded  together,  and  plunged  naked  into 
thofe  abyffes,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  deep,  and  all  exceffively  cold.  Their 
fervice  is  only  for  fix  months  at  a  time-,  but  fuch  as  furvive  that  term,  which,  as 
formerly  obferved,  is  often  protracted  under  various  pretences,  having  loft  the 
fweetnefs  of  their  former  connections,  generally  fettle  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  mine,  and  become  fiaves  for  life.  The  effects  of  that  fervitude,  more 
deftructive  than  iword  or  ptftilence,  would  yet  be  more  fatal  were  it  not  for  the 
ufe  of  coca.  The  coca  is  afhrub,  which  hardly  ever  rifes  higher  than  from  three 
to  four  feet.  Its  fruit  is  depofited  in  bunches ;  and  is  red  when  it  begins  to 
ripen,  and  black  when  it  has  attained  its  maturity.  Its  leaf,  which  is  foft,  and 
of  a  pale  green,  relembiing  that  of  the  myrtle,  is  the  delight  of  the  Peruvians. 
They  chew  it,  after  having  mixed  it  with  a  white  earth,  which  they  call  mambis'. 
Its  qualities  feem  to  be  of  the  opiate  kind,  and  to  have  fome  fimilitude  to  thole 
of  tobacco,  for  it  produces  a  kind  of  ftupid  compofure.  It  is  an  antidote  a- 
gainfr  poifons  and  poifonous  effluvia,  and  makes  thofe  who  ufe  it  fubfift  a  long 
time  without  food.  If  the  unhappy  wretches,  who  are  buried  in  the  mines,  are 
in  wqrit  of  it,  they  ceafe  working,  and  no  means  whatfoever  can  compel  them 
to  refume  their  labour,  nor  would  they  bt  able  without  it  to  continue  their  exer- 
tions Their  oppreffors  therefore  furnifh  them  with  as  much  as  they  require, 
fubftracting  the  price  of  it  from  their  daily  wages.  It  is  produced  in  great  quan- 
tities in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Peru,  where  it  is  cultivated  by  the  Indians,  but 
that  growing  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuzco  is  accounted  die  beft  j\ 

Vigonia  wool,  one  of  the  moft  valuable  commodities  of  Peru,  is  fhorn  from  a 
fpecies  of  animals  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  in  other  relpects  beneficial  to  man  j 
namely,  the  Llama,  the  Pacos,  the  Guanaco,  and  Vicuna. 

The  llama  is  about  four  feet  high,  and  five  in  length,  of  which  its  neck  alone 
takes  up  one  half.  Its  head,  relembiing  that  of  the  camel,  is  well  made,  with  large 
eyes,  a  long  Ir.out,  and  thick  lips.  Its  mouth  has  no  incifors  in  the  upper  jaw. 
Its  tret  are  cloven  like  thofe  of  the  ox,  but  furnifhed  with  a  fpur  behind,  which 
enr.bles  it  to  fallen  itfclf  in  the  fides  of  fteep  places,  where  it  delights  to  climb. 
The  wool  is  fhorton  its  back,  but  long  on  its  fides.  The  llamas  were  employed 
by  the   ancient  Peruvians  as  beads  of  burden,  and  they  are  ftill  ufed  as  fuch  by 

*   Raynal.  -J-  See  book  ii.  r.  ;.  of  this  work,   ard  Robertfon,  h.  \i.i. 

I  Ulloa,  lib.  vi.  c.  3.     This  coca  is  exactly  the  fame  with  the  betel  of  the  Eaft  lnd  es.     Id.  ibid. 
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the  modern  natives  of  the  country.  The  carry  about  an  hundred  weight,  and  CHAP.  HI. 
move  with  a  flow  but  firm  pace,  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  leagues  a  day,  in  roads  (~"  v*—-> 
that  are  impracticable  to  other  animals  •,  defending  through  gullies,  and  climb- 
ing up  rocks,  where  men  cannot  follow  them.  After  four  or  five  days  journey, 
they-  reft  of  their  own  accord  for  twenty-four  hours.  Nature  feems  to  have 
.  formed  them  for  the  people  of  the  climate  where  they  are  produced,  mild  and 
phlegmatic,  moderate  and  prudent,,  like  the  Peruvians.  When  they  ftop,  they 
bend  their  knees  and  incline  their  body  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  difcompofe 
their  burden.  As  foon  as  they  hear  their  driver  whittle,  they  rife  with  the 
fame  care,  and  proceed  on  their  journey.  They  browfe  on  the  grafs  they  find  in 
their  way,  and  chew  the  cud  at  night ;  even  when  afleep,  reclining  on  their 
breaft,  with  their  feet  doubled  under  their  belly.  They  are  neither  difpirited 
by  falling  nor  drudgery,  while  they  have  any  ftrength  remaining  ;  but,  when 
they  are  totally  exhaufted,  or  fall  under  their  burden,  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to 
harrafs  or  beat  them.  They  will  continue  obftinate  •,  ftriking  their  heads  againfl 
the  ground,  nft  on  one  fide  then  on  the  other,  till  they  kill  themfelves.  They 
never  defend  themfelves  either  with  their  feet  or  teeth  ;  but,  in  the  height  of 
their  indignation,  content  themfelves  with  fpitting  in  the  face  of  thole  who  in- 
fill t  them. 

The  pacos  is  to  the  llama  what  the  afs  is  to  the  horfe,  a  fubordinate  fpecies, 
fmaller  in  fize,  with  fhort  legs,  and  a  flat  fnout,  but  of  the  fame  difpofition,  the 
fame  peculiarities,  and  the  fame  conftitution  ;  formed,  like  the  llama,  to  carry 
burdens,  but  more  obftinate  in  its  caprices,  perhaps  becaufe  it  is  weaker.  Thefe 
animals  are  fo  much  the  more  ufeful  to  man,  as  their  fervice  cofts  him  nothing 
Their  thick  coat  fupplies  the  place  of  a  pack-faddle  ;  the  little  grafs,  which  they 
find  along  the  road,  fuffices  for  their  food,  and  furnifhes  them  with  a  plentiful 
and  frefh  faliva,  which  exempts  them  from  the  neceffity  of  drinking. 

The  guanaco  is  a  wild  fpecies  of  the  llama,  ftronger,  more  fprightly,  and  more 
nimble  than  the  domeftic  llamas ;  running  like  the  flag,  and  climbing  like  the 
wild  goat,  covered  with  fhort  wool,  and  of  a  fawn-colour.  Though  free,  they 
like  to  collect  in  herds,  fometimes  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred.  If 
they  fee  a  man,  they  at  firft  furvey  him,  with  a  look  of  greater  aftonifhment 
than  curiofity,  then  muffing  up  the  air,  and  neighing,  all  run  together  to  the 
fummit  of  the  mountain.  Thefe  animals  feek  the  cold,  travel  on  the  ice,  and 
fojourn  within  the  regions  of  fnow,  dreading  the  heat  of  the  low  lands.  They 
are  found  vigorous,  and  in  vaft  numbers  on  the  Sierras,  which  are  of  the  fame 
height  with  the  Cordeleras  ;  but  they  are  both  fmall  and  fcarce  in  the  heaths  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  "When  they  are  hunted  for  their  fleece,  if  they  gain 
the  rocks,  neither  men  nor  dogs  can  keep  fight  of  them. 

The  Vicuna,  a  fpecies  of  wild  pacos,  is  ftill  fonder  of  the  fummits  of  the 
mountains,  of  the  fnow,  and  of  the  ice.  Their  wool  is  longer,  thicker  fet,  and 
much  finer,  than  that  of  the  guanaco.  Its  colour  refemblcs  that  of  dried  rofes, 
and  is  fo  fixed  by  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  altered  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  are 
employed  in  working  it,  and  never  changes  by  any  accidents  of  weather,  which 
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BOOK  IT.  renders  it  of  great  value.  It  is  almoft  as  delicate  as  filk  *.  The  vicunas  are  fo 
*— -~v— -J  timid,  that  their  fear  itfelf  makes  them  an  eafy  prey  to  the  hunter.  A  com- 
pany of  men  furround  them,  and  drive  thtm  into  narrow  defiles,  at  the 
end  of  which  are  fulpended  pieces  of  cloth,  or  linen  rags,  on  cords,  railed 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground.  Thefe  rags  being  agitated  by  the  wind, 
ftrike  fuch  terror  into  the  vicunas,  that  they  ftand  crowded,  and  fqueezed  one 
againft  another,  luffering  themfelves  to  be  killed  rather  than  fly  ;  but  if  there 
happens  to  be  among  them  a  guanaco,  which,  being  more  adventurous,  leaps 
over  the  cords,  they  follow  it  and  elcape. 

All  thefe  animals  belong  lb  peculiarly  to  South  America,  and  efpeciully  to 
the  higheft  Cordeleras,  that  they  are  never  feen  on  the  fide  of  Mexico,  where 
the  height  of  thefe  mountains  is  confiderably  dimimfhed.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  propagate  the  breed  in  hurope,  but  without  fuccefs.  The  Spaniards, 
without  reflecting,  that  thefe  animals,  even  in  Peru  itlelf,  fought  the  coldeft  pares, 
tranfported  them  to  the  burning  plains  of  Andalufia.  They  might  poffibly  have 
fucceeded  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees  f.  7  he  fiefh  of  the  llamas, 
when  they  are  young,  is  good  eating.  "I  he  fkin  of  the  old  ones  ferves  the  In- 
dians for  fhoes,  and  the  Spaniards  for  harneis.  The  guanacos  alio  might  be 
eaten  ;  but  the  vicunas  are  only  fought  after  lor  their  fleece,  and  for  the  bezoar 
that  they  produce. 

The  wool  of  the  llamas,  pacos,  guanacos,  and  vicunas,  was  in  general  ufe- 
fully  cmplo)ed  by  the  Peruvians  before  the  conqueft.  The  inhabitants  of  Cuzco 
made  tapeftry  of  it  for  the  ufe  of  the  court,  in  which  flowers,  birds,  and  trees 
were  pretty  well  imitated.  It  ferved  alio  to  make  mantles  which  were  worn  over 
a  fhirc  of  cotton.  After  the  conqueft,  all  the  natives  were  obliged  to  wear 
cloaths.  As  the  oppreilion  under  which  they  groaned  did  not  allow  them  to  exer- 
cife  their  former  induftry,  they  contented  themfelves  with  the  coarfer  cloaths  of 
Europe,  for  which  they  were  made  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price.  When  the  gold 
and  filver,  which  had  efcaped  the  rapacity  of  the  conquerors,  were  exhaufted,  and 
the  government  a  little  more  fettled,  they  attempted  to  eftablifh  their  national 
manufactures,  and  with  fuccefs  ;  but  thefe  were  fome  time  after  prohibited, 
on  account  of  the  deficiency  which  they  occafioned  in  the  exports  of  the 
mother-country.  The  impoflibility,  however,  which  the  Peruvians  found  of 
purchafing  foreign  fluffs,  and  paying  their  taxes,  occafioned  permiffion  to 
be  given  at  the  end  of  ten  years  for  their  re-eftablifhment.  They  have 
not  fince  been  difcontinued,  and  have  been  brought  to  as  gieat  a  degree  of 
perfection  as  it  is  poflible  under  a  continual  tyranny.  With  the  wool  of  the 
vicuna,  the  Peruvians  make  at  Cuzco,  and  in  its  territory,  ftockings,  handker- 
chiefs, and  fcarfs.  The  fame  wool,  mixed  with  that  of  the  lheep,  introduced 
from  Europe,  but  which  has  exceeding  degenerated,  ferves  alfo  for  carpets, 
which  are  admirable,  and  makes  tolerably  fine  cloth;  and  fleeces  of  an  inferior 

*  P  oba!  Iy  the  famous  (h^p  of  Cachemir,  of  whofe  wool  they  make  the  little  while  cloths, 
fo  mu.h  valued  in  India,  nay  be  of  this  fre-ie?.  Ei/rrp  Stt.'Jlmer.  par.  11.  c.  9.  To  this  conjec- 
ture ano  her  may  le  addtd  that  i<igoma  is  probably  a  corruption  of  vicuna  wool. 

f  Baft'oB,  Hift.  Nat.    Ray  rial,   Hill.  Phjlof.  et  Politiq. 
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quality,  as  well  as  what  are  fhorn  from  the  llama,  guanaco,  and  pacos,  are  em-    CHAP.  III. 
ployed  in  ferges,  druggets,  and  all  kinds  of  coarler  Huffs.     Thefe  manufactures    ^-""""Y"— -J 
would  have  been  multiplied,  notwithstanding  the  opprefllons  under  which  the  peo- 
ple labour,  if  the  ipirit  of  deftruction  had  not  fallen  upon  animals  as  well  as  upon 
men.     The  vicuna,  in  particular,  has  been  hunted  down,  and  its  valuable  wool 
exported  annually,  both  to  New  and  Old  Spain,  to  a  very  confiderable  amount. 

The  next  great  article  of  exportation,  no  lefs  peculiar  to  South  America,  is 
Jefuits  bark  ;  fo  well  known  in  medicine,  as  a  fpecific  in  intermitting  dilbrders, 
and  an  antidote  againft  mortification,  befides  many  other  valuable  purpofes  which 
experience  daily  finds  it  to  anfwer.  The  tree  that  bears  it  is  about  the  common 
fize  of  a  cherry-tree:  its  leaves  are  long  and  indented  ;  and  it  bears  a  long 
reddifh  flower,  from  which  arifes  a  fort  of  huflc  that  envelopes  a  flat  white  ker- 
nel, not  unlike  an  almond.  This  tree  grows  principally  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Peru,  and  is  found  in  the  greateft  plenty  and  perfection  in  the  province  of 
Quito.  M.  Condamine  informs  us,  that  it  grows  on  the  hither  fide  of  the  Andes, 
■  novvife  inferior  to  the  Peruvian  in  quantity  or  goodnefs.  The  belt  is  produced 
on  the  high  and  rocky  grounds,  as  appears  to  be  the  cafe  with  molt  medicinT 
plants,  whole  juices  are  more  powerful  and  efficacious  when  elaborated  in  fuch- 
fituauons. 

This  bark  was  firft  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Jefuits,  whence  it  had  its 
name  of  Jefuits  Bark,  its  medicinal  virtue  is  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  by 
the  following  accident.  An  Indian  lingering  under  an  intermitting  fever,  beinor 
parched  with  thirft,  happened  to  drink  of  the  water  of  a  lake  into  which  fome  of 
the  trees  had  fallen,  and  was  cured  as  if  by  miracle.  The  Jefuits,  with  their 
vfual  fagacity,  took  advantage  of  this  circumftance  :  they  made  experiments 
with  the  bark  ;  found  it  to  anlwer,  and  preferved  it  for  fome  time  as  a  fecret,  in 
order  to  increafe  the  wealth  and  confequence  of  their  fraternity.  At  length  Juan 
de  Vega,  phyfician  to  one  or  the  viceroys  of  Peru,  who  had  proved  its  falutary 
effects,  eftablifhed  it  in  Spain  as  an  article  of  commerce,  in  1640,  at  the 
enormous  price  of  an  hundred  pefos  a  pound  The  price  is  now  compara- 
tively inconfiderable  ;  but  as  die  c onfumprion  or  it  is  greater,  the  bark  ftill  forms 
a  very  valuable  article  in  the  trade  of  Spanilh  America. 

Agi,  or  Cayenne  peppe,,  is  alio  a  confiderable  article  in  the  trade  of  Peru.  It 
is  produo  d  in  the  greatef  quantity  in  the  vale  of  Arica,  whence  it  is  exported  to 
the  annual  amount  of  fi>  :  undred  thouland  pefos*.  The  diftrict  that  produces 
this  pepper  in  fuch  abun  tnee  Is  but  fmall,  and  naturally  barren.  It  owes  its  fer- 
tility in  pepper  as  weii  fri  ram  to  a  very  extraordinary  manure,  brought  from 
an  ifland  on  the  coaft,  nameci  lquiqua.  This  is  a  fort  of  yeiiowifh  fubftance  of 
a  foetid  fmeli,  and  is  gen  rally  luppoied  to  be  the  dung  of  lea  fowls,  vaft  numbers 
of  which  are  continual. v  feen  on  that  and  the  adj  icent  illands.  But  whether  we 
confider  it  as  the  dung  of  thefe  fowls,  or  a  particular  fpecies  of  earth,  it  is  almoft 
equally  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  final!  ifland  of  lquiqua,  not  above  two  miles 

*  Ulloa,  lib.  vii.  c.  12° 
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BOOK  IF.  in  circumference,  can  furnifh  fuch  immenfe  quantities •,  and  after  fupplying  the 
v-~"^~,,-/  diftant  parts  during  two  centuries,  with  upwards  of  twelve  fhip-loads  annually, 
befides  a  much  greater  quantity,  for  the  uie  of  the  neighbourhood,  fhould  con- 
tinue apparently  undiminiflval  in  height  or  otherwife.  Thefe,  however,  are  in- 
quires that  do  not  properly  belong  to  this  work,  and  require  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumftances  relative  to  their  object,  than  can  be  gathered 
from  travellers. 

This  manure,  which  was  known,  as  formerly  obferved,  to  the  ancient  Peruvians, 
is  made  uie  of  by  the  Spaniards  in  other  cultures  befides  that  of  pepper,  feveral  of 
which,  introduced  from  Europe,  have  been  carried  to  a  confider^ble  degree  of 
perfection.  The  vine  thrives  fufficiently  on  the  fandy  coafls  of  Peru,  at  lea, 
Pifca,  Nafca,  Moquequa,  and  Truxillo,  to  furnifh  the  colony  with  wine  and 
brandy  adequate  to  its  wants.  Olives  thrive  ft  ill  better,  and  yield  abundance  of 
oil,  which  is  greatly  fuperior  to  that  of  the  mother- country.  1'he  fugar-cane 
iucceeds  fo  well,  that  none  of  any  other  growth  can  be  compared  to  thefe  pro- 
duced, though  in  no  great  quantity,  on  this  coaft,  where  it  never  rains.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  cultivated  in  the  inland  country,  but  not  with  remarkable  fuccefs. 
The  natives,  as  formerly,  live  chiefly  upon  maize. 

According  to  the  order  hitherto  purfued,  we  fhould  now  proceed  to  an  ac- 
count of  Peru,  and  of  all  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  South  America,  as  di- 
vided into  audiences,  and  of  thefe,  as  again  fubdivided  into  provinces  or 
diftricts ;  but  the  vaft  extent  of  the  countries  fubject  to  the  crown  of  Spain 
m  this  fection  of  the  American  continent,  makes  a  new  method  necelTary. 
In  order  to  preferve  the  unity  of  the  fubject,  which  would  otherwife  be  broken 
into  an  infinitude  of  minute  parts,  wefhall  attempt  a  moral  and  commercial  fur- 
vey,  inftead  of  a  geographical  defcription  ;  a  picture,  rather  than  a  chart.  We 
ihall  endeavour  to  place  the  chief  objects  in  a  confpicuous  point  of  view,  and 
throw  the  reft  into  made.  Towns  and  provinces  remote  in  fituation,  but  con- 
nected by  commerce,  by  an  union  or  oppofition  of  interefts,  will  therefore  often 
follow  in  fucceffion,  that  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  diflinct  judgment 
of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  whole  Spanifh  empire  to  the  fouth  of  the  ifthmus 
of  Panama,  in  place  of  poflefling  only  a  vague  idea  of  its  feparate,  involved,  and 
widely  fpreading  branches. 

In  proceeding  towards  the  low  country  from  Potofi,  which  we  have  feen 
rifing  out  of  the  defart,  as  if  by  magical  incantation,  at  the  waving  of  the  po- 
tent rod  of  the  god  Mammon,  the  firft  object  that  claims  our  attention  is  Cuzco, 
the  anc'n.nt  capital  of  Peru,  and  the  feat  of  the  Incas.  It  ftands  as  formerly 
on  a  very  irregular  ground  on  the  fides  of  the  mountains,  there  being  no  fituation 
more  convenient  near  it,  and  is  ftill  a  confiderable  city.  The  number  of  its 
inhabitants  are  not  mentioned  by  Ulloa,  but  Correal  and  Laet  make  them 
amount  to  between  three  and  four  thoufand  Spaniards,  and  twelve  thoufand 
Indians.  *.    The  natives  who,  in  general  have  thegreateft  averfion  againft  living 

•  Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XIII. 
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in  cities,  becaufe  inhabited  by  their  opprefibrs,  ftill  voluntarily  chufe  to  refide  at  P^^J"; 
Cuzco  :  they  love  to  behold  that  venerable  place,  from  which  thole  holy  laws  _ "~' 
originated  that  rendered  their  anceftors  fo  happy.  The  remembrance  of  thefe  in- 
fpires  them  with  an  elevation  of  foul ;  hence  they  are  found  to  be  more  in- 
genious on  this  celebrated  fpot,  than  in  any  other  part  of  their  ancient  empire. 
Befides  the  woollen  manufactures  already  mentioned,  they  have  alfo  fome  of 
cotton,  and  work  largely  in  leather  in  all  its  branches,  but  particularly  in  painting  ; 
and  gilding?it  for  ornamentin  grooms.  Other  artifls  are  employed  in  making 
with  wood  or  ivory  pieces  of  inlaid  work  and  fculpture,  and  in  delineating  figures 
on  the  marble  that  is  found  at  Cucuca,  or  on  linen  imported  from  Europe.  The 
drawing  of  thefe  is  not  bad,  but  the  colours  are  neither  exact  nor  permanent.  If  the 
Indians,  who  inventnothing,  butareexcellent  imitators,  had  able  mafters,  and  pro- 
per models,  they  would  make  at  lead  good  copy ifts.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  lafl 
century,  the  works  of  a  Peruvian  painter,  named  Michael  de  St.  James,  were 
carried  to  Rome,  and  the  connoiiTeurs  diicovered  marks  of  genius  in  them. 
The  city  of  Cuzco  is  well  built.  Moft  of  the  houfes  are  of  ftone,  happily  con- 
trived, and  covered  with  tiles,  whofe  lively  red  gives  them  an  elegant  appear- 
ance. The  apartments  are  ipacious,  and  finely  decorated  •,  the  mouldings  of 
all  the  doors  are  gilt ;  the  other  ornaments  are  no  Jefs  rich,  and  the  furni- 
ture correfponds  with  that  magnificence,  both  in  elegance  and  fumptuouf- 
nefs  *. 

On  a  hill  to  the  north  of  Cuzco,  are  the  ruins  of  a  famous  fort  built  by  the 
Incas  for  their  defence.  From  thofe  ruins  it  appears,  that  the  defign  of  the 
Incas  was  to  enclofe  the  whole  mountain  with  a  prodigious  wall,  of  fuch  con- 
ftruction  as  to  render  the  afcent  of  it  impracticable  to  an  army,  in  order  to 
prevent  all  approach  to  the  city.  This  wall  was  entirely  of  freeftone,  and 
ftrongly  built,  like  all  the  other  works  of  the  Incas,  but  ftill  more  remarkable 
for  its  dimenfions,  and  the  largenefs  of  the  ftones,  which  are  of  different  mag- 
nitudes and  figures.  Thofe  compofing  the  principal  parts  of  the  work  are  of 
fuch  prodigious  fize,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  was  pofiible  for  the 
ftrength  of  man,  unaffifted  by  machines,  to  have  brought  them  thither  from  the 
quarries.  The  interfaces  formed  by  the  irregularities  of  thefe  enormous  mafies 
are  filled  with  fmaller,  and  fo  clofely  joined  as  not  to  be  perceived  without  a 
very  narrow  inflection  f.  Some  leagues  to  the  north  of  this  fortrefs  lies  the 
valley  of  Yucay,  where  the  Incas  and  great  men  of  the  empire  had  formerly 
their  country-houfes.  The  greater  part  of  that  delicious  retreat,  which  ftill  pre- 
ferves  its  reputation,  belongs  to  the  bifhop  of  Cuzco ;  and  the  reft  is  poflefled 
by  the  principal  citizens,  who  think  there  is  fomething  deficient  in  their  fyftem 
of  happinefs  till  they  can  purchafe  a  piece  of  ground  there.  The  fick  ufually 
repair  thither  in  fearch  of  health,  and  it  rarely  happens  but  they  find  it  J. 


*  Ulloa,  lib.  vij.  c.  12. 
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BOOK  II.  Abcuthalf  way  between  Cuzco  and  Lima,  ftands  die  city  of  Guamagna, 
v— -""V— — '  founded  for  the  convenient:/  of  carrying  on  trade  between  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  capital  of  Peru.  It  is  fituated  on  the  declivities  of  fome  mountains  of 
a  moderate  height,  which,  extending  fouthward,  indole  a  ipacious  plain  to  the 
eaftward  of  the  town.  This  plain  is  watered  by  a  fmall  river  defending  from 
the  neighbouring  mountains  -,  but  the  ground  on  which  the  city  ftands  being 
higher  than  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  ro  provide  them- 
felves  with  fountains.  In  the  center  of  the  town  live  at  leaft  twenty  no- 
ble families,  in  fpacious  houfes  of  a  confiderable  height,  built  partly  with 
ftone,  and  covered  with  tiles.  All  thefe  have  extenfive  gardens  and  orchards ; 
though  it  is  no  fmall  trouble  to  keep  them  in  order,  by  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of 
water.  The  large  Indian  fuburbs  round  this  city  add  greatly  to  its  extent ;  and 
the  houfes  there,  though  low,  being  chiefly  of  ftone,  and  roofed,  very  much 
augment  the  general  appearance  *. 

The  next  city  that  claims  our  attention  in  this  quarter  of  South  America 
is  Arequipa,  delightfully  fituated  in  the  valley  of  Quilca,  twenty  leagues  from 
the  fea,  and  near  a  hundred  fouth  of  Lima.  It  is  one  of  the  largeft  towns  in 
Peru.  The  houfes  are  handfomely  built  of  ftone,  and  vaulted.  Though  not 
all  of  an  equal  height,  they  are  generally  lofty,  commodious,  finely  decorated 
on  the  outfide,  and  neatly  furnifhed  within.  The  temperature  of  the  air  here 
is  fo  remarkably  mild,  that  there  is  never  an  excefs  either  of  heat  or  cold  :  hence 
the  furrounding  fiejds  are  perpetually  covered  with  verdure,  and  enamelled 
with  flowers  ;  and  the  inhabitants  in  confequence  of  this  perpetual  fpring,  are 
exempted  from  the  difeafes  which  flow  from  the  intemperature  of  the  feafons. 
What  farther  contributes  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  is  their  care  in  keep- 
ing the  ftreets  clean  by  means  of  canals  which  extends  to  a  river  near  the  city, 
by  which  all  the  filth  is  fwept  away.  But  thefe  pleafures  and  advantages  are 
allayed  by  the  dreadful  fhocks  of  earthquakes,  to  which,  in  common  with  all 
the  low  country  of  Peru,  Arequipa  is  fo  fubject,  that  it  has  been  three  times  laid 
in  ruins  by  thefe  terrible  convulfions  of  nature.  It  is  ftill,  however,  very  popu- 
lous, and  numbers  among  its  inhabitants,  many  noble  families ;  the  fertility  of 
the  foil  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  air  as  well  as  the  vicinity  of  the  port  of 
Aranta,  inducing  many  of  the  Spaniards  to  fettle  upon  this  fpot.  Aranta  is  only 
twenty  leagues  diftant  from  Arequipa,  communicates  with  it  by  means  of  the 
river  already  mentioned,  and  is  the  next  port  to  Callao,  in  point  of  excellence  of 
any  on  this  coaft  of  the  South  Sea  f. 

Callao  is  the  port  of  Lima,  at  about  five  miles  diftancc,  extending  along  the 
fea-coaft,  on  a  low  flat  point  of  land.  The  Spaniards  have  no  harbour  in  the 
South  Sea  worthy  to  be  compared  with  it  in  beauty,  conveniency,  or  fecurity. 
The  largeft  veflTels  may  lie  with  perfect  fafety  in  the  road  of  Callao,  the  water 
being  extremely  deep,  and  the  port  fhielded  from  the  winds  by  the  ifland  of  St- 
Lawrence,  which  alfo  breaks  the  furges  rolling  from  the  fouth  weft.     From  the 

*  UUoa,  lib.  vii.c.  iz.  +  Ulloa,  lib.  vii.  c.  iz.     Hift.  Gen.  de  Voyages,  torn.  XIII. 
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fea,  the  town  makes  a  tolerable  figure,  having  feveral  public  edifices,  churches,  CHAP,.  IIF. 
and  rr.dnafteries,  though  the  number  of  inhabitants  are  but  inconfiderable.  The 
Spaniards  have  expended  large  fums  in  giving  this  important  harbour  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  ftrength  that  art  could  beftow  ;  and  the  town  is  actually  confidered 
by  their  countrymen  as  little  lefs  than  impregnable,  though  in  fact  both  the 
garrifon  and  fortifications  are  very  trifling.  The  latter  confifted  of  an  inclofure 
flanked  by  ten  baftions  on  the  land  fide,  and  feveral  redans  and  plain  baftions  on 
the  edge  of  the  fea,  together  with  four  ftrong  batteries  to  command  the  port  and 
road  *  -,  but  thefe  being  demolifhed  by  the  laft  great  earthquake,  have  never  fince 
been  thoroughly  repaired,  the  money  appropriated  for  that  purpofe  by  the  court 
having  been  expended  in  other  works,  more  agreeable  to  the  defigns  of  thole  in- 
truded with  the  viceroyalty  of  this  part  of  the  Spanifh  empire. 

Lima,  the  feat  of  the  viceroy,  and  the  modern  capital  of  Peru,  is  fituated 
in  a  delicious  plain,  about  two  leagues  from  the  fea,  and  nearly  at  an 
equal  diftance  from  the  equator  and  the  fouthern  tropic,  fo  as  to  unite, 
as  it  were,  all  the  riches  and  delights  of  South  America.  The  profpect 
from  it  on  one  fide  extends  over  a  tranquil  ocean,  on  the  other  it  commands 
a  diftance  of  forty  leagues,  as  far  as  the  Cordeleras.  A  river  of  the  fame  name 
wafhes  the  walls  of  Lima ;  and,  when  not  fwelled  by  the  torrents  from  the 
mountains,  is  eafily  fordable.  But  as  at  other  times  it  is  equally  rapid 
and  deep,  an  elegant  and  fpacious  ftone  bridge  is  thrown  over  it,  having  at  one 
end  a  fuperb  gate,  the  architecture  of  which  has  been  much  admired.  This 
gate  forms  the  entrance  into  the  city,  and  leads  to  the  great  fquare,  which  is  very 
extenfive,  and  richly  ornamented.  In  the  centre  of  this  fquare  is  a  fountain, 
equally  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  grandeur ;  out  of  the  middle  of  which 
rifes  a  bronze  ftatue  of  Fame,  and  on  the  angles  are  four  fmall  bafons.  The 
water  is  ejected  through  the  trumpet  of  the  ftatue,  and  alio  through  the  mouths 
of  eight  lions  that  furround  it.  The  eaft  fide  of  the  fquare  is  filled  by  the 
cathedral  and  the  archiepifcopal  palace,  which  rife  above  all  the  buildings  in  the 
city.  The  front  of  the  palace,  its  columns,  pilafters,  and  principal  foundations, 
are  of  hewn  ftone.  The  cathedral,  which  refembles  that  of  Seville,  is  adorned  with 
a  magnificent  facade,  or  frontifpiece,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  grand  portal, 
fet  off  by  two  handfome  towers.  Round  the  whole  runs  a  fpacious  gallery,  with 
a  balluftrade  of  wood,  rcfembling  brafs  in  colour;  and  at  proper  diftances  are 
feveral  pyramids  which  greatly  augment  the  magnificence  of  the  ftructure.  On 
the  north  fide  of  the  fquare  is  the  viceroy's  palace,  in  which  are  the  feveral  courts 
of  juftice,  together  with  the  offices  of  the  revenue,  and  the  ftate  prifon.  This 
was  formerly  a  very  noble  building,  both  in  regard  to  its  fize  and  architecture, 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  being  thrown  down  by  the  dreadful  earthquake  that 
vifited  the  city  in  1687,  it  has  never  regained  its  former  ftatelinefs. 

The  form  of  Lima  is  triangular  •,  the  bafe,  or  longeft  fide,  extending  two 
miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river.     Its  greateft  breadth,  from  north  to  fomh, 

*  Voy.  de  Frezier. 
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BOOK  II.  is  about  a  mile.  It  is  furrounded  with  a  brick  wall,  and  flanked  by  thirty-four 
^— — v— ■— '  baftions,  but  without  platforms  or  embrafures,  the  purpofe  of  the  fortifications 
being  merely  to  defend  it  againft  any  fudden  attack  of  the  natives.  On  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  river  is  the  fuburb  called  St.  Lazaro,  all  the  ftreets  of  which, 
like  thofe  of  the  city,  are  broad,  parallel,  or  at  right  angles,  and  form  feveral 
fquares  of  houfes,  each  an  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  front.  The  buildings 
of  Lima,  are  generally  low,  but  extremely  commodious.  They  are  flight 
with  all  the  appearance  of  folidity ;  and  that  they  may  the  better  fupport  the 
fhocks  of  earthquakes,  of  which  this  city  has  had  fuch  frequent,  and  fatal  ex- 
perience, the  principal  parts  are  compoied  of  wood,  mortifed  into  the  rafters  of 
the  roof.  Thofe  parts  which  ferve  for  walls,  are  lined  both  within  and  without 
with  wild  canes  and  ofiers  plaftered  over  with  clay,  and  white  wafhed,  lb  that  none 
or'  the  wood. is  to  be  ieen.  The  fronts  are  painred  in  imitation  of  free  ftone  : 
cornices  and  porticos  are  alfo  added,  painted  of  a  ftone-colour.  Thus  the  whole 
impofes  on  the  fight,  and  flrangers  fuppofe  the  houfes  to  be  built  with  thofe  ma- 
terials which  they  only  imitate. 

Superltition,  which  appears  with  the  utmoft  pomp  over  all  Spanifh  America, 
may  be  faid  to  have  erected  her  throne  in  Lima.  The  number  and  the  riches  of 
the  churches  and  monasteries  is  altogether  incredible.  Ulloa  enumerates  no  lefs 
than  forty  of  the  latter,  and  tells  us  -that  all  the  churches,  both  conventual  and 
parochial  are  large,  constructed  partly  of  ftone,  and  adorned  with  paintings  and 
other  decorations  of  great  value-,  particularly  the  cathedral,  and  the  churches  of 
St.  Dominic,  St.  Francis,  St.  Auguftin,  and  the  Fathers  of  Mercy,  which  fur- 
pafs  all  defcription.  But  the  wealth  and  pomp  that  is  difplayed  on  folemn  occa- 
fions  exceeds  even  imagination,  an  idea  being  only  to  be  formed  of  it  by  the  fight. 
The  altars  from  their  very  bafes  to  the  borders  of  the  paintings,  are  covered  with 
niafilve  filver,  wrought  into  various  kinds  of  ornaments.  The  walls  alfo  of  the 
churches  are  hung  with  velvet,  or  tapeftry  of  equal  value,  bordered  with  gold  and 
filver  fringes,  and  adorned  with  moveable  pieces  of  plate  curioufly  fafhioned.  If 
the  eye  is  directed  from  the  pillars,  walls,  and  ceiling,  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
church,  it  is  equally  dazzled  with  glittering  objects,  which  prefent  themfelves  on 
all  fides.  Among  thefe  are  candlefticks  of  maffive  filver,  fix  or  feven  feet  high, 
placed  in  two  rows  along  the  nave  of  the  church ;  embofied  tables  of  the  fame 
metal,  fupporting  fmaller  candlefticks ;  and  in  the  intervals  between  them  pe- 
deftals,  on  which  ftand  the  ftatues  of  angels,  all  of  the  fame  metal.  The  whole 
church,  in  a  word,  is  covered  with  plate,  or  fomething  equal  to  it  in  value  :  but 
how  much  more  coftly  are  the  materials,  and  the  ornaments  of  fuch  things  as 
are  more  immediately  employed  in  the  fervice  of  religion  !  — In  the  richnefs  of 
thefe  there  is  a  fort  of  emulation  between  the  feveral  churches.  The  gold  of  the 
chalices,  oltenforiums,  and  other  facred  veflels  and  utenfils,  are  covered  with  pearls 
and  diamonds  in  fuch  profufioo  as  to  blind  the  fpectator  with  their  luftre;  and  the 
gold  and  filver  fluffs  for  veftments  and  other  decorations,  are  always  the  richeft 
and  molt  elegant  of  thofe  brought  over  by  the  regifter  fhips  *. 

•  Ulloa,  lib.  vii.  c.  3. 
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Such  was  Lima,  before  the  year  1746,  when  two  thirds  of  the  city  were  laid  in  CHAP.  Iir. 
ruins  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  the  eleventh  by  which  it  has  fuffered,  and  its  port  *"" -"V— -^ 
or  Callao  entirely  fwallowed  up.  It  is  now  in  a  great  rrieafure  feftored  to  its 
former  fplendour,  and  laid  to  be  conflrusfled  nearly  in  the  manner  here  defcribed  ; 
but  as  no  traveller  has  yet  published  an  account  of  its  buildings  in  their  preiint 
itate,  this  is  not  intended  to  be  impofed  upon  the  world  as  fuch.  With  refpect  to 
other  particulars  we  are  lefs  at  a  lofs.  Lima  is  ftill  the  feat  of  government,  as  well 
as  the  great  fcene  of  bufinefs  and  amufement,  and  is  fuppofed  to  contain  fixty 
thoufand  inhabitants  of  all  colours  and  conditions ;  Spaniards,  Negroes,  Indians, 
Mcftizos,  and  other  cafts,  proceeding  from  a  mixttire  of "  the  former. 

The  Spanifh  families  in  Lima  are  very  numerous,  that  city  containing  at  lead 
twelve  thoufand  whites,  among  whom  are  reckoned  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the 
mod  diftinguiihed  nobility  of  Peru  ;  particularly  forty-five  counts  and  mar- 
quifes,  and  a  proportionable  number  of  knights  belonging  to  the  military  orders 
of  Spain.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  many  families  no  lefs  refpecfable,  thoush 
without  titles,  that  poffels  large  eftates,  and  live  with  equal  pomp.  They  all 
keep  a  great  number  of  fiaves  and  other  domeflics  ;  and  thofe  who  affect  diftinc- 
tion  keep  coaches,  while  others  content  themfelves  with  calafhes  or  chaifes,  which 
are  fo  common  in  Lima,  that  no  family  of  any  fubftance  is  without  one.  The 
calafhes,  which  are  drawn  by  a  fingle  horfe  or  mule,  are  very  flight  and  airy  ; 
but  on  account  of  the  gildings  and  other  decorations,  they  fometimes  coft  a  thou- 
fand pefos.     The  number  of  them  is  faid  to  amount  to  five  or  fix  thoufand. 

The  Negroes,  mulattoes,  and  their  defcendants,  form  the  greater  number  of 
the  inhabitants.     By  them   the  mechanical  arts  are  chiefly  exercifed ;  but  this 
circumftance  does  not  prevent  Europeans  from  following  the  fame  employments, 
which  are  not  here,  as  in  fome  parts  of  Spanifh  America,  accounted  difgraceful. 
Gain,  at  Lima,  is  the  univerfal  paffion,  and  the  inhabitants  purfue  it  by  means  of 
any  trade,  interefl  preponderating  over  every  other  confideration.     No  preju-: 
djee  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  it.     The  third  and  laft  clafs  of  the  inhabitants 
are  the  Indians  and  Meftizos  •,  but  thefe  are  very  few  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
loufnefs  of  the  city,  and  the  multitude  of  the  fecond  clafs.     They  are  employed 
in  agriculture,  in  making  earthen-ware,  and  bringing  all  kinds  of  provifions  to 
market  ;  domeftic  fervices  being  performed  by  Negroes  and  mulattoes,  either 
flaves  or  freemen,  though  generally  by  the  former. 

The  drefs  of  the  men  at  Lima  does  not  differ  effentially  from  that  of  Spain, 
except  by  an  excefs  of  gaiety,  which  reigns  among  perfons  of  all  conditions. 
Every  one  having  a  right  to  wear  what  he  can  purchafe,  unreftrained  by  law  or 
cultom,  it  is  not  unufual  to  fee  a  mulatto,  or  any  common  mechanic,  drefied  in  a  • 
tiffue,  equal  to  what  can  be  worn  by  Spaniards  of  the  firft  diftinclion.  It  may 
therefore  be  faid,  without  exaggeration,  that  the  richeft  fluffs,  made  in  countries 
which  are  always  inventing  lbmething  new,  are  more  generally  feen  at  Lima  than 
in  any  other  place,  either  in  the  Old  orNew  World.  But  in  this  article  of  luxury, 
the  men  are  greatly  exceeded  by  the  women,  whofe  drefs  is  fo  rich  and  lingular  as 
to  merit  a  particular  defcription. 

21.  5  M  la 
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BOOK  II.  In  the  choice  of  laces,  more  efpecially,  the  women  of  Lima  carry  their  tafte  to 
*— -~v— — '  a  prodigious  excefs.  Nor  is  this  tafle  confined  to  women  ot  quality  :  it  has 
fpread  through  perfons  of  all  ranks,  except  the  loweft  clafs  of  negroes.  Thefe 
laces  are  all  of  Flanders  manufacture,  no  woman  of  fafhion  condefcending  to 
look  upon  any  thing  elfe.  They  are  lowed  to  the  linen  of  the  women,  which 
they  entiiely  cover,  and  "whofe  whole  drefs  is  perfectly  different  from  theEuropean. 
It  confifts  of  a  pair  of  fhoes,  a  fhift,  a  petticoat  of  dimity,  an  open  petticoat, 
and  a  jacket,  which  in  fummer  is  of  linen,  in  winter  of  fluff:  to  this  fome  add  a 
mantelctte,  that  the  former  may  hang  loole.  The  petticoat,  which  is  ulually 
tied  below  the  waift,  does  not  reach  lower  than  the  calf  of  the  leg  ;  thence 
nearly  to  the  ancle,  hangs  a  border  of  very  fine  lace,  fewed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
under  petticoat,  through  which  the  ends  of  the  garters  are  discovered,  embroider- 
ed with  gold  or  filver,  and  fometimes  fet  with  pearls.  The  upper  petticoat, 
which  is  of  velvet,  or  fome  rich  fluff,  is  fringed  all  around,  and  crowded  with  the 
richeft  ornaments.  Be  thefe  ornaments  what  they  will,  whether  of  ribbands,  lace, 
or  embroidery,  they  are  always  exquifitely  fine.  The  fhift  fleeves,  which  are  a 
yard  and  a  half  in  length,  and  two  yards  in  width,  when  worn  for  ornament, 
are  covered  with  rolls  of  laces,  variegated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  the  whole 
truly  elegant.  Over  the  fhift  is  worn  the  jacket,  the  fleeves  of  which  are  ex- 
ceffively  large,  of  a  circular  figure,  and  confift  of  rows  of  lace,  or  flips  of  cam- 
bric or  lawn,  with  lace  difpofed  betwixt  each,  as  are  alfo  the  fhift  fleeves,  even  of 
thofe  that  do  not  affect  exceffive  ornament.  The  body  of  thejacke-  is  tied  on 
the  fhoulders  with  ribbands  faftened  to  the  back  of  the  flays  •,  and  the  round 
fleeves  of  it  being  tucked  up  to  the  fhoulders,  are  fo  difpofed,  together  with  thofe 
of  the  fhift,  as  to  form  what  may  be  termed  four  wings.  If  the  jacket  be  not 
buttoned  or  clafped  before,  it  is  agreeably  faftened  on  the  fhoulders.  Thofe  who 
ufe  a  clofe  veft,  fallen  it  with  clafps,  but  wear  over  it  the  loofe  jacket  already  de- 
fcribed ;  and  over  the  petticoat  is  an  apron  of  the  fame  fubftance  as  the  fleeves 
of  the  jacket,  hanging  down  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

One  particular,  on  which  the  ladies  of  Lima  chiefly  value  themfelves,  is  the 
fmallnefs  of  their  feet,  which  is  efteemed  a  particular  beauty.  From  their  in- 
fancy they  are  accuftomed  to  wear  tight  fhoes,  that  their  feet  may  not  grow  be- 
yond the  fize  efteemed  handibme.  In  general,  they  do  not  exceed  five  or  fix  inches 
in  length.  Their  fhoes,  which  have  little  or  no  fole,  are  faftened  with  diamond 
buckles,  or  fomething  very  brilliant,  in  proportion  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
wearer,  as  ornament  is  their  only  purpofe  ;  for  the  fhoes  are  fo  made  that  they 
never  loofen  of  themfelves,  nor  do  the  buckles  hinder  them  frcjm  being  taken  off. 
Their  floe  kings  are  of  white  filk,  delicately  thin,  that  the  leg,  which  is  almoft 
entirely  difplayed  to  view,  may  appear  to  more  advantage. 

The  head-drefs  is  ftill  more  agreeable,  becaufe  it  is  perfectly  natural.  Of  all 
ihe  gifts  which  Heaven  has  beftowed  upon  the  women  of  Lima,  their  hair 
is  the  moft  dillinguifhed.  It  is  generally  black,  and  fo  thick  and  long,  that 
it  might  terve  as  a  veil  for  modefty,  being  capable  of  reaching  below  the 
girdle.     They  tie  it  up  behind  in  fix  braided  locks,  through  which  a  golden  bod- 
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kin  a  Tittle  bent  is  inferted,  having  a  clufter  of  diamonds  at  each  end.  On  this  CHAP.  IN. 
bodkin  the  braided  locks  are  fufpended  fo  as  to  touch  the  moulders,  while  thofe  ,~""*"v  J 
trefles  which  are  not  attached  to  the  head  fall  (till  lower  in  waving  ringlets.  Thefe 
they  never  attempt  to  ornament,  leaft  they  lhould  rob  them  of  their  native 
beauty  ;  but  on  the  front,  and  upper  part  of  the  heud,  they  wear  diamond 
aigrets,  and  the  hair  is  formed  into  little  curls,  which  deicend  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  temples  to  the  middle  of  the  ear,  ana  on  each  temple  is  a  patch  of 
black  velvet.  The  ear-rings  are  of  brilliantr,  intermixed  with  tufts  of  black 
filk  covered  with  pearls.  Their  bracelets,  rings,  necklaces,  are  all  remarkably 
rich,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  bofom  is  fufpended  a  plate  of  gold  enciufted 
with  diamonds,  more  fuperb  than  all  the  reft,  A  woman  of  condition,  in  a 
word,  though  undignified  with  titles  or  no  lity,  feldoai  appears  full  dieffed 
without  difplaying  in  lace  and  jewels  t  I  :  vaiue  of  thirty  or  forty  tiiou- 
fand  pefos ;  and  what  more  furprifes  ftfdri§ >vs,  is  the  indifference  (he  affects  for  all 
thefe  riches.  Fafhion  makes  it  necelTary  that  me  mould  lofe,  or  let  fall  ibme  of 
her  jewels,  without  taking  notice  of  it,  that  Hie  may  always  have  fomething  to  - 
replace  or  to  add.  Here,  as  at  Mexico,  1  lady  never  walks  abroad,  except 
when  attended  by  three  or  /our  ncgroe  or  mulatto  flaves,  drefled  in  livery  like 
pages,  and  adorned  with  lace  as  their  miftreffes  *. 

The  charms  of  the  women  of  Lima  are  ft  ill  more  worthy  of  admiration 
than  the  richnefs  or  their  diefs.  A  fair  and  faefhi  complexion,  without  the  help 
of  art,  eyes  fparkiing  with  vivacity,  a  countenance  fullol  life  and  fprightlinefs, 
and  a  handfome  (hape  render  them  altogether  captivating.  Thefe  ladies  are  re- 
markably fond  of  perfumes.  They  are  never  without  amber:  they  fcent  their 
linen  and  their  cloaths  with  it,  and  even  their  nofegays,  as  if  there  was  fome- 
thing wanting  to  the  natural  fragrance  of  flowers.  With  flowers,  of  which  they 
are  no  lefs  fond,  they  adorn  their  fkeves,  and  fometimes  their  hair,  like  fhep- 
herdelTes.  The  approach  of  a  woman  is  announced  by  the  delicious  odours  ; 
which  (he  exhales.  To  this  paflion  for  flowers  may  be  afcribed  that  vaft  profu- 
fion  which  are  every  morning  exhibited  in*  the  great  fquare  of  Lima,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  a  fpacious  garden.  There  the  ladies  are  feen  in  gilt  calafhes, 
purchafing  whatever  ftrikes  their  fancies,  without  regard  to  price  •,  while  the  men 
ftand  by  in  crowds,  adoring  and  contemplating  whatever  nature  has  produced 
mod  charming  to  embellifh  and  enchant  the  dream  of  life. 

Where  can  all  the  delights  of  fenfe  be  enjoyed  in  greater  perfection  than  in 
Peru  ? — It  is  there  the  proper  province  of  the  women  to  feel  and  communicate 
them.  Among  other  pK-afures,  rr.ufic  holds  a  chief  place  in  the  affections  of  the 
women  of  Lima.  Nothing  is  heard  in  every  quarter,  but  the  iound  of  voices 
and  inlb'uments.  They  have  frequent  hills,  where  they  dance  with  a  degree  of 
levity  that  is  altogether  aftonifhing.  They  neglect:  the  motions  of  the.  arms  to 
attend  to  the  agility  of  the  feet,  and  efpecially  to  the  inflexion?  of  the  body; 
which  are  images  01  the  true  emotions  of  vcluptuouinefs,  as  the  expreffion  01  the 
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countenance  is  the  true  accompaniment  of  dancing.  The  arms  confpire  to  give 
grace  to  the  attitude,  but  the  ideas  of'  pleafure  are  more  ftrongly  exprcffed  by  the 
■body  ;  hence  in  countries  where  theft;  fcnlations  are  mo  ft  ftrongly  felt,  dancing 
agitates  the  feet  and  the  body  more  than  the  arms.     Such  is  the  cafe  at  Lima. 

Among  the  many  expedients  which  the  women  here  pra&ife  to  heighten 
and  prcferve  their  charms,  they  have  one  which  the  lovers  of  delicacy  tnuitwifli 
they  would  confent  to  abandon,  namely  the  life  of  iiui/icn.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  fmall  rolls  of  tobacco,  four  inches  long,  and  nine  lines  in  diameter, 
wrapped  in  the  whiteft  thread,  which  they  untwift  as  the  tobacco  yvaftes.  The 
ladies  put  one  end  of  the  limpion  into  their  mouth,  and  chew  it  for  a  moment, 
with  an  intention  to  keep  the  teeth  clean,  as  its  name  imports  *.  This  mafti- 
cation  is  particularly  ufed  in  public  affemblies,  where  the  women  receive  com- 
pany. There  is  a  drawing-room,  along  one  fide  of  which  runs  an  alcove  half  a 
foot  high,  and  five  or  fix  feet  broad ;  and  here  it  is  that,  carelefly  feate  j,  with  crofs- 
legs  on  carpets  and  fuperb  cufhions,  the  ladies  pais  whole  days  withe  .t  changing 
their  pofture  even  to  eat.  They  ule  little  tables,  placed  before  them  for  any  work 
with  which  they  chufe  to  amufe  themlelves.  1  he  men  whom  they  admit  co  their 
converfation  fit  on  elbow  chairs,  unlefs  their  adorers,  from  greater  intimacy,  are 
permitted  to  defcend  into  the  alcove,  which  is  as  it  were  the  ianctuary  of  worfhip 
and  of  the  idol. 

Yet  thefe  goddeffes  love  rather  to  be  affable  than  haughty  •,  and  bamming  ce- 
remony, play  on  the  harpfichord  and  guitar,  and  fing  and  dance  when  they 
are  folicited.  Their  hufbands  are  not  the  chief  objects  of  their  complaifance. 
As  the  greater  part  of  the  moft  confiderable  citizens  or  Lima  are  devoted  to 
their  courtezans,  the  rich  heireffes  are  chiefly  referved  for  fuch  Europeans  as 
come  over  to  America.  The  advantage  which  they  have  of  making  the  fortunes 
of  their  hufbands,  naturally  prompts  them  to  exert  an  authority  over  them  ; 
but  let  them  only  have  the  fway  of  which  they  are  fo  jealous,  and  rhey  will 
prove  conftantly  faithful  f.  So  clofely  is  virtue  connected  with  a  certain  degree 
of  pride  ! 

The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  to  ufe  their  own  exprefllon, 
"  marry  behind  the  church  "  that  is  to  fay,  live  in  a  ftate  of  concubinage.  1£ 
the  children  who  iffue  from  this  commerce  are  acknowledged  by  their  pa- 
rents, they  inherit,  and  their  birth  incurs  no  ftaim  The  bifhop  anathematizes 
every  year  at  Eafter,  all  who  are  connected  by  fuch  illicit  bonds  :  but  what 
power  have  thefe  vain  terrors  againft  the  impulfe  of  amorous  defires,  which  are 
fanclified  by  cuftom!  againft  the  toleration  or  example  of  ecclefiaftics  of  the  fe- 
cond  order !  and  againft  the  climate,  which  is  continual!  v  contending,  and  at 
laft  proves  victorious  over  all  the  civil  and  religious  laws  that  oppofe  its  in- 
fluence ? 

The  climate  of  Lima  is  indeed  remarkably  favourable,  and  its  territory 
abounds  with  whatever  can  heighten  the  enjoyment  of  life.     It  experiences  the 
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variety  of  the  feafons,  without  feeling  their  feverity.  The  country  contiguous  CHAP.  III. 
to  the  city  is  covered  with  gardens,  which  produce  in  the  greateft  perfection  v-"" ""f*"^J 
all  the  herbs  and  fruits  known  in  Europe,  befides  thofe  which  are  common  to 
America.  Lima  alfo  enjoys  another  fingular  advantage  The  whole  year  may 
be  considered  as  a  fummer  in  regard  to  the  plenty  and  frefhnefs  of  fruits.  As 
the  feafons  of  the  year  vary  alternately  in  the  vallies  and  the  mountains,  when 
the  fruit  feafon  is  over  in  the  vallies,  it  begins  in  the  mountains ;  and  their  dif- 
tance  from  Lima  not  being  above  twenty-five  leagues,  the  fruits  are  brought 
thither   in  fuch  quantities  as  to  afford  a  conftant  fupply  at  all  feafons. 

Befides  the  gardens,  orchards,  and  cultivated  fields,  with  which  the  country 
round  Lima  is  fo  delightfully  varigated,  there  are  other  fpots  where  nature  herfelf 
furnifhes  beautiful  profpects  to  the  inhabitants,  and  plenty  cf  excellent  food 
for  their  cattle.  Such  are  the  hills  of  St.  Chriftoval  and  Amancaes,  whole  per- 
petual verdure  diverfified  in  the  fpring  with  elegant  flowers,  feems  to  in- 
vite the  citizens  to  a  nearer  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  which  it  prefents  at  a 
diftance  to  their  view.  Other  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  are  equally  alluring; 
accordingly  many  families  refort  thither  for  the  change  of  air,  and  the  tran- 
quility of  rural  amufements.  The  hills  called  Amancaes,  have  their  name 
from  a  certain  flower  that  grows  on  them.  It  is  yellow,  and  of  the  campanula 
form,  with  four  pointed  leaves.  Its  colour  is  remarkably  brilliant,  and  in 
that  wholly  confifts  its  value,  being  totally  void  of  fragrance.  Befides  thefe  de- 
lightful retreats,  Lima  has  a  public  walk  in  the  fuburb  of  St  Lazaro,  called 
Alameda,  confiding  of  rows  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  ;  and  a  long  the  banks 
•of  the  river  is  another  called  the  Acho,  to  which  there  is  a  daily  refort  of 
coaches  and  calafhes  *. 

The  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  goodnefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  convenient 
iituation  of  Lima,  concur  to  maintain  in  it  a  conftant  plenty.  The  fea 
is  not  lefs  bountiful  than  the  land,  affording  fifh  both  in  great  variety  and  quan- 
tity. But  nothing  fo  much  contributes  to  that  abundance  which  is  fd  generally 
enjoyed  at  Lima  as  its  commerce.  It  could  never  have  attained  fuch  a  degree 
of  fplendor,  if  befides  being  the  feat  of  the  viceroy,  it  had  not  been  alfo  the 
chief  mart  of  the  trade  of  Peru.  The  opulence  of  its  merchants,  and  the 
conveniency  of  its  fituation,  make  it  the  center  of  all  the  products  and  manu- 
factures of  the  other  provinces,  together  with  thofe  of  Europe  imported  by 
the  regifter  fhips.  It  fupplies,  as  their  common  mother,  all  the  other  towns  and 
cities  in  this  part  of  South  America.  The  produce  of  the  fales  in  the  inland  parts 
of  the  kingdom  is  fent  to  Lima  in  bars  of  filver,  which  is  coined  at  the  mint  in 
that  city.  The  remittances  made  during  the  intervals  of  the  regifter  fliips,  are 
laid  out  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  great  quantities  of  which  come 
from  Quito. 

Befides  this  commerce,  which  is  the  moil  valuable,  and  tranfacted  wholly  by 
the  capital,  Lima  has-  alfo  its  particular  trade  with  the  provinces   both  of 
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North  and  South  America.  The  mod  confiderable  article  imported  from  the 
former  is  fnuff,  which  is  brought  from  the  Havana  to  Mexico,  and  after  being 
there  improved,  is  forwarded  to  Lima,  and  thence  diftributed  through  all  the 
provinces  of  Peru  and  Chili.  Lima  alio  receives  from  the  ports  of  New  Spain 
naphtha,  tar,  iron,  and  fome  indigo  for  dying.  The  kingdom  Tierra  Firma  lends, 
to  Lima  leaf-tobacco  and  pearls,  which  here  find  a  good  market  •,  for  befides  the 
limpions  ufed  by  the  ladies,  and  in  much  greater  quantities  by  women  of  inferior 
condition,  the  cuflom  of  fmoking  tobacco  is  univerfal  among  the  men,  and 
pearls  are  worn  by  females  of  all  calls  and  conditions.  The  timber  uled  in 
building  houfes  at  Lima,  or  refitting  (hips,  and  building  barques  at  Callao,  is 
brought  from  Guayaquil,  together  with  cacao ;  but  the  conlumption  of  the 
latter  is  here  very  fniall,  the  tea  made  of  the  herb  of  Paragua  being  more  gene- 
rally in  ufe  than  chocolate.  Wine,  brandy,  raifins,  olives  and  oil  are  fent  from 
die  coafts  of  Nafco  and  Pifco;  and  Lima  is  fupplied  from  Chili  with  flour,  wheat, 
lead,  leather,  cordage,  wines,  dried  fruit,  and  fome  gold.  Copper  and  tin  in  bars 
are  brought  from  Ccquimbo,  from  the  mountains  of  Caxamarca,  and  Chaca- 
poyas ;  canva(s  made  of  cotton  for  fails,  and  other  (luffs  of  that  kind,  from  Pita.. 
From  the  fouthern  provinces  is  fent  vicuna  wool  for  making  hats,  and  fome  (tuffs 
of  a  peculiar. fihenefs,  chiefly  from  Cuzco-,  and  laftly.  from  Paragua,  the  herb 
of  that  name,  of  which  there  is  an  amazing  confumption,  it  being  not  only  ufed 
in  great  quantities  at  Lima,  but  diftributed  among  the  other  provinces  as  far  as 
Quito.  In  a  word,,  there  is  no  province  in  Peru  that  does  not  remit  to  Lima  its 
products  and  manufactures,  and  fupply  itfelf  from  that  city  with  the  necefTary 
commodities..  Hence  Lima  is  the  emporium  to  which  people  relbrt  from  all 
parts,  and  trade  being  always  in  a  conftant  circulation,  befides  the  acceflion  which 
it  receives  from  the  perpetual  refort  of  ftrangers,  the  families  of  rank  are  enabled 
to  fupport  the  expences  of  that  fplendour  already  defcribed  ;  whereas  with- 
out fuch  affiftance,  they  mud  either  contract:  their  expences,  or  fall  victims  to 
their  oftentation. 

From  a  commerce  fo  extenfive  and  important  it  might  naturally  be  expected 
that  vaft  fortunes  would  be  acquired  by  individuals,  efpecially  as  every  branch 
of  trade  is  attended  with  great  profits  ;  but  the  cafe  is  otherwife.  A  few  in- 
flances  excepted,,  very  few  merchants  in  Lima  poffefs  enormous  wealth.  This 
may  partly  be  accounted  for  from  the  expenfive  mode  of  living,  and  partly  from 
the  equal  manner  in  which  trade  is  diffuled,  no  man  being  allowed  to  engrofstoo 
large  a  (hare,  or  to  monopolize  any  valuable  article.  Hence  refults,  what  is 
extremely  defirable  in  every  country,  and  more  efpecially  in  every  commercial 
city,  fuch  a  diftribution  of  the  goods  of  fortune  as  prevents  any  one  from  being 
left  deftitute.  Nor  is  this  equality  the  effect  of  any  commercial  regulations  or 
ftatute  laws,  but  of  an  emulation  which  infpires  every  one  to  perfect  himfelf  in 
the  art  of  trade,  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  Lima  in  general  have  a  peculiar 
aptitude.  They  both  penetrate  into  the  finefles  of  the  feller,  and  artfully  draw 
the  purchafer  into  their  views.  They  are  bleft  with  a  remarkable  talent  for  per- 
fuafion,  as  well  as  of  artfully  eluding  objections,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are 
§  incapable 
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incapable  of  being  perfuaded  except  by  their  interefh     They  affect  to  night    CHAP.  IH. 
what  they  are  moft  defirous  of  purcftafing,  and  by  that  means  often  make  very  — u~  *** 

advantageous  bargains,  which  few  can  obtain  from  them.  But  notwithftanding 
all  thefe  precautions  and  evafions  in  buying  and  felling,  for  which  they  are  fo 
much  diftinguilhed,  no  fet  of  traders  are  more  punctual  and  honourable  in  per- 
forming their  contracts  than  thofe  of  Lima  *. 

From  Lima  we  naturally  tranfport  ourfelves  to  Guayaquil.    This  city,  which 
was  built  as  early  as  the  year  1534,  ftands  at  the  diftance  of  fix  leagues  from 
the  fea,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  that  has  its  fource  in  the  Cordeleras.     It  is  de- 
fended by  three  forts,  lately  erected,  and  only  garriibned  by  the  inhabitants. 
Thefe  forts  are  built  with  large  pieces  of  wood,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  palifades. 
The  nature  of  this  wood,  which  is  proof  againft  water,  fuits  the  moifture  of  the 
foil.     It  is  mentioned  in  the  relations  of  fome  Spanifh  philofophers,  that,  in 
this  coaft,  as  well  as  that  of  Guatimala,  is  found  the  murex,  which  yields  that 
purple  fo  much  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  and  which  the  moderns  have  imagined 
was  loft..    The  fhell  that  contains  it  adheres  to  the  rocks  which  are  wafhed  by 
che  fea.     It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  large  walnut.     The  liquor  of  this  animal  may  be 
extracted  two  ways.     Some  kill  it,  after  they  have  drawn  it  out  of  the  fhell  s 
then  prefs  it  with  a  knife  from  head  to  tail,  feparate  from  the  body  the  part 
where  the  liquor  is  collected,  and  throw  away  the  reft.     When  this  operation, 
after  being  repeated  on  feveral  of  thefe  animals,  has  afforded  a  certain  quantity  of 
fluid,  the  thread  intended  to  be  died  is  dipped  in  it,  and  the  procefs  is  finifhed. 
The  colour,  which  is  at  firft  of  the  whitenefs  of  milk,   becomes  afterwards 
green,  and  is  not  purple  till  the  thread  is  dry.  Thofe  who  difapprove  of  this  me- 
thod draw  the  fifh  partly  out  of  the  fhell;  and  then  fqueezing  it,  make  it  yield  a 
fluid,  which  ferves  for  dying.  They  repeat  this- experiment  four  times*  at  different 
intervals,  but  each  time  with  lefs  fuccefs.     If  they  continue  it  the  fifh   dies, 
by  their  deftroying  that  which  is  the  firft  principle  of  its  life,  and  which  it  is  no 
longer  able  to  renew.     No  colour  at  prefent  known  can  be  compared  to  that 
which  is  dyed  with  the  murex,  either  as  to  luftre,  livelinefs,  or  duration.  It  fuc- 
ceeds  better  with  cotton  than  with  wool,  linen,  or  filk. 

Befides  this  object  of  curiofity,  Guayaquil  furnifhes  the  inland  country  of 
Peru  with  oxen,  mules,  fait,  and  falt-fifh;  and  it  fupplies  Europe  and  Mexico 
with  a  great  quantity  of  cacao,  but  Lima,  as  already  obferved  only  with  a  fmall 
quantity,  as  there  the  herb  of  Paragua  is  generally  preferred.  It  is  the  univerfal 
dock  yard  of  the  South  Sea,  and  rnightpartly  become  that  of  the  mother-country, 
as  no  territory  on  the  face  of  the  globe  abounds  equally  in  wood  for  fhip  build 
ing,  and  mafts,  either  as  to  quantity  or  quality.  Hemp  and  pitch,  of  which- 
it  is  deftitute,  might  eafily  be  furnifhed  by  Chili  and  Guatimala. 
_  But  what  renders  Guayaquil  of  ftill  more  importance,  is  the  advantage  it  pof- 
fitfles  of  being  the  neceffary  mart  and  bond  of  communication  of  the  moun- 
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BOOKH.  tains  of  Peru  with  its  vallies,  with  Panama,  and  with  Mexico.  All  the  com- 
modities which  thefe  countries  exchange  pafs  through  the  hands  of  its  mer- 
chants. The  largeft  vcffels  flop  at  the  ifiand  of  Puna,  which  is  fituated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bay,  and  others  go  up  the  river  about  forty  leagues.  Notwith- 
ftanding  fo  many  fources  of  profperity,  the  people  of  Guayaquil,  whofe  num- 
bers amount  to  about  twenty  thoufand,  are  far  from  being  wealthy.  The  for* 
tunes  of  its  inhabitants  have  fucceffively  been  deftroyed  j  nine  times  by  fires, 
afcribed  to  the  difTatisfactions  of  the  negroes,  and  twice  by  pirates,  who  have 
facked  the  town.  Thofe  fortunes  which  have  been  acquired  fince  thefe  fatal  pe- 
riods have  not  continued  in  the  country.  A  climate  where  the  wet  is  intoler- 
able the  whole  year,  and  the  rains  incefiant  for  nine  months  ;  where  dan- 
gerous and  noifome  infects  allow  no  tranquility  •,  where  difeafes  of  the  moft  op- 
pofite  degree  of  temperature  appear  to  be  united  ;  where  people  live  in  perpe- 
tual dread  of  lofing  their  fight,  is  by  no  means  proper  to  fix  the  refidence  of  its 
inhabitants.  Such  perfons  are  only  feen  here  as  have  not  acquired  eftates  to  en- 
able them  to  remove  elfewhere,  and  fpend  their  days  in  indolence  and  plealure. 
A  tafte,  which  predominates  in  South  America,  induces  the  moft  opulent 
to  refide  at  Lima,  which,  before  the  abolition  of  the  galleons,  communicated 
chiefly  with  Europe  by  the  way  of  Panama. 

Panama  is  built  on  an  ifthmus  of  the  fame  name,  the  coaft  of  which  is  wafhed 
by  the  South  Sea.  This  fea,  as  we  have  already  feen,  was  originally  difco- 
vered  in  15 1 3,  by  Nugnez  de  Balboa,  who  took  poflcffion  of  it  for  the 
crown  of  Caftile.  A  fettlement  was  eftablifhed  at  Panama,  which  fignifies 
a  place  abounding  with  fifh,  in  the  year  1518,  by  Pedrarias  Davila,  gover- 
nor of  Caftilla  del  Oro,  the  name  then  given  to  Ticrra  Firme  ;  and  in 
1521,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  conftituted  it  a  city  with  the  proper  privileges. 
Being  the  gate  through  which  an  entrance  was  opened  to  Peru,  it  ioon 
rofe  into  great  profperity;  but  in  1670  it  had  the  misfortune  to  be  f  eked 
and  burnt  by  John  Morgan,  the  famous  Englifh  buccanier.  Morgan  had  be- 
fore taken  Porto  Bello  and  Moracab;  and  returning  to  the  Weft  India  ifiands, 
he  every  where  publifhed  hisdtfign  of  going  to  Panama,  on  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  defperate  adventurers,  who  at  that  time  infefted  thofe  feas  joined  him. 
He  firft  failed  for  Chagre,  where  he  landed  fome  of  his  men,  and  at  the  fame 
time  battered  the  cade  with  his  fhips  :  but  his  fuccefs  was  owing  to  a  very  ex- 
traordinary accident,  which  deferves  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity. 

Finding  his  flrength  confiderably  diminifhed,  by  the  great  numbers  killed  and 
wounded  by  the  fhot  frcm  the  fort,  Morgan  began  to  think  it  advifable  to  re- 
treat, when  an  arrow,  fhot  from  the  bow  of  an  Indian,  lodged  in  the  eje  of  one 
of  his  companions.  The  perfon  wounded  being  rendered  defperate  by  the  pain, 
drew  the  arrow  from  the  wound;  and  with  a  remarkable  firmnefs  and  prefence 
of  mind,'  wrapping  one  of  its  ends  in  cotton  cr  tow,  put  it  into  his  mufket, 
which  was  ready  loaded,  and  difcharged  it  into  the  fort,  where  the  roofs  of  the 
houfes  were  of  flraw,  and  the  fides  of  wood,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  that 

country. 
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•country.  The  arrow  fell  on  the  roof,  and  immediately  fet  it  on  fire.  This  was  CHAP.  III. 
not  at  firft  obferved  by  the  befieged,  who  were  bufy  in  defending  their  walls,  *  r***' 
but  the  fmoke  and  flames  foon  informed  them  of  the  inevitable  deftrudion  of 
the  fort,  and  the  magazine  of  powder  which  the  flames  muftfoon  reach.  Such 
an  unexpected  accident  filled  them  with  terror  and  confufion  :  the  courage  of  the 
foldiers  degenerated  into  tumult  and  diibbedience  ;  and  every  one  being  eager  to 
fave  himfelf,  the  works  were  foon  abandoned.  Few  were  willing  to  encounter 
the  double  danger  of  being  either  burnt  or  blown  up.  The  governor,  however, 
willing  to  do  all  in  his  power,  ftill  defended  the  place,  with  fixteen  or  twenty 
Soldiers  who  adhered  to  him  even  in  that  extremity.  At  laft,  covered  with 
wounds,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  loyalty.  The  Bucoaniers,  encouraged  by  this 
event,  pufhed  their  attack  with  die  utmoft  vigour;  and  the  fmall  number  of  defen- 
dants who  remained,  were  obliged  to  furrender  the  fort,  which  the  violence  of  the 
flames  foon  laid  in  afhes.  Having  furmounted  this  difficulty,  Morgan  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  followers  purfued  their  voyage  up  the  river  in  boats  and 

•  launches,  leaving  their  fhips  at  anchor  for  the  defence  of  their  new  conqueft. 
The  detachment  landed  at  Cruces ;  marched  towards  Panama;  and  on  the 
-Sabona,  a  fpacious  plain  before  the  city,  feveral  fmart  fkirmifhes  took  place  be- 
-tween  the  Englifh  and  Spaniards,  in  which  Morgan  and  his  followers  had  always 

•  the  advantage.  In  confequence  of  thefe  fucceffes,  he  made  himfelf  matter  of 
the  city,  but  found  it  almoft  deferted,  the  inhabitants  on  feeing  their  troops  de- 
feated having  retired  into  the  woods.  Morgan  now  plundered  Panama  at  his 
leifure ;  and  after  having  fpent  fome  days  in  collecting  his  booty,  agreed  for  a 
confutable  ranfom  to  evacuate  it,  without  damaging  the  buildings.  But  after 
the  payment  of  the  money,  the  city  was  fet  on  fire;  whether  by  chance  or  de- 
fign  is  doubtful,  as  the  hatred  of  the  Buccaniers  againft  the  Spaniards  was  no  lefs 
violent  than  their  defire  of  plunder.  Morgan,  however,  affirmed  it  was  by  ac- 
cident, and  the  Englifh  writers  in  general  reprefent  it  in  that  light  *. 

In  confequence  of  this  misfortune,  Panama  was  removed  to  its  prefent  fitua- 
'tion,  which  is  diftant  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  former,  and  much  more 
convenient.  Being  ftill,  however,  in  a  great  meafure  built  of  wood,  it  was  again 
coniumed  by  fire  in  1737  ;  and  as  all  kinds  of  materials  for  building  are  found 
here  in  the  greattft  abundance,  the  houfes  are  now  chiefly  conftructed  of 
ftone.  The  city  is  alfo  furrounded  by  a  free-ftone  wall,  and  garrifoned  with  a 
large  body  of  regulars.  Its  harbour  is  formed  by  the  fhelter  of  feveral  iflands, 
particularly  Ifla  de  Naos,  de  Perico,  and  Flamencos.  The  anchoring  place  is 
before  the  ftcond,  and  thence  called  Perico.  Ships  here  lie  very  fafe.  Their 
diftanre  from  the  city  is  about  two  leagues  and  an  half,  or  three  leagues. 

Panama  is  the  feat  of  a  royal  audience,  and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firma.  Great  hopes  were  originally  entertained  from  the  geld  mines  difcovered 
in  the  two  provinces  which  compofe  this  pett)  kingdom ;  namely,  thole  of  Panama 

•  and  Darien.    But  that  gleam  of  profperity  vanifhed  initantly.    The  richeft  of  thefe 

*  Oexinelin,  Hill.  Freeboot.     Ulloa,  lib.  iii.  c.  2„ 
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mines  were  in  the  province  of  Darien,  whence  the  Spaniards  were  expelled  by  the 
Indians,  who  have  recovered  their  liberty  •,  and  the  mines  of  the  other  province 
yield  gold  in  fuch  fmall  quantities,  and  of  fo  poor  a  quality,  that  they  are  very 
little  worked.  Panama,  however,  has  a  confiderable  trade  in  pearls,  which  are 
found  in  great  quantities  in  the  iflands  of  its  bay.  Thefe  iflands,  to  the  number 
of  forty-three,  form  a  fmall  archipelago  ;  and  in  the  fifhery  there  eftablifhed  the 
inhabitants  of  Panama,,  and  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  country,  employ  the. 
greater  part  of  their  negroes.  As  the  manner  of  conducting  this  fifhery  is  not. 
generally  known,  it  fhall  be  here  defcribed. 

Eight,  ten,  or  twenty,  negroes  go  out  in  a  boat,  under  the  command  of  an' 
officer,  to  fuch  parts  as  are  known  to  produce  pearls,  and  where  the  depth  of 
the  water  is  not  above  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  fathoms,  Here  they  come  to  an' 
anchor  ;  and  the  negroes  having  a  rope  faftened  round  their  bodies,  the  other  end 
of  which  is  made  tight  to  the  fide  of  the  boat,,  they  carry  with  them  a  fmall  weight 
to  accelerate  their  finking,  and  plunge  into  the  water.  On  reaching  the  bottom 
they  take  up  an  oifter,  which  they  put  under  the  lett  arm  ;  the  fecond  they  hold 
in  their  left  hand,  and  the  third  in  their  right.  With  thefe  three  oifters,  and  fome- 
times  another  in  their  mouth,  they  rife  to  breathe,  and  put  them  in  a  bag.. 
When  they  have  refted  themfelves  awhile,  and  recovered  their  breath,  they, 
dive  a  fecond  time ;  and  thus  continue,  till  they  have  either  compleated  their- 
talk,  or  their  ftrength  fails  them.. 

Every  one  of  thefe  negro  divers  is  obliged  to  deliver  daily  to  his  mafter  a. 
terrain  fixed  number  of  oifters.  Thofe  in  which  there  are  no  pearls,,  or  in  which 
the  pearl  is  not  entirely  formed,  are  not  reckoned.  What  any  negro  can  collect 
beyond  the  ftipulated  number,  however  large  or  beautiful,  are  his  own  property,; 
and  he  may  difpofe  of  them  to  whom  he  pleafes,  though  the  mafter  generally 
purchafes  them  at  a.  very  fmall  price  *. 

Befides  the  fatigue  of  this  fifhery,  it  is  remarkably  dangerous,  by  reafon  of  the 
fea-monfters  which  abound  about  thofe  iflands  where  the  pearls  are  found.  Some 
of  thefe,  fuch  as  the  fharks  and  tintoreras,  devour  the  divers  in  an  inftant ;  and 
the  mania  fifh,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  figure,  namely,  that  of  a  quilt, 
furrounds  them,  rolls  them  under  its  body,  and  fq.ueezes  them  to  death.  In  order 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  fuch  enemies,  every  diver  is  armed  with  a  knife  or 
poinard  •,  with  which,  the  moment  he  perceives  any  of  thofe  voracious  creatures, 
he  attacks  them  with  precaution,  wounds  them,  and  drives  them  away.  The 
officer  alio  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the  divers,  and  pulls  the  rope  fixed  to  them, 
to  put  them  on  their  guard,  when  he  perceives  them  in  danger.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  fufficient  to  prevent  many  of  the  negroes  from  being  deftroyed  or 
maimed  -f-. 

The  pearls  of  Panama  are  commonly  of  a  very  fine  water.  Some  of  them  are 
«ven  remarkable  for  their  fize  and  figure.  Thefe  were  formerly  fent  to  Europe; 
but  fince  art  has  imitated  them,  and  the  general  paffion  for  diamonds  farther  dimi- 

*  Ulioa,  lib.  iii.  c.  5,  f  Id.  ibid. 
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nHlied  their  value,  they  have  found  a  new  marker,  more  advantageous  than  the  CHAP.  III. 
firft..  They  are  carried  to  Lima,  where,  as  we  have  feen,  they  are  in  high  eftima-  V-""""V~  ■*■* 
tion.  This  branch  of  trade,  however,  has  le!s  contributed  to  give  reputation  to 
Panama  than  the  advantage  which  it  long  enjpyed  of  being  the  mart  for  all  the 
productions  of  Peru,  that  were  defiined  for  the  old  world.  Thefe  riches, 
which  were  brought  thither  by  a  imail  fleet,  were  carried,  fume  on  mules,  others 
by  the  river  Chagre,  to  Porto  Bello,  fituated  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  iithmus> 
that  feparates  the  two  feas.. 

This  name,  as  we  have  formerly  had  occafion  to  obierve,  was  given  by  Column- 
bus  to  a  harbour  in  the  Gulph  of  Darien,  becauie  of  its  beauty  and  con- 
veniency.  Thither  in  1584  was  removed  the  town  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  on  ac- 
count of  the  infecurity  of  its  former  fituation.  Porto  Bello  is  difpoied  in  the 
form  of  a  crefcent,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  that  furrounds  the  harbour;. 
This  celebrated  harbour,  which  was  very  well  defended  by  forts  that  admiral  Ver- 
non deftroyed' in  1739,  and  which  are  but  imperfectly  rebuilt,  aifbrds  an  en- 
trance twelve  hundred  yards  broad,  but  fo  ftraitened  by  rocks,  even  near  the 
furface  of  the  water,  that  it  is  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  channel.  VeiTels  can 
only  be  towed  into  it,  as  they  always  experience  either  contrary  winds  or  a. great-' 
calm  •,  but,  once  entered,  they  enjoy  perfect  fecurity. 

The  intemperature  of  the  climate  of  Porto  Bello  is  fo  notorious,  that  irhas. 
been  termed  the  Grave  of  the  Spaniards.  The  galleons  have  more  than  once 
been  left  here,  becaufe  they  had  loft  the  greater  part  of  their  crew.  The  Eng- 
lifh  fquadron  which  blocked  it  up  in  1726,  would  not  have  been  able  to  return 
to  Jamaica,  if  they  had  continued  a  few  days  longer.  The  native  inhabitants 
themielves  do  not  live  long,  and  have  all  a  weak  conftitution.  It  is  rather  con- 
fidered  as  a  difgrace  to  be  obliged  to  refide  here,  and  mud  certainly  be  the 
fource  of  mifery.  Augmented  by  the  fituation  of  the  town,  which  is  furrounded 
by  high  mountains,  without  any  intervals  for  the  winds,  the  heat  of  Porto  Bello 
is  exceffive.  The  trees  on  the  mountains  Hand  fo  thick  as  to  intercept  the  rays 
of  the  fun,  and  confequently  prevent  the  earth  under  their  branches  from  being 
dried;  hence  arife  copious  exhalations,  which  form  large  clouds,  and  precipitate 
themfelves  in  violent  torrents  of  rain.  Thefe  are  no  fooner  over,  than  the  fun 
breaks  forth  anew,  and  fhines  with  his  former  fplendour  ;  bur  fcarce  has  the 
ardour  of  his  rays  dried  the  furface  of  the  ground  not  covered  by  the  trees,  than" 
the  atmofphere  is  again  crowded  with  another  collection  of  thick  vapours,  which 
afrefh  difcharge  themielves  in  a  deluge  of  water.  In  this  manner  it  continues 
through  the  whole  day,  and  the  night  is  fubject  to  the  like  viciffitudes,  but  without 
any  diminution  of  the  heat.  Thefe  torrents  of  rain  are  accompanied  with  fuch. 
florms  of  thunder  and  lightning  as  muft  appal  the  ftouteft  heart,  and  followed" 
by  fuch  a  multitude  of  venemous  reptiles  as  has  induced  the  inhabitants  to  be- 
lieve, that  each  drop  of  rain  is  transformed  into  a  toad  *.  Their- number  is  in- 
deed fufficient  to  fill  the  foul  with  horror.     When  it  has  rained  in  the  night,  the 

<*  Ulloa,  lib.  ii.c.  5.. 
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BOOK  'II.  ftreets  and  fquares  in  the  morning  feem  paved  with  thefe  odious  and  noifome 
•*=—a'.v"™-^    reptiles,  whole  common  fize  is  fix  inches  long*. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Porto  Eello,  as  might  be  expected  from  this  ac- 
count of  its  climate,  are  very  inconfiderable,  and  the  greater  part  of  thofe  are  negroes 
and  mulattoes.  The  white  families  do  not  exceed  thirty,  and  thefe  are  only  fuch 
as  are  fixed  to  it  by  their  employments.  The  garrifon  itfelf,  confiding  of  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty-men,  does  not  continue  in  the  place  more  than  three  months  ac  a 
time.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  no  woman  durft  lie  in  here:: 
fhe  would  have  thought  it  devoting  both  herfelf  and  her  child  to  death.  This 
prejudice  was  removed  by  a  woman  of  diftinction,  whofe  affection  for  her  huf- 
band,  confined  to  the  fpot  by  his  office,  led  her  to  make  the  experiment.  The 
event  proved  fortunate,  and  others  have  followed  her  example  with  equal  fuccefs. 
Another  opinion  no  lefs  common,  and  feemingly  better  founded  is,  that  the  domes- 
tic animals  of  Europe,  which  have  prodigioufly  multiplied  in  ail  other  parts  of 
the  New  World,  lofe  their  fruitfulnefs  on  coming  to  Porto  Bcllo.  It  is  at  leafi 
certain,  that  no  horfes  or  affes  are  bred  here,  and  that  horned  cattle  decline  lb 
much  in  a  few  months  after  their  arrival,  though  they  do  not  want  plenty  of  good 
pafture,  as  fcarce  to  be  eatable  f.  Even  the  plants  introduced  into  this  fatal 
region  have  never  profpered. 

Thefe  inconveniencies,  however,  did  not  prevent  Porto  Bello  from  becoming 
,  for  a  time  the  theatre  of  the  richeft  commerce  that  ever  was  tranfaded  on  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  while  the  gold,  filver,  and  other  productions  of  Peru  and  Child 
were  brought  annually  thither  from  Panama,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  manufac- 
tures of  Europe,  and  the  galleons  arrived  from  Spain  laden  with  every  article  of 
neceffity,  accommodation,  and  luxury.  Then  Porto  Bello  was  immediately 
filled  with  people,  its  ports  crowded  with  mips,  and  the  neighbouring  fields  co- 
vered with  droves  of  mules,  ladtn  with  the  precious  metals.  Inftead  of  poverty, 
filence,  and  folitude,  nothing  was  to  be  feen  in  the'  ftreets  and  fquares,  but 
buftling  multitudes,  bales  of  goods,  and  chefes  of  treafure.  As  foon  as  the 
galleons  were  unloaded,  and  the  merchants  of  Peru,  together  with  the  prefident 
of  Panama  arrived,  the  fair  came  under  confideration.  Eor  that  purpofe  the 
deputies  of  the  feveral  parries  repaired  on  board  the  admiral's  fhip,  where  the 
prices  of  the  different  commodities  were  fettled,  in  prefence  of  the  commander 
of  the  galleons  and  the  prefident  of  Panama  ;  the  former  on  the  part  of  the 
Europeans,  the  latter  on  that  of  the  Peruvians  and  other  Americans.  The  efli- 
mate  was  not  adjufted  according  to  the  intrinfic  value  of  each  article,  but  by  its 
fcarcity  or  plenty ;  and  the  ability  of  the  agents  confifted  in  iorming  their  com- 
binations fo  judicionfly,  that  the  cargo  imported  from  Europe  mould  abforb  all 
the  treasures  thai  were  lent  fiom  L  ima.  It  was  reg  irdcd  as  a  bad  market,  when 
goods  were  found  neglected  for  want  of  money,  or  money  not  laid  out  for  want 
of  goods.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  cafes,  and  in  that  only,  the  Spanifh  merchants 
were  permitted  to  go  2nd  traffic  in  the  South  Sea,  and  in  the  latter  only  the  Peru- 
vian merchants  might  make  remittances  to  Spain  for  the  purchafe  of  goods  J. 

*  Id.  ibid.  f  Ulloa,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  J  Ulloa,  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 
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The  prices  were  no  fooner  fettled  than  the  traffic  commenced.  This  was  nei- 
ther tedious  nor  difficult :  it  was  conducted  with  that  fimplicity  and  confidence, 
which  accompanies  exttiifive  commerce.  No  bale  of  goods  was  ever  opened* 
no  chcil  of  treafure  was  examined  :  both  were  received  on  the  credit  of  the  per- 
fons  to  whom  they  belonged  ;  and  thole  exchanges  were  made  with  fo  much 
honefty,  that  this  liberal  confidence  was  never  deceived.  Chefts  of  gold  were 
found  more  than  once  mixed  among  chefts  of  filver,  and  in  the  bales,  articles  not 
entered  on  the  invoice  ;  but  all. was  exactly  accounted  for.  on  the  return  of  the 
galleons.  There  happened*,  however,  one  inftance  of  fraud,  which, might  have 
occafioned  a  more  fufpicious  mode  of  dealing.  In  the  year  1654,  al)  the  coined 
filver  which  was  brought  from  Porto  Bello  to  Europe,  was  found  to  have  one  fifth, 
of  alloy.  The  Spanifti  merchants,  with  their  ufual  integrity,  fuftained  the  whole, 
lofs,  and  indemnified  the  foreigners  by  whom  they  were  employed.  The  fraud  was . 
detected  ;  and  as  the  treafurer  of  the  mint  at  Lima,  who  was  publicly  burnt  for 
his  villany,  was  found  to  be  the  author  of.  it,  the  reputation  of  the  Peruvian 
merchants  incurred  no  ftain  *.. 

The  fair  of  Porto  Bello  was  limited  to  forty  days,  on  account  of  the  noxious 
qualities  of  the  air ;  after  which  term  the  galleons  returned  to  Spain,  by  the 
way  of  Cuba,  with  often  four  millions  fterling  and  upwards,  in  money  and 
goods.  In  what  manner  this  rich  commerce  was  ruined  we  have  already  feen  3 
and  fince  the  final  abolition  of  the  galleons,  the  trade  of  Panama  and  Porto  Bello 
has  funk  almoft  to  nothing.  Thefe  two  towns,  formerly  called  the  keys  of  com- 
munication between  the  North  and  South  Sea,  between  Spain  and  her  mod  va- 
luable colonies,  now  only  ferve  as  a  pafiage  for  the  negroes  that  are  carried  to 
Peru,  and  fome  other  inconfiderable  branches  of  decaying  traffic. 

The  Province  of  Darien  is  feparated  from  that  of  Carthagena  by  a  deep 
gulph  to  which  it  gives  its  name.     The  caftern  coaft  of  this  gulph  receives  the 
Atrato,  a  confiderable  river,  by  which  the  Spaniards  bring  to  the  fmuggling 
veflels  which  come  thither  part  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Choco.     At  the 
diftance  of  about  twenty-five  leagues  from  this  river,  towards  the  north-weft,  is  fi- 
tuated  a  tolerable  good  port,  that  has  preferved  the  name  of  Caledonia,  which  the 
Scots  gave  to  the  furrounding  diftricl:  in  1698.     They  difembarked  there  twelve 
hundred  men  furnifh  with  every  thing  necefiary  for  eflablifhing  a  fettlement,  and 
built  a  fort  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Edinburgh.     Their  defign  was. 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  natives,  whom  the  Spaniards  could  not  fubdue,  and. 
with  whom  they  were  then  at  war  ;  to  fupport  them  againft    a   people  they 
detefted  •,  to  plant  a  colony  on  their  territory  ;  to  break  off  the  communication 
between  Carthagena  and  Porto  Bello  -,  to  intercept  the  galleons  ;  and  to  unite 
their  forces  with.thofe  ot  Jamaica,  in  order  to  acquire  a  decifive  fuperiority  in. 
this  part  of  the  New  World. 

That  plan,  which  had  nothing  chimerical  in  it,  difpleafed  Lewis  XIV.  who . 
offered  to  the  court  of  Madrid  a  fleet  to  fruftrate  the  attempt.     It  difpleafed  the 
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The  prices  were  no  fooner  fettled  than  the  traffic  commenced.  This  was  nei-  CHAP.  Hi- 
ther tedious  nor  difficult :  it  was  conducted  with  that  fimplicity  and  confidence,  ~^~ *■"-*• 
which  accompanies  exttnfive  commerce.  No  bale  of  goods  was  ever  opened* 
no  chcft  of  treafure  was  examined  :  both  were  received  on  the  credit  of  the  per- 
fons  to  whom  they  belonged  •,  and  thole  exchanges  were  made  with  fo  much 
honefty,  that  this  liberal  confidence  was  never  deceived.  Chefts  of  gold  were 
found  more  than  once  mixed  among  chefts  of  filver,  and  in  the  bales,  articles  not 
entered  on  the  invoice  ;  but  all. was  exactly  accounted  for,  on  the  return  of  the 
galleons.  There  happened},  however,  one  inftance  of  fraud,  which, might  have 
occafioned  a  more  fufpicious  mode  of  dealing.  In  the  year  1654,  al)  the  coined 
filver  which  was  brought  from  Porto  Bello  to  Europe,  was  found  to  have  one  fifth 
of  alloy.  The  Spanifh  merchants,  with  their  ufual  integrity,  fuftained  the  whole 
lofs,  and  indemnified  the  foreigners  by  whom  they  were  employed.  The  fraud  was . 
detected  ;  and  as  the  treafurer  of  the  mint  at  Lima,  who  was  publicly  burnt  for 
his  villany,  was  found  to  be  the  author  of.  it,  the  reputation  of  the  Peruvian 
merchants  incurred  no  ftain  *.. 

The  fair  of  Porto  Bello  was  limited  to  forty  days,  on  account  of  the  noxious 
qualities  of  the  air ;  after  which  term  the  galleons  returned  to  Spain,  by  the 
way  of  Cuba,  with  often  four  millions  fterling  and  upwards,  in  money  and 
goods.  In  what  manner  this  rich  commerce  was  ruined  we  have  already  feen ; 
and  fince  the  final  abolition  of  the  galleons,  the  trade  of  Panama  and  Porto  Bello 
has  funk  almoft  to  nothing.  Thefe  two  towns,  formerly  called  the  keys  of  com- 
munication between  the  North  and  South  Sea,  between  Spain  and  her  mo  ft  va- 
)uable  colonies,  now  only  ferve  as  a  paflage  for  the  negroes  that  are  carried  to 
Peru,  and  fome  other  inconfiderable  branches  of  decaying  traffic. 

The  Province  of  Darien  is  feparated  from  that  of  Carthagena  by  a  deep 
gulph  to  which  it  gives  its  name.     The  caftern  coaft  of  this  gulph  receives  the 
Atrato,  a  confiderable  river,  by  which  the  Spaniards  bring  to  the  fmuggling 
vefiels  which  come  thither  part  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Choco.     At  the 
diftance  of  about  twenty-five  leagues  from  this  river,  towards  the  north-weft,  is  fi- 
tuated  a  tolerable  good  port,  that  has  preferved  the  name  of  Caledonia,  which  the 
Scots  gave  to  the  furrounding  diftrift  in  1698.     They  difembarked  there  twelve 
hundred  men  furnifh  with  every  thing  necefiary  for  efiablifhing  a  fettlement,  and. 
built  a  fort  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Edinburgh.     Their  defign  was. 
to  gain  che  confidence  of  the  natives,  whom  the  Spaniards  could  not  fubdue,  and. 
with  whom  they  were,  then  at  war  ;  to  fupport  them  againft    a   people  they 
detefted  •,  to  plant  a  colony  on  their  territory  ;  to  break  off  the  communication 
between  Carthagena  and  Porto  Bello ;  to  intercept  the  galleons ;  and  to  unite 
their  forces  with  thofe  ot  Jamaica,  in  order  to  acquire  a  decifive  fuperiority  in. 
this  part  of  the  New  World. 

That  plan,  which  had  nothing  chimerical  in  it,  difpleafed  Lewis  XIV.  who 
offered  to  the  court  of  Madrid  a  fleet  to  fruftrate  the  attempt.     It  difpleafed  the, 
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BOOK  II  Dutch,  who  had  reafon  to  be  afraid  that  this  new  company  would  one  day  di- 
L- — /""—■'  vide  with  them  the  fmuggling  trade,  which  they  monopolized  in  thofe  latitudes. 
It  was  yet  more  difagreeable  to  Spain,  which  threatened  to  connlcate  the  effects 
of  the  fubjedts  of  Great  Britain,  who  traded  in  her  dominions.  It  was  alio 
alarming  to  the  Englifh,  who  rbrefaw  that  their  colonics  would  abandon  their 
northern  fettlements,  to  go  and  refide  in  a  territory  teeming  with  gold  ;  and  that 
Scotland,  growing  rich,  would  emerge  from  that  dependence  in  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  held  by  its  poverty.  This  violent  and  univerfal  oppofuion  deter- 
mined  kino-  William  to  revoke  a  permiffion  which  his  favourites  had  extorted 
from  him.  He  likewife  prohibited  all  his  colonies  in  the  New  World  from  furn- 
ifhing  either  arms,  provisions,  or  ammunition,  to  a  rifingfettlement,  whoferuin 
would  infure  the  public  tranquility.  Thus  was  (titled  in  its  infancy  a  colony, 
the  greatnefs  of  which  did  not  appear  to  be  remote,  and  which  mult  loon  have 
been  very  considerable. 

On  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  gulph  of  Darien  begins  the  government  of  Cartha- 
gena,  whole  lea  coaft  extends  from  fouth-weft  towards  the  north  for  about 
eighty  leagues.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft,  for  near  the  fame  length,  by  the 
great  river  de  Magdalena,  which  hardly  leaves  it  more  than  forty  leagues  for  its 
greateft  breath  ;  and  thefe,  near  its  northern  extremity,  are  reduced  to  fixteen 
or  feventeen.  On  the  fouthern  fide  it  borders  upon  the  New  Kingdom  of  G  ranada. 
The  Magdalen.3,  which  has  a  courfe  of  about  two  hundred  leagues,  and  whofe 
mouth  is  much  frequented  by  fmugglers,  ferves  to  bring  to  Carthagena,  the  ca- 
pital of  this  diftrict,  the  grain,  gold,  and  other  productions  of  the  interior 
provinces.  After  feveral  days  navigation,  the  boats  enter  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, which,  having  been  enlarged  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  leads  to 
the  lea  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  that  city.  In  thofe  feafons  when  this  channel 
wants  water,  and  through  the  negligence  of  government  it  will  foon  be  without  it 
in  all  feafons,  the  goods  are  difembarked  at  three  days  journey  from  the  capital, 
to  which  they  are  afterwards  carried  by  land.  The  productions  of  Popayan  and 
Choco  come  down  the  river  Cauca,  whofe  fource,  in  common  with  that  of  the 
Magdalena,  is  in  the  lake  Papas,  near  the  eighth  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  and 
which,  about  thirty  leagues  from  Carthagena,  falls  into  the  laft  mentioned  river, 
after  a  courfe  of  an  hundred  and  fixty  leagues,  nearly  in  the  fame  direc- 
tion. 

This  part  of  America  was  fubjected  to  the  crown  of  Spain  about  the  year  1532* 
by  Pedro  de  Heredia,  who  founded  the  city  of  Carthagena,  on  the  extenfive  and 
fecure  bay  of  the  fame  name.  In  a  fituation  fo  advantageous  commerce  foon 
began  to  flourifh.  As  early  as  1544,  when  it  was  pillaged  by  fome  French  pi- 
rates, Carthagena  appears  to  have  been  a  town  of  fome  note.  Its  profperity 
proved  again  fatal  to  it  in  1  385,  when  it  was  pillaged  and  burnt  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  that  celebrated  fcourge  of  the  Spanifh  fettlements.  It  was  hardly  re- 
built, when  in  1 697,  M.  Poinds  with  a  fleet  of  French  privateers,  took,  ranlbmed, 
and  afterwards  pillaged  it.  The  booty  is  laid  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of 
two  millions  ftcrling.     From  that  era,  it  had  fufficient  time  to  recruit  its  ftrength, 
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as  it  was  not  attacked  till  1741,  when  admiral  Vernon  found  himfelf  obliged  to    CHAP.  III. 
raife  the  fiege  of  it,  though  undertaken  with  an  Englifh  fquadron  of  twenty-five    *— *-v~— -J 
fhips  of  the  line,  fix  fire-fhips,  two  bomb-ketches,  and  -as  many  land  forces  as 
were  fufficient  to  have  conquered  all  South  A  merica. 

After  all  the  revolutions  and  hoftile  attempts  to  which  it  has  been  expofed, 
Carthagena  continues  in  fplendour.  It  is  feated  on  a  peninfula,  or  fandy  ifland, 
which  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  two  artificial  necks  of  land,  the  broaden;  of 
which  is  not  above  feventy  yards.  Its  fortifications  are  regular,  and  after  the 
modern  manner.  Nature  has  placed  at  a  little  diftance  a  hill  of  a  middling  height, 
on  which  the  citadel  of  St.  Lazarus  is  built,  that  commands  the  town  and  har- 
bour. The  garrifon,  in  time  of  peace,  confifts  of  ten  companies  of  regulars, 
containing  feventy-feven  men  each,  befides  feveral  companies  of  militia.  Car- 
thagena is  one  of  the  beft  built,  beft  laid  out,  and  beft  fortified  cities  in  the  A- 
merican  dominions  of  Spain.  The  ftreets  are  broad,  itraight,  and  well  paved. 
The  houfes  are  moftly  of  ftone,  and  elegant,  tho'  only  one  ftory  high.  The  ca. 
thedral,  the  palaces  of  the  governor  and  bifhop,  the  town-houfe,  and  the  cuf- 
tom-houfe,  are  magnificent  buildings.  It  is  divided  into  the  higher  and  lower 
town.  The  higher  town  is  upon  the  ifthmus  itlelf-j  and  the  lower,  called  alfo 
the  fuburbs,  is  upon  a  neck  of  land  which  becomes  an  ifland  at  high  water,  and 
communicates  with  the  continent  by  means  of  a  wooden  bridge.  Both  towns  are 
fuppofed  to  contain  twenty-five  thoufand  inhabitants.  Of  this  number  the  Spani- 
ards form  about  a  fixth  part :  the  Negroes,  Indians,  Mulattoes,  Meftizos,  and 
an  infinite  variety  of  races  compofed  of  mixtures  from  thefe,  make  up  the 
remainder  *. 

This  mixture  is  more  common  at  Carthagena  than  in  any  other  of  the  Spanifh 
fettlements.  A  multitude  of  adventurers  without  employment,  without  fortune, 
and  without  recommendations,  are  continually  reforting  thither.  In  a  country 
where  they  are  totally  unknown,  no  perfon  can  venture  to  repofe  any  confidence 
in  their  fervices :  they  are  therefore  doomed  to  fubfift  wretchedly  on  the  alms  of 
the  convents,  and  to  lie  in  the  corner  of  a  fquare,  or  the  portico  of  a  church. 
If  the  afflictions  which  they  experience  in  this  (late,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe, 
bring  fome  violent  difeafe  upon  them,  they  are  commonly  affifted  by  the  mu- 
latto or  free  negro  women,  whofe  care  and  kindnefs  they  requite  by  marrying 
them.  Such  as  have  not  the  fortune  to  be  in  a  fituation  fufficiently  diflrefsful 
to  excite  the  compaflion  of  the  women,  are  obliged  to  retire  to  fome  village, 
and  live  there  by  cultivating  the  ground,  which  the  haughty  lazinefs  of  the 
Spanifh  inhabitants  makes  them  confider  as  the  utmoft  ignominy.  Indolence, 
in  a  word,  is  carried  fo  far  at  Carthagena,  that  the  opulent  of  both  fexes  pafs 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  fwinging  in  hammocks,  which  they  feldom  quit 
for  any  time  f. 

This  inactivity  is,  in  fome  degree,  the  effect  of  the  climate.  The  heat  is  ex- 
ceffive  and  continual  at  Carthagena ;  and  the  torrents  of  water,  that  are  incef- 

*  Ulloa,  lib.  i.  c.  2,  3,  4.  f  Ibid.  lib.  i.  c.  4. 
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fantly  pouring  down,  from  May  ro  November,  have  this  Singularity,  that  they 
never  cool  the  air,  which  is  fornetimes  a  little  moderated  in  the  dry  feafon,  by 
the  north-eaft  winds.  The  night  is  as  hot  as  the  day.  An  habitual  perfpiratioa. 
oives  the  inhabitants  the  pale  and  livid  appearance  of  fick  perfons  Their  actions 
correfpond  with  their  colour.  All  their  motions,  languid  and  fluggifli,  indicate  a 
relaxed  fyftem.  This  languor  manifefts  itfelf  even  in  their  fpeech,  which  is  foft 
and  flow,  and  their  words  generally  broken  or  interrupted.  Notwithstanding 
all  thefe  appearances  of  ficknefs  and  debility,  the  natives  enjoy  a  good  ftate  of 
health,  and  often  live  to  a  great  age  * ;  but  ftrangers  from  Europe,  on  their  ar- 
rival here,  are  expoied  to  the  mod  fatal  diftemper  with  which  humanity  is 
afflitted.  This  diftemper,  the  nature  of  which  is  little  known,  manifefts  itfelf 
by  vomiting,  accompanied  with  fo  violent  a  delirium,  that  the  patient  muft  be 
confined  to  prevent  him  from  tearing  himfelf  in  pieces.  He  often  expires  in  the 
midft  of  thefe  agitations,  which  feldom  laft  above  three  or  four  days.  Thofe 
who  have  efcaped  this  danger  once,  have  nothing,,  however,  to  fear  for  the  fu- 
ture :  they  enjoy  the  fame  ftate  of  health  as  the  natives,  even  though  they  fhould 
not  lead  the  moft  temperate  lives  f. 

The  inhabitants  of  Carthagena  and  its  territory,,  natives  as  well  as  ftrangers, 
are  fubjed  to  another  dreadful  diforder,  namely  the  leprofy.  Some  phyficians 
have  afcribed  this  calamity  to  the  too  frequent  ufe  of  pork,  without  reflecting 
that  it  is  unknown  in  other  countries  of  America,  where  that  food  is  no  lefs  com- 
mon ;  it  muft  therefore  be  referred  to  fome  latent  quality  of  the  climate.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  progrefs  of  this  malady,  an  hofpital  has  been  found- 
ed in  the  country  ;  where  all  perfons  fuppofed  to  be  infected  with  it  are  fhut  up, 
without  distinction  of  age,  fex,  or  condition.  But  the  benefit  of  fo  wife  an  in- 
itiation is  loft  thro'  the  avarice  of  the  governors  ;  who,  without  regarding  the  in- 
tention of  the  eftablifhment,  permit  the  poor  to  go  in  and  out  to  beg.  Hence  the 
number  of  lepers  newer  decreafes,  and  is  at  prefent  fo  great,  that  the  inclofure  of 
their  hofpital  is  of  immenfe  extent.  It  refembles  a  little  town.  There  every  one 
enjoys  a  fpot  of  ground,  which  is  marked  out  for  him  on  his  admiflion.  On 
that  he  builds  a  dwelling  fuitable  to  his  fortune,  in  which  he  fpends  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  Thefe  are  often  many,  though  wretched ;  and  as  it  is 
found  that  this  malady  powerfully  excites  the  defire  of  coition,  the  infected  are 
permitted  to  intermary,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered  hereditary  t.  Neceffity 
only  can  juftify  this  indulgence. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  terrible  diftempers,  and  other  inconveniencies  arifing 
from  the  climate,  Spain  hath  always  fhewn  a  particular  predilection  for  Cartha- 
gena, on  account  of  its  harbour,  the  fafeft  in  her  American  dominions,  and  one 
of  the  beft  any  where  known.  It  is  two  leagues  in  extent,  and  has  a  deep  and 
excellent  bottom.  There  is  lefs  agitation  in  it  than  on  the  moft  calm  river.  The 
entrance  to  it  formerly  was  folely  by  the  channel  of  Bocca  Chica,  fo  narrow  that 
only  one  fhip  could  pafs  at  a  time,  under  the  crofs  batteries  of  forts  erected  on 

•  Ulloa,  lib.  i.  c.  5.  t  W.  ibid.  J  Ut  %ra. 
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both  fides.     The  Englifh,  in   1741,  having  deftroyed  die  fortifications  that  de-    CHAP.  Iir. 
fended  this  channel,  it  was  fruit  up  by  the  Spaniards,  and  an  ancient  canal  open-    c"    v~*-J 
cd,  which  is  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  will  not  be  eafy  for  an  enemy's 
fquadron  to  force  it.     Through  this  paiTage  all  vefTels  now  enter  the  harbour*. 

At  the  time  that  the  trade  of  Peru  was  carried  on  by  the  galleons,  thefe  fliips 
failed  to  Carthagena  before  they  went  to  Porto  Bello,  and  vifited  it  again  on  their 
return.  In  the  flrft  voyage,  they  depofited  the  merchandize  that  was  neceffary 
for  the  interior  provinces,  and  received  the  price  of  it  in  the  lecond.  This  arrange- 
ment difpleafed  the  merchants  of  Lima,  who  complained,  that,  on  their  return 
from  Panama  and  Porto  Bello,  they  found  their  country  fupplied,  by  the  way 
of  Quito,  with  the  fame  kind  of  commodities,  which  they  had  gone  to  pur. 
chafe  at  fuch  a  diftance.  They  petitioned  the  court,  and  obtained  an  order, 
that  Carthagena  fhould  not  be  fupplied  till  after  Porto  Bello.  In  confequence 
of  this  regulation,  the  merchants  of  Carthagena,  and  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe, 
Popayan,  and  Quito,  were  reduced  either  to  draw  what  they  wanted,  at  a  great 
■expence  and  hazard,  immediately  from  the  fair  itfelf,  or  to  content  themfelves 
with  the  refufe  of  it.  Thefe  inconveniencies  were  lb  ftrongly  felt  that,  in  1730, 
a  fcheme  was  devifed  for  the  accommodation  of  all  parties.  It  was  agreed,  that 
things  fhould  be  re  eftablifhed  on  their  old  footing;  but  that,  on  notice  being 
given  of  the  arrival  of  the  galleons  at  Carthagena,  all  commerce,  in  regard  to 
European  commodities,  fhould  ceafe  between  Quito  and  Lima,  and  the  places 
within  their  jurifdiction. 

This  new  arrangement,  though  feemingly  equitable,  was  not  productive  of  the 
good  effects  that  might  have  been  expected  from  it.  During  the  former  prohibi- 
tion, trade  had  taken  another  direction.  The  interior  provinces  had  found  the 
means  of  fupplying  themfelves  with  European  cummoditics  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  Spain.  Nor  did  the  fuppreffing  of  the  galleons  make  any  change  in  this 
matter.  The  regifter  fhips  do  not  take  annually  at  Carthagena  above  a  million 
of  pefos.  The  contraband  trade,  which  is  tranfacted  at  an  hundred  places  on 
this  coaft,  carries  away  the  greater  part  of  the  riches  of  Choco  and  Popayan,  in 
exchange  for  foreign  manufactures,  in  which  the  mother  country  has  no  intereft. 
Carthagena  however  will,  in  all  probability,  continue  to  be  a  city  of  great  im- 
portance, as  the  wealth  now  collected  there  muft  find  or  create  employment  for 
itfelf,    and  may  be  turned  with  advantage  into  fome  new  channel. 

The  country  about  Carthagena  is  fo  luxuriant,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  view 
without  admiration  the  rich  and  perpetual  verdure  of  the  woods,  and  the  plants 
which  it  naturally  produces.  But  thefe,  as  already  obferved,  are  advantages  of 
which  the  inhabitants  make  little  ufe  •,  their  innate  floth  and  indolence  not  al- 
lowing them  to  cultivate  the  gifts  of  nature,  which  feem  to  have  been  dealt  out 
with  a  lavifh  hand.  The  trees  here  are  large  and  lofty,  their  variety  admirable, 
and  entirely  different  from  thofe  of  Europe.  The  principal  of  thefe,  in  regard 
to  fize,  are  the  caobo,  the  cedar,  the  maria,  and  the  balfam  tree.    Of  the  firfl 

*  Ulloa,  lib. !.  c  3. 
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are  made  the  canoes,  and  other  veficls,  for  the  coaft  and  river  trade  within  the 
province.  The  wood  of  thcie  trees  is  compact,  fragrant,  and  beautiful.  The 
cedar  is  of  two  kinds,  white  and  rediih.  The  laft  is  moft  efteemedi.  The  ma- 
ria  and  balfam  trees,  befides  the  ufefulnefs  of  their  timber,  diftil  thofe  admirable 
drugs  called  Maria  Oil,  and  Balfam  of  Tolu  ;  fo  named  from  a  village,  in  the 
neighbourhood  ol  which  it  is  produced  in  the  greatefc  quantity,  and  of  peculiar 
excellency  '. 

Among  the  variety  of  vegetables,  which  grow  under  the  fbade  of  trees,  and 
alono-  the  funny  borders  of  the  woods,  the  moft  common  is  the  fenfuive  plant ; 
on  touching  one  of  the  leaves  of  which,  all  thofe  on  the  fame  branch  immediately 
clofc  againft  each  other.  After  a  fhort  interval,  they  begin  gradually  to  open, 
and  feparate  from  one  another,  till  they  are  again  perfectly  expanded.  This 
plant  is  about  a  foot  and  an  half,  or  two  feet  in  height,  with  a  (lender  fiem,  and 
the  branches  proportionally  weak  and  tender.  The  leaves  are  long,  and  Hand 
fo  cloie  together,  that  all  thofe  on  one  branch  appear  as  a  fingle  leaf,  four  or  five 
inches  in  length,  and  ten  lines  in  breadth  ;  which,  being  fubdivided  into 'its  diftinct 
parts,  forms  in  each  of  them  the  true  leaf,  about  four  or  five  lines  in  length, 
and  not  quite  one  in  breadth.  On  touching  one  of  thefe  fmall  leaves,  they  all 
inftantly  quit  their  horizontal  pofition,  and  fly  into  a  perpendicular  direction, 
clofino-  their  inward  fuperfices;  fo  that  thofe  which,  before  this  fenfitive  motion* 
made  two  leaves,  now  make  but  one.  The  vulgar  name  of  this  plant  at  Car- 
tha°ena  is  too  grofs  to  be  mentioned.  By  the  better  fort  of  people  it  is  more  de- 
cently called  la  vergonoza-,  the  bafhful ;  or,  la  dotifella,  the  maiden  f . 

The  province  of  Carthagena  produces  fugar,  cotton,  and  cacao,  all  in  the 
o-reateft  perfection,  but  neither  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  become  an  article  of  ex- 
portation. What  chiefly  ftrikes  the  eye  of  a  fU-anger  is  the  vaft  variety  of  pomp- 
ous trees  and  plants,  in  a  manner  emulating  each  other,  through  the  whole 
year,  in  producing  the  moft  beautiful  and  delicious  fruits ;  fome  introduced 
from  Europe,  others  peculiar  to  the  country.  Among  the  latter  the  preference 
doubtlefs  belongs  to  the  pine-apple,  whofe  beauty,  fmell,  and  tafle,  have  ac- 
quired it  the  appellation  of  the  queen  of  fruits.  The  ananas  or  pine-apple,  fo 
called  from  its  iimilarity  to  the  cones  of  the  European  pine-tree,  is  produced 
by  a  plant  nearly  refembling  the  aloe ;  except  that  the  leaves  of  the  ananas  are 
longer,  but  not  fo  thick,  and  moft  of  them  Hand  near  the  ground  in  an  horizon- 
tal pofition  ;  but  as  they  approach  nearer  the  fruit,  they  diminilh  in  length,  and 
become  lefs  expanded.  This  plant  feldom  grows  to  above  three  feet  in  height, 
and  terminates  in  a  flower,  like  the  lily  in  form,  but  of  fo  elegant  a  crimfon 
colour  as  even  to  dazzle  the  eye.  The  pine-apple  makes  its  firft  appearance  in 
the  centre  of  the  flower,  about  the  fize  of  a  nut ;  and  as  this  increafes,  the  luftre 
of  the  flower  fades,  and  the  leaves  expand  themfelves  to  make  room  for  it,  and 
fecure  it,  both  as  a  bale  and  ornament.  On  the  top  of  the  apple  itfelf,  is  a 
crown  or  tuft-  of  leaves,  like  thofe  of  die  plant,   and  of  a  very  lively  green.  This 

*  Ulloa,  lib.  c.  6.  f  ^-  ibid- 
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erown  grows  in  proportion  with  the  fruit,  till  both  have  attained  their  utmoft  CHAp.  Iir. 
magnitude;  and  hitherto  they  differ  very  little  in  colour:  but  as  loon  as  the  '  *""v  "~J 
crown  ceafes  to  grow,  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen-,  and  its  green  changes  to  a 
bright  firaw-colour.  During  this  gradual  alteration  of  colour,  the  fruit  ex- 
hales fuch  abundant  fragrance  as  makes  it  known,  though  concealed  from  fight. 
While  the  pine- apple  continues  to  increafe  in  fize,  it  fnoots  forth  on  all  fides 
little  thorns  ;  but  thefe,  as  it  approaches  towards  maturity,  dry  and  (often,  lb 
that  the  fruit  is  gathered  without  the  leafl  inconveniency  *. 

The  Angularities  which  concentrate  in  this  rare  production,  this  queen  of  .the 
vegetable  kingdom,  cannot  fail  to  flrike  a  contemplative  mind  with  admiration. 
The  crown,  which  was  to  it  a  kind  of  apex,  while  growing  in  the  woods,  becomes 
itfelf,  when  town,  a  new  plant,  and  the  fiem,  after  the  fruit  is  cut,  dies  away 
as  if  fatisfied  with  having  anfwered  the  intention  of  nature  in  fuch  a  rich  produce ; 
but  the  roots  fhoot  forth  frefh  ilalks,  for  the  farther  increale  of  lb  valuable  a 
fruit  -f-.  The  tafte  of  the  pine-apple,  and  the  manner  of  eating  it,  are  too  well 
known  to  require  a  particular  defcription.  Its  general  length,  in  this  country, 
.  is  from  five  to  feven  inches,  and  the  diameter  near  its  bafe  from  three  to  four, 
diminifhing  regularly  as  it  approaches  to  its  apex.  The  rind  infufed  in  waterv 
after  a  proper  fermentation,  produces  a  very  cooling  liquor,  and  full  retains  all 
the  qualities  of  the  fruit  ~£. 

.  Between  the  great  river  Magdalena  and  Cape  de  Vela,  lie  the  provinces  of 
Santa  Martha  and  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  which  differ  in  nothing  efientially  from  the 
territory  of  Carthagena,  except  in  the  Iiealthfulnefs  of  their  climate,  the  air  beino- 
cooler  and  more  pure.  The  province  contiguous  to  thefe  on  the  eaft,  was  firft 
vifited  by  Alonfo  de  Ojeda,  in  the  year  1499;  and  the  Spaniards  on  landing 
there,  having  obferved  fome  huts  of  an  Indian  village  built  upon  piles,  in  order  to 
raife  them  above  the  ftagnated  water  which  covered  the  plain,  were  led  to  bellow 
upon  it  the  name  of  Venezuela,  or  little  Venice,  by  their  ufual  propenfity  to  find 
a  refemblance  between  what  they  dilcovered  in  America  and  the  objects  that  were 
familiar  to  them  in  Europe.  They  made  fome  attempts  to  fettle  there,  but  with 
little  fuccefs.  The  final  reduction  of  the  province  was  accompliihed  by  means. 
very  different  from  thole  to  which  Spain  is  indebted  for  her  other  acquifitions  in 
the  New  World. 

The  ambition  of  Charles  V.  often  engaged  him  in  operations  of  fuch  variety  and 
extent,  that  his  revenues  were  not  fufficicnt  to  defray  the  expence  of  carrying  them 
into  execution.  Among  other  expedients  for  fupplying  the  deficiency  of  his 
funds,  he  had  borrowed  large  fums  from  the  Velicrs  of  Augfburg,  the  mod  opu- 
lent merchants  at  that  time  in  Europe.  By  way  of  retribution  for  thefe,  or  in 
hopes  perhaps  of  obtaining  a  new  loan,  he  bellowed  upon  them  the  province  of 
Venezuela,  to  be  held  as  an  hereditary  fief  of  the  crown  of  Caftile,  on  condition 
that,  within  a  limited  time,  they  fbould  fhak  .;,  mfi  IveS  mailers  of  the  country, 
and  eftablifh  a  colony  there.     Under  the  direction  of  fuch  perfons  it  miaht  have. 

*  Ulloa,  lib.  i.  c.  8.  -f-  Id.  .bid.  j  Ut  fupra. 
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been  expe&ed  that  a  fettlement  would  have  been  eftablilhed  on  maxims  very  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  the  Spaniards,  and  better  calculated  to  encourage  fuch  ufe- 
ful  induftry,  as  they  might  have  known  to  be  the  only  certain  fourceof  pros- 
perity and  opulence.  But  unfortunately,  they  committed  the  execution  of  their 
plan  to  fome  of  thofe  foldiers  of  fortune  with  which  Germany,  abounded  in  the 
fixteenth  century.  Thefe  adventurers,  impatient  to  amai's  riches,  that  they  might 
fpeedily  abandon  a  ftation  which  they  found  to  be  very  uncomfortable,  inftead 
of  planting  a  colony  that  might  have  cultivated  and  improved  the  country,  wan- 
dered from  dlftridt  to  diftric~t  in  fearch  of  mines,  plundering  the  natives  with  un- 
feeling rapacity,  or  opprelTing  them  by  the  impofition  of  intolerable  talks.  In 
the  couiie  of  a  few  years,  their  avarice  and  exactions,  in  comparifon  with  which 
thofe  of  the  Spaniards  were  moderate,  defolated  the  province  fo  completely  that  it 
could  hardly  afford  them  fubfiftence  ;  and  the  Velfers  relinquifhed  a  property, 
from  which  the  atrocious  conduct  of  their  agents  left  them  no  hope  of  ever 
deriving  any  advantage*. 

When  the  wretched  remainder  of  the  Germans  deferted  Venezuela,  the 
Spaniards  again  took  poffefllon  of  it ;  but  unfortunately  the  fcenes  of  horror, 
which  the  Germans  had  exhibited,  were  renewed  by  Carvajal,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  this  unhappy  country.  His  barbarities  rendered 
the  depopulation  fo  complete,  that  as  early  as  1550,  a  great  number  of  negroes 
were  imported  from  Africa,  on  whom  the  hopes  of  an  unbounded  profperity 
were  founded.  But  the  habit  of  tyranny  made  the  Spaniards  treat  thefe  flaves 
with  fo  much  feverity  that  they  revolted.  Their  rebellion  was  affigned  as  a  rea- 
fon  for  maffacring  all  the  males ;  and  this  province  once  more  became  a  defert, 
in  which  the  afhes  of  negroes,  Spaniards,  Indians,  and  Germans,  the  oppreffors 
and  the  opprefied,  were  intermingled.  Nor  has  Venezuela  ever  yet  emerged  from 
that  ftate  of  languor  and  unproductive  obfeurity,  which  has  fo  long  involved 
the  greater  part  of  the  provinces  that  lie  between  the  Magdalena  and  the 
Orinoco,  though  their  extent,  as  well  as  the  excellence  and  variety  of  their  foi4 
might  have  invited  the  mother  country  to  derive  feveral  very  valuable  produc- 
tions from  them. 

From  this  reproach  muft  be  exempted  the  province  of  Caraccas,  in  the  centre 
of  that  extenfive  coaft,  which  furnifhes  an  article  of  very  confiderable  import- 
ance in  the  trade  of  Spain.  Among  the  new  taftes  which  the  people  of  Europe 
have  acquired,  in  confequence  of  their  intercourfe  with  the  natives  of  thofe  coun- 
tries which  they  conquered  in  America,  that  for  chocolate  is  one  of  the  molt 
univerfal.  The  ufe  of  this  liquor,  made  with  a  pafte  formed  of  the  nut,  or 
almond  of  the  cacao-tree,  compounded  with  various  ingredients,  the  Spaniards 
firft  learned  of  the  Mexicans ;  and  it  has  appeared  to  them,  and  to  other 
European  nations,  fo  palatable,  fo  nourilhing,  and  fo  wholelome,  that  it  has 
become  an  article  in  commerce  of  great  value.  The  cacao  tree  is  cultivated 
fuccefsfully  in  feveral  diftridls  of  America,  and  even  grows  fpontaneoufly  in 

•  Oviedo,  Hid.  de  Venezuela.    Robertfon,  Hift.  Amer.  Book  vii. 
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others,  but  it  fucceeds  no  where  fo  well,  nor  are  the  nuts  any  where  of  fo  good   g^VML 
a  quality,  as  thofe  produced  in  the  rich  plains  of  Caraccas. 

This  tree,  which  is  generally  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high,  is  propagated 
from  feeds  which  are  fown  at  certain  diftances.  When  it  begins  to  flioot,  it  di- 
vides into  three,  four,  five,  or  fix  ftems,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  root. 
In  proportion  as  it  grows,  its  branches,  which  are  always  very  diftant  from  each 
other,  bend  towards  the  earth.  The  length  of  the  leaf  is  between  four  and  fix 
inches,  and  its  breadth  three  or  four :  it  is  fmooth,  foft,  and  terminates  in  a 
point,  like  that  of  the  orange-tree,  but  is  of  a  lefs  vivid  green.  From  the 
item,  as  well  as  the  branches,  grow  the  pods  which  contain  the  cacao.  The 
firft  appearance  is  a  white  bloffom,  not  very  large,  whofe  piftil  contains  the  em- 
bryo of  the  pod.  This  pod,  which  inclofes  between  twenty  and  thirty  fmall  al- 
monds, grows  to  the  length  of  fix  or  feven  inches,  and  four  or  five  in  width,  re- 
fembling  a  cucumber  in  fhape,  and  ftriated  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  but 
deeper  than  the  cucumber.  It  is  green  during  its  growth,  but  when  arrived  at 
full  perfection,  it  gradually  changes  to  yellow.  The  yellownefs  of  the  pod  in- 
dicates that  the  cacao  begins  to  feed  on  its  fubftance,  to  acquire  a  greater  con- 
fidence, and  that  the  feeds  begin  to  fill ;  the  colour  gradually  fading  till  that  pro- 
cefs  is  fully  completed,  when  the  dark  brown  colour  of  the  hufk,  into  which 
the  yellow  has  deviated,  indicates  that  it  is  proper  time  to  gather  it.  The 
thicknefs  of  the  hufk  is  now  about  two  lines,  and  each  feed  or  almond  is  found 
inclofed  in  one  of  the  compartments,  formed  by  the  traverfe  membranes  of  the 
pod.  After  gathering,  the  fruit  is  opened,  and  the  feeds  taken  out  and 
dried  *. 

The  cacao  tree,  which  begins  to  reward  the  labour  of  the  planter  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  years,  requires  a  moift  foil.  If  it  wants  water,  it  produces  no 
fruit,  withers  and  dies.  A  fhade  to  defend  it  from  the  vertical  rays  of  the  fun, 
is  no  lefs  neceflary.  Accordingly  it  is  always  placed  near  other  larger  trees,  un- 
der whofe  fhelter  it  may  flo'urifn.  The  farther  culture  which  it  requires  is  nei- 
ther laborious  nor  expenfive.  It  is  fufficient  to  extirpate  the  furrounding  weeds 
which  would  deprive  it  of  its  nourifhment.  The  plantations  are  called  Cacao- 
Walks,  and  yield  two  crops  in  a  year,  equal  in  quantity  and  quality  -f-. 

In  confequence  of  the  acknowledged  fuperiority  in  the  quality  of  the  cacao 
of  Caraccas,  and  the  communication  of  this  province  with  the  Atlantic,  which 
facilitates  the  conveyance  to  Europe,  the  culture  of  cacao  here  is  more  ex- 
tenfive  than  in  any  diftrict  of  America.  But  the  Dutch,  by  the  vicinity  of  their 
fettlements  in  the  fmall  iflands  of  Curazoa  and  Buen-Ayre,  to  the  coaft  of 
Caraccas,  gradually  ingroffed  the  greateft  part  of  the  cacao  trade.  The  traffic 
with  the  mother-country  for  this  valuable  commodity  ceafed  almoft  entirely ; 
and  fuch  was  the  fupine  negligence  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  defects  in  their  com- 
mercial regulations,  that  they  were  obliged  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  fo- 
reigners this  production  of  their  own  colonies,  and  which  they  ufe  more  than  any 

•  Ulloa,  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  f  Id.  ibid. 
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people  in  Europe,  at  an  exorbitant  price.  In  order  to  remedy  an  evil,  no  lefs 
difgraceful  than  pernicious  to  his  fubjefts,  Philip  V.  granted  to  a  body  of  mer- 
chants, in  the  year  172^,  an  exclufive  right  to  the  commerce  with  Caraccas, 
and  the  neighbouring  province  of  Cumana,  on  condition  of  their  employing  at 
their  own  expcnce,  a  fufticient  number  of  armed  vefTels  to  clear  the  coaft  of  in- 
terlopers. 

This  fociety,  diftinguifhed  fometimes  by  the  name  of  the  company  of  Gui- 
pufcoa,  from  the  province  of  Spain  in  which  it  is  eftablifhed,  and  fometimes 
by  that  of  the  company  of  Caraccas,  has  carried  on  its  operations  with 
fuch  vigour  and  fuccefs,  that  Spain  has  recovered  an  important  branch  of  com- 
merce, which  fhe  had  fuffered  to  be  wrefted  from  her,  and  is  plentifully  fupplied 
with  an  article  of  extenfive  confumption  at  a  moderate  price.  Not  only  the 
parent-ftate,  but  the  colony  of  Caraccas  has  derived  great  advantages  from 
this  inftitution  ;  for  although,  at  the  firft  view,  it  may  appear'  to  be  one  of 
thofe  monopolies,  whole  tendency  is  to  check  the  fpirit  of  induftry,  inftead  of 
calling  it  forth  to  new  exertions,  it  has  been  prevented  from  operating  in  this 
manner  by  feveral  falutary  regulations,  framed  upon  forefight  of  fuch  bad  ef- 
fects, and  on  purpofe  to  obviate  them.  The  planters  of  Caraccas  are  not  left 
to  depend  entirely  on  the  company,  either  for  the  importation  of  European  com- 
modities, or  the  fale  of  their  productions.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Canary 
iflands  have  the  privilege  of  fending  thither  annually  a  regifter  fhip  of  confider- 
able  burden;  and  from  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain,  a  free  trade  is  permitted  in 
every  port  comprehended  in  the  charter  of  the  company.  In  confequence  of 
this,  there  is  fuch  a  competition,  that,  both  with  refpect  to  what  the  two  colonies 
purchafe  and  what  they  fell,  the  price  feems  to  be  fixed  at  its  natural  and  equit- 
able rate. 

The  increafe  of  culture,  population,  and  of  live  flock,  has  accordingly  been 
very  considerable  in  the  province  of  Caraccas,  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
company.  It  is  computed  that  the  plantations  of  cacao  produce  annually  more 
than  one  hundred  thoufand  fanegas,  of  an  hundred  and  ten  pounds  each.  OS 
thefe  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada  confumes  twenty  thoufand,  New  Spain  a 
little  more,  the  Canaries  a  fmall  cargo,  and  Europe  from  fifty  to  fixty  thoufand. 
The  fanega  of  cacao  fells  in  Spain  for  forty  pefos,  or  about  nine  pounds  fter- 
ling  f. 

Caraccas  has  two  fortified  towns  on  the  coaft,  namely  Puerto  Cabelo  and  La 
Guayra.  The  firft  is  towards  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  province,  near  to 
Golfo  Triefte  ;  the  fecond  is  fituated  twenty-feven  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  this,  be- 
tween Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Codera,  and  though  it  has  only  an  open  road,  is 
the  chief  place  for  the  trade  of  the  Guipufcoa  company.  The  town  is  feated  at 
the  foot  of  a  very  high  mountain,  and  the  narrow  fhore  along  which  it  extends, 
is  defended  by  an  entrenchment  well  furnifhed  with  artillery,  and  commanded 
by  two  forts  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain.     Admiral  Knowles  made  an  un- 

*  Notic.  de  Real  Compan.  de  Caraccas.  -f-  Campomanes. 
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fuccefsful  attack  in  1743,  on  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabelo ;  a  mifcarriage  ho  CHAP.  lil. 
lefs  furprifing  than  the  attempt  was  unimportant,  as  thefe  towns  are  only  peopled  *— -v— — J 
with  Tailors  and  factors,  the  rich  inhabitants  refiding  chiefly  at  Leon,  the  capital 
of  the  province.  Leon  is  fituated  fix  leagues  more  to  the  fouth,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  mountains.  The  valley  in  which  it  Hands  is  a  favanna  or  meadow, 
well  watered  and  very  healthy,  about  three  leagues  long,  and  one  broad  in  the 
middle.  This  valley  is  bordered  on  the  eaft  by  mountains  of  an  immenfe 
height;  fo  that  thofe  on  the  weft  and  fouth,  though  very  high,  appear  com- 
paratively moderate.  The  city  is  near  a  mile  long :  the  houfes  are  handibme, 
and  elegantly  ornamented  ;  the  ftreets  regular,  ftraight,  and  broad,  cutting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  terminating  at  a  magnificent  fquare  in  the  center. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  are  about  four  or  five  thouland,  moft  of  them 
owners  of  the  plantations  of  cacao,  which  are  cultivated  by  twelve  or  thirteen 
thoufand  negroes. 

Beyond  the  province  of  Caraccas  lie  thofe  of  Cumana  and  Paria,  both  but 
little  cultivated,  and  thinly  peopled;  though  Cumana,  which,  as  already  obferved, 
is  included  in  the  charter  of  the  Guipufcoa  Company,  exports  fome  tobacco  and 
hides.  From  thefe  provinces,  which  border  on  the  Orinoco,  we  are  naturally 
led  in  afcending  its  ftream,  to  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada.  This,  which  is 
entirely  an  inland  country,  and  of  vaft  extent,  was  fubjected  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  about  the  year  1/536,  by  Sebaftian  de  Benalcazar  and  Gonzalo  Ximenes 
de  Quefada,  two  of  the  braveft  and  moft  accomplished  officers  employed  in  the 
conqueft  of  America.  The  former,  who  commanded  at  that  time  in  Quito,  at- 
tacked it  from  the  fouth  ;  the  latter  made  his  invafions  from  Santa  Martha,  on 
the  north.  As  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  farther  advanced  in 
improvement,  than  any  people  in  America  except  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians, 
they  defended  themfelves  with  great  refolution  and  good  conduct.  The  abili- 
ties of  Benalcazar  and  Quefada  however  furmounted  all  oppofition,  though  not 
without  encountering  many  dangers,  and  at  laft  reduced  the  country  to  the  form 
of  a  Spanifh  province  *.  But  before  we  proceed  to  fpeak  of  it  as  fuch,  a  few 
words  will  be  neceffary  in  regard  to  its  ancient  ftate. 

In  the  territory  of  Bogota,  where  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  the  New  Kin°dom 
of  Granada  is  fituated,  there  was  fettled  a  nation,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  con. 
queft,  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  various  arts  of  life.  They  fubfifted 
chiefly  by  agriculture  :  the  idea  of  property  was  introduced  among  them  ;  and 
its  rights  were  fecured  by  laws,  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  obferved  with 
great  care.  They  lived  in  large  towns  ;  they  were  cloathed  in  a  decent  manner  j 
and  their  houfes  might  be  termed  commodious,  when  compared  with  thofe 
of  the  rude  people  around  them.  The  effects  of  this  uncommon  civilization 
were  confpicuous  :  government  had  affumed  a  regular  form  ;  a  jurifdiclion 
was  eftablifhed,  which  took  cognizance  of  different  crimes,  and  punifhed 
them  with  rigour  ;  a  diftinttion  of  ranks  was  known ;  and  the  lord  of  Bo- 
gota, to  whom  the  Spaniards  gave  the  title  of  king,  and  who  merited  that 

*  Herre;a,  dec.  IV.  lib.  iii.  c.  3,  4. 
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BOOK  II.  name  on  account  of  his  fplendour  as  well  as  power,  reigned  with  abfolute  au- 
*—"*"v——J  thority.  He  was  attended  by  officers  of  various  conditions  :  he  never  appeared 
in  public  without  a  numerous  retinue  :  he  was  carried  in  a  fort  of  palanquin  with 
much  pomp,  and  harbingers  went  before  him  to  fweep  the  road,  and  ftrew  it 
with  flowers.  This  magnificence  was  fupported  by  prefents  or  taxes  received 
from  his  fubjefts,  to  whom  their  prince  was  fuch  an  object  of  veneration,  that 
none  prefumed  to  look  him  directly  in  the  face,  or  ever  approached  him  but 
with  an  averted  countenance  *.  The  people  of  Tunja,  a  neighbouring  diftrict, 
were  fcarcely  lefs  civilized. 

The  new  kingdom  of  Granada  is  fo  far  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  that 
though  it  approaches  almoft  to  the  equator,  the  climate  is  remarkably  tempe- 
rate. The  fertility  of  its  vallies  is  not  inferior  to  the  richeft  diftricts  in  Ame- 
rica, and  its  higher  grounds  yield  gold  and  precious  ftones  of  various  kinds.  It 
is  not  by  digging  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  that  this  gold  is  found  ;  it  is  ming- 
led with  the  foil  near  the  furface,  and  feparated  by  repeated  wafhing  with  water, 
in  the  manner  already  defcribed.  This  operation  is  carried  on  wholly  by  negro 
flaves  ;  for  although  the  chill  fubterraneous  air  has  been  found  by  experience  to 
be  fo  fatal  to  them,  that  they  cannot  be  employed  in  the  deep  filver  mines,  they 
are  more  capable  of  performing  the  other  fpecies  of  labour  than  the  Indians : 
and  as  the  natives  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  in  confequence  of  this  prac- 
tice, are  exempt  from  that  fervice  which  has  wafted  their  race  fo  remarkably  in 
other  parts  of  America,  it  is  very  populous. 

Some  diftricts  yield  gold  in  vaft  profufion.  It  is  found  in  pepitas,  or  grains, 
which  manifeft  the  abundance  in  which  it  is  produced.  On  a  rifing  ground  near 
Pampeluna,  fingle  labourers  have  collected  in  a  day  what  was  equal  in  value  to  a 
thouland  pefos  -f-.  A  late  governor  of  Santa  Fe  brought  with  him  to  Spain  a 
lump  of  virgin  gold,  eftimated  to  be  worth  feven  hundred  and  forty  pounds  ilerl- 
ing  j.  But  without  founding  any  calculation  upon  what  is  rare  and  extraordi- 
nary, or  pretending  to  mention  any  fata,  we  may  fafely  affirm  that  the  value  of  the 
gold  ufually  collected  in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Popayan 
and  Choco,  is  of  confiderable  amount.  Its  towns  are  populous  and  flourifhing  ||  -, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  country  daily  increafes  ; 
and  cultivation  and  induftry,  of  various  kinds,  begin  to  be  encouraged,  and 
to  prolper.  A  confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  with  Carthagena  •,  the  produce 
of  the  mines,  and  other  commodities,  particularly  corn,  being  conveyed  down 
the  great  river  Magdalena  to  that  city,  though  a  much  greater  quantity  or  gold, 
as  already  obferved,  is  difperfed  in  the  contraband  tr.  ;e  on  the  coaft.  The 
new  kingdom  of  Granada  has  alfo  a  communication  with  the  Atlantic  by  the 
river  Orinco  •,  but  as  the  country  which  ftretches  along  its  banks  towards  the  eaft 

*  Hcrrera,  dec.  iv.  lib.  in/cap.  4.     Piedrahita,  Hift.  del  Neuv.  Reyn.  dc  Granad. 
f  Robertfon,  Hift.  Amer.  b.  vii.  from  a  manufcript  in  his  poffeflion. , 
t  Id.  ibid. 

||  A'  no  account  of  thefe  towns  has  been  publiftied  by  any  late  traveller,  the  author  cannot  pre- 
tend to  defcribe  them.     They  were  not  vifitcd  by  Ulloa. 
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is  little  known,   and  imperfectly  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  almofl:  no  ad  van-    CHAP.  III. 
tage  is  derived  from  this  means  of  intercourlc.  -v"""""*^ 

The  province  of  Quito,  which  has  in  feme  meafure  been  incorporated  with  the 
New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  by  being  comprehended  within  the  government  of 
Santa  Fe,  forms  the  beft  known  and  moft  agreeable  part  of  it.  Nothing,  for 
example,  can  be  compared  to  the  valley  formed  between  the  double  chain  of 
the  Cordeleras,  which  is  all  that  can  properly  belaid  to  be  peopled,  and  actually 
fubject  to  the  Spanifh  government.  In  this  valley,  which  extends  from  thejuril- 
dicTtion  of  the  town  of  St.  Miguel  de  Ibarra  to  that  of  Loxa,  though  in  the  centre 
of  the  torrid  zone,  and  even  immediately  under  the  equator,  all  the  beauties  of 
fpring  are  inceffantly  enjoyed,  The  mildnefs  of  the  air,  the  equality  of  day  and 
night,  yield  a  thoufand  delights  in  a  country  which  the  fun  furrounds  with  a 
girdle  of  fire.  It  is  preferred  to  the  climate  of  the  temperate  zones,  where  the 
change  of  the  feafons  produces  fenfations  too  oppofite  not  to  be  inconvenient, 
from  that  very  inequality.  Nature  has  combined  a  variety  of  circumftances  to 
produce  this  happy  medium.  The  principal  of  thele  are,  the  elevation  of  the 
globe  in  this  fummit  of  its  fphere  •,  the  vicinity  of  mountains  of  immenfe 
height,  always  covered  with  fnow  ;  and  cooling  winds,  which  blow  continually, 
but  never  with  violence,  and  refrefh  the  country  the  whole  year,  by  abating  the 
force  of  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  fun  *. 

This  defcription  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  territory  of  the  city  of 
Quito,  which,  were  fo  many  advantages  not  counterbalanced  by  fome  incon- 
veniencies,  might  be  confidered  as  the  moft  agreeable  fpot  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  A  bright  fun,  a  ferene  and  clear  fky,  are  generally  there  feen  till  one  or 
two  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  then  the  vapours  begin  to  arife,  and  the  heavens  are  in- 
volved in  clouds,  which  are  fuddenly  changed  into  ftorms.  The  whole  atmof- 
phere  is  illuminated,  and  feems  to  be  fet  on  fire  by  lightning,  while  the  thunder 
makes  the  mountains  refound,  and  even  tremble  to  their  bafe.  The  clouds  dis- 
charge themielves  in  fuch  torrents  of  rain  that  the  level  country  refembles  a  lake, 
and  the  ridges  between  the  eminences  fo  many  rivers.  That  dreadful  fcene 
commonly  continues  till  near  fun-fet,  when  the  fky  clears  up,  and  nature  again 
puts  on  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  morning  -f-.  This  variation,  however,  is 
by  no  means  regular  and  univerfal :  four,  five,  fix,  or  even  eight  fine  days, 
often  fucceed  each  "other  without  interruption  J. 

.  The  fertility  of  the  foil  is  anfwerable  to  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate.  The 
moifture,  and  the  action  of  the  fun  being  continual,  and  always  fufficient  to  un- 
fold and  ftrengthen  the  fhoots,  the  agreeable  picture  of  the  three  moft  beau- 
tiful feafons  of  the  year  is  conftantly  prefented  to  the  eye.  As  foon  as  the  verdure 
of  the  fields  is  feen  to  fade,  frefh  verdure  fprings  up ;  and  while  fome  flowers 
are  lofing  their  beauty,  others  are  blowing  to  continue  the  enameled  profpeft. 
When  the  fruits  have  attained  their  maturity,  and  the  leaves  begin  to  change  their 
colour,  frefh  leaves,  bloffoms,  and  fruits,  are  feen  in  their  proper  gradations  on 

*  Ulloa,  lib.  v.  c.  6.  f  Id.  ibid.  J  Ut  fupra. 
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the  lame  tree.  This  progrefTive  fertility,  inceffantly  renewed,  is  no  lefs  remark- 
able in  the  corn.  At  one  view  may  be  feen  the  new  lbwn  iced  lpringing  up-, 
fome  more  advanced  in  the  blade ;  fome  fpiked  with  ears  •,  fome  turning  yel- 
low, and  fome  under  the  reaper's  fickle.  The  whole  year  is  fpent  in  a  perpe- 
tual round  of  fowing  and  reaping,  within  the  compais  of  the  fame  landfkip. 
That  conftant  variety  arifes  from  the  different  fituations  of  the  ground  •,  com- 
poled  of  mountains,  eminences,  plains,  and  vallies  *. 

This  extraordinary  fecundity  in  the  foil  is  naturally  productive  of  excellent 
fruits,  corn,  cattle,  and  plenty  of  every  kind.  The  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  pork 
of  Quito,  are  not  inferior  to  thole  of  Europe,  and  remarkably  cheap.  The  only 
production  of  which  there  is  any  fcarcity  here  is  pulfe,  the  deficiency  in  which 
is  amply  fupplied  by  roots.  All  kinds  of  European  fruits  are  here  cultivated 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs  ;  and  the  country  yields,  in  the  higheft  perfection, 
others  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  or  at  leaft  to  the  torrid  zone,  which  deferve 
a  particular  defcription.  The  chief  of  thefe  are  the  Chirimoya,  Aguacate,  and 
Granadilla. 

The  chirimoya  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  moft  delicious  fruit  known  in 
any  quarter  of  the  globe.  Its  dimenfions  are  various,  being  from  one  to  five 
inches  in  diameter.  Its  figure  is  imperfectly  round,  being  flatted  towards  the 
ftalk,  where  an  excrefcence  is  formed,  but  all  the  other  parts  are  nearly  circular. 
It  is  covered  with  a  thin  foft  (hell,  which  adheres  lb  clofely  to  the  pulp  as  not  to 
be  feparated  without  a  knife.  The  outward  coat,  during  its  growth,  is  of  a 
dark  green,  but  on  attaining  its  full  maturity  it  becomes  fomewhat  lighter. 
This  coat  is  variegated  with  prominent  veins,  forming  a  kind  of  net-work  all 
over  it.  The  pulp  is  white,  intermixed  with  feveral  almoft  imperceptible  fibres, 
concentrating  in  the  core,  which  extends  from  the  hollow  of  the  excrefcence  to 
the  oppofite  fide.  As  they  have  their  origin  near  the  former,  fo  in  that  part  they 
are  larger  and  more  diftinct.  The  flefh  contains  a  great  quantity  of  juice,  re- 
fembling  honey.  Its  tafte  is  fweet,  mixed  with  a  gentle  acid,  and  of  a  moft  ex- 
quifite  flavour.  The  feeds  are  formed  in  feveral  parts  of  the  flefh,  and  are  about 
feven  lines  in  length,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth.  They  are  alio  fomewhat  flat, 
and  fituated  longitudinally. 

The  tree  that  bears  this  fruit  is  high  and  tufted,  full  of  elliptical  leaves,  ter- 
minating in  a  point*,  and  the  ftem  is  large  and  round,  but  with  fome  inequalities. 
The  length  of  the  leaf  is  about  three  inches  and  an  half,  and  the  breadth  two, 
or  two  and  an  half:  but  the  moft  remarkable  circumftance  relative  to  this  tree 
is,  that  it  every  year  fheds  and  renews  its  leaves.  The  bloffom,  in  which  is  the 
embryo  of  the  fruit,  differs  very  little  from  the  leaves  in  colour,  which  is  adarkifh 
green  ;  but  when  arrived  at  is  full  maturity,  it  is  of  a  yellowifh  green.  It  refem- 
bles  a  caper  in  figure,  though  fomewhat  larger,  and  is  compofed  of  four  petals. 
It  is  far  from  being  beautiful  ;  but  that  deficiency  is  abundantly  made  up  by  its 
incomparable  fragrance.    This  tree  is  obferved  to  be  very  parfimonious  of  its 

*  UIIoj,  lib.  v.  c.  7. 
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i 
bloffoms ;  producing  only  fuch  as  would  ripen  into  fruit,  did  not  the  extrava- 
gant paffion  of  the  ladies  induce  them  to  purchafe  thole  blofibms  at  any  price* 
on  account  of  the  excellence  of  their  perfume  *. 

The  aguacate  may  alfo  be  claffed  among  the  choicefr.  fruits  of  this  country. 
Its  figure  in  fome  meafure  refembles  that  calabafh  of  which  ihuff-boxes  are  made, 
thatjis  to  fay,  the  lower  part  is  round,  and  tapers  away  gradually  towards  the  (talk, 
whence  to  its  bafe,  the  length  is  generally  between  three  and  five  inches.  It  is 
covered  with  a  very  thin  glofly  fmooth  {hell,  which  when  the  fruit  is  thoroughly 
ripe,  is  detached  from  the  pulp.  The  colour,  both  during  its  growth,  and  when 
arrived  at  perfection,  is  green,  but  turns  fomewhat  pale  as  it  ripens.  The  pulp 
is  folid,  but  yields  to  the  preffure  of  the  finger  ;  the  colour,  white  tinged  with 
green,  and  the  tafte  fo  fimple,  as  to  require  fait  to  give  it  an  agreeable  relifh.  The 
tree  that  produces  this  fruit  is  lofty  and  full  of  branches  ;  and  the  leaf,  both 
in  dimenfions  and  figure,  refembles  that  of  the  chirimoyaf. 

The  granadilla  refembles  a  hen's  egg  in  fhape,  though  larger.  The  outfide 
of  the  fhell  is  Imooth  and  glofiy,  and  of  a  faint  carnation  colour.  '  1  he  infide 
is  white  and  fofc.  This  fhell,  which  is  about  a  line  and  an  half  in  thicknefs, 
and  pretty  hard,  contains  a  vifcous  and  liquid  fubftance,  full  of  very  fmall  and 
delicate  grains,  lefs  hard  than  thofe  of  the  pomegranate.  This  medullary  fub- 
ftance is  leparated  from  the  fhell  by  an  extremely  fine  and  traniparent  membrane. 
The  fruit  is  of  a  delightful  fweetnefs,  blended  with  acidity  •,  very  cordial  and  re- 
freshing, and  fo  wholefome  that  there  is  no  danger  in  indulging  the  appetite  t. 
The  granadilla  is  not  the  produce  of  a  tree,  but  of  a  plant,  the  bloffom  of  which 
is  the  celebrated  paffion  flower,  fo  much  admired  in  Europe,  and  ftiled  the  pride 
of  the  garden.  This  plant  bears  no  fruit  in  England,  by  reafon  of  the  coldnefs 
of  the  climate. 

The  city  of  Quito  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  the  famous  mountain  of 
Pichincha,  among  the  clefts  and  ridges  which  form  the  eminences  of  the  Corde- 
leras.  Some  of  thefe  clefts  are  of  a  confiderable  depth,  and  run  quite  through 
the  city,  fo  that  great  part  of  the  buildings  ftand  upon  arches.  This  fituation 
renders  the  ftreets  extremely  irregular  and  uneven,  fome  being  on  the  afcents» 
and  others  on  the  fummits  of  the  ridges.  Quito,  with  regard  to  magnitude,  may 
be  compared  to  a  city  of  the  fecond  order  in  Europe.  Near  it  are  two  fpacibus 
plains  :  one  on  the  fouth  called  Turu-bamba,  three  leagues  in  length  ;  the  other 
on  the  north,  termed  Inna-quito,  about  two  leagues  in  length.  Both  are  inter- 
fperfed  with  villas  and  cultivated  fields,  which  greatly  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
profpect  from  the  city  ;  and  that  is  flill  farther  heightened  by  the  lively  verdure 
of  the  plains  and  neighbouring  hills,  always  enameled  with  flowers.  This  de- 
lightful fcene  is  diverfified  by  flocks  of  fheep  on  the  eminences,  and  large  droves 
of  cattle  in  the  low  grounds,  where  the  herbage  is  fo  luxuriant  as  to  afford  them 
a  conftant  fupply,  without  feeming  ever  to  experience  any  decreafe.  Thefe  two 
plains  contract  as  they  approach  the  city,  and  at  their  junction  form  a  neck  of 

t 

*  Ulloa,  lib.  v.  c.  7.  f  H-  ibid.  J  Ut  fupra. 
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BOOK  I!,  land,  covered  with  thofe  eminences  on  which  part  of  Quito  Hands.  It  may 
^-^-*v—  -^  appear  ftrange  that  a  fituation  fo  inconvenient  fhould  be  choien.  when  two  i'uch 
beautiful  plains  were  contiguous  ;  but  the  fir  ft  founders  appear  to  have  had  lefs 
regard  for  conveniency  and  beauty  than  for  preferving  the  memory  of  their  con- 
queft,  by  building  on  the  lite  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Indians,  who  pro- 
bably felefted  fuch  a  fpot  from  its  being  Better  adapted  to  defence. 

The  principal  fquare  in  Quito  is  very  ipacious,  and  has  an  elegant  fountain  in 
the  middle.  On  one  fide  ftands  the  cathedral,  on  the  oppofite  the  epifcopal 
palace ;  the  third  is  occupied  by  the  town-houfe,  and  the  fourth  by  the  palace  of 
the  audience,  which  is  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  four  ftreets,  which  termi- 
nate at  the  angles  of  the  fquare  are  ftraight,  broad,  and  handfome  ;  but  at  the 
diftance  of  three  or  four  hundied  yards,  begin  the  troublefome  declivities. 
Thefe  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  the  ufe  of  coaches,  or  any  other  wheel-carriages. 
Perfons  of  rank,  however,  to  diftinguifh  themfelves,  are  attended  by  a  iervant 
carrying  an  umbrella,  and  the  ladies  are  carried  in  fedans.  Except  the  four 
ftreets  above  mentioned,  all  the  reft  are  crooked,  and  dcftitute  of  fymmetry  or 
beauty. 

Befides  the  great  fquare,  Quito  has  two  others  of  confidcrable  extent,  and 
feveral  fmaller  ones.  In  thefe  the  convents  are  chiefly  fituated,  and  make  an 
elegant  appearance,  the  fronts  and  portals  being  adorned  with  all  the  embellilh- 
ments  of  architecture;  particularly  the  convent  of  the  Francifcans,  which  is 
built  wholly  of  free-ftone,  and  equal  to  the  moft  admired  buildings  in  Europe. 
The  principal  houfes  are  large,  and  fome  of  them  have  fpacious  and  well  con- 
trived apartments,  but  the  doors  and  windows  are  intolerably  fmall ;  a  mode  of 
building  very  extraordinary  in  a  warm  climate,  and  which  feems  to  have  owed 
its  origin  to  a  blind  imitation  of  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Indians.  The 
houfes  are  only  one  ftory  high,  and  have  generally  a  balcony  towards  the  ftreec. 
The  common  materials  for  building  are  unburnt  bricks,  cemented  together  with 
a  fpecies  of  mortar  called  fangagua,  which  makes  them  laft  a  long  time*. 

Quito  contains  between  fifty  and  fixty  thoufand  inhabitants,  of  all  ages  and 
fexes,  cafts,  colours,  and  conditions.  Of  thefe  the  Spaniards,  or  whites  form 
about  a  fixth  part ;  the  Indians,  a  third  •,  the  Meftizos,  another  third  ;  and  the 
cafts,  confifting  of  various  races  compofed  of  a  mixture  from  Spaniards,  In- 
dians, and  negroes,  a  fixth.  If  the  Spaniards,  who  here  as  elfewhere,  engrofs 
all  public  offices,  are  the  moft  eminent  among  thole  claffes  for  riches,  rank, 
and  power,  they  are  alfo  comparatively  the  moft  poor  and  miferable  •,  for  they 
decline  the  profecution  of  any  mechanical  employment,  confidering  it  as  a 
difgrace  to  that  quality  on  which  they  fo  highly  value  themfelves  —  on  not  being 
black,  brown,  or  of  a  copper  colour !  The  Meftizos,  whofe  pride  is  regulated 
by  prudence,  readily  apply  themfelves  to  arts  and  trades,  but  chofe  thofe  of  the 
higheft  repute,  as  painting,  fculpture,  and  the  like,  leaving  the  meaner  fort  to 
the  Indians.     Many  of  the  Meftizos  are  highly  ingenious  •,  but  both  they  and 

*  Uiloa,  lib.  v.  c.  4. 
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the  Indians  are  remarkably  indolent,  fpending  whole  days  in  loitering  about  the    CHAP.  IH. 

flreets  inftead  of  following  their  particular  callings.     From  this  idlenefs,  which    ^— "V"— «^ 

is  in  fome  meafure  occafioned  by  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions,  refult  gaming,  drunk- 

enncfs,  and  debauchery  of  every  fpecies  *  ;   the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of 

Quito  being  more  thoroughly  corrupted  than  thofe  in  any  other  of  the  Spanifh 

colonies,   though  many  of  them  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  moft  enormous  exceffcs 

in  all  kinds  of  fenfuality. 

To  this  licentioufnefs  Spain  imputes  the  lofs  of  thofe  gold  and  filver  mines 
that  were  opened  here  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  and  the  neglect  of  fuch  as 
have  been  fince  dilcovered.  This  province,  it  has  been  afferted,  might  apply 
to  that  kind  of  induftry  with  fo  much  the  more  fuccefs,  as  it  is  better  peopled 
with  Indians  and  Spaniards  than  any  other  province  in  South  America,  and 
derives  from  itfelf  abundance  of  excellent  provifions ;  which,  in  other  parts, 
where  mines  are  worked,  muft  be  brought  from  a  great  diftance,  and  purchafed 
at  an  enormous  price.  But  the  Spaniards  born  at  Quito,  as  well  as  fuch  as  are 
fent  from  Spain  to  take  upon  themfelves  the  government  of  it,  find  thefe  re- 
proaches ill  founded.  Their  general  opinion  is,  That  the  mines  of  this  province 
are  not  fufficiently  rich  to  defray  the  charge  of  working  them.  A  foreigner 
cannot  pretend  to  decide'  this  point ;  but  if  we  reflect  on  the  ardour  which  the 
Spaniards  have  always  manifefted  for  that  fpecies  of  wealth,  which  is  earned 
without  any  labour  on  their  part,  and  cofts  them  little  befides  the  blood  of  the 
natives,  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  that  nothing  but  an  entire  impoflibility, 
confirmed  by  repeated  experience,  could  determine  this  colony  to  deny  itfelf  the 
purfuit  of  its  natural  inclinations,  accompanied  with  the  earneft  felicitations  of 
the  mother-country. 

The  province  of  Quito  has  endeavoured  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  its 
mines  by  the  produce  of  its  manufactures.  A  prodigious  quantity  of  hats, 
common  cloths,  light  Huffs,  and  baize  is  made  here  -,  particularly  in  the  diftrifts 
of  Riobamba,  Cuenza,  and  Loxa,  the  capitals  of  which  are  confiderable  towns. 
Exclufive  of  its  own  confumption,  this  province  exported  annually  for  a  long 
time,  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of  pelbs.  By  means  of  thefe  ic 
was  enabled  to  pay  for  its  wines,  brandies,  and  oils,  which  it  was  never  per- 
mitted to  draw  from  its  own  territory  •,  for  the  dried  and  faked  fifh,  which  was 
brought  from  the  coafts ;  for  the  foap  which  is  made  at  Truxillo  (a  town  on  the 
fea  coafl:  of  Peru)  from  the  fat  of  goats,  which  have  exceedingly  multiplied 
there  ;  for  the  iron  uled  in  all  its  works  of  agriculture,  and  for  all  thofe  luxuries 
with  which  it  was  fupplied  from  the  old  world.  But  this  traffic  has  of  late 
diminiihed  more  than  one  half.  At  all  times  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
province  kept  up  the  pride  of  dreffing  in  European  cloth,  known  throughout  all 
Spanifh  America  by  the  name  of  the  cloth  of  Caftile.  This  tafte  is  become 
general,  fince  the  regifter  fhips  have  been  fubftituted  in  place  of  the  galleons. 
The  facility  of  being  continually  fupplied  with  thefe  cloths,  and  of  getting 

•  Ulloa,  lib.  v.  c.  5. 
23.  5  T  them 
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them   at  a  .lower  price  than  formerly,  has  ruined  the  manufactures  of  Quito, 
which  is  likely  to  be  reduced  to  extreme  wretchedntfs. 

This  province  will  never  emerge  from  its  poverty  by  its  connexions  with 
Spain,  to  which  it  furnifhes  nothing  but  Jefuits  Bark.  It  was  originally  be- 
lieved that  the  tree  which  yields  the  bark  was  found  only  in  the  territory  of  Loxaj 
but  it  has  been  lately  difcovered  in  equal  perfection,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Riobamba,  Cuenza,  and  iome  other  places  in  the  province  of  Quito,  from  which 
the  exportation  is  very  confiderable  ;  the  inhabitants  being  diligent  in  diftin- 
guifhing  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  alio  intelligent  in  the  ufe  of  that  admirable 
ipeciric.  They  have  not  paid  equal  attention  to  an  object  of  no  lefs  import- 
ance ;  namely,  the  culture  of  cochineal,  which  is  found  in  the  territory  of  Loxa, 
equal  to  that  of  New  Spain.  It  is  only  cultivated  in  i'uch  quantity  as  to  fupply 
the  manufactures  of  I  oxa  and  Cuenza-,  which  owe  to  that  circumftance,  efpe- 
cially  their  carpets,  a  fuperiority  that  procures  them  a  ready  fale  *.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  Quito  can  ever  be  routed  fo  far  from  their  inactivity  as  to  purfue  this 
ipecies  of  induftry,  they  will  open  to  themfelves  a  new  commerce  with  Europe, 
which  they  may  enlarge,    if  they  pleafe,  by  the  culture  of  cinnamon. 

Towards  the  eallern  fide  of  the  Cordeleras,  are  fituated  the  countries  of 
Quixos  and  Macas,  which  were  fubdued  in  1559,  by  Ramirez  Davatos,  and 
annexed  to  the  province  of  Quito.  Thcfe  colonies,  which  are  lb  thinly  peo- 
pled as  fcarce  to  deferve  the  name  of  fettlements,  are  of  no  ufe  to  the  mother- 
country.  Both,  however,  produce  the  canela  or  cinnamon  tree,  the  bark  of 
which  is  in  common  ufe  both  in  Peru  and  the  province  of  Quito.  This  cin- 
namon is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  Eait-Indies,  but  in  every  other  parti- 
cular  refembles  it.  The  fmell  is  nearly  the  fame  •,  the  colour  is  fomewhat 
browner  :  but  the  moft  effential  difference  lies  in  the  tafte,  that  of  Quixos 
being  more  pungent.  The  leaf  is  entirely  fimilar,  and  has  all  the  delicate  fmell 
of  the  bark:  the  flower  and  feed  furpafs  even  thofe  of  the  Eaft;  the  former 
in  particular  being  of  incomparable  fragrance,  from  the  great  abundance  of 
aromatic  parts  it  contains.  There  is  good  reafon  therefore  to  believe,  that  this 
tree  duly  cultivated,  might  here  yield  cinnamon  equal  in  every  refpect  to  that  of 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon  -}-. 

The  diftrict  which  on  the  fouth  limits  the  jurifdiction  of  the  audience  of 
Quito,  and  follows  next  to  Macas,  is  that  of  Jean  Bracamoros,  which  was  dif- 
covered and  fubdued  in  1538,  by  Pedro  de  Vargara.  This  country  was  at  firlf. 
in  high  repute  on  account  of  its  rich  mines  •,  but  the  wealth  arifing  i'rom  thefe 
was  loon  brought  to  a  period  by  the  revolt  of  the  Indians,  whom  the  opprefiions 
of  the  Spaniards  drove  to  defpair,  and  who  have  ever  fince  maintained  their  inde- 
pendency. The  diftrict  of  Jean  Bracamoros,  however,  is  flill  famous  for  its  to- 
bacco, the  cultivation  of  which  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants.     It  is 

*  Ulloa,  lib.  vi.  c.  4. 

f  Ulloa,  lib.  vi.  c.  4.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  a  cinnsmon-tree  plar.tcd  either  by  acci- 
dent or  defign  near  the  city  of  Macas,  the  bark  of  which  both  in  taite  and  fragrance,  is  thought, 
to  exceed  th;-t  of  the  Eaft,     Id.  ibid. 
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exported  to  Peru,    all  over  the  Province  of  Quito,   and  to  the  kingdom  of   CHAP.  Iir. 

Chili,  where  it  is  in  great  requeft,  no  other  being  uied  in  fmoking  *.     In  this    u— "V**"— ■* 

country  is  found  the  Maca,  a  very  fingular  fnake,   which  che  Indians  diftinguifh 

by  the  name  of  Curi-mullinvo  ;  it  having  a  fhining  ipotted  fkin,  like  that  of  the 

tiger,  and  curi  in  the  Indian  language  fignifies  gold.     It  is  wholly  covered  with 

fcales,  and  makes  a  frightful  appearance.     Its  head  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 

the  fize  of  its  body  :  it  has  two  rows  of  teeth,  and  fangs  like  thofe  of  a  large 

dog.     The  wild  Indians,  as  an  oftentatious  mark  of  their  ferocity,  and  to  give 

them  a  more  terrible  appearance,   paint  on  their  targets  the  figure  of  this  fnake, 

the  bite  of  which  is  incurable,  and  which  never  lets  go  its  hold,  when  it  has 

feized  either  on  man  or  beaft  ;  a  characteristic  which  the  Indians  would  alio 

intimate  by  their  device  -f- . 

Contiguous  to  the  diftricts  of  Quixos  and  Jean  Bracamoros  lies  that  of 
Maynas,  which  forms  the  eaftern  boundary  of  the  province  of  Quito.  In  this 
diftriift  are  the  fources  of  thofe  rivers,  which,  after  traverfing  a  vafl  extent  of 
country,  form,  by  their  conflux,  the  Maragnon  or  great  river  of  the  Amazons. 
The  ftream  of  the  Maragnon,  and  of  many  other  rivers,  which  pay  it  the  tri- 
bute of  their  waters,  environ  and  pervade  the  territory  of  Maynas.  The  limits 
of  this  territory,  towards  the  north  and  fouth,  are  little  known,  being  far  ex- 
tended among  the  poffeffions  of  the  wild  Indians.  Towards  the  eaft  it  joins  the 
dominions  of  the  Portugueie,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  famous  line  of 
demarcation,  that  fcparates  the  claims  of  the  crown  of  Spain  from  thofe  of 
Portugal. 

The  diftrict  of  Maynas  has  nothing  to  entitle  it  to  attention  as  a  Spanifh  colony, 
but  its  connexion  with  the  fources  of  the  Maragnon  offers  to  our  contemplation 
3L  noble  object  of  human  curiofity  ;  the  rife  and  progreffive  courfe  of  the  greateft 
river  on  our  globe,  in  comparifon  with  which  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges  are  but 
inconfiderable  ftreams. 

Among  the  vaft  number  of  roots  by  which  nourifhment  is  conveyed  to  a 
{lately  tree,  it  is  difficult,  from  the  great  length  of  fome,  and  the  magnitude  of 
others,  to  aicertain  precifely  that  from  which  the  plant  originally  Iprung.  A 
like  difficulty  occurs  in  tracing  the  fountain  of  the  Maragnon.  The  fources  by 
which  this  river  is  increafed  are  fo  numerous,  that  properly  every  ftream  that 
iffues  from  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Andes  may  be  reckoned  among  the  number: 
for  all  the  ftreams  that  run  eaftward  from  this  chain  of  mountains,  widening  as 
they  advance  from  their  fource,  by  the  conflux  of  others,  form  thofe  miohty 
rivers  that  afterwards. unite  in  the  Maragnon  ;  and  though  fome  traverle  a  larger 
diftance  from  their  fource,  yet  others,  which  rife  nearer,  by  receiving  in  their  fhort 
courfe,  a  greater  fupply  of  waters,  may  have  an  equal  claim  to  be  called  the 
principal  fource.  But  the  opinion  molt  generally  received  concerning  the  remote 
fource  of  the  Maragnon,  is  that  which  places  it  in  the  lake  of  Lauricocha,  Jiear 
£he  city  of  Ganuco,  in  the  eleventh  degree  of  fouth  latitude  ;  whence  it  directs  its 

*  UIlos,  lib.  vi.  c.  4,  I  Id.  ibid. 
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courfe  fouth  almoft  to  the  twelfth  degree,  and  forming  infenfibly  a  circuit,  flows 
eaftward  through  the  country  of.  Juaxa  ;  where,  after  being  precipitated  from  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  Andes,  it  proceeds  northward,  and  leaving  the  jurifdictions  of 
Mayabamba  and  Chacha-poyas,  it  continues  its  courfe  to  the  city  of  Jean 
Bracamoros  :  thence,  by  a  fecond  circuit,  it  runs  towards  the  eaft  in  a  continual 
direction,  till  it  falls  into  the  ocean,  after  a  courfe  of  at  leaft  eleven  hundred 
.leagues,  from  Lauricocha,  including  all  its  circuits  and  windings. 

The  ftream  that  iffues  from  Lauricocha  is  not,  however,  the  only  one  flow- 
in»  from  thofe  parts  that  contributes  to  fwell  the  Maragnon.  South  of  that  lake, 
not  far  from  Afangara,  is  the  fource  of  the  river  that  paffes  through  Guamanga  ; 
and  in  the  jurifdictions  of  Vilcas  and  Andaguaylas  are  two  others,  which,  after 
running  fome  time  feparately,  unite  their  ftreams,  and  difcharge  themfelves  into 
the  river  ifiuing  from  the  lake  of  Lauricocha.  Another  rifes  in  the  province  of 
ChimbiVilcas.  Still  farther  to  the  fouth  is  the  river  Apurimac,  which,  direct- 
ing its  courfe  to  the  northward,  paffes  through  the  country  of  Cuzco,  not  far 
from  Lima-Tambo  ;  and  after  being  joined  by  others,  falls  into  the  Maragnon 
about  an  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  eaft  of  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the 
river  St.  Ja°-o  :  but  here  it  is  of  fuch  a  width  and  depth,  as  to  leave  a  doubt, 
whether  it  pours  itfelf  into  the  Maragnon,  or  the  Maragnon  pays  tribute  to  the 
Ucayale,  as  the  river  Apurimac  is  called  in  thofe  parts,  fince  at  their  conflux,  the 
impetuofity  of  the  latter  forces  the  former  to  alter  the  ftraight  direction  of  its 
courfe,  and  form  a  curve. 

Eaftward  of  Ucayale,  the  Maragnon  receives  the  Yabari,  and  afterwards  four 
other  rivers  •,  namely,  the  Yutay,  Yurua,  Tefe,  and  Coari,  all  running  from  the 
fouth,  where  they  have  their  fource  nearly  in  the  fame  Cordeleras  as  that  of  the 
Ucayale,  but  the  countries  through  which  the  latter  paffes  being  inhabited  by 
v/ild  Indians,  and  confequently  but  little  known  to  the  Spaniards,  its  courfe  be- 
fore its  junction  with  the  Maragnon,  cannot  be  afcertained.  Beyond  the  river 
Coari  eaftward,  the  Cuchibara,  alio  called  the  Purus,  joins  the  Maragnon,  and 
afterwards  the  Madera,  one  of  the  largeft  rivers  that  unite  their  waters  with  it. 
In  1741  the  Portuguefe  failed  up  the  Madera,  till  thty  found  themfelves  not  far 
from  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  between  the  feventeenth  and  eighteenth  degree  of 
fouth  latitude.  From  this  river  downwards  the  Maragnon  is  known  to  the  Por- 
tuguefe by  the  name  of  the  River  of  the  Amazons :  upwards  they  give  it  the 
name  of  the  River  of  Solimoes.  Within  a  fmall  diftsrc.e  from  the  influx  of  the 
Madera,  follows  the  river  of  Topayas,  likewii'e  very  conliderable,  which  has  its 
fource  among  the  mines  of  Brazil.  After  thefe,  the  Maragnon  is  farther  joined 
by  the  rivers  Zingu,  dos  Bocas,  Tocantines,  and  Muju,  all  ifiuing  from  the 
mines  and  mountains  of  Brazil ;  and  on  the  eaftern  fhore  of  the  latter,  ftands 
the  city  of  Gran  Para  *. 

Havino-  thus  given  an  account  of  the  moft  diftant  branches  of  the  Maragnon, 
and  of  the  principal  ones  that  join  it  from  the  fouth,  we  fhall  proceed  to  thofe 
iffuing  from  the  Cordeleras,  the  fources  of  which  are  nearer,  and  alio  fuch  as 

-    *  Voyage  de  la  Condamine.     Ulloa,  lib.  vi.  c.  5. 
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join  ft  from  the  north.     In  the  mountains  of  Loxa  and  Zamora  rife  feveral  little    CHAP.  ill. 

rivers,  the  conflux  of  which  forms  that  of  St.  Jago-,  and  from  thofe  of  Cuenza     *— "V— ***' 

others,  which  unite  in  the  Paute  :  but  this,  on  its  union  with  the  former,  lofes  its 

name,  being  abforbed  by  the  St.  Jago,  fo  called  from  a  city  of  that  name  near 

which  it  joins  the  two  others  from  Lauricocha  and  Apurimac.     From  the  lofty 

deferts  of  Sangay  ifiues  the  river  Morona,  which  palling  very  near  the  city  of 

Macas,  runs  in  a  fouth-eaft  direction,  till  it  .lofes  itfelf  in  the  principal-channel  of 

the  Maragnon,  at  the  diftance  of  about  twenty  leagues  eaft  of.Borja,  the  capital 

of  the  diftridl  of  Maynas. 

In  the  mountains  of  the  jurifdicTion  of  Riobamba,  thofe  of  Latacunga,  and 
of  the  town  of  San  Miguel  de  Ibarra,  are  the  fources  of  the  rivers  Faffaza  and 
Tigre;  and  from  Cotopaxi,  and  its  Cordelera,  ifTue  the  firft  branches  of  the  ri- 
vers Coca  andNapo.  Thefe,  though  their  fources  are  at  no  remarkable  diftance, 
run  to  a  vaft  extent  before  they  unite-,  and  retaining  the  name  of  Napo,  fall 
into  the  Maragnon,  after  a  courfe  of  above  two  hundred  leagues  in  a  direct  line 
from  eaft  to  weft.  From  the  mountains  of  the  jurifdiction  of  San  Miguel  de 
Ibarra,  iflues  the  river  Putu  mayo,  called  alio  lea;  which,  after  running  ibuth- 
eaft  about  three  hundred  leagues,  joins  the  Maragnon  more  eaftward  than  the 
Napo.  Laftly,  in  the  jurifdiction  of  Popayan,  the  river  Caqueta  has  its  fource. 
This  river  becomes  divided  into  two  branches.  The  weftern  branch,  called 
Yupura,  dilembogues  itfelf  into  the  Maragnon  like  another  Nile,  through  feven 
or  eight  mouths,  which  are  at  fuch  diftance  from  each  other,  that  the  interme- 
diate fpace  between  the  firft  and  the  laft  is  not  lets  than  an  hundred  leagues  j 
and  the  other  branch,  which  runs  to  the  eaftward  is  no  lefs  famous  under  the 
name  of  Negro. 

The  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Maragnon  are  anfwerable  to  its  vaft  length  ; 
and  in  the  pongos  or  ftraits,  where  its  breadth  is  contracted,  its  depth  is  aug- 
mented proportionally.  In  other  parts  it  difplays  its  whole  grandeur,  dividing 
itfelf  into  feveral  large  branches,  including  a  multitude  of  iflands  -,  particularly 
in  the  intermediate  fpace  between  the  mouth  of  the  Napo  and  that  of  the  Coari 
which  lies  fomething  to  the  weftward  of  the  river  Negro,  where  dividing  itfelf 
into  many  branches,  it  forms  an  infinite  number  of  iflands.  At  the  influx  of  the 
river  Chuchunga,  the  place  where  the  Maragnon  becomes  navigable,  and  where 
M.  de  la  Condamine  firft  embarked  on  it,  it  is  two  hundred  and  feventy  yards 
broad,  and  above  thirty  fathom  in  depth.  The  iflands  formed  by  the  Marao-. 
non  eaft  of  the  Napo,  terminate  at  the  river  Coari,  where  it  again  reunites  its  wa- 
ters, and  flows  in  one  ftrearn.  Here  its  breadth  is  about  half  a  league,  and  its 
depth  upwards  of  an  hundred  fathoms.  About  one  hundred  leagues  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Negro,  the  Chores  of  the  Maragnon  begin  to  approach  each  other 
near  the  afflux  of  the  river  Trumbetas.  At  this  part,  which  is  called  the 
Eftrecho  de  Pauxis,  and  where  the  breadth  of  the  Maragnon  is  near  eighteen 
hundred  yards,  the  effect  of  the  tides  may  be  perceived,  though  the  diftance 
from  the  ocean  is  not  lefs  than  two  hundred  leagues  *. 

*  Id.  ibid. 
23.  5  U  After 
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BOOK  II.  After  flowing  through  fuch  a  vaft  extent  of  country,  and  receiving  the  tribute 
c— -"v~  '  of  other  rivers  precipitated  from  the  Cordeleras,  or  gliding  in  a  more  gentle 
courfe  from  remote  provinces ;  after  forming  many  circuits,  cataracts,  and 
ftraits  j  dividing  itfelf  into  various  branches,  and  forming  a  multitude  of  iflands 
of  different  magnitudes,  the  Maragnon  at  length,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Xingu,  directs  its  courfe  north-eaft,  and  enlarging  its  channel  in  a  prodigious 
manner,  as  it  were  to  enter  the  ocean  with  more  majefty,  forms  in  this  aftonifh- 
ing  fpace,  feveral  large  and  fertile  iflands  •,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  of  Joanes, 
formed  by  a  branch  of  the  great  river  that,  under  the  name  Tagiparu,  feparates 
from  it  twenty-five  leagues  below  the  mouth  of  the  Xingu,  and  bending  its  courfe 
to  the  fouthward,  in  a  direction  oppofite  to  that  of  the  principal  ftream,  opens 
a  communication  between  the  Maragnon  and  the  river  Dos  Bocas,  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  united  waters  of  the  Guanapu  and  Pacayas,  and  flows  into  this 
branch  through  a  mouth  of  about  two  leagues  in  breadth.  Thefe  are  after- 
wards joined  by  the  river  Tocantines,  the  outlet  of  which  is  ftill  broader  than 
the  former.  The  river  Muju,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  which  (lands  the  city 
of  Gran  Para,  difcharges  its  waters  into  the  fame  flream,  which  afterwards  re- 
ceives the  river  Capi,  that  wafhes  the  city  of  the  lame  name.  The  river  Dos 
Bocas,  after  joining  that  of  Tagiparu,  runs  eaftward,  forming  an  arch,  as  far 
as  the  river  Tocantines,  from  which  it  continues  its  courfe  north-eaft  like  the 
Maragnon,  leaving  in  the  middle  the  ifland  of  Joanes,  which  is  nearly  of  a 
triangular  figure,  and  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  in  length.  This  ifland 
divid.es  the  Maragnon  into  two  mouths,  by  which  it  difembogues  itfelf  into  the 
tea.  The  principal  of  thefe  mouths  is  about  forty-five  leagues  broad,  and  the 
other  twelve  *. 

By  following  the  courfe  of  this  vaft  body  of  waters,  we  have  been  infenfibly 
conducted  to  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  •,  but  before  we  defcribe  thefe,  or  the 
Indian  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon,  we  muft  complete  our  account  of 
the  Spanilh  dominions  in  South  America.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  neceflary  to 
leave  the  fhcres  of  the  Atlantic,  to  crofs  the  ridge  of  the  Andes,  and  tranlport 
ourfelves  once  more  to  the  coafts  of  the  South  Sea.  There  we  find  Chili,  the 
moft  important  province  that  depends  on  the  viceroyalty  of  Lima,  extending 
from  the  frontiers  of  Peru  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  eaftward  as  far  as  the 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  Incas  had  eftablifhed  their  dominion  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  diitrids  of 
this  exrenfive  region  ;  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  its  gallant  and  high 
fpirited  inhabitants  maintained  their  independency.  Allured  by  the  fame  of  its 
opulence,  the  Spaniards  early  attempted  the  conqueft  of  Chili,  under  Diego 
Almagro,  and  afterwards  under  Pedro  de  Valdivia.  Both  met  with  fierce  op- 
pofition.  The  reafons  that  induced  the  former  to  relinquifh  the  enterprise,  and 
the  difaftrous  fate  of  the  latter,  who  was  cut  off  with  a  confiderable  body  of 
-troops  under  his  command,  have  been  already  related  f.     The  fpirited  conduct 

*  Ut  fupra.  t  Book  I.  c.  ix.  p.  z£3,  301. 
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of  Francifco  de  Villagra,  Valdivia's  lieutenant,  checked  the  progrefs  of  the  CHAP.  Iir. 
Chileie,  and  faved  the  remainder  of  the  Spaniards  from  deftruiftion.  By  de-  V"-"~Y— *-V 
grees  all  the  champaign  country  along  the  coaft  was  fubjtcled  to  the  Spanifh  do* 
minion.  The  mountainous  country  is  (till  poffefTed  by  the  Puelches,  Araucos, 
and  other  tribes  of  its  original  inhabitants,  who  are  formidable  neighbours  to  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  with  whom,  during  the  courfc  of  two  centuries,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  maintain  perpetual  hoftilities,  fulpended  only  by  a  few  intervals  of 
infecure  peace.. 

The  firff  ftep,  after  war  is  refolved  on  among  the  Chilefe,  is  to  give  notice  to 
the  different  tribes  for  aflembling.  This  they  call  Jhoolmg  the  arrow; — the 
lbmmons  being  fent  from  village  to  village  with  the  utrtioft  filence  and  celerity. 
In  thefe  notices  they  fpecify  the  night  when  the  irruption  is  to  be  made ;  and 
though  advice  of  it  is  tranfmitted  to  the  Indians  who  refide  in  the  Spanifh  terri- 
tories, nothing  tranfpires.  Nor  is  there  a  fingle  inflance,  among  all  the  Indians 
who  have  been  taken  up  on  fufpicion,  that  one  ever  made  a  difcovery  ;  and  as 
few  preparations  are  necefTary  in  this  kind  of  war,  the  fame  tree  from  which 
they  gather  their  food  fupplying  them  with  lances  and  darts,  their  defigns  con- 
tinue impenetrable  till  the  terrible  executions  withdraw  the  veil  *. 

The  members  of  the  feveral  tribes  being  affembled,  a  general  is  chofen,  with 
the  title  of  Toqui ;  and  when  the  night  fixed  on  for  their  bloody  purpofe  arrives, 
the  Chilefe  who  live  among  the  Spaniards  rife  and  maflacre  them ;  after  which 
they  divide  themielves  into  fmall  parties,  and  deftroy  the  villas,  farm  houfes, 
and  villages,  murdering  all  the  inhabitants  without  diitinction,  except  the  white 
women,  whom  they  carry  off".     Thefe  parties  afterwards  unite,  and  in  a  body  at- 
tack the  larger  fettlements  of  the  Spaniards  ;  befiege  the  forts,  and  commit  every 
kind  of  hoftility  :  and  their  numbers  and  valour,  rather  than  their  difcipline,  have 
enabled  them,  on  feveral  occafions,  to  carry  on  their  enterprifes  with  fuccefs,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  mealures  taken  by  the  Sparrifh  government  to  obftrucl  them. . 
They  are  fo  conflantly  fupplied  with  reinforcements,   that  they  are  not  fenfible 
of  their  lofies  ;  but  if  thefe  prove  fo  confiderable  as  to  oblige  them  to  defitt, 
they  retire  to  the  diftance  of  a  few  leagues,  whence,  after  concealing  themfelvas 
for  fomedays,  they  make  a  fudden  affault  upon  fome  other  place  ;  and  when  thev 
find  themfelves  in  danger  from  the  enemy,  they  abandon  their  huts,  and  retire  into  1 
the  more  dillant  parts  of  the  mountains.     Being  joined  there  by  other  tribes,  they 
return  with  recruited  ftrength,  and  take  poffeffion  of  their  former  dwellings,  to 
dilpute  which  would  be  the  height  of  temerity  f .     It  is  this  alternate  fucceffion  of 
flight  and  refiftance,  of  boldnefs  and  caution,  which  renders  them  invincible. 

War  is  a  kind  of  amufement,  or  defirable  occupation  to  the  Chileie  ;  all  their 
jnduftry,  which  confifts  in  the  culture  of  a  little  fpot  of  ground,  and  in  the 
weaving  of  fome  coarfe  cloths  for  apparel,  being  refigned  to  the  women. '  As  it 
is  neither  expenfive  nor  inconvenient  to  them,  they  have  nothing  to  apprehend- 
from  its  continuance  except  danger,  which  they  court  with  avidity  :  hence  it  is 

*  Ulloa,  lib.  viii.  c.  9.  -f  Id.  ibid. 
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a  conftant  rule  with  them,  never  to  fue  for  peace.  The  pride  of  Spain  muft  al- 
ways condefcend  to  make  the  firft  overtures.  When  thefe  are  favourably  re- 
ceived  a  conference  is  held  •,  and  the  prefident  of  Chili,  and  the  Toqui  or  In- 
dian general,  attended  by  the  moft  distinguished  captains  on  both  fides,  fettle 
the  terms  of  accommodation  at  a  convivial  meeting.  The  peace  is  ratified  by 
a  mutual  exchange  of  prefents,  after  which  both  parties  return  to  their  respective 
habitations  *. 

The  Chiieie  are  no  ids  haughty  in  their  mode  of  trafficking  with  the  Spaniards. 
Though  pafficnatcly  fond  of  European  toys,  and  though  edge-tools,  and  other 
kinds  of  hardware  are  necefiary  to  their  conveniency,  they  never  leave  their  woods 
and  mountains  to  procure  them  ;  fo  that  the  Spaniards  are  under  the  obligation 
of  carrying  thefe  things  to  them,  or  of  lofing  this  branch  of  trade.  Such  as 
enter  their  country  for  this  purpofe,  apply  firft  to  the  heads  of  families,  in 
whom  alone  refides  all  public  authority,  the  oldeft  perfon  of  the  family  being  re- 
fpected  as  its  governor.  After  the  trader  has  obtained  leave  to  fell,  and  men- 
tioned the  return  he  expects  for  his  goods,  he  goes  from  village  to  village,  dis- 
tributing them  indiscriminately  to  all  who  offer  to  buy,  till  he  has  difpofed  of  his 
flock.  He  then  returns  to  the  village  where  he  firft  made  his  appearance,  giving 
notice  to  his  cuftomers  that  he  is  on  his  way  home;  on  which  every  one  brings, 
with  the  greateft  punctuality,  to  the  chief  or  fenior's  hutt,  the  articles  of  ex- 
change agreed  on.  Nor  was  there  ever  an  inftance  of  difhonefty  in  this  traffic  ; 
the  Chiieie  being  alike  exact  in  their  payments,  and  faithful  to  their  engage- 
ments -j-. 

In  confequence  of  this  Spirit  of  independency,  the  Spaniards  have  been  obliged 
to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  extending  their  conquefts,  and  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
of  covering  their  frontier,  by  erecting  forts  at  proper  diftances.  Thefe  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  prevent  the  Indians,  who  have  fubmitted,  from  joining  the 
independent  tribes,  as  well  as  tq  repel  the  inroads  of  the  latter.  That  part  of 
•Chili  therefore,  which  may  properly  be  denominated  a  Spanifh  province,  is  a 
narrow  district,  about  nine  hundred  miles  in  length,  extending  along  die  coaft 
from  the  defert  of  Atacamas  to  the  iSland  of  Ciiiloe.  Its  climate  is  the  moft  de- 
licious in  the  New  World,  and  is  hardly  equalled  by  that  of  any  region  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Though  bordering  on  the  torrid  zone,  it  never  feels  the  ex- 
tremity of  heat,  being  fcreened  on  the  ealt  by  the  Andes,  and  refrefhed  from  the 
weft  by  cooling  Sea-breezes.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  So  mild  and  equable, 
that  the  Spaniards  give  it  the  preference  to  the  Southern  provinces  of  their  native 

*  Ui  fupra.  f  Ulloa,  lib.  viii.  e.g.     So  delicate  a  renfe  of  juflice  in  a  whole 

pe"ple,  who  are  alrr.o.1  (hangers  to  government,  and  fsvage  in  their  manners,  mull  appenra  very 
lingular  pha;nomenon  in  morals,  to  fu:h  ss  repaid  every  \i.tue  as  the  erRft  of  culture :  but  thofe 
who  confider,  juftice  as  no  lefs  natural  to  the  mind  than  leafon,  and  reafon  r.s  much  a  pa:t  of  man's 
nature  as  fenfation  or  appetite,  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find  that  a  people  who  are  ftrangen  to  fenr, 
fhould  alfo  be  Grangers  to  f, aud  ;  that  a  people  jealous  of  their  independency,  fhoul.i  alfo  be  jea- 
lous of  their  honour  ;  or  that  trie  fame  reafon  which  tells  them  no  ni:n  has  a  right  to  infringe  on 
their  liberty,  cr  deprive  them  of  the  j  rodece  of  their  induftry,  fi.ouid  likewife  teach  them  to  re- 
fpeft  the  property  of  others,  with  whom  they  are  not  engaged  in  hoftility. 

country. 
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countpy,  The  fertility  of  the  foil  correfponds  with  the  benignity  of  the  climate,  and  CHAP.  III. 
is  wonderfully  accommodated  to  European  productions.  The  mod  valuable  of  V-""""Y""*,«# 
thefe,  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  efpecially  the  two  former,  abound  in  Chili,  to  a  degree 
that  is  altogether  incredible.  The  corn  harveft  is  reckoned  a  bad  one,  when  it 
does  not  yield  an  hundred  fold  *.  Oranges  and  lemons  excepted,  all  the  fruits 
introduced  from  Europe  attain  their  full  maturity  here.  The  animals  of  our 
hemifphere  not  only  multiply,  but  improve  in  this  delightful  region.  The 
horned  cattle  are  of  a  larger  fize  than  thofe  of  Spain  j  and  its  breed  of  horfes 
furpafies,  both  in  beauty  and  fpirit,  the  famous  Andalufian  race,  from  which 
they  fprung  f.  Nor  has  nature  exhaufted  her  bounty  on  the  furface  of  the 
■earth,  me  has  ftored  its  bowels  with  riches.  Valuable  mines  of  gold,  of  filver, 
of  copper,  and  of  lead,  have  been  difcovered  in  various  parts  of  Chili. 

A  country  diftinguifhed  by  fo  many  bleffings,  one  might  be  apt  to  conclude, 
would  early  become  a  favourite  ftation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  muff,  have  been 
cultivated  with  peculiar  predilection  and  care.  On  the  contrary,  great  part  of  it 
remains  unoccupied.  In  all  this  extent  of  territory,  there  is  not  above  fixty  thou- 
sand white  inhabitants,  and  about  three  times  that  number  of  negroes  and  peo- 
ple of  a  mixed  race.  Nor  are  there  above  five  towns  deferving  the  name 
■of  fettlements ;  namely,  Valdivia,  Conception,  Valparailb,  and  Coquimbo  or 
La  Serena,  all  fea-ports,  and  St,  Jago,  the  capital,  an  inland  town.  Except 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe,  there  is  little  culture,  and  fcarce  any  habitation. 
The  moft  fertile  foil  in  America  lies  wafte,  and  fome  of  its  moft  promifing  mines 
remain  unwrought.  Strange  as  may  appear  this  neglect  of  the  Spaniards  to 
avail  themfelves  of  advantages,  which  feem  to  court  their  acceptance,  the  caufes 
of  it  are  by  no  means  inexplicable. 

The  only  intercourfe  of  Spain  with  her  colonies  on  the  South  Sea,  as  we  have 
already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  was  carried  on  during  two  centuries  by  the 
annual  fleet  to  Porto  Bello.  All  the  produce  of  the  colonies  was  fhipped  in  the 
ports  of  Callao  or  Arica,  for  Panama,  and  carried  thence  acrofs  the  ifthmus  j 
all  the  commodities  which  they  received  from  the  mother- country,  were  con« 
veyed  from  Panama  to  the  fame  harbours  :  thus  both  the  exports  and  imports, 
of  Chili  paffed  through  the  hands  of  the  merchants  of  Peru.  Thefe  had  of 
courfe,  a  profit  on  each :  in  both  tranfactions  the  inhabitants  of  Chili  felt  their  own 
Subordination  :  having  no  immediate  communication  with  the  parent  date,  they 
-depended  upon  another  province  for  the  difpofal  of  their  productions,  as  well  as 
for  the  fupply  of  their  wants.  Under  fuch  difcouragements  population  could  not 
fiourifh,  and  induftry  was  deftitute  of  one  chief  incitement,  a  ready  return  for  the 
fruits  of  its  exertions.  But  fince  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  new  fyftem  which 
we  have  examined,  now  carries  on  her  commerce  with  the  colonies  on  the  South 
Sea,  by  fhips  that  go  round  Cape  Horn,  a  direct  intercourfe  is  opened  between 
Chili  and  the  mother-country  ;  and  as  the  gold,  the  filvcr,  and  other  commodities 
of  the  province,  are  exchanged  in  its  own  harbours  for  the  manufactures  of 

*  Id.  ibid.  t  u<  fuPra* 
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Europe,  Chili  may  probably  rife  to  that  degree  of  importance  among  the  Spanifh- 
colonies  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  its  own  natural  advantages..  It  may  become 
the  granary  of  Peru,  and  the  other  provinces  along  the  Pacific  Ocean  :  it  may 
fupply  them  with  wine,  with  cattle,  with  horfes,  with  hemp,  and  many  other 
articles  for  which  they  depend  upon  Europe.  Though  the  new  fyftem  has  been 
fully  eftablifhed  only  a  tew  years,  the  beneficial  effects  of  it  begin  already  to 
be  obferved  in  the  articles  here  ipecified  *  ;  and  if  it  mail  be  adhered  to  with 
any  fteadinefs  for  half  a  century,  one  may  venture  to  foretel,  that  population, 
induftry  and  opulence,  will  advance  in  this  province  with  rapid  progrefs. 

St.  Jago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  a  delightful  plain, 
twenty-four  leagues  in  extent,  through  which  the  river  Mapocha  flows  in  mean- 
ders, and  runs  lb  near  the  city  as  to  lupply  it  abundantly  with  water,  by  means 
of  conduits.  St.  Jago  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  two  thirds  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
On  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river,  which  wafhes  the  north  fide  of  the  city,  is  a 
lirge  fuburb  called  Chumba,  and  on  the  eaft  fide  is  a  mountain,  called  St.  Lucia. 
The  ftreets  are  wide,  ftraight,  handfomely  paved,  and  all  crofs  one  another  regu- 
larly ;  running  either  directly  eaft  and  weft,  or  north  and  fouth.  In  the  centre  of 
the  city  ftands  the  great  iquare,  the  middle  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful 
fountain.  The  north  fide  is  occupied  by  the  palace  of  the  royal  audience;  the 
weft  fide,  by  the  cathedral  and  the  bifnop's  palace  •,  the  fouth  fide  by  fhops,  and 
the  eaft  by  private  houfes.  The  other  parts  of  the  city  are  divided  into  infulated 
fquares,  regular,  well  built,  and  commodious.  Every  houfe  has  a  court  before, 
and  a  garden  behind  it,  and  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  water  from  the  river ;  a 
circumftance  which  greatly  contributes  to  the  health  and  conveniency  of  the  in- 
habitants, as  well  as  to  the  elegance  of  the  city.  St.  Jago  is  fuppofed  to  contaia 
about  five  thoufand  families,  of  which  nearly  one  half  are  Spaniards  +.  Valdivia, 
Valparaifo,  and  Conception,  are  confiderable  towns ;  and  the  two  firft  are  well 
garriibned  and  fortified,  efpecially  Vakiivia. 

To  the  eaft  of  the  Andes,  the  provinces  of  Tucuman  and  Rio  de  la  Plata 
border  on  Chili,  and  like  it  were  dependent  on  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  before  the 
new  government  was  eftablifhed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  jurifdidlion  of  which  has. 
been  already  mentioned.  Thele  regions  of  immenfe  extent,  ftretch  in  length, 
from  north  to  fouth  above  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth  more  than  a 
thoufand.  This  vaft  country  naturally  forms  itfelf  into  two  great  divifions  -y  one 
on  the  north,  and  the  other  on  the  fouth  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  former  compre- 
hends Paraguay,  the  famous  millions  of  the  Jefuits,  and  feveral  odier  diftridts ;  the 
latter  contains  the  governments  of  Tucuman  and  Buenos-Ayres,  of  which  we 
fhall  firft  fpeak. 

The  Spaniards  entered  this  part  of  America  by  the  river  De  la  Plata;  and 
though  a  fucceffion  of  cruel  difafters  befel  them  in  their  early  attempts  to  efta- 
blifh  their  dominion  here,  they  were  encouraged  to  perfift  in  the  defign,  at  firft 
by  the  hopes  of  difcovering  mines  in  the  interior  country,  and  afterwards  by  the 

•  Campomanes.  f  Ulloa,  lib.  viii.  c.  7.    Hid.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XUU 
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neeeffity  of  occupying  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any  other  nation  from  fettling  there,  CHAP.  III. 
and  penetrating  by  this  route  into  their  rich  poffeffions  in  Peru.  But  except  **** 'mY*Kn^ 
Buenos-Ayres,  they  have  made  no  fettlement  of  any  confequence  in  all  this  ex- 
tenfive  country.  There  are  indeed  fcattered  over  it  a  few  places  on  which  they 
have  endeavoured  to  add  fome  dignity  by  erecting  them  into  bifhopricks  j  but 
they  are,  after  all,  no  better  than  paltry  villages,  each  with  two  or  three  hundred 
inhabitants.  One  circumftance,  however,  which  was  not  originally  forefeen,  has 
contributed  to  render  this  diftrift,  though  thinly  peopled,  of  confiderable  im- 
portance. The  province  of  Tucuman,  together  with  the  country  to  the  fouth  of 
the  Plata,  inftead  of  being  covered  with  wood  like  other  parts  of  America,  forms 
one  vaft  plain,  almoft  without  a  tree  *  The  foil  is  a  deep  fertile  mould,  watered 
by  many  ftreams  defceriding  from  the  Andes,  and  cloathed  in  perpetual  verdure. 
In  this  richpafturage  the  horfes  and  cattle  imported  by  the  Spaniards  from  Europe 
have  multiplied  to  a  degree  that  almoft  exceeds  belief.  This  has  enabled  the  in- 
habitants not  only  to  open  a  lucrative  trade  with  Peru,  by  fupplying  it  with 
horned  cattle,  horfes,  and  mules,  but  to  carry  on  a  commerce  no  lefs  beneficial, 
by  the  exportation  of  hides  to  Europe. 

From  both  thefe,  the  colony  has  derived  great  advantages ;,  but  its  com- 
modious fituation  for  carrying  on  the  contraband  trade,  has  been  the  chief  fource 
of  its  profperity.  While  the  court  of  Madrid  adhered  to  its  ancient  fyftem,  with 
refpecl  to  its  communication  with  America,  the  River  de  la  Plata  lay  fo  much 
out  of  the  courle  of  Spanifh  navigation,  that  interlopers,  almoft  without  any 

*  This  is  alfb  the  cafe  with  Patagonia,  and  the  whole  Terra  Magellanica.     There  the  Spaniards- 
haveeflabliftied  no  fettlements,  and  the  country  is  too  little  known  to  require  a  particular  defcrip- 
tion ;  but  the  famous  Patagonians,  who  form  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  have  during  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  afforded  a  fubjeft  of  controverfy  to  the  learned,  and  an  objeft  of  wonder  to  the 
vulgar,  muft  not  be  paffed  over  in  filence.     Their  proper  ftation  is  in  that  part  of  the  interior 
country,  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Negro;  though  in  the  hunting  feafon,  they  oftee 
roam  as  far  as  the  ftraits  which  feparate  Terra  del  Fuego  from  the  main-land.     The  firft  accounts 
of  this  people  were  brought  to  Europe  by  the  companions  of  Magellan,  who  defcribed  them  as  a 
gigantic  race,  above  eight  feet  high,   and  of  flrength  in  proportion  to  their  enormous  fize,     Ac^ 
counts  of  a  iimilar  nature  have  been  given  at  different  times,  by  various  navigators,  who  have 
vifited  the  Magellanic  regions;  and  latterly  by  Commodore  Byron  and  hi;  crew,  who  failed 
through  the  Straits  in  1764,  according  to  whofe  Narrative  the  common  fize  of  the  Patagonians  was 
eftimated  to  be  eight  feet,  and  many  of  them  much  taller.     By  the  Captains  Wallis  and  Carteret, 
who  aftually  meafured  them  in  1766,  they  were  found  to  be  from  fix  feet  to  fix  feet  five  or  feven 
inches  in  height.     Thefe  feem  to  have  been  the  very  people  whofe  fize  had  been  fo  much  over- 
rated in  1764,  (and  who  were  probably  beyond  the  common  ftandard)  ;  for  feveral  of  them  had 
beads  and  red  baize  of  the  fame  kind  with  what  had  been  put  on  board  Captain  VVallis's  fliip,  arid. 
he  naturally  concluded  that  they  had  got  thefe  from  Mr.  Byron.     Hawkef*orth's  Voyages,  vol.  I, 
They  were  again  meafured  in  1767,  by  M.  Bougainville,  whofe  account  agrees  nearly  with  that 
of  Captain  Wallis.     Mr.  Falkner,  who  refided  as  a  miffionary  forty  years  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
America,  fayf,  that  "  the  Patagonians,  or  Puelches,  are  a  large-bodied  people  ;   but  I  nevar 
heard  of  that  gigantic  race  which  others  have  mentioned,  though  I  have  feen  perfons  of  all  the 
different  tribes  of  fouthern  Indian?."     Introd.  Defcript.  Patagonia.     Thefe  teftimonies,   it  is 
hoped,  will  be  fufficient  to  banilh  the  idea  of  a  race  of  giants,  inhabiting  the  extreme  parts  of 
South  America.. 
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BOOK  IT.  rifk  of  being  obferved  or  obftru&ed,  could  pour  in  European  manufactures 
*"* — /~— -^  in  iuch  quantities,  as  not  only  fupplied  the  wants  of  the  colony,  bat  were 
conveyed  into  all  the  eaftern  diftri&s  of  Peru.  When  the  Portuguefe  in  Brazil 
extended  their  fettlements  to  the  banks  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  a  new  channel  was 
opened,  by  which  prohibited  commodities  flowed  into  theSpanifh  territories,  with 
(till  more  facility  and  in  greater  abundance.  This  illegal  traffic,  however  detri- 
mental to  the  parent  ftate,  contributed  to  the  increafe  of  the  fettlement  which 
had  the  immediate  benefit  of  it,  and  Buenos-Ayres  became  gradually  a  popu- 
lous and  opulent  town.  What  may  be  the  effect  of  the  alteration  lately  made  in 
the  government  of  this  colony,  cannot  yet  be  determined  ;  but  if  the  viceroy 
attends  to  his  duty,  a  check  will  certainly  be  given  to  the  contraband  trade  with 
the  Portuguefe,  which  was  become  fo  extenfive  as  muff  have  put  a  final  flop  to 
the  exportation  of  commodities  from  Spain  to  her  (but hern  colonies. 

The  city  of  Buenos-Ayres,  founded  in  1.435,  by  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza, 
ftands  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  at  a  place  called  Cape  Blanco, 
feventy  leagues  from  the  lea,  and  clofe  by  a  fmall  river.  The  fituation,  as  ic 
regards  the  ground,  is  in  a  large  plain,  rifing  by  a  gentle  afcent  from  the  fmall 
river;  and  is  truly  paradilaicaL,  whether  we  regard  the  temperature  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  fertility  of  the  foil,  or  that  beautiful  verdure  which  overfpreads  the 
whole  face  of  the  country,  of  which  the  inhabitants  have  an  uninterrupted  pro- 
fpect,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  city  is  of  confiderable  extent,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  contain  fixteen  thoufand  inhabitants,  of  which  the  whites  may  make 
one  fourth.  The  reft  are  either  Indians  or  a  mixed  race.  The  houfes,  which  had 
formerly  only  mud  walls,  and  were  thatched  with  ftravv,  are  now  built  of  more 
durable  materials,  and  generally  tiled.  They  have  commonly  one  ftory,  befides 
the  ground  floor.  The  principal  fquare  is  very  fpacious,  and  the  cathedral  is  an 
degant  building.  Both  the  American  and  European  fruits  come  to  full  perfec- 
tion here,  and  are  in  great  plenty,  as  are  all  kinds  of  provifions  *.  Buenos- 
Ayres,  however,  labours  under  many  inconveniences  as  a  commercial  city« 
Its  diftance  from  thefea  is  of  itfelf  a  confiderable  difadvantage,  and  that  is  aug- 
mented by  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Plata,  and  the  rocks  and  fhoals 
which  prevent  mips  of  burden  from  coming  up  to  it.  As  a  remedy  for  thefe  evils, 
a  fettlement  has  been  founded,  on  an  excellent  harbour,  in  the  bay  of  Maldo- 
nado,  near  the  mouth  of  the  great  river.  This,  which  may  at  preient  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  port  of  Buenos-Ayres,  'will  in  all  probability  foon  become  its 
>rival,  and  the  ftaple  of  the  trade  of  Paraguay,  as  the  regifter-fhips  failing  to  or 
from  the  South  Sea,  will  here  find  a  fafe  port,  and  all  the  refrefhments  (hey  may 
want.  Maldonado  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  fort,  and  a  garrifon  of  two  hundred 
men.  Buenos  Ayres  has  alio  a  good  fortification  for  its  iecurity,  and  a  garrifon 
of  one  thoufand  regulars  f. 

The  only  diftri&  worthy  of  attention  in  the  northern  divifion  of  the  provinces  of. 
Tucuman  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  is  that  of  Paraguay,  the  capital  of  which  is  Afl'ump- 

*  IJlloa,  lib.  vii.  c.  15.     Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XIII,  +  Id.  ibid. 
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tion.    This  city  as  it  is  pompoufly  called,  is  fmall  and  irregular  •,  in  a  word,     CHAP.  IH. 
a  petty  village,  and  the  other  Spanifh  fettletnents  are  ftill  lefs  confiderable.     13 ut    '— "v— -^ 
Paraguay,  though  unimportant  as  a  colony,   is  entitled  notwithftanding  to  parti- 
cular notice  in  a  general  hiftory  of  America,  on  account  of  that  fingular  fyftem 
of  policy  eftablifhed  there  by  the  Jefuits. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  lad  century,  thofe  fathers  reprefented  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  that  their  want  of  fuccefs  in  their  millions  was  owino-  to  the 
fcandal  which  the  immorality  of  the  Spaniards  never  fail  to  give,  and  to  the 
hatred  which  their  infolent  behaviour  caufed  in  the  Indians,  wherever  they  came." 
They  infinuated,  that  but  for  thefe  impediments,  the  empire  of  the  gofpel  might, 
by  their  labours,  have  been  extended  into  the  moft  unknown  parts  of  America  ; 
and  that  all  thofe  countries  might  be  fubjecied  to  the  dominion  of  his  Catholic 
Majefty  without  expence,  and  without  violence.      This  remonftrance  was  liftened 
to  with  attention  :   the  fphere  of  the  labours  of  thofe  pious  champions  was 
marked  out ;  an  uncontrolled  liberty  was  given  to  them  within  the  prefcribed 
limits ;  and  the  governors  of  the  adjacent  provinces  had  orders  not  to  interfere; 
or  fuffer  any  perfon  to  enter  this  pale,  without  the  confent  of  the  fathers  ;   who, 
on  their  part  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  capitation  tax,  in  proportion  to  their  flock, 
and  to  fend  a  certain  number  of  Indians  to  the  king's  works  whenever  they 
fhould  be  demanded,  and  the  millions  become  populous  enough  to  furnifh  them. 
On  thefe  terms  the  Jefuits  entered  upon  the  fcene  of   action,    and  opened 
their  campaign  with  the  fpiritual  conqueft  of  the  Guaranies,  an  Indian  nation  in- 
habiting the  banks  of  the  rivers  Uraguay  and  Parana.  Twelve  thoufand  of  thefe 
were  removed  into  Paraguay,  in  order  to  fave  them  from  the  incurfions  of  the 
Portuguefe,  who  regardlefs  of  the  progrefs  of  the  gofpel,  carried  off  the  new  con- 
verts as  flaves  to  labour  in  the  mines  of  Brazil.     A  like  number  of  inhabitants 
•was  alfo  brought  from  Tappi,  and  formed  into  communities.     Thefe  fuddenly 
became  confiderable  towns,  the  number  of  which,  in  1734,  amounted  to  thirty- 
two,  and  were  fuppofed  to  contain  forty  thoufand  families.     About  the  fame 
time  the  Chiquitos,  another  Indian  nation,  who  embraced  Chriftianity  towards 
the  end  of  the  laft  century,  had  formed  feven  towns,  each  of  which  contained 
above  fix  thoufand  inhabitants  *.      By  the  increafe  of  thefe,  and  the  acquifition  1 
from  other  Indian  tribes,  the  Jefuits  are  faid  to  have  had  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  families  under  their  fpiritual  government  in  1760. 

The  nature  of  that  government,  and  the  means  by  which  fuch  a  multitude  of 
wandering  favages  were  collected,  and  brought  to  fubmit  to  civil  regulations  and 
religious  obfervances,  require  an  attentive  examination.  With  no  arms  but  thofe 
of  perfuafion,  the  Jefuits  freely  mingled  with  the  mod  barbarous  tribes.  They 
acquired  their  language,  and  by  all  thofe  arts  of  addrefs  and  infinuation,  for  which 
they  have  fo  long  been  famous,  they  gained  the  confidence  of  the  wild  Indians- 
They  engaged  to  protect  them  from  the  violences  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe, 
as  well  as  to  fecure  them  againft  thofe  inconveniencies  to  which  they  were  expofed. 

•  Ulloa,  lib.  vii.   c,  14,   ij. 
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BOOK  IT.  in  their  forefcs,  provided  they  would  agree  to  live  in  fociety,  and  contribute  to 
'*-"■  /"— — '  fupply  each  other's  wants,  according  to  the  instructions  that  fhould  be  given  them. 
As  loon  as  they  had  got  together  a  certain  number  of  families,  they  began  to  pro- 
cure them  all  the  advantages  they  had  promifed  them  ;  and  when,  by  making  them 
happy,  they  had  rendered  them  tradtable,  they  unfolded  to  them  the  doctrines 
of  the  gofpel :  they  did  not  pretend  to  make  them  Christians,  before  they 
had  made  them  men. 

The  Indians,  who  had  already  experienced  every  thing  they  had  reafon  to  ex- 
pect from  their  pious  iegiflators,  in  regard  to  the  conveniencies  of  this  world, 
doubted  not  what  was  told  them  of  the  next  :  they  eagerly  embraced  the  doctrine 
of  immortality.  They  formerly  reflected,  they  now  adored  the  Jefuits ;  and 
that  politic  bouy  did  not  fail  to  take  the  proper  fteps  for  rendering  perpetual 
the  influence  which  they  had  acquired.  They  referved  to  thernfelves  all  civil  and 
religious  authority,  and  in  a  manner  all  property,  by  having  the  abfolute  difpofal 
of  every  thing  belonging  to  the  community.  But  that  matter  can  only  be  under- 
ftood  by  a  particular  description. 

This  defcription  fhall  be  framed  without  any  regard  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Jefuits  as  a  religious  order,  or  the  changes  that  may  have  taken  place  in  Paraguay 
in  confequence  of  their  difgrace  at  the  court  of  Spain,  as  it  would  otherwife  be 
impoffible  to  form  any  diitinct  idea  of  that  extraordinary  commonwealth  which 
they  had  established.— Over  each  of  the  millions,  or  districts  of  Paraguay,  a  Jefuit 
prefides  in  chief.  He  is  fupreme  in  all  caufes,  civil,  military,  and  ecclefiaftical, 
and  governs  not  only  with  the  fway  of  a  fovereign,  but  with  the  reputation  of  an 
oracle.  In  every  town,  however,  magistrates  are  fettled,  anfwerable  to  thofe  in 
the  Spanifh  cities.  Thefe  are  chofen  by  the  Indians  from  among  their  own  body, 
but  they  muft  be  confirmed  by  the  prefiding  Jefuit,  who  referves  to  himfelf  a 
power  of  rejecting  fuch  as  are  unqualified  for  their  function  ;  and  in  order,  as  is 
pretended,  to  prevent  the  abufe  of  authority,  no  magistrate  is  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  execution  of  any  Sentence,  without  previoufly  acquainting  the  prieft 
with  the  ftate  of  the  matter,  that  he  may  compare  the  offence  with  the  decree. 
The  perfon  found  really  guilty  is  delivered  up  to  punishment,-  which  generally 
consists  in  imprifonment  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  to  which  fometimes  faft- 
incr  is  added-,  but  if  the  offence  be  very  heinous,  the  delinquent  is  whipt,  which 
is  themoft  fevere  punifhment  they  inflict,  murder,  robbery,  and  fuch  atrocious 
crimes  being  almoft  unknown  among  the  converts  in  Paraguay*. 

The  practice  of  confefllon,  indeed,  anfwers  in  a  great  meafure  the  end  of 
penal  laws,  by  maintaining  a  purity  of  manners.  Religion  brings  the  guilty  per- 
fon to  the  feet  of  the  magistrate.  There,  far  from  palliating  his  crime,  remorfe 
makes  him  aggravate  it ;  instead  of  endeavouring  to  elude  his  punifhment,  he 
implores  it  on  his  knees.  The  more  public  and  fevere  it  is,  the  more  doth  it  con- 
tribute to  quiet  the  confeience  of  the  criminal,  by  ftifling  the  pangs  of  remorfe. 
Before  the  execution  of  the  fentence,  injudicial  cafes,  a  difcourfe  is  pronounced 

*  Ullca,  lib,  vii.  -c.  15. 
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by  the  prieil,  reprefenting  with  the  greateft  foftnefs  and  fympathy,  rhe  nature  of  CHAP.  ITT. 
the  offence,  and  the  vengeance  denounced  againft  it  by  Heaven  ;  lb  that  the  de-  *"~ •~Y~m~~s 
linquent  receives  the  chaftife#nent  to  which  he  is  fubjected  with  all  humility  and 
refignation,  as  a  brotherly  correction  neceffary  to  his  eternal  welfare*.  Theo- 
cracy, in  a  word,  would  be  the  mod  excellent  of  all  governments  if  it  werepof- 
fible  to  preferve  it  in  its  purity  ;  but  to  effect  this,  it  would  be  neceffary  that  it 
fhould  always  be  under  the  direction  of  virtuous  men,  deeply  impreffed  with  the 
real  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  :  it  would  be  neceffary  that  religion  ihould 
teach  nothing  but  the  duties  of  fociety ;  that  it  fhould  confider  nothing  as  a 
crime  but  what  violates  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  ;  that  its  precepts  fhould 
not  fubftitute  prayers  in  place  of  labour,  vain  ceremonies  inftead  of  works  of 
charity,  or  imaginary  fcruples  for  juft  remorfe. 

It  can  hardly  however  be  expected,  that  Jefuits  educated  in  Spain  or  Italy 
fhould  not  have  tranfmitted  to  Paraguay  the  monaftic  notions  and  practices  of 
Rome  or  Madrid.  But  if  it  is  allowed  that  they  have  introduced  fome  abufes, 
it  muft  alfo  be  confefied,  that  thefe  are  accompanied  with  fo  many  advan- 
tages, that  perhaps  no  fociety  upon  earth  could  have  eftablifhed  fuch  a  number  of  fa- 
lutary  regulations  with  fo  few  of  a  contrary  tendency.  Nothing  is  omitted  in  Para- 
guay that  can  contribute  either  to  the  conveniency  or  the  fecurity  of  the  commu- 
nity, or  fill  individuals  with  that  emulation  which  is  neceffary  to  unfold  the  powers  - 
of  the  human  mind.  Every  town  has  a  particular  armoury,  in  which  are  kept  all 
the  fire-arms,  fwords,  and  other  weapons,  ufed  by  the  militia,  when  they  take  the 
field,  whether  to  repel  the  infults  of  the  Portuguefe,  to  which  they  were  long  ex- 
pofed,  or  of  any  favage  tribe ;  and  that  they  may  be  more  dexterous  in  the 
management  of  their  weapons,  they  are  exercifed  on  the  evening  of  every  Sunday 
and  holiday  in  the  market  places  of  the  towns.  All  perfons  in  every  town  ca, 
pable  of  bearing  arms  are  divided  into  companies,  and  have  their  proper  officers 
who  owe  this  diftinction  to  their  military  talents.  Their  uniform  is  richly  laced 
with  gold  or  filver,  according  to  their  rank,  and  embroidered  with  the  devices 
of  their  towns.  In  this  drefs  they  always  appear  on  holidays,  and  at  the  times 
of  exercife.  The  magiftrates  have  alfo  very  magnificent  habits  of  ceremony, 
which  they  wear  on  folemn  occafions ;  a  numerous  retinue,  and  every  thing 
that  can  contribute  to  exalt  them  in  their  own  opinion,  or  in  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen. 

All  other  things  correfpond  to  this  parade.  The  houfes  of  the  Indians  are 
built  with  fo  much  fymmetry  and  conveniency,  and  fo  completely  and  elegantly 
furnifhed,  as  to  excel  thofe  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  part  of  America.  The 
churches  are  large,  and  well  built,  and  with  regard  to  decorations,  not  inferior 
to  the  richeft  in  Peru.  Each  has  its  band  of  mufic,  confifling  of  a  great  num-. 
ber  of  vocal  and  inflrumental  performers,  and  divine  fervice  is  celebrated  in 
them  with  all  the  pomp  and  folemnity  of  the  Romifh  cathedrals  -J-.  The  Jefuits 
have  found  the  happy  fecret  of  making  their  worfhip  amufive  without  rendering 

*  Id.  ibid.     Murat  Relat.  des  Mifs.  de  Parag.  f  UHoa,  lib.  vii.  c.  15. 
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it  an  indecent  farce  •,  of  blending  pleafure  with  the  exercife  of  piety.  It  is  in 
Paraguay  that  religion  is  amiable,  and  that  the  people  firft  love  it  in  its  minifters. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  purity  of  manners,  the  mild'and  tender  zeal,  and  the  pa- 
ternal tehderneis  of  the  Jefuits  in  this  country.  Every  miflionary  is  truly  the 
father,  as  he  is  the  guide,  both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  of  the  people  under 
liis  government.  His  authority  is  not  felt ;  becaule  he  neither  commands,  for-- 
bids,  norpunifbes  any  thing,  but  what  is  commanded, 'forbidden,  and  punifhed, 
by  the  religion  which  they  all  reverence  and  love  equally  with  himfelf. 

The  country  occupied  by  the  Paraguay  millions  is  of  very  great  extent  -,  com- 
prehending part  of  the  government  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  towards  the 
iouth,  and  reaching  from  Buenos-Ayres  as  fareaft  as  the  captainfhip  of  St.  Vin- 
cent in  Brazil.  The  air  in  general  is  moift  and  temperate,  though  in  fome  places 
it  is  rather  cold.  The  temperate  parts  abound  with  all  kinds  of  provifions. 
Cotton  grows  here  in  fuch  quantities,  that  every  little  village  gathers  annually 
above  two  thoufand  arobas,  and  the  Indians  are  very  ingenious  in  weaving  it  into 
fluffs  for  exportation.  A  great  deal  of  tobacco  is  alio  planted  here  •,  but  thefe 
articles  are  far  lefs  advantageous  to  the  inhabitants  than  the  leaf  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Herb  of  Paraguay,  which  alone  would  be  fufficient  to  form  a 
flourifhing  commerce  in  this  province,  it  being  the  only  one  which  produces  it. 
Thence  it  is  fent  all  over  Peru  and  Chili,  where  its  ufe  is  univerfal.  It  is  the  leaf 
of  a  middle  fized  tree,  and  is  dried  and  mfufed  in  the  manner  of  tea.  Thofe 
commodities  are  carried  for  fale  to  the  cities  of  Santa  Fe  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  the  fathers  have  factors  ;  the  Indians,  particularly  the  Guaranies,  want- 
ing the  fagacity  and  addrefs,  fo  abfolutely  neceiTary  to  procure  fuccefs  in  com- 
mercial affairs  Thefe  factors  difpofe  of  what  is  configned  to  them  from  Para- 
guay -,  and  after  paying  into  the  revenue  office  the  capitation-tax  for  the  Indians 
of  each  diftriS,  lay  out  the  remainder  of  the  money  in  purchafing  fuch  European 
goods  as  the  millions  are  in  want  of.  The  other  products  of  the  lands,  to- 
gether with  the  cattle,  are  made  ufe  of  for  the  fubfiftance  of  the  inhabitants, 
among  whom  they  are  diftributed  with  the  greateft  regularity  and  ceconomy  *. 

The  millions  of  the  Guaranies  are  all  under  one  fuperior,  who  nominates  the 
afiiftant  priefls  of  the  towns,  the  prefiding  priefts  being  collated  by  the  provincials 
of  the  order.  His  refidence  is  at  Candelaria,  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  all  the 
minions :  but  he  frequently  vifits  the  other  towns,  in  order  to  fuperintend  their  go- 
vernments ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  concert  meafures  for  fending  fome  of  the  fa- 
thers among  the  wild  Indians,  to  conciliate  their  affections,  and  by  degrees 
work  their  converfion.  In  this  important  office  he  is  affifted  by  two  vice- 
fuperiors,  one  of  whom  refides  at  Parana,  and  the  other  on  the  river  Uraguay. 
All  thefe  millions,  though  lb  numerous  and  difperfed,  are  formed  as  it  were  into 
one  college,  of  which  the  fuperior  may  be  confidered  as  the  matter  or  head  ;  and 
every  town  is  like  a  family,  governed  by  a  wife  and  affectionate  parent,  in  the 
f)?rfon  of  the  prieft  f .     The  millions  of  the  Chiquitos  have  a  diftinct  fuperior, 

i  *  Id.  ibid.  f  Ulloa,  lib.  vii.  c.  15. 
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but  with  the  fame  functions  as  he  who  prefides  over  the  Guaranies,  and  the  priefls    CHAP.  liF. 
alfo  are  on  the  fame  footing  *.  *"" "" "V""»-J 

No  town  is  without  a  fchool  for  teaching  reading,  writing,  dancing,  and  mu- 
fic ;  and  in  the  courts  of  the  houfe  belonging  to  the  prieft  of  every  town,  are 
fnops  or  workhoufes  for  painters,  fculptors,  gilders,  filverfmiths,  lockfmiths, 
carpenters,  weavers,  watchmakers,  and  the  pradticers  of  all  other  mechanic 
arts  and  trades,  who  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  town,  under  the  infpec- 
tion  of  the  priefts  coadjutors.  Every  town  has  alfo  a  kind  of  teaterio,  or  Mag- 
dalen, where  women  of  ill  fame  are  placed,  and  which  likewife  ferves  as  a  re- 
treat for  married  women,  who  have  no  families,  during  the  abfence'of  their  huf- 
bands.  For  the  fupport  of  this  houfe,  as  well  as  of  orphans,  widows,  and  thofe 
who  by  age  or  any  other  circumftance  are  difabled  from  earning  a  livelihood,  two 
days  in  each  week  are  fet  apart,  when  the  inhabitants  of  every  village  are 
obliged  to  cultivate  and  fow  a  certain  piece  of  ground  called  Labor  de  la 
Comnnidad,  "  the  Labour  of  the  Community  •,"  and  the  furplus  of  the  produce 
is  applied  to  procure  furniture  and  decorations  for  the  church,  and  cloathing 
for  the  widows,  orphans,  aged,  and  difabled  perfons.  By  this  benevolent  plan 
all  diftrefs  is  prevented,  and  them  eaneft  of  the  inhabitants  is  provided  with 
every  neceflfary  of  life  *f\ 

It  mould  feem  that  men  mull  have  multiplied  confiderably  under  a  govern- 
ment, where  none  are  idle  or  fatigued  with  labour ;  where  food  is  equal  in 
wholefomenefs,  plenty,  and  quality  for  all  the  citizens  ;  where  every  one  is  con- 
veniently lodged,  and  well  cloathed  ;  and  where  the  aged  and  the  fick,  widows 
and  orphans,  are  not  only  aflifted  in  a  manner  unknown  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  v/orld,  but  where  every  one  marries  from  choice,  and  not  from  intereft,  and 
where  a  number  of  children  are  confidered  as  a  bleffing,  and  can  never  be  trou- 
blefome : — where  debauch,  the  necefiary  confequence  of  idlenefs,  which  cor- 
rupts alike  the  opulent  and  the  needy,  never  haftens  the  period  of  natural  in- 
firmities, or  tends  to  abridge  the  term  of  human  life  ;  where  nothing  ferves  to 
excite  artificial  paffions,  or  to  counteract  thofe  which  are  implanted  by  nature 
and  regulated  by  reafon  ;  where  the  people  enjoy  the  advantages  of  trade,  and 
are  not  expofed  to  vice  and  luxury ;  where  plentiful  magazines,  and  a  friendly 
intercourfe  with  perfons  united  in  the  bonds  of  the  fame  religion,  and  under  the 
fame  civil  regulations,  are  a  fecurity  againft  anyfearcity  that  mighthappen  from 
the  inconstancy  or  inclemency  of  the  feafons ;  where  juftice  has  never  been  re- 
duced to  the  neceifity  of  condemning  a  fingle  malefactor  to  death^  or  to  any 
punifhment  of  a  long  duration  •,  where  the  very  name  of  a  tax  or  a  law-fuit, 
thofe  two  terrible  fcourges  which  every  where  elfe  afflict  mankind,  are  un- 
known !— fuch  a  country  muft  naturally  be  expected  to  be  the  moft  populous  in 
the  world,  and  yet  it  is  far  from  being  fo.  The  population  of  Paraguay  has  by- 
no  means  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  original  converts,  the  accef- 
fions  they  have  received,  the  time  fince  their  eftablifhment  in  communities,  or 
the  tranquillity  and  plenty  in  which  they  live. 

•  Id.  ibid.  i  Ut  ftapra. 
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In  order  to  account  for  this  want  of  increafe,  it  has  been  fuppoftd  that  the 
Jciuits  had  propagated  that  love  of  celibacy  among  their  converts,  which  was  fd 
prevalent  over  Europe  during  the  dark  ages,  and  which  is  ftill  very  common  in 
Spanifh  America.  But  this  conjecture  is  entirely  void  of  foundation.  The 
Jefuits  have  never  conveyed  to  their  converts  any  idea  of  a  luperftition  utterly  in- 
confiftent  with  their  political  plan,  and  which  would  have  been  fufficient  to  pre- 
judice the  Indians  againft  their  beft  inftitutions.  On  the  contrary,  they  provide 
early  for  the  marriage  of  their  young  people,  as  well  to  prevent  dilbrders  as  to 
multiply  the  number  of  their  fubjccts  ;  and  as  intereft  can  be  no  motive  to  the 
union,  nor  any  bar  againft  it,  where  there  is  no  property,  few  difficulties  occur  in 
cementing  it.  The  lover  applies  to  the  prefiding  Jefuit,  informs  him  of  his  de- 
fire  of  marriage,  and  names  the  party.  The  girl  is  confulted  ;  and  if  there 
is  no  objection  on  her  fide,  the  nuptials  are  immediately  celebrated.  1  he  young 
couple  are  fupplied  with  all  neceffaries  for  their  eftablifhment  out  of  the  public 
ftores,  and  have  their  portion  of  labour  affigned  them,  by  which  they  are  to 
make  amends  for  what  they  have  received,  and  to  contribute  to  the  common  fup- 
port  of  themfelves  and  others  *. 

The  want  of  property  has  alio  been  affigned  as  a  reafon  for  the  fiownefs  of 
population  among  the  Guaranies.  But  the  inconveniencies  which,  in  other 
countries  arife  from  the  want  of  property,  and  impede  population,  as  well  as 
every  laudable  purfuit,  are  not  felt  in  Paraguay.  All  there  are  fure  of  fubfift- 
ence,  which  is  every  thing  in  a  ftate  where  luxury  is  unknown  ;  confequently 
all  enjoy  the  great  advantages  of  property,  though  deprived  in  a  ftridl  fenfe  of 
the  right  to  it.  This  privation  therefore,  whatever  influence  it  may  have  upon 
the  intellectual  faculties,  and  of  courfe  on  the  character  of  the  people,  by  depriv- 
ing the  mind  of  one  of  its  raoft  powerful  incentives  to  action,  cannot  well  be 
fuppofed  to  obftrucl:  the  progrefs  of  population,  which  depends  on  the  temperate 
indulgence  of  the  mofl  natural  of  all  the  paffions.  To  the  gratification  of  this 
paffion  the  inhabitants  of  Paraguay  are  invited  by  the  climate,  and  encouraged 
by  their  civil  inftitutions,  while  they  are  reftrained  from  excels  by  their  induftri- 
ous  and  temperate  courfe  of  life.  The  defect  in  population  muff,  be  imputed  to 
other  caufes. 

The  Guaranies  have,  at  different  times,  fuffered  greatly  from  the  inroads  of  the 
Portuguefe,  and  of  the  lavage  tribes  that  hover  about  their  habitations,  in  order  to 
fieze  their  provifions.  By  the  firft  they  have  been  carried  into  flavery,  and  by  the 
latter  they  have  been  mafiacred,  with  unfeeling  barbarity.  Thefe  calamities 
have  been  followed  by  another  far  more  deftructive.  The  fmall-pox,  a  diftemper 
every  where  dreadful,  has  proved  more  peculiarly  terrible  in  America,  and  more 
fatal  in  Paraguay  than  in  any  other  country.  It  deftroys  thoufands  in  a  fhort 
time,  and  fcarce  any  recover  of  it.  Befides  thefe  caufes  of  depopulation,  the 
Guaranies  are  expofed  to  others  arifing  from  the  nature  of  their  climate,  which 
occafions  contagious  diflempers,  efpecially  on  the  banks  of  the  Parana,  where 

•  Muratori,  Relat.  des  Miffions  des  Parag.     Charlevoix,  Hift.  de  Parag. 
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thick  and  conftant  fogs,  under  a  fultry  fky,  render  the  air  damp  and  unwhole- 
jome  *. 

The  Jefuits  have  been  accufed  of  augmenting  thofe  evils,  by  obli^ino- 
their  fubjedts  to  dig  for  the  precious  metals  ;  but  the  Spanifh  miniftry,  after 
the  molt  diligent  fearch,  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  that  a  fingle  mine 
was  ever  wrought  in  Paraguay.  The  Jefuits  were  too  good  politicians  to  en- 
courage fuch  a  pernicious  fpecies  of  induftry.  They  have  with  more  appear- 
ance of  reafon  been  ace  tiled  of  afpiring  at  abfolute  independency.  It  is  diffi- 
cult otherwife  to  account  for  that  excefiive  care  which  they  took  to  preclude  all 
intercourfe  between  their  fubjects  and  thofe  of  Spain,  and  that  horror  with  which 
they  infpired  them  for  ftrangers  in  general.  A  policy  which  founded  obedience 
and  purity  of  morals  on  fuch  illiberal  principles,  mult,  furely  have  been  dictated 
by  lelfifh  jealoufy.  Apprehenfions  were  even  entertained,  that  this  fpiritual  re- 
public might  one  day  attempt  to  overthrow  that  power  under  which  it  had  been 
raifed.  But  thefe  have  been  difpelled,  by  the  readinefs  which  the  Jefuits  fhewed, 
on  their  being  banifhed  by  the  court  of  Madrid,  to  evacuate  an  empire  which 
they  could  foeafily  have  defended;  for  their  fubjects,  yet  uncorrupted  by  luxury, 
would  have  fought  with  the  fame  zeal  that  overturned  fo  many  monarchies,  by 
the  arms  of  the  difciples  of  Wodin  and  Mahomet,  and  which  infpired  the  re- 
formers in  Holland  and  Germany  with  that  enthufiaftic  courage,  which  fecured 
to; them  their  civil  and  religious  liberties. 

In  confequence  of  this  conduct,  the  greater  part  of  Europe  has  exempted  the 
Jefuits  in  Paraguay  from  the  charge  of  ambition,  fo  generally  brought  againft 
them   by  their  enemies.     Philolbphy   however,  which,  as  Raynal  very  juftly 
obferves,    looks   beyond  the  particular  interefts  of    nations,    will  fufpend  its 
judgment  of  thefe  legiflators,  till  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paraguay 
fhall  afford  a  proof  either  in  their  favour  or  againft  them.     If  thofe  Indians  finally 
fubmit  to  the  tyranny  of  Spain,    which  has  neither  the  right  to  govern  them 
nor  forces  to  enable  her  to  do  it,  there  will  be  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Jefuits 
have  taken  more  pains  to  teach  them  obedience,  than  to  give  them  juft  ideas  of 
natural  equity,  with  which,  while  favages,  they  were  acquainted  in  fome  degree  j 
and  that  thefe  fathers,  in  availing  themfelves  of  their  ignorance  to  bend  them  to 
fubmiffion,  though  they  may  have  made  them  more  happy  than  they  were  in  a   - 
ftate  of  nature,  have  yet  referved  to  themfelves  the  power  of  rendering  them 
one  day  or  another  the  inftruments  of  their  own  arbitrary  will.     But  if  the 
inhabitants  of  Paraguay,  armed  and  difciplined  as  they  are,  fhould  repulfe  the 
rapacious  oppreffors  of  their  country  •,  if  they  fhould  avenge  America  of  all  the 
blood  that  Spain  has  (lied  •,  the  enlightened  few,  who  are  fuperior  to  vulgar  pre- 
judices, will  then  fay,  That  the  Jefuits  have  laboured  for  the  happinefs  of  man- 
kind with  the  difinterefted   fpirit  of  virtue  ;  that  they  have  ruled  over  the  In- 
dians only  to  inftruft  them  ;  that  while  they  gave  them  a  particular  religion,  they 
left  them  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  juftice,  which  are  the  firft  precepts  of 

*  Raynal,  liv.  viii.     Ulloa,  lib.  vii.  c.  15. 

natural 
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natural  religion  •,  and  that  they  have  chiefly  impreffed  on  their  minds  that  maxim, 
which  is  the  balls  of  every  lawful  and  permanent  community,  that  it  is  a  crime 
for  men  collected  together  in  fociety  to  confent  to  any  form  of  government, 
which,  by  abridging  them  of  the  liberty  of  difpofing  of  their  own  fate,  may 
■one  day  make  it  their  duty  to  refill  their  rulers. 

The  dilputes  which  have  lately  prevailed  between  the  courts  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  which  are  not  yet  finally  terminated,  in  regard  to  the  countries 
north  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  render  it  impoffiblc  to  give  any  fatisfactory  account  of 
the  prefent  ftate  of  Paraguay.  But  before  we  conclude  this  chapter,  it  will  be 
proper  to  fay.  a  few  words  concerning  the  general  ftate  of  the  church,  and  the 
character  of  the  Spanifh  clergy  in  America,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  there. 

The  Romifh  fuperftition,  as  already  obferved,  appears  with  its  utmoft  pomp 
in  the  New  World.  In  countries  where  riches  abound,  and  the  people  are  fond 
of  parade,  religion  muft  affume  it,  in  order  to  attract  their  veneration.  This 
propenfity  to  oftentation  has  therefore  been  indulged  with  little  harm  :  the  early 
introduction  of  monafteries  into  the  Spanifh  colonies,  and  the  inconfiderate  zeal 
in  multiplying  them,  have  been  attended  with  confequences  more  fatal.  Scarce 
had  the  Spaniards  taken  ppffeffion  of  America,  when,  with  a  mod  prepofterous 
policy,  they  began  to  erect  convents,  where  perfons  of  both  fexes  were  fhut  up 
under  a  vow  to  defeat  the  purpofe  of  nature,  and  to  counteract  the  firft  of  her 
laws,  at  a  time  that  every  individual  fhould  have  been  incited  to  augment  the 
ftrength  and  number  of  the  community.  Influenced  by  a  mifguided  piety, 
which  afcribes  tranfcendent  merit  to  a  ftate  of  celibacy,  or  allured  by  the  pro- 
fpect  of  that  liftlefs  eafe,  which  in  fultry  climates  is  deemed  fupreme  felicity, 
numbers  crowded  into  thefe  manfions  of  floth  and  fuperftition,  and  are  loft  to 
fociety.  As  none  but  perfons  of  Spanifh  extraction  are  admitted  into  the 
monafteries  of  the  New  World,  the  evil  is  more  fenfibly  felt,  and  every  monk 
or  nun  may  be  confidered  as  an  active  member  withdrawn  from  civil  life. 

The  impropriety  of  fuch  foundations  in  any  country,  where  the  extent  of 
territory  requires  additional  hands  to  cultivate  it,  is  fufnciently  obvious  ;  yet 
from  a  miftaken  idea  of  monaftic  fanctity,  religious  houfes  have  multiplied  in 
Spanifh  America  to  a  degree  that  is  truly  amazing.  In  New  Spain  alone  they 
exceed  four  hundred  *,  and  the  number  is  proportionally  great  in  Peru.  Near 
one  third  of  the  inhabitants  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  fhut  up  in  thofe  retirements. 
But  Spanifh  America  is  exempted -from  one  fpecies  of  ecclefiaftical  abufe.  No 
diftinction  is  there  .known  between  fpiritual  and  temporal  jurifdiction.  The 
king  is  the  only  fuperior;  his  name  alone  is  heard:  no  dependence  upon  any 
foreign  power  has  been  introduced.  Papal  bulls  are  of  no  force  there,  till  they 
have  been  previoufiy  examined,  and  approved  of  by  the  royal  council  of  the 
Indies  f.  To  this  limitation  of  the  jurifdiction  of  the  apoftolic  fee,  Spain  is 
i-ndebted,  in  a  great  meafure,  for  the  uniform  tranquillity  that  has  reigned  in  her 
American  dominions. 

*  Torquemad.  Mond.  Ind.  lib,  ,\ix.  c.  32.  -J-'Recop.  lib.  i.  t't.  p. 
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The  complete  eftablifhment  of  the  American  church  in  all  the  Spanifli  fettle-  CHAP.  Iir. 
ments  was,  in  the  year  1649,  one  patriarch)  fix  archbifhops,  thirty-two  bifhops,  v-"~v"~'-J 
three  hundred  and  forty- fix  prebends,  two  abbots,  five  royal  chaplains,  and  eight 
hundred  and  forty  convents  *.  In  viewing  the  ftare  of  colonies,  where  the 
number  and  influence  of  ecclefiaftics  is  fo  great,  the  character  of  this  powerful 
body  is  an  object  that  merits  particular  attention.  A  confiderable  part  of  the 
fecular  clergy  in  Mexico  and  Peru  are  natives  of  Spain.  As  perfons  accuftomed 
by  their  education  to  the  retirement  and  indolence  of  an  academic  life  are  lefs 
capable  of  active  enterprife,  and  lefs  dilpofed  to  ftrike  into  new  paths,  than  any 
other  order  of  men,  the  ecclefiaftical  adventurers  by  whom  the  American  church 
is  recruited,  are  commonly  fuch  as,  from  want  of  merit  or  connexions,  have 
little  profpedt  of  fuccefs  in  their  own  country.  Hence  the  fecular  priefts  in  the 
New  World  are  ftill  lefs  diftinguiihed  than  their  brethren  in  Spain,  for  literary 
accomplishments  of  any  fpecies  ;  and  though  by  the  ample  provifion  which  has 
been  made  for  the  American  church,  many  of  its  members  enjoy  that  eafe  and 
independence,  which  is  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  fcience,  the  body  of 
fecular  clergy  has  hardly  during  two  centuries  and  an  half,  produced  one  author 
whofe  works  pofiefs  fuch  a  degree  of  merit,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  en- 
lightened nations. 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  ecclefiaftics  in  the  Spanifh  fettlements  are  regu- 
lars. On  the  difcovery  of  America,  a  new  field  opened  to  the  pious  zeal  of  the 
monaftic  orders ;  and  with  a  becoming  alacrity,  they  immediately  lent  forth 
miffionaries  to  labour  in  the  uncultivated  wild.  The  firft  attempt  to  inftruct 
and  convert  the  Americans  was  by  monks  ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  conqueft  of  any 
province  was  completed,  and  its  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment  began  to  afiume  fome 
form,  the  popes,  as  the  reward  of  their  induftry,  permitted  the  mifilonaries  of 
the  four  mendicant  orders  to  accept  of  parochial  charges  m  America ;  to  per- 
form all  Spiritual  functions ;  and  to  receive  the  tythes,  and  other  emoluments  of 
the  benefice,  without  depending  on  the  bifliop  of  the  diocefe,  or  being  fubject  to 
his  cenfures.  In  confequence  of  this  liberty,  a  new  career  of  ufefulnefs,  as  well  ■ 
as  new  objecls  of  ambition  prefented  themfelves.  Whenever  a  call  is  made  for 
a  frefh  lupply,  men  of  the  moft  ardent  and  ai'piring  minds,  impatient  under  the 
reftraint  of  a  cloifter — weary  of  its  infipid  uniformity,  and  fatigued  with  the 
irkfome  repetition  of  its  frivolous  functions,  offer  their  fervice  with  eagernefs, 
and  repair  to  the  New  World  in  queft  of  liberty  and  diftinction.  Nor  do  they 
purfue  them  without  fuccefs.  The  higheft  ecclefiaftical  honours,  and  moft  lu- 
crative preferments  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  are  often  in  the  pofieiTion  of  regulars  ; 
and  to  them  chiefly  the  inhabitants  are  indebted  for  any  portion  of  fcience  that 
is  cultivated  among  them. 

But  the  fame  difguft  with  monaftic  life,  to  which  the  New  World  owes  fome 
inftructors  of  worth  and  abilities,  filled  it  with  others  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter.    The  giddy,  the  profligate,  the  avaricious,  to  whom  the  poverty  and  rigid 

•  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila  Theatro  Ecclefiaftico  de  las  Ind.  Occident.  Pref. 
24.  6  A  difcipline 
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BOOK  IT  difcipVine  of  a  convent  are  intolerable,  confider  a  million  to  America  as  arc- 
"— — v — — '  kafe  from  mortification  and  bondage.  There  they  loon  obtain  ibmc  parochial 
charge-,  and  far  removed  by  their  fituation  from  the  inspection  of  their  monadic 
fuperiors,  and  exempt  by  their  character,  from  the  jurifdi&ion  of  their  diocefan  *, 
they  are  hardly  Subject  to  any  controul.  Accordingly  many  of  the  regular 
clergy  in  the  Spanifh  Settlements,  arc  not  only  deditute  of  the  virtues  becoming 
ing  their  profeffion,  but  regardlefs  of  that  external  decorum  and  refpict  for  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  which  preferve  a  femblance  of  worth  where  the  reality  is 
wanting.  Some,  in  contempt  of  their  vow  of  poverty,  engage  openly  in  com- 
merce, and  are  fo  rapacioufly  eager  in  amaffing  wealth,  that  they  become  the 
mod  grievous  oppreffors  of  the  Indians,  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  have  pro- 
tected. Others,  with  no  lefs  flagrant  violation  of  their  vow  of  chadity,  indulge 
without  difguife  in  the  mod  diffolute  licentioufnefs  f; 

The  revenues  of  the  church  in  Spanifh  America  are  immenfe  J,  and  thofe  of 
the  crown  are  very  considerable,  notwithdanding  all  the  defalcations  caufed  by 
the  illicit  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  or  by  the  fraudalent  arts  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  royal  revenue  arifes  from  taxes  of  various  kinds,  which  may 
be  divided  into  three  principal  branches.  The  fird  contains  what  is  paid 
to  the  king,  as  fovereign,  or  fuperior  lord  of  the  New  World.  To  this 
clafs  belongs  the  duty  on  gold  and  filver  railed  from  the  mines,  and  the 
tribute  exacted  from  the  Indians.  The  former  is  termed  by  the  Spaniards 
the  right  of  figniery,  the  latter  the  duty  of  vaffalage.  The  fecond  branch 
comprehends  the  numerous  duties  upon  commerce,  which  accompany  and 
opprefs  it  in  every  dep  of  its  progrel's,  from  the  greated  transactions  of  the 
wholelale  merchant,  to  the  petty  vender  by  retail.  The  third  includes  what 
accrues  to  the  king  as  head  of  the  church,  and  adminidrator  of  ecclefiadical 
funds  in  the  New  World.  In  confequence  of  this  he  receives  the  fird  fruits,  or 
annats,  fpoils,  and  other  fpiritual  revenues,  levied  by  the  apodolic  chamber  in 
Europe  •,  and  he  is  likewife  entitled  to  the  profit  arifing  from  the  fales  of  the  bull 
of  Cruzado.  This,  which  is  publifhed  every  two  \ ears,  contains  an  abfolution 
from  pad  offences  by  the  pope  ;  and,  among  other  immunities,  a  permiffion  to 
eat  feveral  kinds  of  prohibited  food  during  lent,  and  on  meagre  days.     The 

*  Avendano,  Thef.  Indie,  vol.  II. 

f  Gage's  Suivey.  Orreal  F  tzier,  Voyage  Rcbirtfon,  Hill.  Amer.  lib.  viii.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  all  the  authors  who  cenfure  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  Spantfh  regular',  cenrur  in 
vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  Jeluits.  Formed  under  a  difcipline  mcie  perfect  than  that  of  the 
ether  monaflic  orders,  or  animate.':  by  th  t  concern  for  the  honour  of  their  fociety,  which  took 
fuch  full  pofleffion  of  every  member,  the  Jefuits  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  have  maintained  a  mod 
irreproachable  dectney  of  manners       Id.  ibid. 

J  The  revenues  of  the  American  church  arife  in  the  fi.-ir.  place*  as  already  obferved,  (book  II. 
c.  l .)  fiom  a  tenth  out  of  the  produce  of  all  lands;  and  that  not  only  in  fimple  culture,  but  in  many 
articles  manufactured,  as  fugar  and  indigo.  In  the  fecond  place,  it  confiits  of  the  donatives  of 
individuals,  vvho'e  profufe  liberality  in  endowing  churches  ard  monafteries  has  been  carried  to  fuch 
an  height,  that  there  is  fome  reafon  to  believe  the  cler;;y  may  one  day  become  poflefled  of  the 
whole  landed  property.  In  Peru  there  is  Scarce  a  houfe  that  does  not  hold  of  the  church.  Raynal, 
lib.  vii. 

monks 
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monks  employed  in  difperfing  thofe  bulls,  extol  tht-ir  virtues  with  all  the  fervour    CHAP.  III. 
of  in tertfted  eloquence  ;  the  people,  ignorant  and  credulous,  liften  with  implicit    (-*^v-— > 
sfTc-nt;   and   every   perion  in   the  Spanilh  colonies   of  European,  Creolian,  or 
mixed  race,  purchafes  a  bull,  which  is  deemed  eflcntial  to  his  falvation,  at  the 
rate  fet  upon  it  by  government  *  ! 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  thofe  various  funds,  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to 
determine  with  precifion.  1  he  extent  of  the  Spanilh  dominions  in  America, 
the  jealoufy  of  government,  which  renders  them  inacceflible  to  foreigners,  the 
myflerious  filence  which  the  Spaniards  are  accuflomed  to  oblerve  with  refpedt  to 
the  interior  ftate  of  their  colonics,  combine  in  covering  this  lubjecl:  with  a  veil 
which  it  is  not  eafy  to  remove.  But  an  account  apparently  no  lcfs  accurate  than 
ir  is  curious  has  lately  been  publifhed  of  the  royal  revenue  in  New  Spain,  from 
which  we  may  form  fome  idea  with  refpedl  to  what  is  collected  in  other  pro- 
vinces.  According  to  that  account,  the  crown  does  not  receive  from  all  the  de- 
partments of  taxation  in  New  Spain,  above  a  million  of  our  money,  from 
which  one  half  muff,  be  deducted  as  the  expence  of  the  provincial  eftablifh- 
ment  f. 

Peru,  it  is  probable,  yields  a  fum  not  inferior  to  this  ;  and  if  we  fuppofe  that 
all  the  other  regions  of  Spanilh  America,  including  the  iflands,  furnifh  a  third 
fhare  of  equal  value,    we  fhall  not  perhaps  be  far  wide  from  the  truth,  if 

*  The  price  paid  for  the  bull  varies  according  to  the  rank  of  different  perfcrr.  Thofe  in  the 
lowed  order,  who  are  fervanls  or  (laves,  pay  two  reals  of  plate,  or  one  (hilling  :  other  Spaniards 
pay  eight  reals,  and  tho  e  in  publicoffi.  e,  or  who  hold  encomi  ndos,  fixieen  reals.  Solorz.  de  Juje 
Ind.  vol  II.  lib.  lii.  c.  25.  According  so  Chilton,  an  Englith  merchant  who  refided  long  in  the 
Spanilh  fet:  emnts,  the  bull  of  Cruzsdo  bore  an  higher  price  in  the  year  1570,  being  then  (old  for 
four  reals  at  the  lowed.  Hak'uyt,  vol.  III.  The  price  feems  to  have  varied  at  different  periods. 
That  exafted  for  the  bulls  ilfued  in  the  laft  Ptedicacion  will  appear  from  the  following  table, 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Robertfon,  which  will  alio  give  fome  idea  of  the  proportional  numbers  of  the- 
differenc  clafTes  of  citizens  in  New  Spain  and  Peru. 

There  were  iflued  for  New  Spain, 

Bulls  at  10  pefos  each  ■  4 

at  2  pefos  each  —  22,601 

at  1  peio  each  —  164,220 

at  2  reals  each        —        —  2,462,500 

2,649,325 
For  Peru, 
at  r6  pefos  4!  reals  each 

at  3  pefos  5  reals  each  ■  14,202 

at  1  pefo  5f  reals  78,822 

at  4  reals                 — —  ■ 4,0>325 

at  3  reals        —  —  668,  01 


i>i7'>953 


f  As  Villa  Segn^r,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  information  was  accomptant-generalin  one 
of  the  mod  confiderable  departments  of  the  royal  revenue,  and  by  that  means  had  accefs  to  proper 
information,  his  teftimony  with  refpeft  to  this  point  merits  great  credit.     Theat.  Mex.  vol.  I. 

3  we 
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BOOK  II.  we  conclude,  that  the  net  public  revenue  of  Spain  raifed  in  America,  does  not 
exceed  a  million  and  an  half  flerling  *.  This  falls  far  fhorc  of  the  immenfe  fums, 
to  which  fuppofitions  founded  on  conjecture  have  railed  the  Spanifh  revenue  in 
America.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  upon  one  account,  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  the  only  European  powers  who  derive  a  direct  revenue  from  their  co- 
lonies, as  their  quota  towards  defraying  the  general  expence  of  government. 
All  the  advantage  that  accrues  to  other  nations,  from  their  American  domi- 
nions, arifes  from  the  exclufive  enjoyment  of  their  trade  :  but  Spain,  befides 
this,  has  brought  her  colonies  to  contribute  to  increafe  the  power  of  the  ftate  ; 
and  in  return  for  protection,  to  bear  a  proportional  lhare  of  the  common  burden. 
Such  was  the  purpoie  of  Britain,  now  inglorioufly  relinquifhed  f. 

*  The  following  calculation  is  given  by  Dr.  Robertfon,  as  the  the  total  amount  of  the  public 
revenue  of  Spain  from  America  and  the  Philippines. 

Pcf.   fuert. 
Alcavalas  (Excife)  and  Aduanas  (Cuftoms)  &c.  .  2,500,000 

Duties  on  gold  and  filver  ___^  ,  3,000,000 

Bull  of  Cruzado  '  ■  ————— 1 ,000,000 

Tribute  of  the  Indians  ■  — —  ■  z,ooo,oco 

By  fale  of  quickfilver  ;  300,000 

Paper  exported  on  the  king's  account,  and  fold  in  the  royal  warehoufes      —       300,000 

Stamped  paper,  tobacco,  and  other  fmall  duties  1,000,000 

Duty  on  coinage  300,000 

From  the  trade  of  Acapuko  and  the  coafting  trade  from  province  to  province-  500,000 
Affiento  of  negroes  — — —  '  ■  200,000 


From  the  trade  of  Mathe,  or  herb  of  Paraguay,  formerly  monopo-  > 


lized  by  the  Jefuits 
torn  other  revenues 
parts  of  America        — — 


From  other  revenues  formerly  belonging  to  that  order,  in  different  J 


50,0000 
400,000 


Total 


In  flerling  money      ■  £.  2,700,000 

Deduft  half,  as  the  expence  of  adminiftration,  and  there  remains  net  ?  „  ^ 

free  revenue  — — —  .  — — —  3 

f  The  author  here  alludes  to  the  Conciliatory  Aft.  He  is  far,  however,  from  insinuating  that 
the  parliament  of  Great-Britain  has  a  right  to  tax  her  American  colonies  :  that  matter  we  /hall 
afterwards  have  occafion  to  confider ;  but  it  is  inglorious  in  a  great  people  to  renounce  any  rlaim 
which  they  have  taken  up  arms  to  affert,  unlefs  reduced  to  it  by  the  unavoidable  fortune  of 


CHAP. 
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C    H    A    P.      IV. 

T^«  Settlements  cf  the  Portuguefe  in  Brazil. 

UNDER  the  name  of  Brazil  is  comprehended  an  immenfe  territory  in  South  CHAP.  IV. 
America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  on  the  fouth  ,—" *"y"-— » 
by  Paraguay  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  on  the  weft  by  the  ridge  of  the  A  ndes,  which  di- 
vide it  from  Peru,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  extent  of  the  fea- 
coaft  is  iuppofed  to  be  no  lefs  than  twelve  hundred  leagues.  The  interior  coun- 
try is  too  little  known  to  enable  us  to  form  any  eftimate  of  its  extent.  The 
climate  towards  the  north  is  variable,  hot,  boifterous,  and  unwholefome ;  but 
towards  the  fouth  the  air  is  as  ferene  and  healthful  as  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
the  country  being  refrefiied  with  the  foft  breezes  of  the  ocean  on  one  hand,  and 
the  cool  breath  of  the  mountains  on  the  other. 

The  manner  in  which  Brazil  was  difcovered,  in  the  laft  year  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  by  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  who  took  pofiefilon  of  it  for  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  and  continued  his  voyage  to  India,  after  dilpatching  a  fhip  to  Lifbon 
with  the  news  of  this  fortunate  accident,  has  been  already  related  *.  The  fa- 
vourable opinion  which  Cabral  had  formed  of  the  country  was  confirmed  by  other 
navigators  ;  but  as  no  mines  of  gold  or  filver  were  there  at  firft  difcovered,  the 
attempts  to  eftablifh  a  colony  were  as  feeble  as  they  were  ill  directed.  Two 
mips  were  fent  annually  to  Brazil  to  bring  home  parrots  and  woods  for  the  dyers 
and  cabinet-makers  ;  and  thefe  mips  carried  thither  from  Portugal,  criminals  and 
proftitutes  +.  Thus  an  evil  difpofition  was  blended  with  the  firft  principles  of 
the  colony,  which  made  the  fettlement  of  the  country  infinitely  difficult  by  the 
diforders  infeparable  from  fuch  people,  and  the  offence  which  they  gave  the 
natives. 

India  in  thofe  days  attracted  all  the  attention  of  the  Portuguefe.  It  was  the 
road  to  fortune,  to  power,  and  to  fame.  The  great  exploits  of  the  nation  in  the 
Eaft,  and  the  wealth  brought  from  that  quarter,  inflamed  the  imagination  of 
every  one  :  the  enthufiafm  was  general.  No  perfon  went  voluntarily  to  Ame- 
rica; but  fortunately  for  Brazil,  thofe  unhappy  men  whom  the  inquifuion  had 
doomed  to  deltruction,  were  added  to  the  convicts  already  tranfported  thither. 
By  the  united  induftry  of  thefe  exiles,  who  procured  from  the  ifland  of  Madeira 
flips  of  the  fugar- cane,  which  they  cultivated  with  great  care,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  defended  themfelve.s  againft  the  natives,  by  dividing  the  colony  into 
captainfhips,  fugar,  which  had  hitherto  been  ufed  only  in  medicine,  by  reafon 
of  its  fcarcity,  was  furnifhed  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  become  an  article  of  luxury.- 
The  rich  and  great  were  every  where  eager  to  procure  themfelves  this  new  fpecies 
of  indulgence;  a  tafte  which  proved  extremely  favourable  to  Brazil,  and  enabled 
k  to  extend  its  fugar  plantations.     The  court  of  Lifbon,  notwithftanding  itspre- 

*  Book  I.  chap.  ii.  p.  33,  3^..  f  Hift.  Sen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XIV. 
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BOO  K    IT.  judices,  began  to  be  fenfible,  that  a  colony  might  become  beneficial  to  the  mo- 
"^-^  /""•—'    ther-country  without  producing  gold  or  filver.     It  now  looked  with  lefs  contempt 
on  an  immenfe  region,   which  chance  had  thrown  in  its  way,  and  which  it  had 
long  confidered  as  a  place  only  fit  to  receive  the  refufe  of  the  kingdom. 

Brazil  which  had  hitherto  been  left  to  the  capricious  management  of  the  fettle'rs, 
was  now  thought  to  deferve  fome  kind  of  attention.  Thomas  cle  Soufa,  a  man 
of  abilities,  was  accordingly  lent  thitner  in  1549,  by  John  III.  in  quality  of  go- 
vernor, with  orders  to  build  a  city,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador. 
Soufa  began  with  reducing  the  defperate  herd,  who  compoied  the  greater  part  of 
the  colony,  into  a  ftate  of  proper  fubordination,  and  bringing  their  fcattered 
plantations  clofer  together.  He  next  applied  himfelf  to  acquire  fome  informa- 
tion refpecting  the  natives,  with  whom  he  knew  he  muft  be  continually  engaged 
either  in  traffic  or  war.  It  was  no  eafy  matter  to  accomplifh  this.  Brazil  was  full  of 
fmall  nations,  fome  of  which  inhabited  the  forefts  ;  others  lived  in  the  plains, -and 
along  the  rivers.  Some  had  fettled  habitations,  but  the  greater  number  led  a 
roving  life.  Mdft  of  them  had  no  intercourfe  with  each  other.  Thofe  who  were 
not  divided  by  hoflilities,  were  fo  by  hereditary  hatred  andjealoufy.  Some  lived  by 
hunting  and  fifhing,  others  by  agriculture.  All  thefe  caufes  muft  have  produced 
a  very  fenfible  difference  not  only  in  the  occupations  but  the  cuftoms  of  the 
feveral  nations,   and  yet  their  general  character  was  nearly  the  fame. 

The  Brazilians  are  commonly  of  the  fame  ftature  with  the  Europeans,  tho'  lefs 
robuft.  They  are  fubject  to  few  diftempers,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  a>- 
mong  them  for  a  man  to  live  upwards  of  an  hundred  years.  Originally  they 
wore  no  cloathing,  but  fince  they  have  formed  a  correfpondence  with  the  Portu- 
guefe,  they  generaly  cover  the  middle  of  their  bodies.  The  ornaments  of  the 
two  fexes  are  different,  tho'  thofe  of  both  are  fufficiently  fanciful  to  fuit  the  fe- 
male character.  The  men  wear  their  hair  extremely  long,  the  women  theirs  quite 
fhort  -,  the  women  wear  bracelets  of  bones  of  a  beautiful  white,  the  men  neck- 
laces of  the  fame;  the  women  paint  their  faces,  the  men  their  bodies*.  In  an- 
cient times  the  food  of  the  Brazilians  was  very  fimple.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  become  more  varied,  after  their  acquaintance  with  our  domeftic  ani- 
mals, yet  thofe  who  live  by  the  fea  continue  to  feed  upon  the  fhell-fTfh  which  they 
pick  up  on  the  fhore.  Along  the  rivers  they  ftill  live  by  fifhing,  and  in  the 
forefts  by  hunting.  When  thofe  precarious  provifions  fail,  they  feed  upon  fuch 
roots  as  either  grow  fpontaneoufly  or  require  but  little  culture.  They  are  averfe: 
from  all  labour,  and  pafs  their  life  in  a  continual  round  of  gaiety,  dancing,  eat- 
ing, and  drinking  -f-. 

This  gaiety  is  not  damped  by  any  gloomy  apprehenfions  of  futurity ;  for 
though  the  Brazilians  appear  to  have  fome  rude  idea  of  a  fupreme  Being,  by 
their  occafional  ejaculations  to  the  fun  and  moon,  and  alfoof  a  ftate  after  death, 
where  they  fhall  revifit  their  relations £,  they  are  perfect  ftrangers  to  the  doctrine  of 

*  Voyage  de  Lay.     Hid.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XIII.  f  Id.  ibid. 
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rewards  and  puniftimenrs.  They  have  neither  temples  nor  facrifices.  In  a  word, 
they  are  lefs  under  the  influence  of  fuperftition  than  any  people  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth;  and  their  ideas  of  government  are  no  lefs  faint  than  thole  of  religion. 
They  cannot  conceive  that  any  perfon  can  have  the  audacity  to  command,  much 
lefs  that  any  one  fhould  be  fo  weak  as  to  obey.  Hence  they  have  neither  kin  >s 
nor  chiefs  :  they  know  no  diftin&ion  of  ranks  ;  but  they  honour  thole  whom 
years  and  experience  have  rendered  refpectable.  They  confult  thele  fathers  re- 
larive  to  all  deliberations  of  a  public  nature;  and  they  chufe  for  their  leader  in 
war,  the  man  who  has  killed  the  greateft  number  of  his  enemies  *,  But  though 
they  feemingly  live  without  laws  or  government,  difTentions  are  feldom  heard 
of  in  their  little  focieties.  If  drunkennefs,  however,  or  any  unfortunate  acci- 
dent fhould  occafion  a  quarrel,  and  fome  life  be  loft,  the  murderer  is  delivered 
up  to  the  relations  of  the  deceafed,  who  inftamly  facrifke  him  to  their  venge- 
ance. Then  both  families  meet,  and  their  reconciliation  is  fealed  by  a  joyous 
and  noify  feftivity  f. 

The  Brazilians,  who  thus  live  in  the  mod  unlimited  freedom  of  the  favao-e 
ftate,  like  other  barbarians,  fhew  no  attachment  to  their  native  place.  The 
love  of  our  country,  which  is  a  ruling  paflion  in  civilized  flares,  which  in  good  go- 
vernments rifes  to  enthufiafm,  and  in  bad  ones  grows  habitual,  is  but  a 
factitious  femiment  arifing  from  fociety,  and  unknown  in  the  ftate  of  nature. 
The  moral  life  of  the  lavage,  is  the  very  reverfe  of  that  of  the  civilized  man. 
The  latter  enjoys  the  gifts  of  nature  unmixed,  only  in  his  infancy.  As  his  • 
ftrength  increafe.%  and  his  underftanding  unfolds  itfelf,  he  lofes  fight  of  the 
prefenr,  and  is  wholly  intent  upon  the  future :  hence  the  age  of  paffions  and 
pleafures,  the  time  deftined  by  nature  for  enjoyment  is  fpent  in  fpeculation  and 
difappointment.  The  heart  denies  itfelf  what  it  wifhes  for,  laments  the  in- 
digencies it  has  allowed  itfelf,  and  is  equally  tormented  with  its  ielf-denials  and 
its  gratifications.  Inceffantly  deploring  that  freedom  which  he  has  facrificed, 
and  feeling  that  reftraint  under  which  he  lives,  the  civilized  man  looks  back 
with  regret  on  his  earlieft  years,  when  a  fucceffion  of  new  objects  conftantly  a- 
wakened  his  curiofity,  and  kept  his  hopes  alive.  He  recollects  with  pleafure 
the  fpot  where  he  paflfed  his  infant  days  :  the  remembrance  of  his  innocent  de- 
lights endears  them  to  his  imagination,  and  forcibly  attracts  him  to  his  native 
fpot ;  whereas  the  favage,  who  enjoys,  though  in  a  more  limited  degree,  all  the  ■ 
pleafures  and  advantages  peculiar  to  every  period  of  his  life,  and  does  not  ab- 
ftain  from  them  in  expectation  of  greater  indulgence  in  old  age,  or  from  any  other 
motive  except  that  of  prefent  danger,  finds  in  all  places,  where  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life  equally  abound,  objects  fuited  to  his  defires.  He  feels  that  the 
fource  of  his  pleafures  is  in  himfelf,  and  that  his  country  is  the  univerfe. 

This  digreffion  on  favagefelicity  naturally  leads  us  to  fpeak  of  the  firft  facial 
connexion.     The  Brazilians  in  general  take  feveral  wives,  and  quit  them  on  the- 
fmalleft  difguft.     But  notwithftanding  this  liberty,  adultery  in  either  fex  is  held  in 

*  Voyage  de  Lsry.  f  Hid.  Geo,  des  Voyage,   torn.  XIV. 
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EOOK  II.  the  greateft  deteftation,  and  in  the  woman  is  punifhed  wich  death.  Before  mar- 
'— * -V— J  riage,  however,  women  not  only  indulge  without  lhame  or  reproach  with  free- 
men, but  fathers  offer  their  daughters  to  the  firft  comer,  and  carefs  their  lovers. 
It  feems  to  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  difgrace  to  enter  a  virgin  into  the  married 
ftate,  as  fuch  a  Angularity  can  only  be  the  confequence  of  neglect,  where  all  re- 
ftraint  is  removed.  After  child-birth,  the  women  keep  their  bed  for  a  day  or 
two ;  then  the  mother,  hanging  the  infant  to  her  neck  in  a  cotton  fcarf,  returns 
to  her  domeftic  occupations,  without  any  kind  of  inconveniency  *. 

Though  the  Brazilians  are  juftly  confidered  as  the  moft  unfeeling  favages  in 
America,  they  receive  ftrangers  with  diftinguifhed  marks  of  civility.  As 
foon  as  they  appear,  the  women  croud  about  them,  wafh  their  feet,  and  wel- 
come them  by  the  moft  obliging  expreffions,  while  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  pro- 
vides every  thing  in  his  power  for  their  entertainment  and  accommodation. 
This  fpirit  of  hofpitality  is  one  of  the  moft  certain  indications  that  man  was  born 
for  ibciety.  It  is  the  moft  valuable  difpofition  in  the  favage  ftate ;  where,  as  it  is 
moft  necefiary,  it  is  found  in  the  higheft  perfection.  The  tendernefs  of  the  Brazi- 
lians for  thofe  in  diftrefs  is  no  lets  remarkable.  They  affift  one  another  in  fick- 
nefs  with  more  than  brotherly  kindnefs  •,  and  if  any  one  receives  a  wound,  his 
neighbour  immediately  comes  and  fucks  it,  and  performs  every  other  office  of 
humanity  with  the  fame  readinefs.  They  do  not  neglect  the  ufe  of  the  healing 
plants,  with  which  their  forefts  and  mountains  abound  5  but,  in  moft  cafes,  they 
truft  more  to  abftinence  than  medicine,  never  allowing  the  fick  to  tafte  any 
food  f . 

Far  from  mewing  that  indifference  or  weaknefs,  which  makes  us  fhun  the 
dead,  and  unwilling  to  fpeak  of  them,  or  remain  in  the  place  that  might  recal 
their  ima°-e  to  our  minds,  the  Brazilians  behold  their  dead  with  tender  emotions, 
recount  their  exploits  with  complacency,  and  celebrate  their  virtues  with  tranf- 
port.  They  are  buried  upright  in  a  round  grave  ;  and  if  the  deceafed  was  the 
head  of  a  family,  his  plumes,  his  necklace,  and  his  arms  are  buried  with  him. 
When  a  tribe  removes  to  another  place,  which  often  happens  merely  for  the 
fake  of  chan^ino-,  every  family  fixes  foine  remarkable  ftones  over  the  graves  of 
their  moft  refpectable  relations  ;  and  thofe  favages  never  approach  thefe  monu- 
ments of  forrow,  without  breaking  out  into  dreadful  outcries,  not  unlike  the 
fhouts  with  which  they  make  the  air  refound,  when  they  are  rufhing  to 
battle  $. 

Motives  of  intereft  or  ambition  have  never  prompted  the  Brazilians  to  take 
up  arms.  Their  wars  are  occafioned  only  by  a  defire  of  avenging  the  death 
of  their  friends  or  relations.  To  thefe  hoftilities  they  are  animated  by  the  feniors 
of  the  tribe,  who  are  always  confulted  on  fuch  occafions  $  who  give  the  fignal  for 
arming,  and  exert  themfelves  during  the  march  in  animating  the  young  men  to 
deeds  of  heroifm.  Sometimes  the  progrefs  of  the  army  is  even  fufpended,  in  or- 
der to  liften  to  thofe  paffionate  harangues,  which  often  laft  for  many  hours.     The 

*  Voyage  de  Lery,  f  Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XIV.  J  Id.  ibid. 
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combatants  are  armed  with  a  club  of  ebony,  fix  feet  long,  one  foot  broad,  and    CHAP.  IV. 

an  inch  thick.     Thev  have  bows  of  the  fame  wood,  which  they  ufe  with  much    Vj* ""V"*-' 

dexterity.     Their  inftruments  of  martial  mufic  are  flutes,  commonly   made 

of  the  leg  bones  of  their  enemies.     When  they  arrive  on  an  enemy's  frontier,  the 

women,  who  carry  the  provisions,  halt,  while  the  warriors  advance  through  the 

woods.     The  attack  is  never  made  openly.     They  conceal  themfelves  at  fome 

diftance  from  the  habitations  of  thofe  on  whom  they  defign  to  wreak  their  fury, 

and  there  watch  an  opportunity  of  furprifing  them  :  they  wait  the  approach  of 

darknefs  i  fet  fire  to  the  huts  ;  and  avail  themfelves  of  the  confufion  which 

that  occafions  to  perpetrate  their  cruelties,  which  know  no  bounds.     If  they  are 

difcovered,  and  routed  by  fuperior  force,  they  hide  themfelves  in  the  deepeft  re- 

cefTes  of  the  woods  ;  divide  into  parties,  and  lie  in  ambufh.     Their  courage 

feldom  confifts  in  maintaining  their  ground  *. 

The  ambition  of  the  Brazilians  is  to  make  a  multitude  of  prifoners.  Thefe 
are  brought  home  to  the  village  of  the  conquerors,  where  they  are  flain  and  eaten 
with  much  Solemnity.  The  feaft  lafts  a  long  time,  and  during  the  continuance  of 
it,  the  old  men  exhort  the  young  to  become  intrepid  warriors,  that  they  may  ex- 
tend the  glory  of  their  nation,  and  often  procure  themfelves  fuch  an  honourable 
repaft.  This  inclination  for  human  flefh,  however,  is  never  fo  prevalent  as  to  in- 
duce the  Brazilians  to  devour  fuch  of  their  enemies  as  have  fallen  in  battle: 
they  only  eat  thofe  who  have  been  taken  alive,  and  put  to  death  with  certain 
ceremonies  -j-.  It  fhould  feem  as  if  the  rancour  of  revenge  alone  could  give  a 
relifh  for  food  that  human  nature  abhors. 

The  treatment  of  prifoners  of  war  has  every  where  varied  according  to  the 
degree  of  perfection  that  human  reafon  has  attained.  The  moft  civilized  na- 
tions ranfom  them,  exchange,  or  reflore  them,  at  the  conclufion  of  a  war.  Na- 
tions lefs  completely  civilized,  claim  them  as  a  property,  and  fell  them  for 
flaves,  or  ufe  them  as  fuch.  The  common  barbarians  mafTacre  them,  without  tor- 
turing them  ;  and  the  moft  ferocious  favages  torture,  kill,  and  eat  them.  This 
is  their  law  of  war.  The  Brazilians  do  not  torture  their  prifoners:  they  have 
recourfe  to  a  more  refined  fpecies  of  cruelty,  which  deferves  to  be  particularly 
deicribed. 

The  captive  is  conducted  in  triumph  to  the  village  of  the  victorious 
tribe,  and  lodged  in  the  houfe  of  his  conqueror,  where  he  is  kindly 
entertained,  and  attached  to  life  by  the  moft  luxurious  indulgences.  He 
is  not  only  treated  with  delicious  foods,  but  fine  women  are  furnifhed 
him  for  the  gratification  of  his  fenfuality.  He  is  even  permitted  the  a- 
mufements  of  hunting  and  fifhing.  Meanwhile  his  doom  is  irrevocably 
'fixed,   though  the  time  is  left  uncertain.     When  the  fatal  day  arrives,  the  in- 

*  Id.  ibid.  Voy.  de  Lery.  This  defcription,  as  we  fhall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  fee,  is 
alike  applicable  to  the  natives  both  of  North  and  South  America  ;  who  are  not  mo.i^  diftinguifhed 
from  the  Europeans  by  their  copper  colour,  and  the  want  of  a  beard,  than  by  their  mode  of  mak- 
ing war,  and  their  inferiority  to  our  barbarous  anceftors  in  active  courage. 

|  Hid.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn,  XIV. 
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BOOK  n.  habitants  of  the  village  are  invited  to  a  feaft  :  they  fpend  feveral  hours  in  danc- 
*-"—*"■■—■'  jng  and  drinking;  and  the  prifoner  is  not  only  among  the  number  of  the  guefts, 
but  though  acquainted  with  the  caufe  of  the  meeting,  though  not  ignorant: 
of  his  approaching  fate,  he  affects  to  diftinguilh  himfelf  by  his  gaiety.  After  the 
dance,  two  flrong  men  lay  hold  of  him,  without  his  making  the  fmaHeft  refill, 
ance,  or  difcovering  any  figns  of  fear.  They  tie  a  rope  about  his  waift,  but 
leave  his  hands  free,  and  in  that  condition  lead  him  through  the  neighbouring 
villages.  Far  from  feeming  dejected,  he  views  the  fpectators  with  a  firm  counte- 
nance :  he  recounts  to  them  his  exploits  in  a  tone  of  exultation  ;  particularly 
how  often  he  has  led  in  triumph  thofe  of  their  nation,  and  feafted  on  their 
fielh.  After  he  has  ferved  for  fome  time  as  a  fpectacle,  and  received  the  in- 
fults  and  injuries  which  are  inflicted  onfuch  occafions,  the  two  guards  retire,  one 
towards  the  right,  the  other  towards  the  left,  to  the  diftance  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  each  keeping  hold  of  the  rcpe.  An  heap  of  ftones  are  then  laid  at  the 
prifoner's  feet ;  and  the  guards,  covering  themfelves,  with  their  fhields,  declare 
to  him,  that,  before  his  death,  he  is  permitted  to  take  his  revenge.  He  then 
lifts  the  ftones,  and  throws  them  with  fury  againft  thofe  that  furround  him  ;  and 
how  quickly  foever  they  may  retire,  theynever  efcape  without  feveral  wounds. 
When  he  has  thrown  all  his  ftones,  the  perfon  from  whom  he  is  to  receive 
his  doom,  and  who  has  not  appeared  before  on  the  fcene,  advances  with  his 
club  in  his  hand,  and  his  head  adorned  with  the  moft  beautiful  plumes.  He 
holds  fome  diicourfe  with  the  captive,  and  this  fhort  converfation  clofes  the  ac- 
cufation  and  the  fentence.  He  alks  the  deftined  victim,  if  it  is  true  that  he  has 
killed  and  eaten  feveral  of  their  countrymen..  The  prifoner  glories  in  a  prompt 
confefllonjand  even  lets  his  executioner  at  defiance,  in  a  form  of  words  very  energe- 
tic in  the  language  of  the  country.  "  Reftore  me  to  liberty  !"— fays  he,  "  and  I 
will  eat  thee  and  thine." — "  Well  !"  replies  the  executioner,  "  we  will  prevent 
you.  I  come  to  terminate  your  fate,  and  you  ftiall  be  eaten  this  day."  The  blow 
immediately  follows  this  menace.  The  moment  the  captive  falls,  the  woman 
who  laft  fliared  his  careffes,  runs  to  the  body  throws  herfelf  upon  it,  and  weeps 
there  a  moment.  This  affected  forrow,  however,  does  not  prevent  her  from  eat- 
ing part  of  the  unhappy  man  whom  fhe  had  cherifhed.  The  other  women  ad- 
vance, feize  the  body,  and  drefs  it  for  the  feaft,  befmearing  their  children  with, 
the  blood,  in  order  to  infpire  them  early  with  a  hatred  of  their  enemies  *. 

The  heads  of  the  dead  are  carefully  preferved  by  the  Brazilians  in  heaps,  and 
ihewn  to  all  ftrangers  as  monuments  of  victory  and  valour.  They  alio  preferve 
carefully  the  leg  and  thigh  bones,  of  which,  as  already  obferved,  they  make  their 
warlike  flutes  or  fifes,  and  all  the  teeth,  which,  they  fufpend  round  their  necks  in 
the  form  of  beads.  Thofe  who  have  taken  feveral  prifoners,  and  think  their 
reputation  fufficiently  eftablifbed,  make  incifions  in  their  breaft,  their  arms,  their 
thighs,  and  in  the  calf  their  legs,  to  preferve  the  memory  of  their  exploits  f . 
Thefe,  which  procure  them  refpect  from  their  countrymen,  are  no  golden  or 

ft  Voyage  de  Lery,  f  id,  ibid. 
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filken  ornaments,  of  which  an  enemy  can  deprive  them.  But  it  is  accounted 
ftill  more  honourable  to  be  disfigured  in  battle.  Among  thofe  favages  a  man 
may  be  faid  to  rile  in  efieem  in  proportion  as  he  is  mangled  with  wounds. 

Sych  manners  did  not  difpofe  the  Brazilians  to  fubmit  tamely  to  the  yoke 
wh  the  Portuguefe  wanted  to  impofe  upon  them.  At  firft,.  they  only  de- 
clined all  intercourfe  with  the  invaders  of  their  country  ;  but  finding  themfelves 
afterwards  puriued  in  order  to  be  made  (laves,  and  employed  in  the  labours  of 
the  field,  they  took  the  refolution  of  murdering  all  the  Europeans,  wherever  they 
could  feize  them.  The  friends  and  relations  of  the  natives  that  were  taken  alio 
ventured  to  make  frequent  attempts  to  refcue  them,  and  were  fometimes  fuccefs- 
fu]  This  brought  an  increafe  of  enemies  againft  the  Portuguefe,  who  were 
forced  to  attend,  as  already  noticed,  to  the  double  occupation  of  labour  and  of 
war.  Soufa  did  not  bring  forces  fufficient  materially  to  change  the  fituation  of 
afTaii  si  By  building  San  Salvador,  he  indeed  gave  a  centre  to  the  colony,  but 
the  honour  of  fettling,  extending,  and  making  it  really  ufeful  to  the  mother- 
country,  was  referved  for  the  Jefuits  who  attended  him. 

Thok  intrepid  men,  who  have  always  been  prompted  by  motives  of  religioa 
or  ambition  to  indertake  the  greateft  defigns,  difperfed  themfelves  among  the 
Indians.     Such  of  the   miffionaries  as-  were  murdered  from  the  hatred  of  the 
Portuguefe  name,  were  immediately  replaced  by  others,-  who  appeared  to  be  in-- 
fpired  only  with  fentiments  of  peace  and   charity.     This   magnanimity   con* 
founded  the  barbarians,  who  had  never  pofTeffed  any  idea  of  forgivenefs.     By- 
degrees  they  began  to  place  fome  confidence  in  men  who  feemed  to  leek  them 
only  with  a  view  of  making  them  happy.     Their  attachment  for  their  mil? 
fionaries  grew  up  into  a  paffionate  fondneis.    When  a  Jefuit  was  expected  in  one 
of  their  nations,  the  young  people  flocked  to  meet  him,  concealing  themfelves 
in  the  woods  along  the  road.     As  he  drew  near  they  fallied  forth,  played  upon 
their  pipes,  beat  their  drums,  danced,  and  made  the  air  refound  with  joyful 
fongs.     They  omitted  nothing,  in  a  word,  that  could  exprefs  their  fatisfaction. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  village  the  old  men  and  chief  inhabitants  were  aifembled, 
who  exprefled  as  much  joy,  but  with  more  fedatenefs..    A  little  farther  on  flood 
the  women  and  young  girls,  in  a  refpeclful  pofture,  fuitable  to  their  fex.     Then 
they  ail  joined,  and  conducted  the  father  in  triumph  to  the  place  where  they  were 
accuftomed  to  hold  their  aflembles.     There  he  inftructed  them  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  religion  ;  exhorted  them  to  regularity  of  manners,  to  a. 
love   of  juftice,  brotherly  kindnefs,  charity,  and  to  an  abhorrence  of  human 
blood.     After  this  he  baptifed  them  *. 

As  the  Jefuits  were  two  few  in  number  to  tranfacT:  all  the  bufinefs  them- 
felves, they  frequently  deputed  fome  of  the  moft  intelligent  natives  in  their  ftead.. 
Proud  of  fo  honourable  an  office,  thefe  Indians  diftributed  hatchets,  knives,  and 
looking-glafTes  among  the  favages  they  met  with,  and  reprefented  the  Portuguefe 
as  an.harmlefs,  humane,  and  good  fort  of  people.    They  never  returned  from  their, 

*  Trefor  d'e  P>  Jarric. 
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BOOK  II.    excurfions  without  bringing  with  them  fome  of  their  countrymen,  who  followed 

w— -Y~— "J     them    from   motives   of    curiofity.      When  thofe  lavages   had  once  feen   the 

Jefuits,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  ever  quitted  them.     If  they  returned 

home,  it  was  to  invite  their  families  and  friends  to  come  and  fhare  their  happi- 

nefs,  and  to  difplay  the  prefents  they  had  received  *. 

Should  any  one  be  inclined  to  doubt  thefe  happy  effects  of  kindnels  and  hu- 
manity over  lavage  nations,  let  him  only  compare  the  progreis  which  the  Jefuits 
have  made,  in  a  fhort  time,  in  South  America,  with  what  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  have  not  been  able  to  effect  in  the  coorfe  of  two  centuries. 
While  multitudes  of  loldiers  were  employed  in  changing  two  populous  and 
civilized  empires  into  deferts,  inhabited  chiefly  by  roving  lavages,  a  few  mif- 
fionaries  have  changed  little  wandering  tribes  into  great  and  civilized  nations. 
If  thefe  active  and  courageous  men  had  been  lefs  infected  with  the  fpirit  of  the 
church  of  Rome ;  if  when  formed  into  a  fociety  in  the  mod  intriguing  and  cor- 
rupt court  of  Europe,  they  had  not  infinuated  themielves  into  other  courts  to  in- 
fluence all  political  events  ;  if  the  chiefs  of  the  fociety  had  not  made  an  ill  ufe 
of  the  very  virtues  of  its  members,  the  Old  and  New  World  would  ftill  have 
reaped  the  advantage  of  the  labours  of  a  fet  of  men,  who  might  have  been  made 
ufeful  had  they  been  prevented  from  being  neceffary,  and  the  eighteenth  century 
-would  not  have  had  occafion  to  be  afhamed  of  the  enormities  that  have  attended 
the  fuppreffion  of  the  Order  of  Jefus. 

The  Brazilians  had  too  much  caufe  of  hatred  againft  the  Europeans,  not  to 
miftruft  their  kindnefs.  But  this  diffidence  was  in  fome  meafure  removed  by  a 
fignal  act  of  juftice.  The  Portuguefe  had  formed  the  fettlement  of  St.  Vincent 
on  the  fea  coaft,  in  the  twenty-fourth  degree  of  fouth  latitude.  There  they 
traded  peaceably  with  the  Cariges,  the  mildeft  and  moft  civilized  nation  in  all 
Brazil.  The  advantages  which  they  reaped  from  this  intercourfe  could  not  reftrain 
them  from  feizing  upon  leventy  of  the  Cariges,  in  order  to  make  flaves  of  them. 
The  perfon  who  had  committed  the  offence,  was  condemned  to  carry  the  pri- 
foners  back  to  the  place  whence  they  had  been  taken,  and  to  make  the  proper 
excufes  for  fo  heinous  an  infult.  Two  Jefuits,  who  were  employed  to  difpofe  the 
Indians  to  accept  of  this  fatisfaction,  which  would  never  have  been  offered  but  at 
their  defire,  gave  notice  of  their  commiffion  toFamacaha,  the  moft  refpectable 
man  of  his  nation.  He  came  out  to  meet  them,  and  embracing  them  with  tears 
of  joy,  "  My  fathers,"  faid  he,  "  we  confent  to  forgive  all  that  is  pad,  and  to 
enter  into  a  frefh  alliance  with  the  Portuguefe ;  but  let  them  for  the  future  be 
.more  moderate  and  more  obfervant  of  the  rights  of  nations.  Our  attachment 
entitles  us  at  lcaft  to  equitable  proceedings.  We  are  called  barbarians,  yet  we 
refpect  juftice  and  our  friends." 

The  miffionaries  having  engaged,  that,  for  the  future,  their  nation  fhould 
religioufly  obferve  the  laws  of  peace  and  amity,  Farnacaha  proceeded 
thus  : — ^  If   you  doubt  the   faidi  of   the  Cariges,  I  will  give  you  a  proof 

*  Id.  ibid. 
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of  it.  I  have  a  nephew  for  whom  I  have  a  great  affection  •,  he  is  the 
hope  of  my  family,  and  the  comfort  of  his  mother  :  (he  would  die  of 
grief  if  fhe  fhould  lofe  her  fon.  Yet  I  will  deliver  him  to  you  as  an 
hoftage.  Take  him  along  with  you  ;  cultivate  his  young  mind  j  take  care  of 
his  education,  and  inftruct  him  in  your  religion.  Let  his  manners  be  gentle  and 
pure.  I  hope,  when-  you  return,  you  will  inftruct  me  alio,  and  enlighten  my 
mind."  Many  of  the  Cariges  followed  the  example  of  Farancaha,  and  fent 
their  children  to  St.  Vincent's  for  education.  The  Jefuits  were  too  artful  not  to 
take  advantage  of  this  circumftance  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  had 
any  intention  to  enflave  the  Indians,  by  inculcating  fubmifiion.  Avarice  had  not 
yet  poffefied  the  minds  of  thefe  mifiionaries,  and  the  intereft  they  had  at  court 
lecured  fufficient  refpect  in  the  colony  at  once  to  gratify  their  ambition,  and  to 
make  the  fituation  of  their  converts  a  comfortable  one. 

This  fe'afon  of  tranquillity  was  improved  to  the  advantage  of  the  fugar- 
trade,  by  means  of  the  (laves  procured  from  Africa.  No  fooner  had  the 
Portuguefe  eftabliihed  fettlements  on  that  coaft  than  they  brought  away 
a  great  number  of  negroes,  who  were  employed  by  the  mother-country  in 
domeftic  fervices  as  well  as  in  clearing  the  lands.  That  practice,  one  of 
the  firft  which  contributed  to  corrupt  the  character  of  the  nation,  was  intro- 
duced much  later  into  the  American  fettlements,  where  it  was  not  eftabliihed 
till  the  year  1530.  The  number  of  negroes  was  now  much  increaled  in  Brazil- 
and  if  the  natives  did  not  fhare  their  labours,  they  did  not  obflruct  them.  They 
rather  encouraged  them,  by  devoting  themfelves  voluntarily  to  the  culture  of 
the  earth,  and  fupplying  the  fettlement  with  the  means  of  fubfiftence.  This 
harmony  was  productive  of  great  advantages. 

The  profperity  of  the  Portuguefe  colony,  which  was  vifible  in  all  the  markets 
of  Europe,  excited  the  envy  of  the  French.   They  attempted  to  make  fettlements     A  D-  'S55- 
fucceffively  at  Rio  Janeiro,   Rio  Grande,  Paraiba,  and  the  ifland  of  Maragnon  • 
but  their  levity  would  not  permit  them  to  wait  the  ulually  flow  progrefs  of  in- 
fant eftablifhments  -,  and  merely  from  inconftancy  and  impatience,  they  gave  up 
profpects  that  were  fufficient  to  have  encouraged  any  other  nation  to  perfevere. 
France  has,  however,  derived  one  advantage  from  thefe  fruitlefs  invafions ; 
namely,  the  honour  of  making  mankind  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
Brazilians,  in  regard  to  which  we  fhould  otherwife  have  remained  in  perfect 
ignorance,  as  the  jealoufy  of  the  Portuguefe  government,  like  that  of  Spain,  ex- 
cludes all  foreigners  from  their  fettlements,  and  they  have  thrown  no  light  upon 
that  fubject  themfelves.     The  following  dialogue,   in  which  Lery,  to  whom  we 
have  afready  been  fo  much  indebted  for  information,  was  an  interlocutor,    is  a 
valuable  monument  of  the  natural  good  fenfe  of  thole  favages,   notwithftanding 
the  barbarity  of  their  manners. 

The  Brazilians  being  greatly  furprifed  to  fee  the  French  take  fo  much  pains 
to  procure  their  wood,  one  of  their  old  menfaid  to  Lery,  "  What  reafon  can  in- 
duce you  Frenchmen  to  come  fo  far  to  get  wood  for  firing  ?  -  Is  there  none  in 
your  own  country  ? — "  Yes,"  replied  Lery,  "  and  a  great  deal  too,  but  not  fuch 
as  yours,  which  we  do  not  burn,  but  in  the  fame  manner  as  your  people  employ 
24.  6  D  it, 
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it,  to  dye  their  plumes  and  bow-ftrings,  ours  alfo  ufe  it  in  dying."--"  Likely,"  faid 
the  Brazilian  •,— "but  do  you  require  fo  great  a  quantity  ?"— "  Yes,"  replied  Lery ; 
"  for  in  our  country  there  are  fome  merchants  who  have  more  red  and  fcarlet 
cloth  than  all  you  ever  Taw  here.  One  of  thefe  will  buy  feveral  cargoes  of  this 
wood."—"  Ha  !"— faid  the  Brazilian,  "  thou  telleft  me  wonders."  Then 
paufing  a  little  upon  the  information  he  had  received,  his  curiofity  operated 
thus:—"  but  this  rich  man,  of  whom  thou  talked,  is  he  never  to  die  ?"--Yes, 
yes,"  faid  Lery,  "  as  well  as  others ;" — on  which  the  Brazilian  inquired,  to 
whom  all  his  wealth  belonged  when  he  was  dead.  "  It  goes,"  replied  Lery, 
"  to  his  children  ;  or  if  he  has  none,  to  his  brothers,  fifters,  or  neareft  of  kin." — 
"  Truly,"  concluded  the  Brazilian,  "  I  now  perceive  that  you  Frenchmen  are 
great  fools.  Muft  you  work  fo  hard,  and  crols  the  feas  to  heap  up  riches  for 
thofe  that  come  after  you,  as  if  the  earth  that  has  fed  you  were  not  fufficient  to 
feed  them  alfo  ! — We  have  children  and  relations  whom  we  love,  as  rhou 
feeft  ;  but  as  we  are  fure  that  after  our  death  the  earth  which  has  provided  for 
our  fubfiftence  will  likewife  provide  tor  theirs,  we  give  ourfelves  no  concern 
about  the  matter  *." 

This  mode  of  reafoning,  fo  natural  to  favages,  who  have  few  wants,  but  fo 
repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  civilized  nations  who  have  experienced  the  new  train 
of  defires  excited  by  luxury  and  avarice,  was  not  likely  to  make  any  impref- 
fion  upon  the  French.  They  were  inflamed  with  that  love  of  riches,  which,  in 
thofe  days,  made  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  attempt  eftablifhments  in 
the  New  "World.  The  Dutch,  who  were  become  republicans  from  perfecution, 
and  merchants  from  neceffity,  were  more  perfevering,  and  in  confequence  of  that, 
more  fuccefsful  than  the  French  in  their  attempts  upon  Brazil.  Other  caufes, 
however,  confpired  to  favour  their  defigns. 

The  Portuguefe,  in  the  very  meridian  of  their  profperity,  when  in  poffeffion 
of  a  prodigious  commerce,  and  an  extenfive  empire  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  in 
Arabia,  India,  the  ifles  of  Afia,  and  in  one  of  the  mod  valuable  parts  of  America, 
were  ftruck  down  by  one  of  thofe  unexpected  blows,  which,  in  a  critical  mo- 
ment, decide  the  fate  of  nations.  Don  Sebaftian,  one  of  their  greateft  princes,  in 
an  unfortunate  expedition  againft  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  perifhed  with  the  flower 
of  his  kingdom,  in  1581.  In  confequence  of  that  event,  the  Portuguefe  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain.  Nor  was  this  their  only  misfortune.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  Low  Countries,  whom  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  Philip  II.  had 
excited  to  revolt,  and  who  had  thrown  off  the  Spanifh  ycke  with  indignation, 
not  fatisfied  with  erecting  themfelves  into  a  free  ftate,  and  fupporting  their  in- 
dependency by  a  fuccefsful  defenfive  war,  but  flufhcd  with  the  juvenile  ardour 
of  a  "rowing  commonwealth,  puifued  the  Spaniards  into  the  remoteft  receffes  of 
their  extenfive  dominions,  and  grew  rich  and  powerful  by  the  fpoils  of  their 
former  mailers.  They  chiefly  tell  upon  the  Portuguefe  poffeffions  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  not  iufficiently  defended  by  the  inert  policy  of  the  court  of  Spain,  and 
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made  themfelves  mailers  of  s'nioft  all  the  fettlements  of  that  deprefled  nation  in  CHAP.  IV. 
Afia.  They  now  began  to  t.rn  their  eyes  towards  America,  and  the  truce  of  '— ~"v— -J 
16-9  gave  thtm  time  to  bring  their  new  defigns  to  maturity. 

Theft  defigns'were  manifested  in  1 62 1  by  the  eltablifhmenr  of  a  Weft  India 
company,  from  which  the  fame  fuccefs  was  expected  in  Africa  and  America,  both 
comprehended  in  the  charter,  as  the  Eaft  India  company  had  experienced  in  Afia. 
The  capital  of  this  company  was  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds. 
Holland  furnifhed  four  ninths,  Zealand  two  •,  the  Maefe  and  "Weft  Friefiand 
each  one  ninth,  and  Eaft  Friefiand  and  Groningen  together  one.  The  general 
meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Amfterdam  (ix  years  fucceffively,  and  then  two  years 
at  Middbburg.  But  the  Weft  India  company  difTatisfied  that  their  privileges 
were  not  lb  extenfive  as  thofe  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  were  in  no  haite  to  be- 
gin operations.  The  ftates  put  them  on  the  fame  footing  in  1624,  and  then  they 
made  an  attack  on  Brazil. 

This   enterprife    was   committed    to    Jacob   Willeken3.        Precautions  had 
been  taken    to   procure   the   necefTary    informations.       Some  Dutch  fliips  had 
ventured  to  vifit  Brazil,   in  defiance  of  the  law  that  prohibited  the  admittance  of 
ftrangers.    As  they  greatly  underfold,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  their  country, 
the  commodities  that  came  from  Spain  or  Portugal,   they  met  with  a  favourable 
reception.     At  their  return  they  reported,  that  the  colony   was  in  a  kind  of 
anarchy  ;   that  foreign  dominion  had  ftifled  in  the  breafts  of  the  Portuguefe  the 
love  of  their  country  ;    that  felf-intereft  had  corrupted  their  minds  ;  that  the 
foldiers  were  turned  merchants ;  that  they  had  forgot  the  firft  principles  of  war  • 
and  that  whoever  fhouid  there  appear  with  a  competent  force,  would  infallibly 
furmount  the  trifling  obftacles  that  might  be  oppofecl  to  the  conqueft  of  that 
wealthy  region.     Willekens  furnifhed  with  this   intelligence,  ftood  directly  for 
the  Bay  of  All  Saints.     San  Salvador,  the  capital,  betrayed  by  the  cowardice  of 
the  governor,  furrendered  on  the  appearance  of  the  Dutch  fleet.     Don  Michael 
de  Texeira,  the  archbifhop,  alone  fupported  the  honour  of  his  nation.     Believino- 
that  in  fuch  an  emergency,   the  fervice  of  his  country  fuperfeded  the  common 
obligations  of  his  function,  he  took  arms  ;  and  at  the  head  of  his  clergy,  and 
a  few  icattered  forces,  attempted  to  fet  bounds  to  the  progrefs  of  the  conquerors. 
The  Dutch,   however,  found  an   immenfe   booty  in  San  Salvador,    and  in  a 
fhort  time  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  whole  captainfhip  of  Bahia,  (by  which 
name  the  capital  is  alio  fometimes  called)  the  largeft  and  richeft  province  in 
Brazil  *. 

The  news  of  this  lofs  threw  Portugal  into  the  utmoft  confirmation;  but  the 
Spanifh  minifti  y  were  rather  pleafed  than  difcompofed  by  it :  they  were  comfort- 
ed for  the  triumph  obtained  by  the  moft  inveterate  enemies  of  their  country,  by 
reflecting  on  the  mortification  which  the  Portuguefe  mud  experience,  in  confe- 
quence  of  that  event.  Ever  fince  the  Spaniards  had  given  a  fovereign  to  this 
unfortunate  people,  they  had  met  with  an  oppofition  in  their  tyrannies  which. 

»  Hid.  Gem.  des  Voyages,  torn.  VIII.  XIV. 
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offended  the  haughty  fpirit  of  their  defpotic  government.  An  event  that  might 
reduce  the  pride  of  Portugal,  and  render  her  more  tractable,  appeared  therefore 
to  them  a  fortunate  circumftance.  But  though  Philip  IV.  had  harboured  thefe 
bafe  fentiments,  he  thought  the  majefty  of  his  throne  required  of  him  fome 
outward  demonftrations  of  refentmenc  and  vengeance.  He  accordingly  wrote  to 
the  Portugueie  of  the  flrft  rank,  exhorting  them  to  make  fuch  vigorous  efforts  as 
the  preient  exigencies  required.  This  they  were  already  inclined  to,  as  mod:  of 
them  had  poffefllons  in  Brazil.  Self-intereft,  patriotifm,  the  defire  of  throwing 
a  damp  upon  the  joy  of  their  tyrants,  all  concurred  to  quicken  their  alacrity. 
The  inonied  men  Javifhed  their  treafures  •,  others,  who  had  more  influence  than 
wealth,  railed  troops  :  every  one  was  eager  to  enter  into  the  fervice.  In  a  few 
months  twenty-fix  fhips  were  fitted  out,  and  failed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1626,  in  company  with  thole  from  Spain,  which  the  flow  and  crooked  policy  of 
that  court  had  made  them  wait  for  by  much  too  long.  They  were  commanded  by 
the  marquis  de  Valduefa,  and  arrived  fafe  in  the  bay  of  All  Saints. 

The  Dutch  fince  the  conqueft  of  Bahia  had  fuffered  many  hardfhips  in  San 
Salvador.  The  archbifhop,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  had  o:"ten  de- 
feated their  parties,  had  cut  off  their'  provifions,  and  held  them  clofely  blocked 
up,  when  death  put  a  period  to  his  generous  efforts.  This  misfortune,  how- 
ever, produced  no  revolution  in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  who  continued  in  the  fame 
fituationv  till  the  arrival  of  the  united  fleets  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  They  difem- 
barked  four  thoufand  men,  under  the  command  of  Don  Manuel  de  Menzes. 
Little  force  was  neceffary  to  reduce  a  place  already  fatigued  with  a  long  fiege. 
The  governor  would  have  attempted  refiftance,  but  the  garrifon  obliged  him  to 
capitulate  *. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  Weft  India  company  by  fea  made  amends  for  this  lofs. 
Their  fhips  never  came  into  port,  but  whenjoaded  with  the  fpoils  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguefe.  Their  pfofperity  was  fo  great  as  to  give  umbrage  even  to  the 
powers  moll .interefted  in  die  welfare,  of  Holland.  The  ocean  v/as  covered  with 
their  fleets.  Their  admirals  endeavoured  by  uleful  exploits  to  prcferve  their  con- 
fidence. The  inferior  officers  afpired  to  promotion  by  ieconding  the  valour  and 
fkilf  of  their  commanders.  The  foldiers  and  failors,  fought  with  unparalled 
ardour.  Nothing  could  difcourage  thefe  refolute  and  intrepid  men :  the 
fatigues  of  a  feafaring  life,  ficknefs,  and  repeated  engagements,  feemed  only  to 
inure  them  to  war,  and  to  increafe  their  emulation.  The  company  encouraged 
this  fervid  fpirit,  by  frequently  diftributing  rewards.  Exclufive  of  their  pay, 
the  failors  were  allowed  to  carry  on  3  private  trade,  which  proved  a  great  en- 
couragement, and  procured  a  conflant  fupply  of  men.  As  by  this  wife  regula- 
tion their  intereft  was  immediately  connected  with  that  of  their  employers, 
they  wifhed  to  be  always  in  action  :  they  never  ftruck  to  the  enemy,  nor  ever 
failed  to  attack  their  fhips  with  that  degree  of  fkill,  intrepidity,  and  perfevering 
courage,  which  mt;ft  always  infure  fuccefs. 

*  Hift.  Ger.des  Voyages,  torn.  XIV. 
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This  profperity  emboldened  the  Weft  India  company  to  make  a  fecond  attack  CHA?.  IV. 
on  Brazil.  Henry  Lonk,  the  Dutch  admiral,  appeared  on  the  coaft  of  Fer-  v"" *"",v~""-J 
nambucca  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1630,  with  forty-fix  fhips  of  war. 
Thierry  of  Wardenburg,  who  commanded  the  land  forces,  difembarked  with  two 
thoufand  four  hundred  men,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  city  of  Olinda, 
after  an  obftinate  refiftance.  An  advantage  fo  important  fpread  terror  over  the 
whole  country,  and  the  Dutch  took  advantage  of  it  to  reduce  the  reft 
of  the  captainfhip.  The  Portuguefe  made  a  vigorous  but  ineffectual  effort, 
the  year  following,  to  expell  the  invaders.  The  Dutch  not  only  kept  poffeffion 
of  Farnambucca,  but  fubdued  the  captainfhips  of  Tamaraca,  Paraiba,  and  Rio 
Grande,  in  the  years  1633,  1634,  and  1635.  All  thefe  furnifhed  annually 
a  large  quantity  of  fugar,  a  great  deal  of  wood  for  dying,  and  other  valuable 
commodities. 

The  Dutch  were  fo  much  elated  with  the  acquifition  of  this  wealth,  which  now 
flowed  to  Amfterdam  inftead  of  Lifbon,  that  they  determined  to  conquer  all 
Brazil,  and  intrufted  Maurice  of  Naffau  with  the  conduct  of  that  enterprile. 
Maurice  reached  the  place  of  his  deftination  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1637. 
He  found  the  foldiers  fo  well  difciplined,  the  officers  men  of  fuch  experience, 
and  fo  much  ardour  in  every  one  to  engage,  that  he  immediately  took  the  field. 
He  was  fucceffively  oppofed  by  Banjola,  Rocca  de  Borgia,  and  the  famous  Brazi- 
lian Cameron,  the  idol  of  his  people,  who  was  paffionately  fond  of  the  Portu- 
guefe ;  brave,  active,  cautious,  he  wanted  no  qualification  of  a  great  general 
but  a  fcientific  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war.  Thefe  feveral  commanders  exerted 
their  utmoft  efforts  to  defend  the  places  under  their  protection  •,  but  their  endea- 
vours proved  ineffectual.  The  Dutch  reduced  the  captainfhips  of  Sierra, 
Seregippe,  and  the  greater  part  of  Bahia.  Seven  of  the  fourteen  provinces,  into 
which  Brazil  is  divided,  had  already  fubmitted  to  them  •,  and  they  flattered  them-  A.  D.  1640. 
felves,  that  one  or  two  campaigns  more  would  make  them  matters  of  all  the  pof- 
feffions  of  their  enemies  in  that  part  of  America,  when  an  unexpected  revolution 
gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs. 

The  Portuguefe  had  never  borne  with  patience  the  yoke  of  Spain,  which  every 
thing  confpired  to  render  grievous  to  them.  Philip  II.  alike  cruel,  avaricious, 
and  defpotic,  had  endeavoured  vilify  them,  that  he  might  have  a  pretext  for  his 
oppreffions.  Flis  fon,  Philip  III.  who  too  clofely  followed  his  maxims,  and 
thought  it  better  to  reign  over  a  ruined  nation  than  be  indebted  to  their  good 
will  for  fubmifiion,  had  fuffered  them,  as  we  have  feen,  to  be  deprived  of  a  mul- 
titude of  conquefts,  which  had  proved  a  fource  of  riches,  power,  and  glory  to 
them,  and  which  they  had  acquired  by  much  effufion  of  blood.  Philip  IV.  the 
fucceffor  of  that  weak  prince,  and  who  had  ftill  lefs  underftanding  than  his  fa- 
ther, openly  and  contemptuoufly  attacked  their  administration,  their  privileges, 
their  manners,  and  every  thing  that  was  moft  dear  to  them.  Thofe  repeated  out- 
rages united  all  the  Portuguefe,  whom  Spain  had  been  labouring  to  divide.  A 
confpiracy  which  had  been  forming  for  three  years  with  incredible  fecrecy,  broke 
out  in  December  1 640,  when  the  Spanifh  minifters  were  expelled  Lifbon,  and  the 
24.  6  E  duke 
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duke  of  Braganza  placed  on  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.  The  example  of  the 
capital  was  followed  by  that  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  by  all  that  remained  of 
the  iettlements  formed  in  happier  times  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  America. 

John  IV.  thenew  king,  united  his  interefts  and  his  refentments  with  thofe  of  the 
Englifh,  the  French,  and  all  the  enemies  of  Spain.  On  the  twenty  third  day  of 
June  1 641,  he  concluded  in  particular  an  offenfive  and  defenfive  alliance  with  the 
United  Provinces  for  Europe,  and  ten  years  truce  for  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies, 
durino-  which  period  each  party  was  to  retain  what  was  then  in  their  poffeffion. 
Some  mifunderftanding,  however,  arofe  relative  to  this  article  of  the  treaty. 
The  Dutch,  under  different  pretexts,  refufed  to  reftore  certain  places  taken  after 
the  time  mentioned  in  the  truce  ;  and  the  king  of  Portugal,  piqued  at  that  con- 
duct, took  the  relolution  of  permitting  his  fubje&s  in  Brazil  to  act  for  their  own 
and  his  intereft,  without  feeming  to  take  any  part  in  their  proceedings.  His 
officers  accordingly  affected  to  live  in  perfect  harmony  with  their  new  allies. 
Naffau  was  recalled,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  as  an  unnecef- 
iary  charge  to  the  company,  and  the  government  of  the  Dutch  poffeffions  in 
Brazil  was  committed  to  Hamel,  a  merchant  of  Amfterdam  ;  to  Baffis,  a  gold- 
Imith  of  Harlem  ;  and  Bulleftraat,  a  carpenter  of  Middleburg  *. 

In  the  council  formed  by  this  triumvirate  refided  all  authority,  and  their  ad- 
ministration was  fuch  as  might  have  been  expected  from  men  of  their  condition. 
They  readily  entered  into  the  ceconomical  views  of  the  company.  Their  own 
inclinations  even  led  them  to  pufh  thefe  views  to  a  blameable  excefs.  They  fuf- 
fered  the  fortifications  already  too  much  neglected,  to  go  to  decay  •,  they  fold 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Portuguefe,  who  paid  them  fuch  an  exorbitant  price 
for  thefe  articles  as  ought  to  have  awakened  their  jealoufy  ;  and  they  granted 
to  all  the  foldiers  who  defired  it,  leave  to  return  to  Europe.  Their  whole  ambi- 
tion, in  a  word,  was  to  amafs  wealth  by  gaining  and  faving,  and  by  thefe  means 
to  increafe  the  profits  of  their  conftituents.  In  this  conduct  they  were  con- 
firmed by  the  applauie  which  they  received  from  the  avaricious  and  weak 
men,  who  were  intrufted  with  the  direction  of  the  company's  affairs.  With  a 
view  to  increafe  flill  farther  the  profits  of  their  countrymen,  they  began  to  op- 
prefs  fuch  of  the  Portuguefe  as  refided  under  their  government.  Tyranny  made 
rapid  progrefs ;  and  was  at  laft  carried  to  that  excefs,  which  is  an  excufe  for  all 
kinds  of  meafures,  and  infpires  the  moft  defperate  purpofes. 

The  victims  of  thefe  proceedings,  who  had  fecret  affurances  of  protection 
from  the  court,  wafted  no  time  in  complaints.  In  1  645,  the  boldeft  of  them 
united  to  take  revenge.  Their  defign  was  to  maffacre  all  the  Dutch,  who  had 
any  fhare  in  the  government,  at  an  entertainment  in  the  city  of  Maurice,  the 
new  capital  of  Farnambucca-,  and  then  to  attack  the  people,  who  fufpecting  no 
danger,  would  be  unable  to  refill  their  fury.  The  plot  was  difcovered,  but  the 
confpiratorshad  time  to  leave  the  town,  and  retire  to  a  place  of  fafcty  -f.  Their 
chief,  named  Antonio  Calvalcante,  was  a  Portuguefe  of  obfeure  birth.      From 

"  Le  Cler,  Hiji.  des  Provinces  Unies.  f  Hiit.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XIV. 
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a  common  fervant,  he  had  rifen  to  the  rank  of  an  agent,  and  afterwards  become    CHAP.  IV. 
a  merchant.     His  abilities  had  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  large  fortune  ;  his  pro-    **•"""%  ~"  J 
bity  had  gained  him  univerfal  confidence,   and  his  generality  had  procured  him 
an  infinite  number  of  friends,  who  were  inviolably  attached  to  his  intereft. 

Cavalcante  was  not  difcouraged  by  the  difappointment  he  had  met  with. 
Acquainted  with  the  wiQies  of  his  countrymen,  as  well  as  with  the  weaknefs  of 
government,  he  ventured  to  commence  hoftilities  without  confulting  the  court. 
His  name,  his  virtues,  and  his  views,  affembled  the  Brazilians,  the  Portuguefe 
foldicrs,  and  even  the  colonifts  about  him.  He  inlpired  them  with  his  own  ardour, 
his  activity,  and  his  courage.  They  determined  to  conquer  or  to  die  with  him. 
He  ravaged  the  territories  of  the  Dutch  ;  he  was  frequently  victorious  in  Ikirrn- 
ifhes;  but  he  did  not  allow  himfelf  to  (lumber  over  his  fuccefs.  Some  checks 
which  he  met  with,  ferved  only  to  difplay  the  firmnefs  of  his  fpirir,  the  extent 
of  his  capacity,  and  the  elevation  of  his  mind.  He  affumed  a  threatening  alpect 
even  after  a  difafter,  and  appeared  yet  more  formidable  by  his  perfeverance  than 
by  his  intrepidity.  Though  never  publickly  fupported  by  government,  he 
fpread  fuch  terror  among  his  enemies,  that  they  dared  no  longer  keep  the  field. 
At  that  period  of  his  glory,  the  purpofe  of  his  generous  efforts  was  in  danger  of 
being  defeated,  and  all  the  blood  fpilt  during  a  ftruggle  of  ten  years  of  being  con-  - 
fidered  as  a  libation  to  the  profperity  of  the  United  Provinces. 

The  Dutch  had  frequently  complained  of  the  hoftilities  in  Brazil,  and  the  court 
of  Portugal  had  as  often  dilavowed  them,  and  even  declared  that  it  would  one 
daypunifh  the  authors  of  thefe  disturbances.  As  the  republic  was  then  engaged  in 
a  war  with  England,  fome  regard  was  paid  to  thofe  evafive  anfwers;  but  no 
fooner  did  any  profpect  of  peace  appear,  than  effectual  meafures  were  taken  by 
the  Dutch  For  humbling  the  Portuguefe  both  in  Europe  and  America.  John  IV. 
unwilling  to  rifle  the  iffue  of  a  war  with  inch  a  powerful  people,  exerted  himfelf 
in  earneft  to  put  an  end  to  the  hoftilities  in  Brazil.  Cavalcante,  who  had  now 
no  refource  for  the  completion  of  his  defigns  but  in  his  fortune,  his  intereft,  and 
his  abilities,  did  not  even  deliberate  whether  he  fhould  obey.  "  If  the  king,'' 
laid  he,  "  were  but  informed  of  our  zeal  and  our  fuccefs,  and  acquainted  with 
"  his  own  intereft,  far  from  difarming  us,  he  would  encourage  us  to  purfue 
«*  our  undertaking,  and  would  fupport  us  with  all  his  power."  In  confequence 
of  this  way  of  thinking,  he  determined  to  haften  his  operations,  left  the  ardour 
of  his  companions  fhould  abate.  Accordingly  he  made  a  lad  effort,  and  with 
the  affiftance  of  Baretto,  Vidal,  and  fome  others,  who  were  able  and  willing  to 
ferve  their  country,  he  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Dutch.  Such  of  thefe  repub- 
licans as  efcaped  the  fword  and  famine,  evacuated  Brazil  agreeable  to  a  capitu- 
lation figned  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  January,   16:4., 

The  peace  concluded  three  months  after,  between  England  and  the  United 
Provinces,  feemed  to  put  the  latter  in  a  condition  to  recover  a  valuable  poffef- 
fion,  which  had  been  loft  by  an  ill  judged  parfimony,  accompanied  with  an  un- 
fortunate concurrence  of  circumftances.  But  both  the  republic  and  the  Weft 
India  company  difappointed  the  general  expectation  :  no  attempt  was  made  for 

that 
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that  purpofe;  and  the  treaty  which  adjufted  the  claims  of  the  contending  powers 
in  1661,  fecured  to  Portugal  the  fole  poffeffion  of  Brazil,  in  confideration  of  the 
fum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thouiand  pounds,  which  that  crown  engaged  to 
pay  to  the  United  Provinces  *.  Thus  did  the  Dutch  part  with  a  conqueft,  which 
might  have  become  the  richeft  of  all  the  European  colonies  in  the  New  World, 
and  which  would  have  given  the  republic  a  degree  of  confequence  it  can  never 
acquire  from  its  own  territory,  nor  even  from  its  pofiefiions  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

As  foon  as  the  Portugueie  were  entirely  freed  from  the  Dutch,  they  employed 
themfelves  in  putting  Brazil  into  better  order  than  it  had  hitherto  been,  even  be- 
fore the  war.  The  firft  ftep  taken  for  this  purpofe  was  to  regulate  the  condition 
of  fuch  of  the  natives  as  had  either  already  fubmitted,  or  might  hereafter  be 
reduced  to  fubjection.  Upon  an  attentive  examination  it  was  found,  that  the 
accounts  which  repreiented  thefe  favages  as  impatient  of  any  controul,  were  with- 
out foundation.  The  firft  impreffion  made  upon  them  by  the  fight  of  the 
Europeans,  was  a  fenfe  of  danger  mingled  with  diffidence.  The  conduct  of  the 
Portugueie  confirmed  their  fuipicions,  and  rendered  them  ferocious.  The  diffi- 
culty of  underftanding  one  another  gave  ftill  more  frequent  occafion  for  animo- 
fity  on  both  fides.  If,  on  more  mature  acquaintance,  the  Brazilians  fometimes 
renewed  rheir  hoftilities,  it  was  commonly  becaufe  they  wereroufed  to  vengeance 
by  che  rapaaoufnels,  perfidy,  and  cruelty  of  that  ambitious  power,  which  was 
come  to  diftrub  the  peace  of  this  part  of  America.  On  other  occafions  they  might 
perhaps  be  charged  with  inadvertancy,  in  too  haftily  taking  up  arms  from  appre- 
henfions  of  imaginary  danger,  but  never  with  injuftice  or  duplicity.  They  were 
always  found  true  to  their  promifes,  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  to  the  facred 
rights  of  hoipitality.  The  juft  idea,  which  was  at  length  entertained  of  their 
character,  induced  the  Portugueie  to  collect  them  into  villages  along  the  coaft> 
or  fome  little  way  up  the  country.  By  this  means,  a  communication  was  fee  d 
between  the  remote  fettlements  of  the  Portugueie,  and  the  favages,  who  infefted 
the  intermediate  parts  by  their  depredations,  were  kept  at  a  diftance. 

Some  miflionaries,  moftly  Jefuits,  were  intrufted  with  the  temporal  and 
fpiritual  government  of  thefe  new  communities.  Thofe  ecclefiaftics,  accord- 
ing to  the  beft  information,  were  abfolute  tyrants  +  ;  fuch  and  as  retained 
any  fentiments  of  moderation  or  humanity,  whether  from  indolence  or  i'uper- 
ftition,  kept  thofe  little  focieties  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  infancy.  They  neither 
improved  their  underftanding  nor  their  induftry  beyond  a  certain  degree  :  and 
poffibly  had  they  been  ever  fo  willing  they  might  have  found  it  difficult  to 
have  been  more  ferviceable  to  them  •,  for  the  court  of  Lifbon,  while  it  exempted 
the  Indians  from  all  taxes,  fubjected  them  to  labours  of  valTalage.  This  fatal 
law  made  them  dependent  on  the  neighbouring  commandants  and  magiftrates-, 
who  under  the  ufual  pretence  adopted  by  men  in  office,  of  making  them  work 
for  the  public,  too  often  impofed  labours  upon  them  for  their  own  felfiih  purpofes. 

*  Le  Gere,  Hid.  desPiov.  Un!es.  Hilr.  Gen.  dss  Vcyages,  torn.  XIV.  Aitzema,  Refolu- 
tions  Secrete?,   torn.  II. 

f  Rayna],  liv.  ix.     He  made  it  his  bufmefs  to  inquire  particularly  into  this  matter. 

i  Thofe 
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Thofe  who  were  not  employed  for  them  or  their  fpiritual  directors,  were  CHAP  IV. 
generally  unemployed.  If  they  fhook  off  their  natural  indolence,  it  was  to  go  a-  **" "-v*"^ 
hunting  or  fifhing,  or  to  cultivate  as  much  caffada  as  was  neceffary  for  their  own 
iubfiftence.  Their  manufactures  were  confined  to  fome  cotton  girdles  or  fafhes 
to  cover  their  loins,  and  the  arrangement  of  a  few  feathers  to  adorn  their  heads. 
Thofe  among  them  who  were  molt  induftrious,  procured  the  means  of  purchafing 
a  few  articles  of  cutlery,  and  other  things  of  fmall  value  *. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Brazilians,  who  had  fubmitted  to  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal, and  whofe  number  never  exceeded  two  hundred  thoufand.  The  inde- 
■  pendent  natives  had  little  intercourfe  with  the  Portuguefe,  except  by  the  cap- 
tives which  they  fold  them,  or  thofe  of  their  number  that  were  made  fuch,  lor 
the  purpofe  of  fervitude.  A  fenfe  of  mutual  intereft  made  acts  of  hoftility  lels 
frequent  between  the  two  nations,  and  a  total  ceffation  of  them  at  laft  took 
place.  The  Portuguefe  have  not  been  roolefted  by  the  natives  fince  the  year 
1717,  and  have  not  molefted  them  fince  1756. 

While  the  court  of  Lifbon  was  engaged  in  regulating  the  interior  concerns  of 
the  colony,  fome  of  the  fubjects  of  Portugal  were  devifing  the  means  of  ex- 
tending it.  They  advanced  to  the  fouth  towards  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  to 
the  north  as  far  as  the  Maragnon,  or  river  of  the  Amazons.  The  Spaniards 
feemed  to  be  in  poffcfijon  of  both  thofe  rivers  ;  the  Portuguefe  were  determined 
to  expel  them,  or  to  fhare  the  navigation  with  them. 

The  Maragnon,  no  lefs  famous  for  its  length  of  courfe,  than  for  that  vaffe. 
body  of  water,  with  which  it  fwells  the  ocean,  derives  its  common  name  ; 
the  River  of  Amazons,  from  the  fabulous  relation  of  Orellana,  whom  we  have, 
feen  fail  down  it;  and  who,  among  other  marvellous  particulars,  defcribed  a  re- 
public of  female  warriors  as  inhabiting  its  banks.  This  abfurd  fiction  the  fond 
credulity  of  the  age  believed  ;  but  what  more  particularly  excited  the  curiofity 
of  the  Spaniards,  was  another  circumftance  in  Orellana's  ftory.  He  defcribed  a. 
nation  on  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon,  whofe  temples  were  covered  with  o-old. 
In  queft  of  this  rich  country,  Orellana  himfelf  embarked  in  1644,  with  four? 
hundred  men,  and  the  title  of  governor  over  all  the  regions  that  he  fhould  con- 
quer :  but  a  train  of  difafters  ruined  his  fhips  ;  his  men  perifhed  of  difeafes,  or 
were  cut  off  by  the  natives ;  and  he  himfelf  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  vain-glori- 
ous ambition,  in  attempting  to  realize  fome  part  of  the  tale  that  he  had  in- 
vented +'. 

The  civil  wars  of  Peru  prevented  any  fecond  attempt  to  take  poffeffion  of. 
the  country  bordering  on  the  Maragnon,  till  the  year  1560,  when  tranquillity 
being  reftored,  Pedro  de  Orfuo,  a  gentleman  of  iNavarre,  diftinguilhed  for  his 
wifdom  and  valour,  offered  to  renew  the  undertaking.  He  accordingly  l.t  out 
from  Cuzco  with  feven  hundred  men  •,  but  thtle  adventurers  being  enemies  to 
all  perfons  of  fober  character,  maffacred  their  commander,  who  was  a  man  of. 
found  morals,  and  zealoufly  attached  to  order  and  regularity,  and  chofe  as  their 

*  Id.  ibid.  f  Herre;a,  dec.  V.  lib.  i.  c.  4. 

25.  6  F  leader 
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BOOK  II.  leader  Lopez  de  Aguirre,  a  native  of  Bifcay.  "With  their  confent,  he  affumed 
v-"""v — -J  the  title  of  king,  and  being  a  man  of  a  ferocious  and  fanguine  difpofition,  with- 
out any  fentiments  of  humanity,  he  promifed  them  all  the  treafures  of  the  New 
World.  Inflamed  with  fuch  flattering  hopes,  thefe  defperate  men  failed  down 
the  Maragnon  into  the  ocean  ;  and  landing  at  Trinidad,  murdered  the  governor 
and  plundered  the  ifland.  The  coafts  of  Cumana,  Caraccas,  and  St.  Martha, 
were  ftill  more  feverely  treated,  becaufe  they  were  richer.  The  plunderers  next 
penetrated  into  New  Granada,  and  were  advancing  towards  Quito  and  the  in- 
terior parts  of  Peru,  when  they  were  unexpectedly  attacked  and  difperfed  by  a 
body  of  troops  haftily  afiembled.  De  Aguirre,  their  chief,  feeing  no  way  to 
efcape,  marked  his  defpair  by  an  attrocious  action.  "  My  child,"  faid  he,  to 
his  only  daughter  who  attended  him  in  this  expedition,  "  I  thought  to  have 
placed  thee  upon  a  throne,  but  the  event  has  not  anfwered  my  expectations.  My 
honour  and  thine  own  will  not  permit  thee  to  live,  and  be  a  flave  to  our  enemies  : 
die  then,  by  a  father's  hand  '."—Having  uttered  thefe  words,  he  fhot  her  through 
the  body,  and  inftantly  put  an  end  to  her  life,  by  plunging  a  dagger  into  her 
heart.  His  ftrength  foon  failed  him,  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  fuffered  the 
punifhment  due  to  his  crimes  *. 

After  thefe  unfortunate  expeditions,  the  river  of  the  Amazons  was  entirely 
neglected,  and  feemed  to  be  totally  forgotten  for  half  a  century.  Some  attempts 
■were  again  made  to  refume  the  difcovery  of  the  countries  ftretching  along  its 
banks,  but  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  formerly.  The  honour  of  furmounting 
every  difficulty,  and  acquiring  an  ufeful  knowledge  of  that  great  river,  was  re- 
ferved  for  the  Portuguefe.  They  had  built  a  town  called  Para,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  At  this  place  Pedro  de  Texeira  embarked  in  1638,  and  with  a 
great  number  of  canoes  full  of  Indians  and  Portuguefe,  failed  up  the  ftream  of 
the  Amazons,  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Napo,  and  then  up  the  Napo, 
which  brought  him  almoft  to  Quito,  whither  he  proceeded  by  land.  Notwith- 
standing the  enmity  fubfifting  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  though  at 
that  time  fubjects  of  the  fame  prince,  Texeira  was  received  at  Quito  with  the 
regard,  efixem,  and  confidence,  due  to  a  man  who  had  performed  a  fignal  fer- 
vice.  He  returned  in  company  with  de  Acughna  and  de  Artieda,  two  learned 
Jcfuits,  who  were  appointed  to  verify  his  obfervations,  and  to  make  others  -}-.  An 
accurate  account  of  thefe  two  fuccefsful  voyages  were  fent  to  the  court  of  Madrid, 
where  it  gave  rife  to  a  very  extraordinary  project. 

The  communication  between  the  Spanifh  colonies  had  long  been  found  very 
difficult.  The  buccaniers  at  that  time  infefted  both  the  North  and  South  Seas, 
and  interrupted  their  navigation.  Even  thofe  fhips  which  had  got  to  the  Ha- 
vanna,  and  joined  the  fleet,  were  not  perfectly  fafe.  The  galleons  were  fre- 
quently attacked,  and  taken  in  whole  fquadrons  by  the  Dutch  ;  and  they  were 
always  purlued  by  privateers,  who  feldom  failed  to  carry  off  the  flraggling 
vefills.     The  river  of  Amazons,  it  was  hoped,  would  remedy  all  thefe  inconve- 

•  Rodriguez  El  Maragnon  y  Amazonaj,  f  H.  ibid. 
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niencies.  It  was  thought  poflible,  and  even  an  eafy  matter,  to  convey  thither-  CHAP.  IV. 
the  treafures  of  New  Granada,  Popayan,  Quito,  Peru,  and  of  Chili  itfelf,  by  na-  V-""*V— *»i 
vigable  rivers,  or  at  a  fmall  expence  by  land  ;  and  that  coming  down  the  river, 
they  would  find  the  galleons  ready  in  the  harbour  of  Para  to'  receive  them.  The 
fleet  from  Brazil  would  then  have  joined,  and  confequently  ftrengthened  the 
fleet  from  Spain.  They  would  have  failed  with  great  fecurity  in  latitudes  little 
known  or  frequented,  and  have  arrived  in  Europe  at  lead  with  a  formidable  ap- 
pearance. They  might  even  have  been  in  a  condition  to  furmount  any  obftacle 
thev  could  have  n  :t  with  ;  but  the  revolution  which  placed  the  duke  of  Braganza 
on  the  throne  of  I  jrtuga),  put  an  end  to  thefe  important  projects.  Each  of  the 
two  nations  was  then  only  intent  upon  fecuring  to  itfelf  that  part  of  the  greaE 
river  which  belt  iulred  its  own  fituation. 

The  Spanifh  Jefuits  undertook  to  fettle  a  million  in  the  country  lying  between 
the  ftrearn  of  the  river  of  Amazons  and  that  of  the  Napo,  as  low  as  the  conflux 
of  thefe  two  rivers.  Every  miflionary,  attended  only  by  one  man,  took  with 
him  hatchets,  Knives,  needles,  and  all  kinds  of  iron  tools,  and  penetrated  into 
the  thickeft  of  the  forefts.  There  they  fpent  whole  days  in  climbing  up  the 
trees,  to  fee  if  they  could  defcry  any  hut,  perceive  any  fmoke,  or  hear  the  found 
of  any  drum  or  fife.  When  they  were  afiured  by  fome  of  thefe  tokens  that  any 
favages  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  advanced  towards  them.  Moft  of  them 
fled  ;  but  thofe  whom  the  miflionary  could  come  within  reach  of,  were  eafily 
allured  by  fuch  prefents  as  were  offered  them.  This  was  all  the  eloquence  he 
had  in  his  power,  and  all  that  he  had  occafion  to  exert.  When  he  had  aflembled 
a  tew  families,  he  led  them  to  the  fpot  which  he  had  fixed  upon  to  build  a  village  -t 
but  they  were  not  eafily  perfuaded  to  take  up  their  abode  there.  As  they 
were  accuftomed  to  rove  about,  they  found  it  an  infupportable  hardfhip  to  re- 
main always  in  the  fame  place.  The  ftate  of  favage  independence  in  which  they 
had  lived,  they  thought  preferable  to  the  focial  life  that  was  recommended  to 
them  •,  and  their  unconquerable  averfion  againft  labour,  induced  them  to  return 
continually  to  the  forefts,  where  they  pafled  their  lives  in  idlenefs.  Even  thofe 
who  were  reftrained  by  the  authority,  or  paternal  kindnefs  of  their  pious  legifla- 
tor,  feldom  failed  to  difperfe  in  his  abfence,  though  ever  fo  fhort,  and  his  death 
always  occafioned  a  total  fubverfion  of  the  fettlement. 

But  the  perfeverance  of  the  Jefuits  at  laft  conquered  thofe  obftacles  apparently 
invincible.  Their  million,  which  began  in  1637,  gradually  acquired  fome  degree 
of  firmnefs,  and  before  the  difiblution  of  the  order  confifted  of  thirty-fix  villages, 
twelve  of  which  were  fituated  along  the  Napo,  and  twenty-four  on  the  banks  of 
the  Maragnon.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  however,  in  thefe  villages,  was 
very  inconfiderable,  and  the  increafe  muft  always  have  been  flow.  The  women 
of  this  part  of  America  are  not  fruitful  ■>  the  climate  is  unhealthy,  and  contagi- 
ous diftempers  are  frequent.  Thefe  obftructions  to  population  are  augmented 
by  the  natural  ftupidity  of  the  people.  Of  all  the  Indians  whom  the  Jefuits  had 
collected,  they  found  none  fo  untraceable,  or  incapable  of  being  animated,  as 
thofe  inhabiting  the  banks  of  this  great  river.     Every  miflionary  was  obliged  to 

4  put 
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BOOK  ir.  pm  himfelf  at  their  head,  in  order  to  make  them  pick  up  the  cacao,  vanilla, 
»— -•y~— J  and  farfaparilla,  which  nature  fpontaneoufly  offers  them.  Their  whole  property 
confifts  of  a  hut,  open  en  all  fides,  and  covered  on  the  top  with  palm-leaves  ; 
a  few  implements  of  hufbandry  ;  a  lance,  a  bow  and  arrows  for  hunting,  and 
fome  fifhing  tackle  ;  a  tent,  a  hammock,  and  a  canoe.  It  has  not  been  found 
poffible  to  infpire  them  with  defires  bejond  thefe  articles.  They  are  fo  well  fa- 
tisfied  with  what  they  poffefs,  that  they  wifh  for  nothing  more  •,  they  live  uncon- 
.  cerned,  and  die  without  fear*  :— and  if  happinefs  confifts  more  in  an  exemption 
from  the  uneafy  fenlation  that  attends  want,  than  in  the  multiplicity  of  enjoy- 
ments that  our  wants  create,  thefe  Indians  may  be  faid  to  be  the  happieft  people 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

While  fome  miffionaries  were  eftablifhing  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Madrid 
©n  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon,.  others  were  doing  the  fame  fervice  to  that  of 
Lifbon.  Six  or  feven  days  journey  below  the  fettlement  of  St.  Ignacio  de  Pavas, 
the  laft  under  the  jurifdiclion  of  Spain,  is  that  of  St.  Paul,  the  firft  of  the  fix 
villages  formed  by  the  Portuguefe  Carmelites.  They  are  all  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  river,  where  the  ground  is  higher,  lefs  liable  to  be  overflowed,  and  confe- 
quently  more  healthful,  than  on  the  north  fide.  Thofe  millions,  at  the  diftance 
of  five  hundred  leagues  from  the  fea,  exhibit  a  plealant  and  lingular  pro- 
fpect  ;  churches  and  houfes  prettily  built,  Americans  neatly  dreffed,  and  all. 
forts  of  European  furniture  !  This  the  Indians  procure  at  Gran  Para,  whither 
they  go  in  their  boats  once  a  year,  to  fell  the  cacao  which  they  pick  up  along, 
the  river  fide,  where,  as  already  obferved,  it  grows  fpontaneoufly. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Maynas  were  at  liberty  to  form  connexions  with  thefe  Ini 
dian  neighbours,  they  might  acquire,  by  fuch  an  intercourse,  many  conveniences- 

*  Ulloa  gives  us  feveral  inftances  of  this  unconcern,  exceeding  even  floical  apathy.  "  An. 
Indian,"  fays  he,  "  had  for  fome  time  abfented  himfelf  from  the  fervice  of  the  church  ;  and  the 
prieft  being  informed,  that  it  was  occafioned  by  his  drinking  early  in  the  morning,  charged  him 
with  his  fault  on  the  funday  following,  when  he  had  been  particularly  ordered  to  make  his  appear- 
ance, and  directed  that  he  fhould  receive  fome  lames,  the  ufual  puniQiment  of  fuch  delinquents.. 
After  receiving  this  cbaftifement  he  turned  about  to  the  priefl,  and  thanked  him  for  having  dealt 
with  him  accoiding  to  his  deferts.  The  prieft  replied  by  fome  words  of  exhortation  to  him,  and 
the  audience  in  general,  nevei  to  omit  any  duty  of  Chrillianity.  But  no  fooner  had  he  concluded 
his  pious  admonition,  thsn  the  fimple  Indian  Hepped  up  to  him,  and  defired  that  he  wou'd  order 
him  a  like  number  of  laj];es  for  next  Sunday,  as  he  had  made  an  appointment  for  a  drinking  match, 
and  could  not  be  prefent  "  Voyage,  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  <l  Their  contempt  of  thofe  evils,"  obferves 
the  fame  ingenious  author,  "  which  make  the  fltongeft  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  men,  is  fuch, 
that  they  view  the  approach  of  death  wiihout  any  perturbation.  The  pain  of  the  diftemper  affecls 
them  more  than  the  danger  of  it."  Accordingly,  "  when  the  prieils  perform  the  laft  effices  to 
dying  perfons,  their  anfwers  are  delivered  with  fuch  compofure  as  leaves  no  doubt,  but  the  inward 
ilate  of  their  mind  correfponds  with  thefe. external  appearances,"  When  the  patient  is  exhorted, 
by  his  fpiritual  phyfician,  "  to  a  fincere  repentance,  and  to  implore  the  mercy  of  his  Creator, 
ctheiwife  his  foul  will  be  punifhed  to  all  eternity,"  the  ufual  anfwer  is,  "  Soil  will  be,  father!"— 
And  fuch  as  are  condemned  to  fuffer  punilhment  in  this  world,  go  to  the  place  of  execution  with 
equal  ui.  concern  ;  kneeling  when  they  are  defiied,  repeating  their  prayers  word  for  word,  but  all  the 
time  tolling  their  eyes  about  like  fportive  children,  whofe  weak  age  is  diverted  by  trifling  objects. 
Id.  ibid. 

with 
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with  which  they  cannot  be  fupplied  from  Quito  •,  the  Cordcleras,  which  feparate  CHAP.  JV. 
them  from  that  place,  cutting  off  their  communication  more  effectually  than  it  **"  v—— ' 
would  be  by  the  intervention  of  immenfe  feas.  This  indulgence  of  govern- 
ment might  perhaps  be  productive  cf  confiderable  advantages  to  both  Spain 
and  Portugal  ;  and  they  might  both  poffibly  be  made  fenfiblc,  fnould  the 
experiment  be  tried  that  it  would  be  for  their  mutual  interefl:  to  encourage 
that  intercourfe.  The  province  of  Quito  is  poor,  as  is  well  known,  from 
want  of  an  opportunity  of  difpofing  of  the  furplus  of  thofe  commodities  that  are 
not  to  be  had  at  Para.  The  two  provinces  affifting  each  other,  by  means  of  the 
Napo  and  the  Maragnon,  would  rife  to  a  degree  of  importance,  which  they  can 
never  otherwife  attain.  The  mother- countries  would  in  time  reap  the  advantages 
of  it,  and  it  could  never  be  prejudicial  to  them  •,  becaufe  Quito  cannot 
purchafe  what  is  fent  from  Europe  to  America,  without  fome  new  market  for  its 
productions,  and  Para  confumes  nothing  but  what  Lifbon  obtains  from  foreign 
countries. 

But  national  antipathies,  and  the  jealoufies  of  crowned  heads,  are  attended 
with  the  fame  effects  as  the  pafiions  of  men  in  private  life.  The  fpiritof  hatred 
and  revenge  will  rather  induce  both  to  fubmit  to  inconveniencies,  than  be  fupplied 
by  thole  they  diflike.  Thefe  paffions  are  conffantly  kept  awake  by  mutual  jea- 
loufy,  mutual  injuries,  and  theeffufion  of  blood  they  occafion.  Evident  proofs 
of  this  jealoufy  are  to  be  feen  in  that  chain  of  forts,  extending  from  the  diftrict 
of  Coari  to  the  fea.  Thefe  were  erected  by  the  Portuguefe  to  fecure  their  domi- 
nion in  this  part  of  America  •,  and  though  they  are  at  a  great  diftance  from  each 
other,  but  flightly  fortified  and  thinly  garrilbned,  the  few  Indians  who  inhabit 
the  intermediate  fpaces,  are  completely  kept  in  fubjection.  The  petty  nations 
that  refufed  to  fubmit,  have  difappeared,  and  taken  refuge  in  fome  remote  or  un- 
known region  ;  but  the  rich  foil  they  have  abandoned  has  not  been  cultivated, 
though  the  interefl  of  the  colony  and  the  mother-country  feem  equally  to  re- 
quire it. 

The  country  of  the  Amazons  indeed  furnifhes  Portugal  with  fome  farfaparilla, 
vanilla,  coffee,  cotton,  woods  for  cabinet-work,  timber  for  fhip  building,  and 
cacao.  This  produce,  however,  is  nothing  to  what  it  might  be.  It  is  chiefly 
found  about  Gran  Para,  the  capital  of  the  diftrict,  whereas  the  cultures  ought  to 
extend  all  along  the  great  river,  and  on  the  fertile  banks  of  an  infinite  number  of 
navigable  rivers  that  fall  into  it.  Nor  are  thefe  valuable  articles  of  commerce  the 
only  ones  with  which  this  part  of  Brazil  could  fupply  the  parent  ftate.  If  able 
naturalifts  had  been  fent  into  a  country,  where  the  climate  is  fo  different  from 
that  of  Europe,  much  ufeful  knowledge  might  have  been  procured,  and  many 
valuable  productions  encouraged.  Chance  alone  has  difcovered  the  Cucheris  and 
Pecari,  two  aromatic  trees,  whofe  fruits  have  the  fame  properties  as  the  nutmeg 
and  the  clove.  Perhaps  culture  might  give  them  that  degree  of  perfection  which 
they  want. 

The  Portuguefe  have  paid  more  attention  to  their  fettlements  towards  Rio  de 

la  Plata,  and  have  derived  more  important  advantages  from  them.     They  had 

25.  6  G  cftablifhcd 
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BOOK  IT.  eftabliffied  themfelves  in  1679  at  St.  Sacrament,  opppofue  to  Buenos-Ayres, 
v— —/-"-»*  when  they  were  accidentally  discovered  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Guaranies,  under 
the  command  of  their  Spiritual  leaders,  haftened  thither  to  make  amends  for 
the  neglect  of  government.  They  attacked  the  new  erected  fortifications  with- 
out hcLicauon,  and  demolished  them  with  an  intrepidity  that  did  honour  to  their 
courage.  The  court  of  Lifbon,  which  had  built  great  hopes  on  that  Settlement,  was 
not  difcouraged  by  this  misfortune  ;  but  requeued  that,  till  fuch  time  as  its  claim 
could  be  adjufted,  it  might  be  allowed  a  place  where  the  Portuguefe  could 
be  flickered  from  the  itorms,  if  forced,  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  to  enter  the  Plata. 
Charles  11.  of  Spain,  who  dreaded  war,  and  hated  bufmefs,  was  weak  enough  to 
comply  with  their  requeft,  only  ftipulating  that  the  place  fo  granted  fhould  be 
deemed  his  property,  that  no  more  than  fourteen  Portuguefe  families  fhould  be 
fent  thither  ;  that  the  houfes  fhould  be  built  of  wood,  and  thatched  ;  that  no  fort 
fhould  be  erected  ;  and  that  the  governor  of  Buenos-Ayres  fhould  have  a  right  to 
infpect  both  the  fettlement  and  the  fhips  that  fhould  come  into  its  harbour. 

If  the  Jefuits,  who  had  conducted  the  war,  had  alfo  been  intrufted  with  the- 
negotiation,  fuch  a  permiffion  would  never  have  been  granted.  It  was  impoflible- 
that  a  fixed  fettlement  in  fuch  a  fituation,  however  inconfiderable,  fhould  not  be- 
come a.fource  of  frequent  altercations  with  enterprifing  neighbours,  whofe  claims 
were  very  great ;  who  were  fure  of  the  protection  of  all  the  enemies  of  Spain,  and 
whole  vicinity  to  the  fettlements  of  their  countrymen  would  enable  them  to  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  aggrandife  and  fortify  themfelves.  The  event 
foon  difcovered  the  danger  that  might  have  been  forefeen.  Immediately  on  the 
elevation  of  a  French  prince  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  while  all  was  drill  in  confufion. 
and  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  confequences  of  that  great  revolution,  the  Por- 
tuguefe reftored  the  fortifications  of  St.  Sacrament  with  amazing  celerity. 
The  precaution  which  they  took  at  the  fame  time  of  giving  alarm  to  the 
Guaranies,  by  ordering  fome  troops  to  advance  towards  their  frontiers,  in- 
duced them  to  hope  that  they  fhould  prevent  any  difturbances  from  that 
quarter.  But  they  were  mistaken.  The  Jefuits  having  detected  the  artifice 
brought  their  converts  to  St.  Sacrament,  which  was  already  befieged.  Thofe 
brave  Indians  on  their  arrival  offered  to  mount  the  breach,  though  they  knew 
it  was  but  juft  opened.  When  they  began  their  approach,  fome  batteries  were 
fired  upon  them  from  the  town,  but  they  ltood  the  cannonade  without  ever  break- 
ing their  ranks,  nor  could  they  be  restrained  by  the  fire  of  the  fmall  arms,  which 
likewiSe  killed  many  of  them.  The  intrepidity  with  which  they  continued  to. 
advance,  raifed  fuch  aftonifhment  among  the  Portuguefe  that  they  fled  to  their 
fhips,  and  abandoned  the  place  * 

The  misfortunes  which  Philip  V.  experienced  in  Europe  prevented  this  fuccefs 
from  being  of  any  advantage.  The  fettlement  of  St.  Sacrament  was  firmly  re- 
eftablifhed  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Queen  Anna,  who  made  that  peace,  and.- 
who  neither  neglected  her  own  interefts  nor  thofe  of  her  allies,  required  Spain  to: 

*  Hift.  du  Paraguay  par  le  P.  Charlevoix*. 

give 
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give  up  this  contefted  fpot.  Being  now  under  no  apprehenfions,  the  Portnguefe  CHAP.  IV. 
of  St.  Sacrament  began  to  carry  on  an  immenfe  trade  with  Buenos-Ayres.  This  ^~~~~y  — ' 
contraband  traffic  had  long  fubfifted,  though  in  an  inferior  degree.  Kio  Janeiro 
furnifhed  Buenos-Ayres  with  fugar,  tobacco,  wine,  brandy,  negroes,  and  woollen 
goods;  and  received  in  return  flour,  bifcuit,  dried  or  fait  meat,  and  money.  As 
foon  as  the  two  colonies  had  a  fafe  commodious  ftaple,  their  connexions  were 
unlimited.  The  court  of  Madrid,  which  foon  perceived  the  road  the.treafures. 
of  Peru  were  taking,  fhewed  great  marks  of  difcontent ;  and  thefe  dilcontents 
increafed,  as  the  injury  complained  of  grew  to  a  greater  height. 

A  perpetual  fource  of  divifion  was  thus  opened  between  the  two  nations  •,  and 
as  the  conciliatory  methods,  propofed  from  time  to  time,  were  found  impracti- 
cable, an  open  rupture  was  expected  to  be  the  confequence.  At  laft  however, 
matters  were  adjufted.  It  was  agreed  at  Madrid  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  January 
1750,  that  Portugal  fhould  give  up  to  Spain  the  colony  of  St.  Sacrament,  and 
the  north  bank  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  together  with  the  village  of  St.  Chriftopher 
and  the  adjacent  lands,  fituated  between  the  rivers  Ypura  and  Ifia,  which  fall 
into  the  river  of  Amazons.  Spain,  on  her  fide,  gave  up  all  the  lands  and  habi- 
tations bordering  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Uraguay,  from  the  river  Ibicui  to 
the  north  ;  the  village  of  Santa  Rofa,  and  all  the  others  on  the  eaftern  bank  of 
the  Guarapey. 

This  exchange  wascenfured  in  both  courts.  Some  ventured  to  fay  at  Lifbon^ 
that  it  was  bad  policy  to  facrifice  a  fettlement  whofe  illicit  traffic  brought  in  fuch 
a  prodigious  fum  annually  to  the  mother-country,  for  poffefnons  whofe  advantages 
were  diftant  or  precarious.  The  clamours  ran  ftill  higher  at  Madrid,  and  were 
more  general.  It  was  imagined  that  the  Portuguefe  were  already  mafters  of  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Uraguay  ;  that  the  fettlements  all  along  the  Plata  were  filled 
with  their  merchandife;  that  they  were  feen  penetrating  by  means  of  feveral  rivers 
into  Tucuman,  as  far  -as  Potofi,  and  by  degrees  fecuring  to  themfelves  all  the 
riches  of  Peru  !—  It  appeared  incredible,  that  the  fame  minifters  who  had  confi- 
dered  it  as  impoiTible  to  put  a  flop  to  a  contraband  trade,  which  could  only  be 
carried  on  from  one  fpot,  fhould  flatter  themfelves  they  could  prevent  it,  when 
an  hundred  channels  were  laid  open  to  it :  it  was,  they  faid,  like  fhutting  a  win- 
dow againft  a  thief,  and  throwing  open  the  door. 

Thefe  difcontents  gave  rife  to  numberlefs  cabals,  which  were  all  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  Jefuits,  who  were  known  to  be  averfe  from  an  arrangement  that 
muft  neceffarily  difmember  their  republic.  There  was  fufficient  reafon  to  fufpecf. 
them  of  exerting  every  effort  to  prevent  the  conclufion  of  an  agreement  fo  de- 
ftructive  to  their  views :  they  were  banifhed  from  both  courts ;  the  intrigues 
ceafed,  and  the  treaty  was  ratified.  It  was  ftill  neceffary,  however,  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  it  in  America,  which  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  fome  diffi- 
culty. The  Guaranies  had  not  been  fubdued,  but  had  treely  fubmitted  to 
Spain  ;  confequently  they  had  a  right  to  object,  that  they  had  not  given  that 
crown  a  power  of  difpofing  of  them.  Without  being  converfant  in  the  fubtle- 
tie&  of  the  law  of  nations,  they  might  think  themfelves  entitled  to  determin 
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BOO  K    II.   what  feemed  mod  conducive  to  their  own  happinefs.     Their  known  abhorrence 
s"""""v~""'"'    of  the  Portngiiefe  yoke,  gave  ftill  more  reaibn  to  fufpect  their  oppofition  to  the 
treaty.     In  lb  critical  a  fituation  the  greateft  caution  was  requifite. 

That  was  not  neglected.  The  forces  which  both  powers  had  fent  over  from 
Europe,  and  thofe  which  could  be  collected  in  America,  united  to  prevent  or 
overcome  thofe  difficulties  which  were  forefeen.  Thefe  meafures  did  not  alarm 
thofe  againft  whom  they  were  concerted.  Though  the  feven  fettlements  that  had 
been  ceded  were  not  fuccoured,  at  leaft  not  openly,  by  the  reft,  and  though  the 
chiefs  who  had  hitherto  led  them  to  battle  were  no  longer  at  their  head,  the 
Guaranies  were  not  afraid  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty.  But  their 
military  conduct  was  not  fuch  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  Inftead  of  fatisfying 
themfelves  with  harraffing  the  enemy,  and  cutting  off  their  fubfiftence,  which 
was  conveyed  from  the  diftance  of  two  hundred  leagues,  the  Guaranies  ventured  to 
engage  them  in  the  open  field,  and  were  defeated.  Their  lofs,  however,  was  not 
confiderable.  If  they  had  been  totally  routed,  they  were  determined  to  quit  their 
poffeffions,  to  carry  off  every  thing  they  could,  to  fet  fire  to  the  reft,  and  leave 
the  country  nothing  but  a  defert.  Whether  the  two  powers  who  had  agreed  to 
make  the  exchange  were  intimidated  by  this  fpirited  conduct,  or  whether  one  or 
both  became  fenfible  of  the  difadvantages  of  the  treaty  they  had  entered  into,  it 
was  cancelled  in  1761,  and  things  remained  upon  the  old  footing;  but  both 
courts  retained  a  violent  averfion  againft  the  Jefuits,  who  were  thought  to  have 
kindled  the  war  in  Paraguay,  in  order  to  promote  their  own  defigns. 

It  is  uncertain  how  far  thofe  pious  legiflators  have  deferved  this  accufation,  as 
the  proofs  in  fupport  of  the  charge  have  not  yet  been  laid  before  the  public  ;  all 
therefore  that  a  writer,  who  has  nothing  to  guide  him  but  conjecture,  can  ven- 
ture to  affert  is,  that  preemptions  are  ftrong  againft  them.  It  was  hardly  pofli- 
ble  that  men,  who,  with  infinite  labour,  had  erected  fuch  a  vaft  edifice,  could  pa- 
tiently behold  its  ruin.  Independent  even  of  pride  and  felf-intereft,  which  muft 
have  a  confiderable  influence  upon  a  fociety,  that,  from  its  firft  eftablifhment, 
had  been  fecretly  aiming  at  dominion,  the  Jefuits  muft  have  thought  themfelves 
intrufted  with  the  felicity  of  thofe  humane  and  fimple  people,  who  fheltering 
themfelves  under  their  protection,  depended  upon  them  for  their  future  deftiny. 
Leaving  this  matter,  however,  to  be  determined  by  the  dark  dealers  in  fecret 
memoirs,  by  thofe  who  have,  or  pretend  to  have,  accefs  to  the  wafte-paper  cabi- 
nets of  princes,  we  ihall  proceed  to  ipeak  of  other  caufes  which  confpired  to  en- 
large the  poffeffions  of  the  Portuguefe. 

In  the  diftrict  of  St.  Vincent,  the  fouthernmoft  in  Brazil,  and  the  neareft  to  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  thirteen  leagues  from  the  fea  is  a  town  called  St.  Paul.  It  was 
founded  by  thofe  convicts  who  were  firft  fent  from  Portugal  to  America.  As 
foon  as  they  perceived  that  they  were  to  be  fubjected  to  the  reftraints  of  law, 
they  withdrew  from  the  places  they  had  firft  inhabited,  intermarried  with  the 
natives,  and  in  a  fhort  time  became  fo  profligate,  that  their  fellow  citizens  broke 
off  all  intercourfe  with  them.     The  contempt  which  they  had  met  with,  and  the 

fear 
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fear  of  being  reftrained  in  their  licentioufnefs,  together  with  the  love  of  liberty,  CKAP.  IV. 
made  them  defirous  of  being  independent.  The  fituation  of  their  town,  which  l-*'"'V""-J 
could  be  defended  by  an  handful  of  men  againft  the  moll  powerful  armies  that 
could  be  fent  againft  them,  infpired  them  with  the  refolution  of  being  fubject  to 
no  foreign  power,  and  their  ambition  was  fuccefsful.  Profligate  men  of  all  na- 
tions reforted  in  great  numbers  to  this  eftablifhment.  All  travellers  were  fhut 
out  from  the  new  republic,  under  the  fevered  prohibitions.  In  order  to  obtain 
admittance,  it  was  previoufly  necelTary  to  promife  to  fettle  there,  and  candidates 
were  fubjected  to  a  fevere  trial.  Thole  who  could  not  go  through  that  kind  of 
noviciate,  or  who  were  fufpected  of  perfidy,  were  barbaroufly  murdered,  as 
were  all  who  had  any  inclination  to  quit  the  community  •-. 

A  pure  air,  a  ferene  fky,  a  temperate  climate,  though  in  the  twenty-fourth 
degree  of  fouth  latitude,  and  a  territory  abounding  with  corn,  fugar,  and  excel- 
lent pafture,  confpired  to  induce  the  Paulifts  to  lead  a  life  of  indolence  and  effemi- 
nacy :  but  that  reftlefsnels  fo  natural  to  fierce  fpirits,  that  habit  of  roving  acquired 
by  a  lawlefs  banditti,  that  defire  of  dominion,  which  is  nearly  connected  with  a 
love  of  independency  •,  the  progrefs  of  freedom,  which  leads  men  to  with  for 
glory  of  fome  kind  or  other,  and  to  be  emulous  of  diftinguifhing  themfelves—- 
all  thefe  caufes,  combined  or  feparate,  perhaps  prompted  the  Paulifts  to  forego 
an  eafy  life,  and  to  engage  in  toilfome  and  hazardous  excurfions. 

The  firft  object  of  thefe  excurfions  was  to  procure  flaves  for  their  cultures. 
When  they  had  depopulated  the  adjacent  country,  they  proceeded  to  the  province 
of  Guayra,  where  the  Spanifh  Jefuits  had  collected  and  civilized  the  Guaranies. 
Thefe  new  Chriftians  were  expofed  to  fo  many  violences,  and  fo  many  of  thenr 
were  carried  off",  that  they  differed  themfelves  to  be  perfuaded  to  remove  to  the 
unwholefome  banks  of  the  Parana  and  the  Uraguay,  which  they  dill  inhabit. 
They  reaped  little  advantage,  however,  from  this  compliance  ;  for  it  was  found 
that  they  could  promife  themfelves  no  fafety,  unlefs  they  were  allowed  to  defend 
themfelves  with  the  fame  arms  as  thofewith  which  they  were  attacked.  To  re- 
queft  that  they  mould  be  furnifhed  with  fuch  arms,  was  a  matter  of  too  delicate 
a  nature  to  be  propofed  abruptly :  it  was  necefiary  in  the  firft  place  to  fhewn  the  pro- 
priety of  fuch  a  meafure.  Spain  had  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  never  to 
introduce  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  among  the  Indians,  left  thefe  unfortunate  victims  of 
her  infatiable  avarice  fhould,  one  day,  make  ufe  of  them  to  free  themfelves  from 
a  yoke  which  they  found  lb  galling.  The  lawgivers  of  the  Guaranies  applauded 
this  jealous  precaution  in  regard  to  flaves,  who  were  kept  under  by  compul- 
fion  •,  but  they  thought  it  unneceflary  with  refpect  to  men  who  had  voluntarily 
fubmitted  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  who  were  too  fenfible  of  the  benefits  they 
now  pofTefied,  ever  to  think  of  revolting,  fo  long  as  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy 
their  freedom,  which  the  fovereign  was  bound  to  maintain  -f-.  In  a  word,  they  fo 
well  pleaded  the  caufe  of  their  converts,  that,  in  fpite  of  oppofition  and  pre- 

*  Voyages  de  Correal.     Obfervat.  du  P.  Lozano.  f  Charlevoix,  Hift. du 

Paraguay. 
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BOOK  IT.  judice,  they  obtained  their  requeft.     The  Guaranies  were  indulged  with  fire-arms 

*- — v '     in  1639,  and  foon  made  fuch  good  ufe  of  them,  that  they  became  the  bulwark. 

of  Paraguay,  and  were  able  to  keep  off  the  Paulifts. 

Thefe  defpc-rate  men  now  retolved  to  procure  by  craft,  what  they  could  no 
longer  obtain  by  force.  Drefied  in  the  habit  of  Jefuits,  they  repaired  to  the 
places  where  the  miffionaries  were  accuftomed  to  relort  in  queft  of  converts,  and 
there  fet  up  croffes.  They  made  ibme  trifling  prefents  to  fuch  Indians  as  they 
met  with  ;  and  fome  of  the  moft  intelligent  among  them,  made  a  fhort  difcourfe, 
'  in  the  Indian  language,  with  which  they  were  generally  acquainted,  on  the  na- 
ture of  Chriftianity,  accompanied  with  the  warmeft  exhortations  to  induce  their 
auditors  to  embrace  it.  When,  by  thefe  artifices,  they  had  affembled  a  certain 
number  of  profelytes,  they  pretended  to  conduct  them  to  a  place  where  every 
thing  was  in  readinefs  to  make  them  happy.  The  greater  part  followed  them 
implicitly  •,  and  when  they  arrived  at  a  particular  ftation,  the  troops  that  lay  con- 
cealed ruihed  out  upon  the  credulous  Indians,  loaded  them  with  fetters,  and 
carried  them  off.  Some  who  made  their  efcape,  gave  the  alarm,  which  pro- 
duced a  general  fufpicion,  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  pious  purpofes  of  the 
Jefuits,  and  occafioned  a  ftop  to  be  put  to  thefe  deceitful  practices  *. 

The  Paulifts  afterwards  carried  on  their  depredations  in  another  quarter,  and 
extended  them  as  far  as  the  river  of  Amazons.  They  are  faid  to  have  deftroyed 
no  lefs  than  a  million  of  Indians.  Thofe  who  have  efcaped  their  fury,  in  an  ex- 
tent of  three  or  four  hundred  leagues,  are  become  more  favage  than  in  their  ori- 
ginal ftate :  they  have  fled  for  fafety  to  the  caves  of  the  mountains,  or  difperfed 
themfelves  among  the  darkeft  receffes  of  the  forefts.  Their  perfecutors  have  not 
fhared  a  better  fate,  having  all  gradually  perifhed  in  thefe  dangerous  excurfions. 
Unhappily  however  for  America,  their  place  has  been  fupplied  with  vagabond 
Brazilians,  fugitive  negroes,  and  Europeans  who  were  fond  of  the  fame  roving 
life.  The  fame  fpirit  has  always  prevailed  at  St.  Paul's  •,  even  after  fome  parti- 
cular circumftances,  which  fhall  be  mentioned  in  the  fequel,  had  induced  that 
diforderly  fociety  to  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  Portugal.  But  their  excur- 
fions are  now  carried  on  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  rather  promote  than  obftruft 
the  views  of  the  mother-country.  By  following  the  courfe  of  feveral  rivers,  they 
have  attempted  to  open  a  way  into  Peru  by  the  north  of  Paraguay.  The  vici- 
nity of  lake  Xarayes  has  put  them  in  poffefllon  of  the  gold  mines  of  Guiaba  and 
Montegroflb,  which  they  have  opened,  and  (till  continue  to  work  them,  without 
meeting  with  any  oppofition  from  Spain.  They  would  have  carried  their  ufur- 
pations  farther  had  they  not  been  prevented  by  the  Chequitos  -f-. 

While  thefe  reftlefs  and  enterprifing  men  were  ravaging  the  banks  of  the 
Amazons,  of  the  Plata,  and  the  mountains  of  Peru,  the  fea-coafts  of  Brazil 
were  daily  improving  in  rich  productions.  This  colony  fent  annually  to  the 
mother- country  thirty-two  millions  weight  of  fugar,  which  was  not  only  enough 
for  its  own  confumption,  but  fufficient  to  fupply  a  great  part  of  Europe ;  while 

•  Id.  ibid.  f  Hilt.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XIV.    Raynal,  liv.  ix. 
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it  produced  a  confiderable  quantity  of  tobacco,  which  could  be  difpofed  of  to  CHAP,  jv, 
advantage  either  in  Africa  or  the  European  markets  ;  ballam  of  Capivi,  a  bal-  ' — """ v- — J 
famic  oil  that  diftills  from  incifions  made  in  a  tree  called  capatba  ;  ipecacuanha, 
well  known  as  a  mild  emetic  -,  cacao,  which  grew  wild  in  lbme  places,  and  was 
cultivated  in  others ;  cotton,  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Levant  or  the  Caribbee 
iflands,  and  almofl  equal  to  the  fined  that  comes  from  the  Eaft-  Indies  •,  indigo, 
which  the  Portuguefe  have  never  fufficiently  attended  to;  hides,  the  produce 
of  cattle  that  run  wild  as  in  other  parts  of  South  America ;  and,  laftly,  Brazil 
wood  *. 

The  tree  that  produces  this  wood,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  country,  is  as 
tall  and  bufhy  as  the  oak,  and  proportionally  thick.  But  he  who  judges  of  the 
quantity  of  the  timber  by  the  lize  of  the  tree  will* be  much  deceived,  as  the 
bark  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  plant.  The  trunk  is  commonly  crooked  and 
knotty  like  the  hawthorn.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  roundifh,  and  of  a  bright 
green  colour  ;  the  bloffoms,  which  refemble  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  are  of  a 
lively  red,  and  exhale  a  fragrant  fmell.  The  wood  takes  a  fine  polifh,  and  is 
very  fit  for  turnery-work,  but  its  chief  ufe  is  for  the  red  dye.  The  tree 
generally  grows  in  dry,  barren,  and  rocky  grounds.  It  is  found  in  moft  pro- 
vinces of  Brazil,  but  chiefly  in  Fernambucca ;  and  the  beft  grows  ten  leagues 
from  Olinda,  the  capital  of  that  province  -f\ 

In  exchange  for  thefe  commodities,  Portugal  fupplied  Brazil  with  flour,  wine, 
Brandy,  fair,  woollen-goods,  filks,  linen,  hardware,  and  paper:  in  a  word,  with 
all  the  articles  which  Europe  exports  to  America,  except  gold  and  filver  fluffs, 
which  the  mother-country  has,  whether  properly  or  otherwife,  prohibited  in  her 
colonies.  The  whole  trade  was  carried  on  by  a  fleet,  which  failed  every  year  from 
Lifbon  and  Oporto  in  the  month  of  March,  and  confifted  of  twenty,  or  twenty- 
two  fhips  for  Rio  Janeiro,  thirty  for  Bahia,  as  many  for  Fernambucca,  and 
feven  or  eight  for  Para.  The  fhips  parted  when  they  came  to  a  certain  lati- 
tude, and  proceeded  to  their  refpe&ive  deftinations.  They  afterwards  met  at 
Bahia  to  fail  for  Portugal,  which  they  reached  in  September  or  October,  the  year 
following,  under  convoy  of  five  or  fix  men  of  war,  that  had  efcorted  them 
m  their   paflage  out. 

This  arrangement,  refembling  that  of  Spain,  has  been  blamed  by  many  able 
politicians,  who  maintained  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  permit  the  mer- 
chants to  fend  out  their  fhips,  and  order  them  home  when  it  fuited  them  beft. 
Such  a  fyftem  would  infallibly  have  reduced  the  expence  of  freight,  which  muft 
affect  the  price  of  commodities.  A  free  trade  would  have  employed  more  fhips, 
and  voyages  would  have  been  more  frequent.  It  would  have  ftrengthencd  the 
navy,  and  encouraged  agriculture/  The  intercourfe  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother-country  being  more  frequent,  would  have  given  fuch  information  as 
would  have  enabled  government  to  extend  its  protection  more  eafily,  as  well  as 
to  fecure  its  authority  :  and  the  court  of  Lifbon  feemed  frequently  inclined  to 

*  Hill.  Gen   du  Commer.  par.  M.  Savary,  ait.  Brazil.  i  Hill.  Gen.  d« 

Voyages,  torn.  XIV. 
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BOOK  II.  yield  to  thefe  confiderations  ;  but  it  was  at  firft  deterred  by  the  fear  of  feeing 
*— -~"\r"—- '  the  fhips  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  if  they  failed  feparately,  and  after- 
wards by  the  obftacles  which  the  viceroys  of  Brazil  oppofed  to  this  alteration. 
The  increafe  of  their  wealth  and  of  their  power  equally  required  that  the  bufinefs 
of  the  colony  lhould  be  tranfafted  in  the  capital ;  fo  that  after  having  contrived 
to  attract  it  to  that  fpot,  they  fucceeded  in  retaining  it  there. 

In  conlequence  of  this  regulation,  San  Salvador,  or  Bahia,  as  it  is  alfo  called, 
became  a  very  flourifhing  city.  It  is  built  on  an  high  and  fteep  rock  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  and  commands  a  fpacious  and  commodious  har- 
bour. As  it  has  the  fea  in  front,  a  lake  forming  a  crefcent,  almoft  wholly  in- 
verts it  on  the  land  fide.  This  fituation  renders  it  in  a  great  meafure  impreg- 
nable by  nature,  and  the  harbour  is  defended  by  two  ftrong  forts.  It  is  divided 
into  an  upper  and  lower  town.  The  lower  town  is  the  port,  and  is  connected 
with  what  is  properly  termed  the  city  by  three  ftreets,  which  run  flantwife  up 
the  eminence,  as  it  would  be  next  to  impofiible  to  go  right  up.  The  goods  are 
drawn  up  by  the  help  of  pulleys.  In  the  lower  town,  which  is  pretty  extenfive,  is 
a  fpacious  market-place,  where  is  kept  a  continual  fair  for  commodities  of  all 
kinds,  brought  in  from  the  neighbouring  country  *.  The  upper  town  is  as  re- 
gular and  well  laid  out  as  the  unevennefs  of  the  ground  on  which  it  ftands  will 
permit.  It  contains  upwards  of  two  thoufand  houfes,  and  a  proportional  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  Many  of  the  houfes  are  built  with  great  magnificence  •,  and 
the  furniture  is  the  more  rich  and  elegant,  as  extravagance  in  drefs,  fo  far  as  it 
regards  the  wearing  of  gold  and  filver  fluffs,  is  ftrictly  prohibited,  as  already  no- 
ticed. But  their  palfion  forfhew,  which  no  law  can  eradicate,  has  induced  the 
inhabitants  to  be  very  expenfive  in  decorations ;  fuch  as  croffes,  medals,  and  dia- 
mond chaplets. 

As  the  fituation  of  Bahia  does  not  admit  of  coaches,  the  people  of  rank,  who 
in  every  country  are  defirous  of  being  diftinguifhed  from  the  vulgar,  have  con- 
trived to  be  carried  in  cotton  hammocks.  Supinely  ftretched  upon  velvet  cufhions, 
and  furrounded  with  filk  curtains,  which  they  open  and  fhut  at  pleafure,  thofe 
proud  and  lazy  mortals  move  about  more  voluptuoufly,  though  lefsexpeditioufly, 
than  in  the  mofteafy  and  elegant  wheel-machines.  But  the  women  feldom  en- 
joy this  luxury  ;  for  the  Portuguefe  of  Brazil,  though  fuperftitious  to  a  degree 
of  fanaticifm,  will  hardly  allow  their  wives,  covered  with  a  veil,  to  go  to  church- 
on  their  high  feftivals.  This  reftraint,  which  is  the  effect  of  ungovernable  jea- 
loufy,  does  not  however  prevent  the  ladies  from  carrying  on  intrigues,  though 
fure  of  being  ftabbed  to  the  heart  upon  the  flighteft  lufpicion.  Yet  by  a  lenity, 
more  judicious  than  that  of  many  European  nations,  a  girl  who  yields  to  the  im- 
portunities of  a  lover,  is  ufed  with  lefs  feverity.  But  if  the  father  cannot  con- 
ceal her  infamy,  by  dilpofingof  her  in  marriage,  he  abandons  her  to  the  fcanda- 

*  Traft  accompanying  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  Ulloa's  Voyager,  by  Mr.  Adams  of  Waltham- 
Abbey,  who  refided  many  years  in  South  America. 
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lous  trade  of  a  courtezan*.     Thus  riches,  efpecially  when  acquired  by  rapine     CHAP.  IV. 
and  bloodlhed,  and  not  preferved  by  labour,  bring  along  with  them  a  train  of    *       v      "J 
vices,   and  every  fpecies  of  corruption. 

That  want  of  fociety,  which  necefiarily  flows  from  the  feparation  of  the 
fexes,  is  not  the  only  impediment  to  the  pleafures  and  enjoyments  of  life  at 
Bahia.  The  hypocrify  of  fome,  the  fuperftition  of  others  ;  parfimony  at  home, 
and  pompous  parade  abroad;  extreme  indulgence,  bordering  upon  extreme 
cruelty,  in  a  climate  where  all  the  fenfations  are  quick  and  impetuous  •,  the  dif- 
truft  that  naturally  accompanies  weaknefs,  the  indolence  that  trufts  every  thing 
to  flaves,  whether  it  relates  to  pleafure  or  bufineis — all  the  vices  that  are  to  be 
found,  either  feparately  or  collectively,  in  the  moft  corrupt  fouthern  countries, 
conftitute  the  character  of  the  Portuguese  in  this  capital.  The  depravity  of 
their  manners,  however,  kerns  to  decreafe,  in  proportion  as  the  mother-country 
becomes  more  enlightened. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  vices,  which  have  generally  prevailed,  though  not  in 
the  fame  degree  in  all  parts  of  Brazil,  it  had  long  been  in  a  profperous  way,  when 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  difcovery  of  the  gold  mines 
gave  it  an  additional  luftre,  which  occafioned  univerfal  aftonifhment.  The  cir- 
cumftances  that  produce  this  difcovery  are  varioufly  related  ;  but  the  moft  com- 
mon opinion  is,  That  a  caravan  of  Portuguefe,  who  went  from  Rio  Janeiro 
in  1695,  penetrated  into  the  continent,  and  meeting  with  the  Paulifts,  received 
from  them  gold  duft,  which  they  understood  was  procured  from  the  mines  of 
Parana- Panama,  in  exchange  for  European  commodities.  A  few  years  after,  a 
company  of  foldiers  from  Rio  Janeiro,  who  were  lent  to  quell  fome  Indians  in 
the  inland  parts,  found  on  their  march  fome  gold  fifh-hooks,  and  were  in- 
formed, that  many  torrents,  rulhing  from  the  mountains,  brought  gold  into  the 
vallies. 

On  this  information,  a  ftrict  fearch  was  made  •,  and  though  few  veins  of  gold 
have  been  found  fo  rich  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  working  for  any  time,  the 
gold  picked  up  in  fuch  vallies  as  have  been  overflowed,  and  in  the  lands  of 
rivers,  after  the  waters  have  fubfided,  has  exceeded  belief.  This  labour  is 
chiefly  performed  by  negroes.  If  a  flave  brings  in  the  quantity  of  gold  required 
of  him,  his  mafter  can  claim  nothing  more.  The  overplus  is  his  own  property. 
It  is  fome  confolation  to  him  to  be  able  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  flavery,  and 
have  a  profpect  of  purchafing  his  freedom,  by  the  very  toils  that  are  attached  to 
that  ftate.  If  we  were  to  eftimate  the  quantity  of  gold  that  Brazil  annually  fur- 
niflies,  by  the  fifth  which  the  king  of  Portugal  receives,  it  might  be  computed  at 
two  millions  of  pounds  fterling  •,  but  we  may  venture  to  aflert,  without  being 
fuppofed  to  exaggerate,  that  the  defire  of  eluding  the  duty,  deprives  the  govern- 
ment of  one  third  of  the  produce.  To  this  prodigious  fum  muft  be  added,  the 
gold  drawn  from  the  Portuguefe  fettlement  of  Mozambique  on  the  eaftem 
coalt  of  Africa,  and  the  filver  acquired  by  the  illicit  trade  with  Buenos  Ayres  f. 

*  Rdynal,  liv.  ix.  t  Europ.  Set.  in  Amer. 
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The  firfb  political  writers,  who  turned  their  thoughts  towards  the  probable 
confequences  of  the  difcovery  made  in  Brazil,  did  not  hefitate  to  pronounce, 
that  the  difference  of  value  between  gold  and  filver  would  be  diminifhed.  The 
experience  of  all  countries,  and  all  ages  had  taught  them,  that,  though  many 
ounces  of  filver  had  always  been  given  for  an  ounce  of  gold,  becaufe  mines  of 
the  former  had  always  been  more  common  than  thole  of  the  latter,  yet  the  value 
of  both  metals  had  varied  in  every  country  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of 
either.  In  Japan  the  proportion  of  gold  to  filver  is  as  one  to  eight;  in  China, 
as  one  to  ten  •,  in  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  as  one  to  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  and 
fourteen,  as  we  advance  further  weft.  The  like  variations  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Europe.  In  ancient  Greece,  gold  was  to  filver  as  one  to  thirteen.  When  the 
produce  of  all  the  mines  in  the  old  world  was  brought  to  Rome,  the  moft  fet- 
tled proportion  was  one  to  ten.  It  rofe  as  far  as  one  to  thirteen  under  Tiberius. 
Numberlefs  variations  are  to  be  met  with  during  the  barbarous  ages.  When 
Columbus  difcovered  the  New  World,  the  proportion  was  lefs  than  one  to 
twelve. 

The  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  which  was  afterwards  brought  into  Europe 
from  Mexico  and  Peru,  not  only  rendered  thefe  metals  more  common,  but  in- 
creafed  ftill  farther  the  value  of  gold  above  filver,  as  there  was  greater  plenty  of 
the  latter  than  of  the  former  in  thofe  countries.  Spain,  which  was  in  pofieffion 
of  both,  and  of  courfe  the  beft  judge  of  the  proportion,  fettled  it  at  one  to  fix- 
teen  in  the  coin  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  this  proportion,  with  fome  flight  varia- 
tions, was  adopted  throughout  all  Europe.  The  fame  proportion  ftill  exifts  ; 
but  we  have  no  reafon  to  contemn  the  fpeculations  of  thofe,  who  conjectured  that 
it  would  alter.  If  gold  has  fallen  but  little  in  the  markets,  and  not  at  all  in  the 
coin  of  Europe,  fince  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  Brazil,  this  fingularity  is 
owin»  to  particular  circumftances,  which  do  not  affect  the  principle  on  which 
the  contrary  fuppofition  was  found.  A  great  deal  of  gold  is  now  ufed  in  guild- 
ing,  and  in  letting  jewels,  which  has  prevented  the  value  of  filver  from  falling 
fo  much  as  it  would,  if  our  fafhions  had  not  altered.  This  fpirit  of  luxury  has 
alfo  kept  up  the  price  of  diamonds,  though  now  become  more  common. 

Men  have  at  all  times  been  fond  of  making  a  parade  of  their  riches,  either 
becaufe  they  were  originally  the  reward  of  ftrength,  and  the  mark  of  power,  or 
becaufe  they  have  every  where  obtained  that  refpect  which  is  due  only  to  virtue 
and  talents.  A  defire  of  attracting  the  attention  of  others,  prompts  men  to  or. 
nament  themfelves  with  the  choiceftand  moft  brilliant  fubftances  that  nature  can 
fupply.  This  vanity  equally  prevails  among  lavage  and  civilized  nations.  Of 
all  the  fubftances  that  reprefent  the  fplendour  of  opulence,  none  is  fo  precious  as 
the  diamond  :  none  has  been  of  fuch  value  in  trade,  or  fo  ornamental  in  fociety 
as  this  bright  gem.  There  are  diamonds  of  all  colours,  and  of  every  fhade  of 
the  feveral  colours.  The  diamond  has  the  red  of  the  ruby,  the  orange  of  the 
hyacinth,  the  blue  of  the  faphire,  and  the  green  of  the  emerald.  This  laft  is  the 
deareft,  when  of  a  beautiful  tint.  The  rofe  diamonds,  blue  and  yellow,  are  the 
next  in  value.      The  vellowifh  and  the  blackifh  are  leuft  efteemed.     Tianfpa- 

rency 
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rency  and  clearnefs  are  the  natural  and  eflential  properties  of  the  diamond,  to 
which  art  has  added  the  brilliant  and  fparkling  luftre  of  the  feveral  faces. 

There  are  very  few  diamond  mines.  Till  of  late  years  we  knew  of  none 
except  in  the  Eaft  Indies  :  and  fome  apprehenfions  were  raifed,  that  the  con- 
tinual wars  in  that  country  would  put  a  ftop  to  this  fource  of  riches  •,  but  thefe 
were  removed  by  a  difcovery  that  was  made  at  Serrade  Ferio,  in  Brazil.  Some 
flaves  who  were  condemned  to  look  for  gold,  ufed  to  find  fome  little  bright  ftones* 
which  they  threw  away  among  the  fand  and  gravel.  Some  curious  miners  pre- 
ferred feveral  of  thefe  fingular  pebbles,  which  were  fhewn  to  Pedro  de  Al- 
mayda,  governor  general  of  the  mines.  As  he  had  been  at  the  Eaft  Indies,  he 
fufpefted  that  they  might  be  diamonds.  In  order  to  afcertain  this  point,  the 
court  of  Lifbon,  in  1730,  commiMioned  de  Acugna,  her  minifter  in  Holland, 
to  make  the  necefiary  inquiries.  He  put  fome  or  them  into  the  hands  of  able 
artificers,  who  having  cut  them,  declared  that  they  were  very  fine  diamonds. 
The  Portuguefe  immediately  fearched  for  them  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  Rio 
Janeiro  fleet,  in  1  7  32,  brought  home  eleven  hundred  and  forty-fix  ounces.  This 
produced  fuch  plenty  that  their  price  fell  confiderably  •,  but  the  miniftry  took  fuch 
m^afures  as  made  them  foon  rife  to  their  original  value,  which  they  have  main- 
tained ever  unc'e.  They  conferred  on  a  company  the  exclufive  right  of  fearching  • 
for  and  felling  diamonds  ;  and  even  to  reftrain  the  avidity  of  the  company  itfelf,  it 
was  required  to  employ  no  more  than  fix  hundred  flaves  in  that  bufinefs.  It  has 
fince,  however,  been  permitted  to  employ  as  many  as  it  pleafes,  on  condition 
that  a  certain  fum,  amounting  to  about  fixty-five  pounds  fterling,  is  paid  for 
every  flave.  But  in  both  contracts  the  court  has  referved  to  itfelf  all  diamonds 
that  fhall  exceed  a  certain  number  of  carrats  *. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  diamonds  of  Brazil  grow  in  the  valleys  where  they 
are  found,  or  whether  they  are  brought  down  by  an  infinite  number  of  torrents 
that  rufh  into  them,  and  by  five  fmall  rivers  that  flow  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  diamonds  do  not  come  from  a 
quarry  ;  that  they  are  fcattered  about,  and  picked  up  in  greater  quantities  in 
the  rainy  feafons,  and  after  violent  ftorms.  They  are  neither  fo  hard  nor  fo 
clear  as  thofe  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  nor  do  they  fparkle  fo  much,  but  they  are 
whiter.  They  are  bought  up  in  their  rough  ftate  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch, 
who  cut  them,  and  then  difpofe  of  them  all  over  Europe  f. 

*  Raynal,  Hv.  ix. 

f  The  fineft  diamonds  in  the  world  are  that  of  the  great  mogul,  which  weighs  two  hundred  and 
fiventy-nine  carrats  and  one-fixteenth  ;  that  of  the  grand  duke,  which  weighs  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  carrats  ;  the  great  Sancy,  of  one  hundred  and  fix  carrats ;  and  the  Pitt  (now  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  king  of  France)  which  weighs  one  hundred  and  thirty-fix  carrats  three  grains.  But 
all  thefe  are  trifling  in  regard  to  fize,  compared  with  the  diamond  fent  fome  years  ago  from  Brazil 
to  the  king  of  Portugal,  which  weighs  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty  carrats,  or  twelve 
Dunces  and  an  half.  We  know  of  no  proportion  by  which  to  afcertain  the  value  of  fuch  a  gem, 
but  it  has  been  eflimated  at  fifty-fix  millions  fevon  hundred  and  eighiy-feyen  thoufand  five  hundred 
pounds  fterling.     Raynal,  liv.  ix, 

The 
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The  gold  and  diamond  mines,  added  to  a  rich  culture,  fhould  have  made 
Brazil  the  molt  flourifhing  colony  in  the  New  World.  In  order  to  effect  this, 
however,  it  was  necefiary  that  the  country  fhould  be  preferved  from  inteftine 
commotions  and  foreign  invafions.  Both  thefe  objects  were  therefore  taken  into 
confideration.  All  the  mines  are  fituated  in  the  captainfhips  of  St.  Vincent  and 
Rio  Janeiro,  or  in  the  adjacent  lands.  Some  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Paulifts, 
and  the  reft  lay  expofed  to  their  inroads.  As  thofe  banditti  were  too  numerous 
and  too  brave  to  be  brought  under  fubjection  by  force,  it  was  thought  advifable 
•to  treat  with  them.  As  they  could  make  no  ufe  of  their  new  acquired  wealth, 
without  a  free  communication  with  thofe  parts  where  the  luxuries  and  the  con- 
veniences of  life  were  to  be  purchafed,  they  were  more  tradable  than  was  ex- 
pected. They  confented  to  pay,  like  the  reft  of  the  Portuguefe,  a  fifth  of  their 
gold  to  the  crown  •,  but  they  determined  the  amount  of  this  tribute  themfelves, 
and  never  made  it  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  The  government  prudently 
winked  at  the  fraud.  It  was  forefeen  that  the  connexions,  and  new  way  of  life 
of  the  Paulifts,  would  gradually  foften  their  manners,  and  that  fooner  or  later 
they  would  be  brought  to  fubmit.  This  revolution  accordingly  happened  in 
1730,  when  the  whole  republic  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  court  of 
Lifbon,  and  were  placed  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  other  Portuguefe  in 
Brazil. 

The  town  of  Rio  Janeiro,  which  is  the  mart  for  the  produce  of  moft  of  the 
mines,  as  well  as  for  the  productions  that  are  brought  from  the  neighbouring 
captainfhips  for  the  confumption  of  Europe,  had  been  fortified  before  this  im- 
portant event.  New  fortifications  have  fince  been  added  ;  but  if  gold  can  make 
its  way  into  brazen  towers,  through  iron  gates,  much  more  readily  will  iron 
break  down  the  gates  that  defend  gold  and  diamonds  :  and  the  court  of  Lifbon, 
as  if  fenfible  of  this  truth,  have  not  thought  it  fufikient  to  fortify,  even  in  the 
ftrongeft  manner,  Rio  Janeiro  itfelf.  Between  the  captainfhip  of  St.  Vincent 
and  the  mouth  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  lies  a  barren  coaft,  about  an  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  in  length.  As  nothing  invited  the  Portuguefe  to  fettle  there,  it  was 
always  totally  neglected-,  but  the  gold  lately  found  in  the  mines  which  water 
thefe  defarts,  has  attracted  fome  colonifts  thither,  and  the  government  has  be- 
llowed its  attention  in  endeavouring  to  render  perpetual  this  new  channel  of 
wealth.  It  has  eftablifhed  fome  pofts  along  the  coaft,  and  fortified  St.  Cathe- 
rine. 

This  ifland,  which  is  only  parted  from  the  continent  by  a  very  narrow  canal, 
is  about  nine  leagues  long  and  two  broad.  Though  the  land  is  by  no  means 
low,  it  is  not  feen  at  a  diftance,  becaufe  it  is  fhaded  by  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains on  the  continent.  Navigators  find  there  a  perpetual  fpring,  excellent 
water,  great  plenty  of  wood,  a  variety  of  delicious  fruits,  vegetables,  which  are 
fo  welcome  to  tailors,  and  a  pure  air,  except  in  the  harbour,  where  the  hills  in- 
terrupt the  circulation  of  that  fluid,  and  make  it  conftantly  damp  and  unwhole- 
fome.  One  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  banditti,  who  had  taken  refuge 
here  towards  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  acknowledged  the  authority 
5  of 
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■of  Portugal,  but  did  not  adopt  the  interefted  and  exclufive  fyftem  of  that  ftate.  CHAP.  Vl. 
They  admitted  indifcriminately  the  fliips  of  all  nations  that  were  failing  to  the  v—""v  r* 
South  Sea,  and  gave  them  the  produce  of  their  own  ifland  in  exchange  for  arms, 
linen,  wearing  apparel,  and  brandy.  Befides  a  contempt  for  gold,  they  fhewed. 
an  indifference  for  all  the  conveniencies  with  which  nature  did  not  fupply  them, 
that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  moft  virtuous  men.  The  fcum  and  refufe 
of  civilized  bodies  may  fometimes  produce  a  well  regulated  fociety.  Such  a  re- 
generation at  laft  happened  among  the  people  who  had  fled  to  the  ifland  of 
Sr.  Catherine.  Banifhed  from  their  native  country  by  the  dread  of  thole  atro- 
cious punifhments,  too  often  inflicted  on  flight  offences,  they  formed  a  com- 
mercial fettlement,  which  was  beneficial  even  to  the  community  that  had  ejected 
them  :  and  about  the  year  1738,  the  crown  lent  them  a  governor,  and  fortified 
their  harbour.  As  it  is  far  fuperior  to  any  on  that  coalf,  it  is  eafy  to  forefee, 
that  if  the  riches  of  thole  parts  correfpond  with  the  expectations  which  have  been 
raifed  of  them,  that  afylum  of  vagabonds  will  in  time  become  the  chief  fettlement 
in  Brazil,  and  the  moft  confiderable  fea-port  in  South  America. 

From  this  account  it  appears,  that  the  court  of  Lifbon  has  taken  the  moft 
prudent  meafures  for  fecuring  to  itfelf  the  pruduce  of  the  mines  of  Brazil.  The 
fame  attention  has  not  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  earth,  though  that 
more  valuable  fource  of  riches  was  in  a  critical  fituation,  at  the  period  ot  which 
we  are  fpeaking,  and  required  the  moft  mature  confideration.  All  the  European  A.  D.  1738. 
nations  that  had  fettlements  in  America,  then  began  to  cultivate  the  fame  pro- 
ductions which  had  long  enriched  Brazil.  This  competition  reduced  the  price 
of  thoie  commodities  ;  and  the  Portuguefe,  though  they  laboured  as  induitrioufly 
as  ever,  found  that  their  profits  grew  daily  lefs  confiderable.  Thcfe  labours  be- 
came irkfome  to  them,  and  many  abandoned  them  entirely,  tempted  by  the  hopes 
of  enriching  themfelves  by  picking  up  gold. 

Had  the  mother- country  underftood  her  true  intereft,  and  been  lefs  elated  with 
this  new  fource  of  riches,  the  misfortunes  it  gave  rile  to  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  taking  off  the  enormous  duty  which  the  colony  paid  for  all  the  goods 
they  exported  or  imported  ;  or,  if  it  had  been  found  neceflary,  by  givino-  en- 
couragements, which  her  new  treafures  enabled  her  to  do  with  a  liberal  hand.  • 
Thefe  would  have  induced  the  planter,  who  knew  his  foil  to  be  far  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  Antilles,  and  was  not  ignorant  of  the  other  advantages  he  had  over 
the  perfons  engaged  in  clearing  thole  iflands,  to  perfevere  in  a  labour  which  mufl 
procure  him  a  comfortable  fubfiftence,  if  not  an  ample  fortune,  without  anv 
anxiety  or  uncertainty. 

This  matter  requires  fome  explanation.  All  perfons  who  have  attentively  ob- 
ferved  America,  know  that  the  coafts  of  Brazil  are  very  fertile.  The  fugar-canes 
are  ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  other  productions  have  the  fame 
fuperiority.  The  inhabitants  are  not  reduced  to  the  necefllty  of  manuring  a  poor 
or  an  exhaufted  foil.  There  is  fuch  plenty  of  land,  that,  when  one  piece  of 
ground  is  fpent,  a  frefh  one  may  be  broke  up,  which  will  yield  plentiful  crops 
without  much  trouble.  The  inland  parts  only  want  hands  to  cultivate  them, 
25.  6  K  and 
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BOOK  H.    and  many  navigable  rivers  are  ready  to  convey  the  produce  to  the  fea.      The 

* — "V '     plantationsare  never  defiroyed  by  hurricanes,  or  parched  with  drought.    There 

are  few  places  in  Erazil  where  the  internperature  of  the  air  fhortens  the  lives  of 
thofe  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  none  where  the  inhabitants  are 
fwept  away  by  that  dreadful  mortality  fo  frequent  in  many  parts  of  the  New 
World.  Every  undertaking  is  carried  on  with  eafe  by  the  affiftance  of  the  num- 
berlefs  flocks  with  which  the  plains  are  covered.  The  fiave  does  not  impatient- 
ly expect  his  fubfiflence  to  be  conveyed  to  him  over  flormy  feas  ;  which,  when 
it  arrives,  is  often  atfuch  an  immoderate  price,  that  he  is  not  always  allowed  a 
fufficiency :  he  finds,  without  much  trouble,  an  wholefome  and  plentiful  pro- 
virion  on  the  very  land  that  he  cultivates  ;  and  the  matter,  on  his  part,  can  be 
under  no  apprehenfion  of  feeing  an  end  to  his  good  fortune,  as  he  well  knows, 
that  the  colony  has  not  yet  attained  to  a  tenth  part  of  its  culture. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  negroes  are  already  employed  in  Brazil.  Thefe 
are  annually  recruited  by  eight  or  ten  thoufand,  and  may  be  eafily  multiplied  to 
any  number  that  can  be  required.  As  it  is  cuftomary  for  the  planter  to  import 
them  immediately  from  Africa,  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  negligence,  un- 
fkilfulnefs,  or  difhonefty  of  the  European  merchants.  His  fhips  have  the  accu- 
mulated advantages  of  vending  part  of  his  produce  *,  of  making  a  fmall  flay  at 
the  end  of  their  voyage,  and  of  a  fhort  and  eafy  paffage  both  going  and  coming. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  thefe  favourable  circumftances,  the  annual  produce  of 
Brazil  at  prefent  does  not  exceed  twenty-two  millions  weight  of  raw  fugar,  and 
twelve  thoufand  bales  of  tobacco,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  farfaparilla,  cacao, 
rice,  and  indigo. 

Among  the  various  methods  devifed  for  increafing  the  produce  of  i^o  rich  a 
country,  the  Portuguefe  miniftry  have  preferred  that  of  giving  freedom  to  the 
Brazilians,  as  the  fateft,  cheapeft,  and  moit  humane.  In  i  755  they  declared, 
that  for  the  future  all  the  American  fubjects  of  Portugal,  whether  they  were  fo 
by  their  own  free  will  or  by  compulfion,  fliould  be  deemed  citizens  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes,  and  be  entitled  to  that  appellation  on  the  fame  terms  as  the  Euro- 
peans. They  are  fubject  only  to  the  fame  duties,  the  fame  path  is  open  to  their 
talents,  and  they  may  acquire  the  fame  honours.  No  other  power  has  treated 
its  American  fubjefh  with  fo  much  humanity  ;  and  yet  this  fingular  circumftance 
in  itfclf  fo  ftriking,  and  fo  favourable  to  mankind,  lias  efcaped  the  notice  of  al- 
moft  every  hiftorian,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  this  en- 
lightened and  philofophical  age,  when  the  public  good  is  the  univerfal  topic  of 
convocation. 

Had  the  new  fyflem  produced  the  defired  effect,  Portugal  would  have  re- 
ceived a  fnfiicient  compenfation  fortius  indifference.  We  fhould  then  have  feen 
the  Brazilians  applying  themfclves  to  the  culture  of  their  lands,  and  multiplying 

*  The  Portuguefe  tra^e  very  largely  in  tobacco  to  the  coaft  of  Africa,  where  they  not  only  fell 
it  direflly  to  the  natives,  but  fupply  the  (hips  of  other  nations,  who  find  it  a  neceflary  article  to  en- 
able ih;m  to  carry  on  the  (lave  and  goid  dull  trade  to  advantage. 

5  their 
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their  produce.  Their  labour  would  enable  them  to  procure  numberlefs  com- 
forts which  they  have  not  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  view  of  their  happinefs  would 
tempt  the  lavages  to  quit  their  foreits,  and  embrace  a  more  tranquil  mode  of 
life.  By  degrees,  the  influence  of  their  example  would  fpread,  and  all  Brazil 
would  in  time  become  civilized.  A  mutual  confidence  would  be  eltablilhed  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  the  Europeans,  and  they  would  become  but  one  people. 
All  would  concur  in  producing  the  ftock  of  an  immenfe  trade  to  the  mother- 
country,  which  on  her  part  would  not  neglect  to  fend  a  conftant  fupply  for  the 
growing  wants  of  the  colony.  An  exact  balance  would  be  kept  up  between 
their  reciprocal  interefts,  and  great  care  would  be  taken  that  nothing  fhould 
interrupt  lb  valuable  an  harmony:-  in  a  word  the  Portuguefe,  by  one  aft  of 
humanity,  would  have  made  amends  for  all  the  injuries  they  have  done  the  in- 
habitants of  America. 

Unfortunately,  however,  thefe  flattering  profpefts  have  all  proved  chimerical. 
Some  hopes  might  have  been  entertained  of  fuccefs,  if  this  great  change  had 
been  attempted  by  flow  degrees.  The  Brazilians  might  infenfibly  have  been  at- 
tached to  the  comforts  of  fociety  :  they  might  have  been  trained  up  to  ufeful  la- 
bours ;  by  which  means  they  would  gradually  have  got  the  better  of  their  na- 
tural indolence,  and  been  infpired  with  the  defire  of  poflefnng  property.  But 
though  an  happy  revolution  might  have  been  prepared  by  thtfe  mild  meafur.es, 
much  would  full  have  remained  to  be  done,  which  kerns  to  have  efcaped  the 
penetration  of  the  miniftry  :  they  have  neglected  granting  lands  to  the  new  fub- 
jects  in  convenient  fituations  ;  they  have  not  made  them  fufficient  advances ;  they 
have  not  fupplied  them  with  able  guides  to  direct  them,  nor  have  their  chiefs  been 
men  of  integrity  and  humanity.  Nothing  therefore  has  been  done  for  the  pub- 
lic good  by  granting  liberty  to  the  Brazilians,  and  much  has  been  done  againfr.  it 
by  abridging  the  Europeans  of  their  freedom,  in  fubjefting  them  to  the  tyranny 
of  a  monopoly.  A  regulation  fo  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  nation  was  neither 
forefeen  nor  expected. 

Portugal  had  made  the  mod  valuable  difcoveries  in  Africa,  in  Afia,  and  Ame- 
rica, without  the  affiftance  of  any  exclufive  company.     Mere  focieties  of  mer- 
chants, in  which  kings,  princes,  and  noblemen  were  concerned,  fitted  out  large 
fleets  for  thole  three  parts  of  the  world  ;  raifed  the  Portuguefe  name  above  that 
of  every  other  European  nation,  and  brought  about  the  moft  important  and  in- 
terefting  revolution  in  commerce  that  the  univerfe  had  ever  beheld.     Little  there- 
fore was  it  to  be  expected  that  a  people,  who  in  the  barbarous  ages  had  purfued 
the  ineftimable  advantages   or    competition,  would  in  an  enlightened   period 
adopt  a  pernicious  fyftem.  which  by  collecting  the  principles  ot  lite  and  motion 
into  a  imall  part  of  the  body  politic,  leaves  all  the  reft  in  aftateor  inactivity  and 
languor  ;  yet  at  the  fame  time  that  liberty  was  granted  to  the  Brazilians,  the     a.  D.  f7rr 
Maragnon  company  was  created,   and   four  years  afterwards  the  company  of 
Fernambucca,   in  conlequence  of  which  all  the  northern   part  of  Brazil  was  en- 
flaved.      Their  charter  is  for  twenty  \ears,  and  foreigners  lettlcd  in  Portugal  may, 
become  proprietors.     They  exercile  the  molt  horrid  tyranny  over  the  immenfe 

coaft 
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jOK  II.    coaft  that  has  been  granted  to  them,  the  effect  of  which  is  fufficiently  evident  in 

-~""V~— -J     the  diminution  of  the  productions. 

After  this  hiftorical  narration,  in  which  we  have  had  occafion  to  mention 
every  thing  of  .importance  relative  to  the  principal  towns  and  diftricts  in  Brazil, 
a  geographical  deicription  of  the  country  would  be  altogether  impertinent.  It 
will  therefore  be  fufficient  to  oblerve,  that  Brazil  is  divided  into  fifteen  captain- 
Ihips  or  provinces,  all  under  the  government  of  one  viceroy,  who  refides,  as  al- 
ready obferved,  at  Bahia.  He  has  two  councils,  one  for  criminal,  the  other  for 
civil  affairs,  in  both  of  which  he  prefides':  but  to  the  infinite  prejudice  of  the 
colony,  all  the  delay,  chicanery,  and  multiplied  expences  incident  to  the  word 
part  of  the  law,  and  pradifed  by  the  molt  unprincipled  lawyers,  flourifh  there  -, 
•at  the  fame  time  that  juftice  is  fo  lax,  that  the  greateft  crimes  often  pafs  with  im- 
punity. 

Almoft  all  the  trading  powers  of  Europe  are  interefted  in  the  commerce  with 
Brazil,  not  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  exports  thither  being  the  produce  of  the 
mother-country.  The  Portuguefe,  like  the  Spanifh  merchant,  is  only  the  truftee 
and  factor*  •,  for  though  in  Portugal,  as  in  Spain,  all  trade  with  her  colonies  is 
fr.ric~f.ly  prohibited  to  foreigners,  this  regulation  like  all  others  that  contradict  the 
very  nature  of  their  object,  is  little  regarded.  The  Portuguefe  do  not  always  en- 
joy even  the  commiffion  trade :  they  lend  or  fell  their  names  to  the  Englifh,  who 
"formerly  engroffed  almoft  the  whole  of  this  lucrative  commerce,  and  are  ftill 
more  interefted  than  any  other  nation,  both  in  the  trade  of  Portugal  for  home- 
confumption,  and  what  it  wants  for  the  ufe  of  Brazil.  The  Englifh  deferve 
to  be  moft  favoured  ;  as  well  in  reward  of  the  fervices  they  have  at  different 
times  done  that  crown,  which  is  indebted  to  them  for  its  independency,  and  from 
the  ftipulations  of  treaties,  as  from  the  political  confideration  that  no  other  people 
confume  fo  much  of  the  produce  of  Portugal.  Partly  however  from  our  own 
fupinenefs,  partly  from  the  policy  and  activity  of  France,  and  partly  from  the 
fault  of  the  Portuguefe  themfelves,  our  trade  with  that  kingdom  has  much  de- 
clined of  late  years  f. 

*  It  is  demonstrable  from  the  regifters  of  the  fleets,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  fixty  years,  from  the 
difcovery  of  the  mines  to  the  year  1756,  gold  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  five  millions 
fterling  had  been  brought  from  Brazil,  and  yet  in  1754  all  the  fpecie  in  Portugal  did  not  amount 
to  one  million.     From  this  account,  we  may  judge  of  the  date  of  its  trade. 

f  Though  Portugal  receives  annually  foreign  commodiiies  to  the  value  of  more  than  three 
millions  fterling,  it  appears  from  the  Cuftom-houfe  books,  that  in  the  fpace  of  five  years,  from 
1762  to  1766,  inclufively,  England  has  fent  goods  to  Portugal  only  to  the  value  of  4,183,002!. 
14s.  c-Jd,  and  has  received  commodities  to  the  amount  of  1,652,0471.  os.  j±<1.  fo  that  the  ba- 
lance in  money  has  been  but  2,524,0451.  15s.  7|d.  As  there  is  little  reafon  to  believe  that  our 
trade  with  Portugal  has  fince  increafed,  we  may  conclude  that  England,  at  prtfent,  does  not  enjoy 
above  one  third  of  that  rich  commerce  which  fhe  formerly  pofleiTed  almoft  entirely. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      V. 

Tie  Dutch  and  Fiench  Settlements  in  Guiana. 

UIANA  is  bounded  on  die  eaft  by  the  ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  Orinoco,  CHAP.  V. 
on  the  fouth  by  the  river  of  Amazons,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Rio  Negro,  "— - — v-—-J 
which  unites  thofe  two  imnienfe  rivers.  Viewed  in  this  pofkion,  it  may  be. 
confidered  as  an  iQand,  at  Icaft  two  hundred  leagues  in  extent,  along  the 
coaft  from  north  to  fouth,  and  above  three  hundred  from  eaft  to  weft.  The 
climate  is  in  general  extremely  damp  and  unwholeibme,  and  the  foil  by  no 
means  remarkable  fur  fertility,  except  in  fuch  productions  as  are  natural  to  the 
country. 

The  Orinoco,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Guiana,  and  which,  as 
is  commonly  believed,  fprings  from  the  Cordeleras,  after  being  increafed  in  a 
courfe  of  five  hunured  and  feventy-five  leagues,  by  the  influx  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  rivers  of  different  magnitudes,  empties  itfelf  into  the  ocean  by  more  than 
fifty  channels  ;  and  its  impetuofity  is  lb  great,  that  it  items  the  moft  powerful 
tides,  and  preferves  the  frefhnefs  of  its  waters  to  the  diftance  of  twelve  leagues 
from  the  land.  But  this  rapidity  is  not  always  equal,  and  owes  its  variation  to  a 
circumftance  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  Orinoco  •,  which  in  the  month  of  April  be- 
gins to  lwell,  and  continues  to  rile  during  five  months.  In  September  it  attains 
its  greateft  height ;  at  which  it  continues  till  October,  when  it  begins  to 
fubfide,  and  falls  gradually  till  the  month  of  March,  during  which  it  re- 
mains in  a  fixed  ftate  of  its  greateft  diminution.  The  people  bordering 
on  this  river,  but  little  diftant  from  the  burning  line,  know  neither  the 
trouble  of  cloaths,  the  reftraints  of  police,  nor  the  burden  of  government. 
Free  under  the  yoke  of  poverty,  they  live  chiefly  by  hunting,  fifhing,  and  on 
wild  fruits. 

The  ftate  of  fervitude  in  which  the  women  are  kept  in  the  New  World,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  principal  caufe  of  the  want  of  population  in  this  part  of  the  globe. 
In  all  unpolifhed  nations,  it  is  true,  the  functions  in  domeftic  ceconomy,  which 
fall  naturally  to  the  fhare  of  women,  are  fo  many,  that  they  are  fubjected  to  hard 
labour,  and  muft  bear  more  than  their  full  portion  of  the  common  burden ; 
but  in  America  their  condition  is  fo  peculiarly  grievous,  and  their  depreffion  fo 
complete,  that  fervitude  is  a  name  too  mild  for  their  wretched  ftate.  A  wife, 
among  moft  tribes,  is  no  better  than  a  beaft  of  burden,  deftined  to  every  office 
of  labour  and  fatigue.  While  the  men  loiter  out  the  day  in  floth,  or  fpend 
it  in  amufement,  the  women  are  condemned  to  inceffant  toil.  Tafks  are 
impofed  on  them  without  pity,  and  fervices  are  received  without  compla- 
cency or  gratitude.  Every  circumftance  reminds  the  women  of  this  mortify- 
ing inferiority  :    they  muft    approach   their  lords  with   reverence,  and   look 
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up  to  them,    as  more  exalted  beings.     They  are  not  even  permitted  to  eat  in 
their  prelcnce"*. 

This  tyranny,  which  is  univerfal  in  America,  is  more  grievous  on  the  banks  of 
the  Orinoco  than  in  any  other  place.  There  are  therefore  few  inhabitants  in  thofe 
countries,  though  greatly  favoured  by  nature.  Mothers  have  contracted  the 
habit  of  deflroying  their  female  children  in  infancy,  in  order  to  deliver  them  from 
that  intolerable  bondage  to  which  they  know  they  muft  othervvife  be  fubj^fted. 
The  very  emotions  of  maternal  tendernefs  impel  them  to  the  higheft  aft  of  unna- 
tural cruelty.  Father  Gumilla,  who  confirms  this  faft,  alio  informs  us,  that 
Chriftianity  has  not  been  able  to  put  a  flop  to  lb  deteftable  a  practice.  Being 
informed  that  one  of  his  converts  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  a  murder,  he  went  to 
her,  in  order  to  reproach  her  for  her  crime  in  the  moft  fevere  terms,  but  he  was 
ftruck  dumb  by  her  reply.  She  liftened  to  him  without  any  figns  of  concern  ; 
and  when  he  had  finifhed  his  remonftrance,  me  defired  leave  to  fpeak. 

"  Would  to  God,  O  Father !" — cried  fhe,  "  would  to  God,  that  at  the  in- 
ftant  of  my  birth  my  mother  had  fhewn  love  and  compafllon  enough  for  her 
child,  to  fpare  me  all  the  evils  I  have  endured,  and  thofe  which  I  fhall  hereafter 
fuffer,  to  the  end  of  my  life  ! — If  my  mother  haddeftroyed  me  at  my  birth,  I 
fhould  have  been  dead,  it  is  true,  but  I  fhould  not  have  been  fenfible  of  my 
death,  and  I  fhould  have  efcaped  the  mofl  miferable  of  all  conditions.  How 
many  afflictions  have  I  already  experienced  ! — and  who  can  fay  what  I  have 
ftill  to  undergo  ?— Reprefent  to  yourfelf,  O  father  !  the  troubles  that  are 
referved  for  an  Indian  woman  among  thefe  tribes.  The  men  accompany  us 
into  the  fields  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  while  we  go  thither  laden  with  an 
infant,  which  we  carry  in  a  bafket,  and  another  which  hangs  at  our  breail:. 
They  go  to  kill  game  or  catch  fifh,  while  we  are  employed  in  diging  the  ground  ■> 
and  after  having  gone  through  all  the  labours  of  the  culture,  are  fubjefted  alfo  to 
thofe  of  the  harveft.  They  return  in  the  evening  without  any  burden,  and  we 
bring  them  roots  for  their  food,  and  maize  for  their  drink.  As  foon  as  they 
come  home,  they  go  and  amufe  themfelves  with  their  friends,  while  we  are 
fetching  wood  and  water  to  prepare  their  fupper.  When  they  have  eaten,  they 
fall  afleep,  while  we  pafs  almoft  the  whole  night  in  grinding  maize,  and  in  prepar- 
ing the  chica-j-for  them  :  -  and  what  reward  have  we  for  all  thefe  labours  ? — They 
drink  ;  and  when  they  are  intoxicated,  they  drag  us  by  the  hair,  and  trample  us 
under  foot.  O  father,  would  to  God  that  my  mother  had  deftroyed  me  at  the 
inftant  of  my  birth  ! 

"  Thou  thyfelf  knoWeft  that  our  complaints  are  jufc :  thou  haft  daily  in- 
stances before  thine  eyes  or  the  truth  of  what  1  fay  •,  but  the  greateft  misfor- 
tune under  which  we  labour  it  is  impoffible  for  thee  to  feel.  It  is  indeed  a 
melancholy  circumftance  for  a  poor  Indian  woman  to  ferve  her  hufband  as  a  Have 
in  the  fields,  wearied  out  with  fatigue,  and  at  home  deprived  of  tranquillity — 

*  Lafitau,  Moeurs  des  Sauvages.  Borde,  Relat.  des  Mceurs  des  Caraibes.  Voy.  de  Conda- 
mine.  Voy.  tie  P.  Labat.  Dumont,  Mem.  fur  Louifiane.  Barrere,  Relat.  de  la  France 
Equinoxiale,  &c.  Charlevoix,  Hift.  N.  France.  f  A  kind  of  beer  or  ale  made  of 

maize,  and  very  intoxicating. 

yet, 
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yet,  ah  !  how  much  more  dreadful,  when  twenty  years  are  elapfed,  to  fee  him  CHAP,  V. 
take  another  woman,  an  untaught  girl,  to  his  arms  ! — To  her  he  attaches  him-  *""v  "^ 
lelf :  fhe  beats  us  and  our  children  ;  lhe  commands  us,  and  treats  us  as  her  ier- 
vants  ;  and  if  the  lead  murmur  efcape  us,  a  flick  is  raifed  —  Oh  !  father,  how  is  it 
po.Tible  that  we  fhould  bear  this  condition  '.--What  can  an  Indian  woman  do  bet- 
ter than  prevent  her  child  from  living  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude  infinitely  worfe  than 
death  ?— Would  to  God,  O  father  !  I  repeat  it,  that  my  mother  had  conceived 
affection  enough  for  me  to  bury  me  at  the  moment  of  my  birth.  My  heart 
would  not  then  have  been  thus  afflicted,  nor  would  mine  eyes  have  been  accui- 
tomed  to  tears  *." 

Among  the  feveral  nations  that  wander  about  in  thofe  immenfe  regions,  there 
is  one  in  which  the  nature  of  the  foil  has  rendered  the  condition  of  the  women 
lefs  wretched.  The  people  of  this  nation  inhabit  a  clutter  of  iflands  formed  by 
the  different  mouths  of  the  Orinoco.  Their  country,  though  under  water  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  by  the  fwelling  of  the  river,  and  though  overflowed 
at  all  times  twice  a-day  by  the  tide,  is  preferred  by  them  to  any  other.  They 
have  continued  to  live  there  without  rifk,  by  building  their  huts  upon  hio-h, 
flakes,  which  they  fink  into  the  mud.  The  palm-tree,  which  grows  over  this, 
landy  foil,  fupplies  thefe  mild,  chearful,  and  fociable  lavages  with  their  food,, 
drink,  furniture,  and  canoes  -f-. 

The  Orinoco,  as  we  have  had  occafion  to  obferve  J,  was  difcovered  in  149 8,. 
by  Columbus,  who  landed  in  the  ifland  of  Trinidad,  fituated  near  its  mouth  j 
but  other  objects  interfering,  both  that  ifland  and  the  coafts  of  the  neighbour- 
ing continent  were  for  a  time  neglected.  It  was  not  till  1535  that  the  Spaniards 
thought  of  paying  another  vifit  to  the  Orinoco -,  and  being  then  disappointed  in. 
their  fearch  after  mines,  it  was  confidered  as  of  fo  little  confequence,  that  they 
never  formed  above  one  fettlement  upon  it.  This  is  fituated  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  river,  and  is  called  St.  Thomas.  The  firft  colonills  applied  themfelves- 
with  fo  much  ardour  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  that  they  delivered  annually 
ten  cargoes  to  the  Dutch :  but  this  intercourfe  having  been  prohibited  by  the 
mother-country,  the  town,  which,  to  complete  its  misfortunes,  has  been  twice 
facked  by  privateers,  and  infenfibly  fell  to  decay  •,  fo  that  the  whole  employment 
of  the  colony  at  prefent  is  to  breed  a  few  cattle,  which  they  fend  to  Cumana  by 
an  inland  communication. 

The  people  who  roved  over  the  immenfe  country  that  ftretches  from  the 
Orinoco  to  the  river  of  Amazons,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  and  who 
frill  pofTefs  the  greater  part  of  it,  are  divided  into  feveral  nations,  none  of  which 
is  very  numerous.  Their  manners  are  in  general  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the 
other  lavages  of  South  America  ;  theCaribs  excepted,  who  from  their  numbers 
and  courage  are  more  turbulent  than  the  reft,  and  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  a 

*  El  Orinoco  illuflrado  y  defendido  ;  Hirtoria  Natural,  Civil  y  Geographic!,  &c.  por  tl 
Padre  Jofeph  Gumilh,  de  la  Compagnia  de  Jefuf,  &c.   Madrid,   1745,   z  vols,   ^.to. 

f  Id.  ibid.     Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XIV.  p.  344. 
£  J  Book  I.  chap.  ii.  p.  30. 
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remarkable  cu'ftom  in  the  choico  of  their  chiefs.  To  be  qualified  to  lead  fcrcfi  a 
peopleio  battle,  it  is  not  only  r.eceffary  a  man  fhould  have  more  ftrength,  more 
courage,  and  more  knowledge  than  the  reft  of  his  tribe  ;  that  he  Ibould  be  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  places  for  hunting  and  Billing,  and  with  all  the  jtjings 
and  roads,  but  that  he  ihould  give  evident  and  public  proofs  of  his  ability  to 
Rrftaih  hard mips  and  injdrieS. 

AH   the  trials  cuftomary   in  America,    when  a  youth  is  admitted    into  the 
clafs   of  warriors,  or  when   a   warrior   is   promoted  to  the  dignity  of  captain 
cr"  chief,    are   accommodated   to   this  idea  of  fortitude.-  They   are   not  dif- 
plays  of'  valour,    but   of  patience  •,    they    are    not   exhibitions   of    an    ability 
to  offend,  but  of  a  capacity  to  fuffer.     Of  thefe  the  mod  remarkable  is  that 
amona  the  Cartas.     The  warrior  who  afpires  to  the  rank  of  captain,  begins  his 
probation  with   a  long  faft,  mere  rigid  than  any  ever  cblerved  by  the  mod  ab- 
fte'mious  hermit.      AtTthe  dole  of  this  the  chiefs  affemble  :  each  gives  him  three 
falhes  with  a  large  whip,   applied  fo  vigoroufly  that  his  body  is  almoft  flayed  ; 
and  if  he  betrays  the  lead:  fymptoms  of  impatience  or  even  fenfibility,  he  is  dif- 
rrrced  for  ever,  and  rejected  as  unworthy  of  the  honour.     After  fome  interval  the 
cenftancy  of  the  candidate  is  proved  by  a  more  excruciating  trial.    He  is  laid  in 
a  hammoc  with  his  hands  bound  faft  :  an  innumerable  multitude  of  venomous 
ants   whofe  bite  occafions  exquifite  pain,  and  produces  a  violent  inflammation,  are 
thrown  upon  him.     The  judges  of  his  merit  ftand  around  the  hammoc  ;   and 
while  thefe  cruel  infects  faften  upon  the  moft  fenfible  parts  of  his  body,  a  figh, 
a  groan    or  an  involuntary  motion  expreflive  of  what  he  fuffers,  would  exclude 
him  from  the  dignity  which  he  is  ambitious  to  obtain.     Even  after  this  evidence 
of  his  fortitude,  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  completely  afcertained,  but  muft  ftand 
another  teft  more  dreadful  than  any  he  has  hitherto  undergone.     He  is  again 
fufpended  in  his  hammoc,  and  covered  with  leaves  of  the  palmetto.     A  fire  of 
ftinking  herbs  is  kindled  underneath,  fo  as  he  may  feel  its  heat  and  be  involved 
in  its  fmoke.     Though  fcorched,  and   almoft  fuffocated,  he  muft  continue  to 
endure  with  the  fame  patient  infenfibility.     Many  perifli  in  this  rude  effay  of 
their  fiimnefs  and  courage  ;  but  fuch  as  go  through  it  with  applaufe,  receive  the 
enfions  of  their  new  dignity  with  much  folemnity,  and  are  ever  after  regarded 
as  leaders  of  approved  refolution,  whofe  behaviour,  in  the  moft  trying  fixa- 
tions will  do  honour  to  their  country  *. 

Such  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  greater  part  of  Guiana,  which  was 
difcovered  1499,  by  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  and  Americus  Vefpucius.  But  this  ex- 
pedition, which  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  mention  -f-,  afforded  only  a  fu- 
perficial  knowledge  of  fo  vaft  a  country.  Many  others  were  undertaken  at  a 
greater  expence,  but  with  ftill  lefs  fuccefs.  They  were,  however,  continued  from 
a  motive  that  ever  did,  and  ever  will  deceive  mankind.  A  report  prevailed,  which 
is  fcarcely  yetexploded,  that  in  the  interior  parts  of  Guiana  there  was  a  country, 
known  by  the  name  of  El  Dorado,  where  gold  was  found  in  the  greateft  profu- 

*  Gumilla,  ubi  fup.  t  Book  I.  chap.  ii.  p.  33. 

fion, 
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fion,  and  where  a  prince  reigned  who  pofleffed  more  treafures  than  both  Cortez  CHAP.  V. 
and  Pizarro  had  found  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  This  fable  not  only  inflamed  the  ' — "~v~— - ' 
ardent  imagination  of  the  Spaniards,  but  fired  every  nation  in  Europe.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  in  particular,  one  of  the  molt  extraordinary  men  that  England 
ever  produced,  was  feized  with  this  enthufiafm,  which  he  communicated  to  his 
countrymen.  Paffionately  fond  of  every  thing  that  was  magnificent,  he  pofleffed 
a  reputation  that  has  feldom  been  enjoyed  by  the  moft  exalted  merit :  he  had  ac- 
quired more  knowledge  than  moft  of  thole  whole  immediate  purluit  was  learn- 
ing ;  a  freedom  of  thinking,  uncommon  in  that  age;  to  which  was  added,  a 
romantic  and  enterpi  ifing  turn  of  mind.  This  determined  him,  in  1  595,  to  un- 
dertake, at  his  own  expence,  a  voyage  to  Guiana.  He  vifited  feveral  parts  of  the 
country,  but  difcovered  nothing  relative  to  the  object  of  his  voyage.  On  his  re- 
turn, however,  he  publiftied  an  account  of  his  expedition,  full  of  the  moft: 
fplendid  falfities  that  ever  amufed  the  credulity  of  mankind  *. 

The  French  had  not  waited  for  this  deluflve  relation  to  turn  their  views  towards 
fo  celebrated  a  country  :  they  had  long  before  adopted  the  general  prejudice, 
with  a  vivacity  peculiar  to  themfelves ;  and  while  the  hopes  of  their  rivals  were 
engaged  on  the  fide  of  the  Orinoco,  they  fought  to  realize  their  own  expectations 
upon  the  river  of  Amazons.  After  many  fruitlefs  excurfions,  they  at  length 
fettled  on  the  ifland  of  Cayenne,  in  1635.  Some  merchants  of  Rouen,  thinking 
that  fettlement  might  prove  advantageous,  united  their  ftock  in  1643,  and  in- 
trutled  their  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  ferocious  difpofition,  named  Poncet 
de  Bretigny,  who  having  declared  war  both  againft  the  natives  and  colonifls  was 
foon  maffacred.  This  difafter  having  checked  the  ardour  of  the  affociates,  a 
new  company  was  eftablifhed  in  1651,  which  promifed  to  be  more  con- 
fiderable  than  the  former.  They  fet  out  with  fo  large  a  capital,  as  to  enable 
them  to  colle<fl  in  Paris  itfelf,  feven  or  eight  hundred  colonifts.  Thefe  em- 
barked on  the  Seine,  in  order  to  fail  down  to  Havre  de  Grace ;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  virtuous  Abbe  de  Marivault,  who  was  the  principal  promoter  of 
this  undertaking,  and  who  was  to  have  had  the  management  of  it,  as  director- 

*  "  Every  one  knows,"  fays  he,  "  the  vaft  quantity  of  gold  which  the  Spaniards  have  drawn 
from  Peru  :  but  I  am  convinced,  that  the  prince  who  reigns  at  Manoa,"  the  fabulous  capital  of 
El  Dorado,  "  poffeffes  infinitely  more  than  they  found  in  the  whole  New  World."     This  prince 
he  reprefents  as  a  defcendant  of  the  Incas,  as  obferving  the  fame  religion,   and  living  in  a  ftately 
palate,  *ith  l11  she  magnificence  of  his  ancestors.     He  gives  an  account  of  mountains  and  io:ks  of 
the  colour  of  gold,  and  though  he  does  not  direflly  affirm  they  were  entirely  of  that  metal,  he 
give?  flrong  hints,   that  they  may  likely  prove  fuch.     Relat.  in  Hackluyt's  Colleft.     His  moiive 
for  thefe  brilliant  lies  feems  to  have   been  a  defire  of  obtaining  a  commiffion  from  the  crown  to 
make  difcoveries  in  Guiana,  and  to  enrich  and  aggrandife  himfelf  by  committing  depredations 
upon  the  Spanifh  fettlements.     Such  a  commiffion  he  obtained  in  1618,  and  his  conduft  juftifies 
the  foregoing  remark.     Though  England  was  then  at  peace  with  Spain,  he  immediately  pillaged 
the  town  of  St.  Thomas,  infteadof  going  in  quell  of  the  gold  .nine,  which  he  had  propofed  to  the 
avidity  of  his  followers.     The  clamoroufnefs  of  thefe,  difappointed  in  the  booty,  and  otherwise 
deceived,  induced  captain  Keymis,  an  old  companion  of  Raleigh,  who  had  favoured  the  cheat,  to 
put  an  end  to  his  life.       Raleigh  himfelf,  lefs  fenftble  to  reproach,  came  home,  and  died   upon 
a  fcafFold. 

26.  "6  M  genera), 
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o-eneral,  was  drowned  as  he  was  ftepping  into  his  boat.  Roiville,  a  gentleman  of 
Normandy,  who  was  going  over  to  Cayenne  as  general,  was  aflaffinated  in  the 
pafiage  ;  and  twelve  of  the  principal  adventurers,  who  were  the  perpetrators  of 
this  violent  ad,  and  had  undertaken  to  put  the  colony  in  a  flourifhing  condition, 
behaved  there  in  a  manner  worthy  of  fuch  an  atrocious  beginning.  They 
handed  one  of  their  number  •,  two  died  •,  three  were  banifhed  to  a  defert  ifland : 
the  reft  abandoned  themfelves  to  every  kind  of ,excefs.  The  commandant  of  the 
citadel  deferted  to  the  Dutch,  with  part  of  his  garrifon  ;  and  the  remainder, 
fuch  as  had  efcaped  hunger,  poverty,  and  the  fury  of  the  favages,  which  had 
been  routed  by  numberlefs  provocations,  thought  themfelves  happy  in  being  able 
to  get  over  to  the  Leeward  iflands,  in  a  boat  and  two  canoes.  They  abandoned 
the  fort,  ammunition,  arms,  and  merchandife,  leaving  alfo  behind  them  the  dead 
bodies  of  five  or  fix  hundred  of  their  wretched  companions,  fifteen  months  after 
they  had  landed  on  the  ifland. 

In  1663,  a  new  company  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  LaBarre,  matter 
of  requefts.  Their  capital  did  not  exceed  nine  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  The 
affiftance  which  they  obtained  from  the  miniftry,  however,  enabled  them  to  expel 
the  Dutch  •,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Spranger,*  had  taken  pofleffion  of  the 
lands  granted  to  them,  after  they  had  been  evacuated  by  their  countrymen. 
The  year  following,  this  inconfiderable  body  made  part  of  the  great  company, 
which  united  the  poffeffions  and  privileges  of  all  the  reft.  Cayenne  returned" 
into  the  hands  of  government  at  that  defirable  period,  which  reftored  freedom 
to  all  the  French  colonies.  It  was  taken  in  1667  by  the  Englifli,  and  in  1676 
by  the  Dutch,  fince  which  time  it  has  never  been  attacked. 

This  lettlement,  fo  often  ruined  was  fcarce  re-eftablifhed,  when  great  hopes 
were  entertained  of  its  future  profperity.  Some  of  the  famous  buccaniers, 
laden  with  the  fpoils  which  they  had  collected  in  the  South  Sea,  came  and  fixed 
their  refidence  there  ;  and  what  was  of  yet  greater  confequence,  refolved  to  em- 
ploy their  treafures  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands.  It  was  probable  that  their 
plan  would  have  been  profecuted  with  vigour,  becaufe  their  means  were  great, 
and  their  Spirits  ardent.  While  this  matter  was  in  agitation,  Ducafie,  one  of 
their  leader*,-  came  with  fome  fhips,  and  propofed  the  plundering  of  Surinam,. 
Their  natural  avidity  was  excited :  they  again  became  pirates,  and  almoft  all- 
A.  D.  1688.  the  inhabitants  followed  their  example.  The  expedition  proved  unfortunate. 
Some  of  the  befiegers  fell  in  the  attack  ;  and  the  reft  were  taken  prifoners,  and* 
fent  to  the  Caribee  iflands,  where  they  fettled  *.  The  colony  has  never  recovered, 
this  lofs.  Inliead  of  extending  into  Guiana,  it  has  not  been  in  a  profperous  ftate 
even  at  Cayenne. 

This  ifland,  which  may  be  about  fixteen  leagues  in  circumference,  is  only 
parted  from  the  continent  by  two  rivers.  In  confequence  of  a  particular  forma- 
tion, rarely  found  in  ifiands,  the  land  is  high  near  the  w:ater-fide,  and  low  in  the 

*  Nouvelle  Relation  <!e  la  France  Equinoxiate,  &c,  par  P.  Barrere.     Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,. 
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middle.  Hence  it  is  interfered  by  fo  many  moraffes,  that  all  communication  is 
impracticable,  without  taking  a  great  circuit  j  and  until  the  lands  which  are  un- 
der water  can  be  drained,  and  fecurcd  from  future  inundations  by  dykes  properly- 
railed,  there  is  no  place  fit  for  culture  except  the  rifing  grounds.  Anions  theie, 
fome  traces  of  excellent  foil  are  to  be  found,  but  the  greater  part  is  dry,  fandy, 
and  foon  exhaufted.  The  only  town  in  the  colony,  which  contains  between  an 
hundred  and  an  hundred  and  fifty  houfes,  is  defended  by  a  covert  way,  alarcre 
ditch,  a  very  good  mud  rampart,  five  baftions,  and  a  garrilbn  of  two  hundred 
men.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  pretty  confiderable  eminence,  of  which  a 
redoubt  has  been  made,  called  the  Fort,  where  forty  or  fifty  men  might  capitu- 
late, after  the  town  had  been  taken.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  through 
a  narrow  channel,  furrounded  by  rocks  and  reefs,  fo  that  fhips  can  only  get  in, 
at  high  water. 

The  firft  produce  of  Cayenne  was  the  arnotto.  This  is  a  red  dye,  called  by 
the  Spaniards  achiote,  into  which  they  dip  the  white  wool,  whatever  colour  they 
intend  to  give  it.  The  tree  that  yields  this  dye  has  a  reddifli  bark,  and  large, 
ftrong,  and  hard  leaves,  of  a  dark  green  colour.  It  is  as  high  as  a  plum-tree,  and 
more  bufhy.  The  flowers,  which  grow  in  bunches,  not  unlike  rofes,  are  fucceeded 
twice  a  year  by  pods  as  prickly  as  the  fhell  of  a  chefnut,  but  fmaller.  Thefe  pods 
contain  little  feeds  of  a  pale  red,  which  ferve  to  make  the  arnotto.  The  procefs 
is  as  follows. 

As  foon  as  one  of  the  eight  or  ten  pods  that  grow  in  a  bunch  opens  of  itfelf, 
the  reft  may  be  gathered.  All  the  feeds  are  then  taken  out,  and  thrown  directly 
into  large  troughs  full  of  water.  When  the  fermentation  begins,  the  feeds  are 
bruifed  fcvcral  times  with  wooden- peftles,  till  the  fkin  is  entirely  taken  off".  The 
whole  is  tht  n  poured  into  large  fieves,  made  of  rufhes,  which  retain  all  the  folid 
parts,  and  let  out  a  thick  reddifli,  and  fcetid  liquor  into  iron  boilers  prepared 
to  receive  ir.  While  it  bods  the  fcum  is  ikimmed  off*,  and  kept  in  laroe  pans  • 
and  when  the  liquor  yields  no  more  fcum,  it  is  thrown  away  as  ufeleis,  and  the 
fcum  is  poured  back  into  the  boiler.  This  fcum,  which  is  boiled  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  muft  be  cenftantly  ftirred  with  a  wooden  fpatula,  to  prevent  it 
from  flicking  to  the  boiler,  or  turning  black.  When  it  is  boiled  enough,  and 
is  fomewhat  hardened,  it  is  fpread  upon  boards  to  cool.  It  is  afterwards  made- 
up  into  cakes  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight  each,  and  then  the  whole  procefs- 
is  finiflied. 

From  the  culture  of  the  arnotto,  Cayenne  proceeded  to  that  of  cotton,  indigo, 
and  lugar.  It  was  the  firft  of  all  the  French  colonies  that  attempted  to  raiie 
coffee-,  the  plants  of  which  tree  were  brought  thither  from  Surinam  in  1721  . 
by  fome  deferters,  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  and  purchafed  their  pardon  by 
this  means.  Some  years  after,  plantations  of  cacao  were  begun ;  and  in  1 752,  two 
hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  arnotto,  eighty 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  fixty-three  pounds  of  fugar,  feventcen  thoufand 
nine  hundred  and  nineteen  pounds  of  cotton,  twentv-fix  thoufand  elcht  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds  of  coffee,  nineteen  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  fixteen  pounds 
5  of 
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BOOK  II.   of  cacao,  fix  hundred  and  eight  trees  for  timber,  and  one  hundred  and  four 
»—— v — — •     planks,  were  exported  from  the  lettlement.     All  thefe  articles  were  the  refult  of 
the    labour  of    ninety  French  families,   an  hundred  and  twenty-five  Indians, 
and  fifteen  hundred  negroes,  which  made  up  the  whole  colony  *. 

Weaker  ftill  was  the  ftate  of  Cayenne  in  1763,  when  the  court  of  Verfailles, 
by  a  i'yftem  that  occafioned  general  aftonifhment,  endeavoured  to  give  it  a  degree 
of  confequence  to  which  it  had  not  even  aipired.  France  had  then  juft  emerged 
from  the  horrors  of  an  unluccelsrul  war  :  the  diiagreeable  fituation  of  affairs, 
had  determined  the  miniftry  to  purchafe  peace  with  the  ceffion  of  feveral  im- 
portant colonies  :  it  appeared  equally  neceflary  to  make  the  nation  forget  her 
diftrefles,  and  the  errors  that  had  been  the  caufe  of  them.  Tne  profpeft  of 
better  fortune  might  amufe  the  people,  and  filence  their  clamours,  if  their  at- 
tention was  diverted  from  the  pofiellions  the  nation  had  loft,  and  turned  towards 
a  new  object.  Guiana,  it  was  pretended,  would  compenfate  all  her  misfor- 
tunes. 

This  vaft  region,  which  was  long  diftinguifhed  by  the  pompous  name  of  Equi- 
noxial  France,  was  not  the  fole  property  of  that  power  as  fhe  had  formerly  afferted. 
The  Dutch,  by  fettling  to  the  north,  and  the  Portuguefe  to  the  South,  had  con- 
fined the  French  between  the  rivers  of  Maroni  and  Vincent  Pinzon,  limits 
which  were  fixed  by  feveral  treaties.  Thefe  boundaries  are  equally  diftant  from 
Cayenne,  and  the  extent  between  them  comprehends  no  Ids  than  an  hundred 
leagues  of  the  fea-coaft.  The  navigation  along  this  coaft  is  extremely  difficult, 
by  reafon  of  the  rapidity  of  the  currents,  and  is  continually  obftrucled  by  fmall 
iflands,  banks  of  fand  and  hardened  mud,  and  by  ftrong  mangroves,  clofely 
entangled,  that  extend  two  or  three  leagues  into  the  lea.  There  is  no  harbour ; 
few  places  where  fhips  can  land  ;  and  the  lighteft  floops  often  meet  with  in- 
fuperable  obftruclions.  The  large  and  numerous  rivers  that  water  this  conti- 
nent, are  not  more  navigable.  Their  channel  in  many  places  is  barricadoed  by 
vaft  rocks,  which  render  it  impofiible  to  fail  up  the  ftream.  The  fnore,  which 
is  generally  flat,  is  overflowed  in  moft  parts  by  the  fpring  tides,  and  the  lands 
in  the  interior  country,  commonly  become  moralTes  in  the  rainy  feafon.  Then 
there  is  no  fafety  but  upon  the  higher  grounds. 

Thefe  inundations,  however,  that  fufpend  all  the  labours  of  hufbandry,  con- 
tribute to  render  the  heat  more  fupportable,  without  producing  that  malignant 
influence  upon  the  climate  which  might  be  apprehended  from  them.  Uncertain 
conjectures  only  can  be  formed  of  the  population  of  the  infland  parts :  that  of 
the  fea  coaft  may  amount  to  nine  or  ten  thoufand  men,  divided  into  feveral  na- 
tions, the  moft  powerful  of  which  are  the  Galibis.  The  miffionaries,  by  great 
attention  and  perfeverance,  have  found  means  to  fix  fome  of  thofe  roving  na- 
tions, and  even  to  reconcile  them  to  the  French,  againft  whom  they  had,  with 
reafon,  entertained  the  ftrongeft  prejudices.  The  firft  adventurers  who  reforted 
to  this  country,  carried  off  by  violence,  or  bought  men,  whom  they  condemned 

*  Id.  ibid.     Raynal,  liv.  xiii. 
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to  the  hardeft  labours  of  flavery  on  the  very  foil  where  they  were  born  free,  or     CHAP.  V. 
fold  them  to  the  planters  in  the  Caribbee  iflands.     At  firft,  their  common  price     ^—"^     -' 
was  fixteen   pounds  a  head  •,  but  happily  for  the  natives,  thefe  ravagers  role  fo 
much  in  their  demands  that  no  purchafers  could  be  found.    It  was  thought  more 
advantageous  to  buy  negroes,  who  were  better  able  to  undergo  the  labours  of 
the  field. 

Guiana,  fuch  as  here  defcribed,  appeared  a  very  valuable  refource  to  the 
French-  miniftry,  reduced  as  they  were  to  the'  necefiity  of  correcting  paft  errors, 
and  of  repairing  if  pofllble,  paft  misfortunes.  A  few  reflections  will  enable  us 
to  judge  of  their  views. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  thefouthern  colonies,  efpeciaiiy  thofe  in  the  Weft- 
India  iflands,  to  have  their  refources  for  population  and  ftrength  in  the  North, 
where  they  may  exchange  the  articles  of  luxury  for  thole  of  necefiity,  and 
keep  open  a  communication  that  might  afford  them  fuccours,  in  cafe  they  fnould 
be  attacked.  Before  laft  war,  the  French  fouthtrn  colonies  enjoyed  this  advataoe. 
Canada,  by  its  fituation,  the  warlike  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  their  alliances  with 
the  Indian  nations  in  friendship  with  the  French,  and  fond  of  the  freedom  of  their 
manners,  might  in  f_>me  degree  have  balanced  New  England.  The  lofs  of  that 
great  continent  determined  the  French  miniftry  to  feek  for  fupport  from  another. 
Guiana  was  thought  a  proper  fituation  for  this  purpofc,  if  a  free  and  national 
population  could  there  be  eftablifhed  •,  a  population,  which  might  enable  the 
colony  to  refill:  foreign  attacks,  and  to  furnifh  fpeedy  afiiftance  to  the  other  co- 
lonies, if  circumftances  fhould  require  it. 

Such  evidently  were  the  views  of  the  court  of  Verfailles.  It  was  not  ima- 
gined that  Guiana  could  ever  enrich  the  mother  country  by  the  produce  of  fuch 
commodities  as  are  peculiar  to  thefouthern  colonies,  but  that  it  might  become 
a  bulwark,  and  a  neceffary  affiftant,  both  in  peace  and  war,  to  the  French  co- 
lonies  in  the  Wert  Indies.  It  was  propoled  to  people  thofe  defert  regions  with 
free-men,  not  with  Haves  :  but  it  was  not  confidered,  that  Europeans  could  not 
undergo  the  fatigue  of  preparing  lands  under  the  torrid  zone  ;  or  that  men 
who  quitted  their  own  country  only  in  hopes  of  living  with  greater  fatisfaftion 
in  another,  would  never  accommodate  themfclves  to  the  precarious  fubfift- 
■ence  of  a  favage  life  in  a  worfe  climate  than  that  which  they  had  left. 

This  wrong  fyftem,  into  which  the  government  was  drawn  by  a  fet  of  enter- 
prifing  men,  who  were  either  milled  by  their  prefumption,  or  who  facrificed  the 
public  good  to  their  own  private  views,  was  as  extravagantly  executed  as  it  had 
been  inconfiderately  adopted.  It  is  well  known,  that  almoft  throughout  the 
whole  torrid  zone,  the  year  is  divided  into  two  feafons  •,  the  dry,  and  the  rainy. 
In  Guiana,  fuch  heavy  rains  fall  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of 
May,  that  the  lands  are  either  overflowed,  or  at  leaft  unfit  for  culture.  Had 
the  new  colonifts  arrived  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  dry  fcafon,  and  been 
placed  00  the  lands  deftined  for  them,  they  would  have  had  time  to  put  their 
habitations  in  order ;  to  cut  down  or  burn  the  woods,  and  to  plough  and  fow 
*£.  6  N  their 
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BOOK  II.    their  lands  :  but  from  want  of  this  neceflary  forefight,  they  were  tranfported 
^— -"V""— ^     thither  in  the  very  middle  of  the  rainy  feafon. 

The  ifland  of  Cayenne  might  have  been  a  proper  place  for  the  reception  and' 
refrelhment  of  the  new  lettlers,  till  luch  time  as  they  could  have  been  difpoled- 
cf :  there  they  might  have  found  lodging  and  fubfiftence;  but  the  falfe  opinion 
which  prevailed,  that  the  new  colony  muft  not  be  intermixed  with  the  old,  de- 
prived them  of  this  refource.  In  confequence  of  that  prejudice  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  devoted  to  deltruction,  were  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kourou, 
on  a  ridge  of  land  amid  a  number  of  unwholefome  little  iflands,  and  only  fhel- 
tered  under  a  miferable  awning.  In  this  fituation,  totally  inactive,  and  weary  of 
exiftence,  they  gave  themfelves  up  to  all  the  irregularities"  that  idlenels  infallibly 
produces  among  men  of  the  lowed:  clafs,  far  removed  from  their  native  coun- 
try, and  placed  under  a  foreign  fky.  They  fell  into  a  ftate  of  extreme  mifery  : 
they  were  leized  with  contagious  diftempers,  the  neceflary  confequences  of  fuch 
a  condition  ;  and  their  wretched  life  was  at  length  terminated  in  all  the  horrors 
of  defpair.  In  order  to  complete  this  mournful  tragedy,  fifteen  hundred  men 
who  had  efcaped  the  common  mortality,  were  walhed  away  by  the  floods.  Dif- 
tributed  upon  different  lanes,  that  were  overflowed  at  the  return  of  the  rains, 
they  all  perilhed,  without  leaving  behind  them  the  leaft  trace  of  their  me- 
mory *. 

The  Dutch,  who  feem  to  have  been  born  to  derive  benefit  from  marfhes,  and' 
who  are  equally  capable  of  converting  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  others  to  their 
own  advantage,  have  been  mere  fuccefsful  in  cultivating  their  portion  of  this- 
continent.  They  are  in  poficfilon  of  a  large  territory,  which  is  leparated  from 
French  Guiana  by  the  river  Maroni,  and  by  that  of  Poumaron  from  Spanifh 
Guiana.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Surinam,  the  mod  ancient  and  moil  im- 
portant fettlement  in  the  colony.  The  foundation  of  it  was  laid  in  1640  by  the 
French,  whole  activity  carried  them  at  that  time  into  a  variety  of  climates,  and 
whofe  ficklenefs  fuffered  them  not  to  fettle  in  any.  They  abandoned  Surinam  a  few 
years  after  they  arrived  there,  and  were  fucceeded  by  the  Englifh,  whofe  diligence 
bewail  to  be  attended  with  fome  fuccefs,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Dutch  ; 
who  finding  them  dilperfed  over  a  vaft  tract  of  land,  experienced  little  difficulty  in 
mattering  them.  Some  years  after  they  were,  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred, 
1  D  166S  tranfported  to  Jamaica,  the  colony  being  formally  ceded  to  the  republic  by  the 
peace  of  Breda. 

The  Dutch,  whofe  fole  occupation  was  commerce,  had  not  the  leaf!:  talte  for. 
agriculture.  Surinam  was  accordingly  for  fome  time  a  monument  of  the  pre- 
judices of  its  new  matters.  At  length  the  Weft-India  company,  who  governed 
the  country,  cut  down  the  woods,  divided  part  of  the  land  among  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  furnifhed  them  with  flaves.  All  perfons  who  were  defirous  of  occu- 
pying thefe  lands,  obtained  grants  of  them  upon  an  engagement  to  pay  by  in- 
ftallments  out  of  their  produce,  the  price  at  which  the  lot  was  valued  :  and  they 

*  Psainal,  liv.  xiii, 
6-  had 
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Had  the  further  privilege  of  difpofing  of  them  to  any  purchafer,  who  would  asree    CHAP,    v, 
to  pay  what  part  of  the  original  debt  remained  due.  '  '•— ""V — J 

The  fuccefs  of  thefe  firft  fettlements  gave  rile  to  a  great  many  others.  By 
degrees  they  extended  to  twenty  leagues  diftance  from  the  mouth  of  the  rivec 
Surinam,  and  of  the  Commenwine,  which  runs  into  it ;  and  they  would  have  ad- 
vanced much  farther,  if  they  had  not  been  checked  by  the  rugitive  negroes,  who, 
taking  refuge  in  inacceffible  forefts,  where  they  have  recovered  their  liberty,  never 
ceafe  to  infeft  the  back  parts  of  the  colony.  The  difficulties  which  attended  the 
clearing  of  thefe  lands,  required  that  uncommon  refolution  which  is  ready  to  at- 
tempt, and  that  perfeverance  which  is  capable  of  furmounting  every  thino-.  Thg 
greater  part  of  the  lands  that  were  to  be  made  fit  for  cultivation,  were  covered 
with  water  every  tide  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet ;.  but  by  makino-  oreat  num- 
bers of  ditches  and  fluices,  the  planters  fucceeded  in  draining  off  the  moifture  : 
and  thus  the  glory  of  letting  bounds  to  the  ocean,  was  acquired  by  the  Dutch 
in  the  New  World,  as  it  had  been  before  in  the  Old.  They  contrived  even  to 
give  to  their  plantations  that  neatnefs  which  is  every  where  characleriftic  of  the 
people,  and  fuch  conveniencies  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  moff  rlourifhino- 
either  of  the  French  or  Engli(h  fettlements. 

One  of  the  principal  cauies  of  the  profperity  of  this  colony  has  been  the  ex- 
treme eale  with  which  the  fettlers  procured  money  to  carry  on  their  work? 
They  railed  as  much  as  they  had  occafion  for  at  the  rate  of  fix  per  cent,  but  un. 
der  an  exprefs  condition,  that  their  plantations  fhould  be  mortgaged  to  their  credi- 
tors, and  that  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  deliver  to  them  their  whole  produce,  at  the 
price  current  in  the  colony,  till  fuch  time  as  the  debt  fhould  be  entirely  difcharaed. 
"With  the  affiftance  of  thefe  loans,  they  formed  on  the  banks  of  the  Surinam 
or  at  a  little  diftance  from  it,  four  hundred  and  twenty  five  plantations  ;  upon 
which,  in  1762,  were  eighty  four  thoufand  five  hundred  negroes,  and  four  thou- 
fand  white  men  as  overfcers.  Among  the  latter  are  included  French  refugees 
Moravians,  and  a  very  confiderable  number  of  Jews. 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  where  the  unhappy 
defcendants  of  Abraham  are  lb  well  treated  as  at  Surinam.  They  are  not  only 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  exercife  of  their  religion,  the  propriety  of  lands,  and  the 
determination  of  fuch  ditputes  as  may  arile  among  themfelves  :  they  are  likewife 
fuffered  to  participate  in  the  common  right  of  citizens  ;  to  have  a  fhare  in  the 
general  ad minift  ration  of  affairs,  and  to  vote  in  the  election  of  public  macnftratcSo 
So  great  is  the  influence  of  the  fpiric  of  trade,  that  it  forces  all  national  and  re- 
ligious prejudices  to  lubmit  to  that  general  intereft,  which  fhould  be  the  bond  of 
union  among  mankind.  On  this  fubjecl:  one  cannot  help  exclaiming,  in  the 
words  of  Raynal  *,  "  What  are  thofe  ideal  nominal  diftinftions  of  religion  or 
country  f — Miferable  inhabitants  of  a  fpot  which  ye  cultivate  with  fo  much 
toil  and  forrow  ! — are  ye  not  all  men  ?— Why  then  do  ye  drive  each  other 
from  a  world,  where  ye  live  but  for  an  inftant?  —  and  what  a  life  toois.it 

*  Hift,  riuios.  &c.  liv.  xii. 

that 
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that  ye 'have  the  folly  and  cruelty  to  diipute  with  each  other  the  enjoyment 
of! — Is  it  not  Sufficient  that  the  elements,  the  heavens,  and  even  the  earth, 
fight  againft  you,  but  ye  muft  add  to  thole  fcourges  of  nature,  the  abufe  of 
that  little  ftrength  which  fhe  has  left  you  to  refift  them  ?" 

Paramaribo,  the  principal  place  in  the  colony  of  Surinam,  is  a  fmall  town, 
pleafantly  fituated  upon  the  river.  The  houies  are  handfome  and  convenient, 
though  only  built  of  wood,  on  a  foundation  of  European  bricks.  Its  port, 
which  is  five  leagues  diftant  from  the  Sea,  has  every  requifite  that  can  be  defired. 
It  is  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  fhips  difpatched  from  the  mother-country  to  re- 
ceive the  produce  of  the  colony.  The  fuccefs  of  this  establishment  Suggested  in 
1732,  the  idea  of  forming  anocher  upon  the  river  Berbice,  which  falls  into  the 
Tea  nineteen  leagues  welt  of  the  Surinam.  The  (bores  at  its  mouth  were  fo 
marfny,  that  ic  was  found  necelTary  to  go  fifteen  leagues  up  the  country,  in 
order  to  form  plantations  on  its  banks,  A  nation  that  had  made  even  the  Sea 
habitable,  it  can  hardly  be  iuppoled  would  be  deterred  by  luch  an  obstacle  :  a 
new  company  had  the  glory  or  railing  new  productions  in  a  foil  taken  from  the 
-bed  of  the  ocean,  and  the  oar  gave  place  to  the  plough-fhare.  The  fame  pio- 
•digy  has  fince  been  attempted  by  another  affociation,  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs, 
on  the  Demerary  and  ESfequebe,  which  fall  into  the  fame  bay  at  twenty  leagues 
distance  from  the  Berbice,  and  upon  the  Poumaron,  at  fifteen  leagues  from 
the  Efleqnebe,  and  twenty- five  from  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  The 
two  laft  Settlements  will  probably  fome  time  or  other  equal  that  of  Surinam,  but 
at  prefent  they  are  not  luppofed  to  contain  above  twelve  hundred  free  perSons, 
-at  the  head  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty  thoufand  Slaves. 

Thele  three  fettlements  produce  exactly  the  lame  articles  -,  cotton,  cacao,  and 
fugar.  Though  the  laft  of  thefe  is  by  much  the  moft  confidence,  the  quantity 
•does  not  correlpond  either  to  the  number  of  hands,  or  the  expence  of  culture. 
This  defect,  no  doubt  ariles  from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  which  is  marihy,  and 
by  its  Superabundant  humidity  drowns  or  w  a  flies  away  the  vegetable  faltsof  the 
cane.  The  little  profit  which  they  made  by  it  induced  the  planters  to  turn  their 
thoughts  towards  fome  other  object: ;  accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century,   they  began  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee-tree. 

This  tree,  originally  the  produce  of  Arabia,  where  nature,  Sparing  of  the  ne- 
■ceffariesof  life,  fcatters  its  luxuries  with  a  lavifh  hand,  was  long  peculiar  to  that 
happy  country.  The  unfuccefsful  attempts  made  by  the  Europeans  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  it,  induced  them  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  iteeped 
the  fruit  in  boiling  water,  or  dried  it  in  the  oven  before  they  fold  it,  in  order  to 
fecure  to  themfelves  a  trade  from  which  they  derived  their  chief  wealth.  They 
continued  in  this  error,  till  the  Dutch  had  conveyed  the  tree  itfclf  fir  St  to  Batavia, 
and  afterwards  to  Surinam.  Then  they  were  convinced  by  experience,  that  tlie 
feed  of  the  coffee-tree,  like  that  of  many  others,  will  never  produce  a  proper 
.plant,  unlefs  put  frefh  into  the  ground.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  refembles  a  cherry. 
It  grows  in  clusters,  and  is  ranged  along  the  branches  under  the  axilke  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  of  the  Same  colour  and  form  as  thoSe  of  the  laurel,  but  fome- 

what 
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what  longer.     When  the  fruit  becomes  of  a  deep  red,  it  is  gathered,  and  carried    CHAP.  V. 
to  trie  mill.  v-""v — -' 

This  mill  is  compofed  of  two  wooden  rollers,  furnifhed  with  two  plates  of 
iron,  eighteen  inches  long,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  diameter.     Thefe  are  moveable, 
and    made  to   approach  a  third,    which    is  fixed,  and  is   called  the    Chops* 
Above  the  rollers  is  a  hopper,  in  which  they  put  the  coffee,  whence  it  falls  be- 
tween the  rollers  and  the  chops,  where  it  is  ftript  of  its  firft  fkin,  and  divided 
into  two  parts,   as  may  be  feen  by  its  form  after  it  has  undergone  this  operation, 
being  flat  on  one  fide  and  round  on  the  other.     From  this  machine  it  fails  into  a 
brafs  fieve,  where  the  fkin  drops  between  the  wires,   while  the  fruit  flides  over 
them  into  bafkets  placed  ready  to  receive  it.     It  is  then  thrown  into  a  veffcl  full 
of  water,  where  it  foaks  for  one  night,  and  is  afterwards   thoroughly  wafh    ' 
When  the  whole  is  finifhed,  and  well  dried,  it  is  put  into  another  machine,  called 
the  Peeling-mill.      This  is  a  wooden  grinder,  which  is  turned  vertically  upon 
its  trundle  by  a  mule  or  horfe.     In  paffing  over  the  dried  coffee  it  takes  off" 
the  parchment,   which  is  nothing  but  a    thin   fkin  that  detaches  itfelF  from 
the  berry,  in  proportion  as  it  grows  dry.     The  parchment  being  removed,  the 
coffee  is  taken  out  of  this  mill  to  be  winnowed  in  another,  calkd  the  Winnowing- 
mi!l.     This  machine  is  provided  with  four  pieces  of  tin  fixed  upon  an  axle,  which 
is  turned  by  a  Have  with  confiderable  force  ;  and  the  wind  that  is  made  by  the 
motion  of  thefe  plates,  clears  the  coffee  from  all  the  .:pellicles  that  are  mixed 
with  it.     It  is  afterwards  put  upon  a  table,   where  the  broken  berries,  and  any 
refufe  that  may  happen  to  be  left,  are  feparated  from   it  by  negroes.      After 
thefe  repeated  operations,  the  coffee  is  fit  for  fale. 

The  coffee-tree  flourifhes  only  in  thole  climates  where  the  winters  are  extremely 
mild.  It  particularly  delights  in  mountains  and  high  grounds,  where  its  root  is 
almoft  always  dry,  and  its  head  frequently  watered  with  gentle  fhowers.  It  pre- 
fers a  weftern  afpecl,  and  ploughed  ground,  without  any  appearance  of  grafs. 
The  plants  fhould  be  placed  at  eight  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  and  in  holes 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep.  If  left  to  themfelves,  they  would  rife  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet  •,  but  they  are  commonly  ftinted  to  five,  for  the  fake  of 
gathering  their  fruit  with  greater  eafe.  Thus  dwarfed,  they  extend  their  branches 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  cover  the  whole  fpot  round  about  them. 

The  coffee-tree  bloffoms  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  or  the  feafon  for  rain,  and  bears  in  Oc- 
tober or  November.  It  begins  to  yield  fruit  the  third  year,  but  is  not  in  full 
bearing  till  the  fifth.  With  the  fame  infirmities  to  which  moft  other  trees  are 
fubject,  the  coffee-tree  is  lik'ewife  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed  by  a  worm  that 
pierces  its  root,  or  by  the  intenfe  rays  of  the  fun,  which  are  as  fatal  to  it  as  to  the 
human  fpecies.  The  length  of  its  life  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  foil  in  which 
it  is  planted.  The  hills,  where  it  is  chiefly  found,  have  gravelly  or  chalky  bot- 
toms. In  the  firft  it  languifhes  for  fome  time,  and  then  dies  ;  in  the  fecond  its 
roots,  which  feldom  fail  of'  ftriking  betwixt  the  ftones,  obtain  nourifhment,  invigo. 
■rate  the  trunk,  and  keep  the  tree  alive  and  fruitful  for  thirty  years. 

26.  6  O  This 
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BOOK  |I.  This  is  nearly  the  period  for  plants  of  the  coffee-tree.  The  proprietor  at  the 
^— ""V-—'  end  of  this  term  not  only  finds  himfelf  without  trees,  but  his  land  is  fo  much  re- 
duced, that  it  is  not  fit  for  any  kind  of  culture.  One  may  fairly  fay  he  has  funk 
his  capital  for  an  income  of  a  very  fhort  continuance  :  and  if  his  fituation  hap- 
pens to  be  in  an  ifland  entirely  incloled  and  occupied,  his  lofs  is  not  to  be  re- 
paired ;  but  upon  an  open  and  widely  extended  continent,  he  may  make  him- 
felf amends  for  a  fpot  totally  exhaufted  by  a  tract  of  unappropriated  and  un- 
broken virgin-land,  which  he  has  it  in  his  option  to  clear. 

This  advantage  has  contributed  amazingly  to  multiply  the  coffee  plantations 
in  that  part  of  Guiana  which  belongs  to  the  Dutch.  The  fingle  colony  of  Surinam 
furnifhed  in  1768,  one  hundred  thoufand  weight  of  cotton,  two  hundred  thou- 
fand of  cacao,  fourteen  millions  of  coffee,  and  twenty-eight  millions  fix  hundred 
thoufand  of  raw  fugar.  Seventy  fhips  were  freighted  with  thole  commodities, 
in  order  to  carry  them  to  the  mother  country.  It  is  not  poffible  for  the  author 
to  determine,  with  the  fame  precifion,  the  produce  of  the  other  colonies,  but  he 
may  venture  to  fettle  it  at  one-fourth  part.  It  will  increafe  annually.  Every 
fpecies  of  culture  that  the  Dutch  have  undertaken  will  be  extended  and  im- 
proved. They  will  perhaps  attempt  new  ones  ;  at  leaft  they  will  refume  that  of 
indigo,  which  a  few  unfuccefsful  experiments  induced  them  to  abandon  with- 
out iufficient  reafon. 

It  is  true  that  the  coaft,  which  is  feventy-fix  leagues  in  extent,  does  not  afford 
a  fingle  fpot  for  a  plantation.  The  land  throughout  is  low,  and  generally  under 
water  ;  but  the  great  rivers  upon  which  fettlements  have  been  begun  to  be  made, 
and  the  leaf!  of  which  is  navigable  for  more  than  thirty  leagues,  offer  a  ftrong  in- 
vitation to  the  enterprifing  adventurer  to  come  and  enrich  himfelf  on  their  banks.  - 
The  country  that  lies  between  thele  is  fruitful,  and  warned  by  fmaller  rivers^ 
which  are,  however,  large  enough  to  carry  (loops.  The  only  obftacle  to  great 
fuccefs  is  the  climate.  The  year  is  divided  between  continual  rains  and  exceffive 
heats.  The  crops,  which  coft  the  planters  vafb  pains  to  raife,  cannot  be 
preferved,  without  the  utmoft  difficulty,  from  fwarms  of  difgufting  reptiles ; 
and  they  themfelves  are  expofed  fucceffively  to  the  languors  of  the  dropfy,  and 
to  fevers  of  every  kind. 

Thefe  are  no  doubt  the  reafons  which  have  induced  the  principal  proprietors 
of  Dutch  Guiana  to  refide  in  Europe  :  hence  there  are  fcarcely  to  be  found  in 
the  colony  any  inhabitants  but  the  factors  of  thofe  wealthy  men,  and  fuch  pro- 
prietors, whole  fortunes  being  too  moderate  to  intruft  the  care  of  their  planta- 
tions to  other  hands,  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  the  country.  The  confumption  of 
the  colony  cannot  therefore  be  large  ;  accordingly  the  veffels  which  are  fent  from 
the  mother  country  to  bring  home  the  produce,  carry  out  nothing  but  abfolute 
neceffaries.     At  moft  the  articles  of  luxury  are  few. 

Even  this  fcanty  fupply  the  Dutch  traders  are  forced  to  fhare  with  the  Eng- 
lifh  of  North  America,  who  were  at  firft  admitted  only  becaufe  the  colony  was 
under  a  neceffity  of  purchafing  horfes  of  them.  The  difficulty  of  breeding,  and 
perhaps  other  caufes,  have  eftablilhed  this  permifiion.    The  conveyance  of  horfes 
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is  fo  neceffary  a  pafiport  for  men,  that  a  (hip  which  does  not  carry  a  number 
proportioned  to  its  fize,  is  not  permitted  to  enter  the  harbours  of  Dutch  Guiana. 
But  if  the  horfes  happen  to  die  in  the  paffage,  it  is  fufficient  to  produce  their 
heads,  in  order  to  entitle  the  owners  to  expofe  to  fale  fuch  ether  commodities  as 
they  have  on  board.  There  is  a  law  forbidding  payments  to  be  made  otherwife 
than  by  barter  of  molaffcs  and  rum,  but  this  law  is  little  regarded.  The  En°-- 
lifh,  who  have  afiumed  the  right  of  importing  thither  whatever  they  pleafe,  take 
care  to  export  the  moft  valuable  commodities  of  the  colony,  and  even  exad  pay- 
ments in  money  or  bills  of  exchange  upon  Europe. 

By  confidering  the  dangers  to  which  Dutch  Guiana  may  be  expofed,  we  fhall  be 
able  to  acquire  fome  idea  of  its  prefent  ftrength.  In  the  firft  place,  an  invafion 
by  any  of  the  European  powers  might  be  eafily  effeded.  The  largeit  fhips  could 
enter  the  river  Poumaron,  the  mouth  of  which  has  feven  or  eight  fathom  depth  of 
water,  that  gradually  increafes  to  forty  fathom,  at  the  diftance  of  four  or  five 
leagues.  The  little  fort  of  New  Zealand,  which  protects  the  banks,  could  not 
withftand  a  vigorous  connonading  for  two  hours.  The  entrance  of  the  Deme- 
rary,  which  has  from  eighteen  to  twenty  and  twenty-four  fathom  of  water,  and 
has  not  lefs  than  fifteen  or  fixteen  throughout  the  fpace  of  four  leagues,  and 
which  is  totally  defencelefs,  would  be  ftill  more  eafy.  The  outlet  of  the  EiTeque- 
be,  which  is  three  leagues  in  breadth,  is  filled  with  fmall  iflands  and  mallows  • 
but  here,  as  well  as  along  the  courfeof  the  river,  are  found  channels  deep  enough 
to  bring  the  largeft  fhips  up  to  an  ifland  ten  leagues  diftant  from  the  fea,  and  de- 
fended only  by  a  miferable  redoubt.  Though  the  river  Berbice,  which  is  one 
league  broad,  can  fearcely  admit  the  fmalleft  vefTels,  they  would  carry  fufficient 
force  to  reduce  fort  Naffau,  and  the  fcattered  fettlements  on  both  its  banks.  . 
In  a  word,  all  the  weftern  part  of  Dutch  Guiana  is  fearcely  in  a  condition  to  re- 
fill the  attack  of  a  ftout  privateer,  and  would  infallibly  be  obliged  to  capitulate 
on  the  fight  of  the  moft  contemptible  fquadron. 

The  eaftern  part,  which,  by  reafon  of  its  wealth,  is  expofed  to  greater  danger 
is  better  defended.  The  entrance  of  the  river  Surinam  is  not  very  practicable, 
on  account  of  its  fand-bank.  Ships,  however,  that  do  not  draw  more  than 
twenty  feet  of  water,  can  come  in  at  flood.  At  two  leagues  from  its  mouth,  the 
Commenwine  joins  the  Surinam.  This  point  of  union  the  Dutch  have  chiefly 
fortified  :  they  have  erected  a  battery  on  the  Surinam,  another  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Commenwine,  and  on  the  left  bank  a  citadel  called  Amfterdam. 
Thefe  works  form  a  triangle  •,  and  their  guns,  which  crofs  each  other,  are  con- 
trived to  have  the  double  effect  of  preventing  fhips  from  proceeding  further  up 
one  river,  and  from  entering  the  other.  The  citadel  is  feated  in  the  midft  of  a 
morafs,  and  is  inacceffible,  except  by  a  narrow  caufeway,  entirely  commanded 
by  the  artillery.  It  requires  no  more  than  eight  or  nine  hundred  men  to  garrifon  i 
it  completely.  It  is  flanked  with  four  baftions,  and  furrounded  with  a  mud 
rampart,  a  wide  ditch  full  of  water,  and  a  good  covered  way  •,  but  it  is  un- 
provided with  powder  magazines,  ha';  no  vaults,  nor  any  kind  of  cafemate. 
Three  leagues  higher  on  the  Surinam  is  a  clofe  battery,  intended  to  cover  the 
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harbour  and  town  of  Paramaribo.  It  is  called  Fort  Zeland.  A  battery  of  the 
fame  kind,  named  Sommefwelt  Fort,  covers  the  Commenwine  at  nearly  the  fame 
diftance.  The  forces  of  the  colony  confift  of  its  militia,  and  twelve  hundred 
regulars  ;  one  half  of  vvhofe  pay  is  fupplied  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  other 
by  the  Weft  India  company. 

This  number  of  men  would  be  more  than  fufHcient,  if  they  had  nothing  to 
guard  againft  but  the  efforts  of  the  natives.  The  Indians,  who  endeavoured  to 
keep  poffefiion  of  fuch  places  as  fuited  the  Dutch ;  have  been  exterminated. 
The  reft  kept  retreating  farther  into  the  country,  in  proportion  as  they  found 
the  Europeans  encroaching  upon  them  -,  and  now  live  quietly  in  thofe  wood."!, 
which  by  ferving  them  as  an  afylum,  are  become  as  dear  to  them  as  the  habi- 
tations from  which  they  were  expelled.  But  the  colony  of  Surinam  is  not 
equally  fee ure  in  regard  to  the  negroes.  When  thefe  miferable  beings  are 
brought  from  Africa  for  fale,  they  are '  placed  one  after  another  upon  a 
table,  and  examined  with  the  moft  minute  attention  by  a  furgeon  employed  by 
the  government.  According  to  his  report,  the  prices  are  fettled,  and  the  money 
is  ufually  paid  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  The  purchafer,  however,  has  four 
and  twenty  hours  allowed  him  tojudge,  from  his  own  obfervation,  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  his  bargain  ;  and  if  within  that  time  he  is  diffatisfied  with  the  choice  he 
has  made,  he  has  a  right  to  return  the  (laves  without  any  ceremony  or  indemni- 
fication, provided  he  has  not  put  his  feal  upon  them.  This  feal  is  a  filver 
plate,  on  which  are  engraved  the  initials  of  his  chriftian  and  furname.  After 
being  heated,  it  is  applied  to  the  arm  or  breaft  of  the  Have  •,  and  the  marks  thus 
burned  in  can  never  be  effaced.  The  ufe  of  this  barbarous  practice  is  to  enable 
the  planters  to  diftinguifh  thofe  (laves,  whofe  features  are  not  fufficiently  marked 
for  European  eyes  to  recognize  their  identity. 

Nothing  is  more  uncommon  in  the  Dutch  fettlements  than  to  fee  a  (lave  made 
free.  He  cannot  obtain  his  liberty  but  by  becoming  a  Chriftian ;  and  before  the 
pried  is  authorifed  to  adminifter  baptifm  to  him,  letters  of  freedom  muft  be 
purchafed,  which  coft  between  feventeen  and  eighteen  pounds  fterling.  Security 
muft  alfo  be  given  for  his  maintenance  during  life,  left  he  fhould  become  a  bur- 
den to  the  company,  or  be  induced  to  increafe  the  number  of  the  enemies  of  the 
colony,  already  too  great.  When  to  thefe  expences  we  add  the  lofs  of  the  ori- 
ginal purchafe  money,  we  will  not  be  furprifed  that  the  enfranchifement  of  a 
Have  mould  be  very  uncommon  among  a  people  whofe  ruling  paffion  is  ava- 
rice. 

The  planters  in  Dutch  Guiana,  are  fo  far  from  giving  way  to  fuch  acts  of 
humanity,  that  they  have  carried  opprefiion  to  infinitely  greater  lengths  than 
thofe  to  which  it  has  been  extended  in  the  iflands.  The  opportunities  of  de- 
fertion  on  a  continent  of  immenfe  extent,  is  probably  in  fome  meafure  the  caufe 
of  this  extraordinary  barbarity  towards  the  negroes.  On  the  (lighted  fuf- 
picion  a  (lave  is  put  to  death  by  his  mafter  in  the  prefence  of  all  his  compani- 
ons. But  this  is  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  white  people,  who  might 
give  evidence  againft  him  for  fo  flagrant  a  breach  of  the  rights  of  civil  autho- 
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rity ;  whereas  the  negroes  not  being  permitted  to  give  teftimony,  their  being    CHAP.   V 
prefent  is  of   no  fort  of  confequence,   unlefs  to  imprefs  them  with  fentiments  of         _v~" 
terror,  and  make  them  tremble  with  more  abject  timidity  at  the  frown  of  their 
tyrants. 

The  mother  country  winks  at  this  cruelty;  and  by  its  fhameful  connivance, 
rifles  the  lols  of  a  beneficial  fettlement.  Fear  is Tometimes  roufed  by  the  con- 
vulfions  of  defpair,  and  vengeance  lurks  in  the  heart  of  the  oppreffed  and  in- 
fulted  negroe.  There  has  often  been  reafon  to  apprehend  a  revolutidn;  but 
the  danger  was  neverfo great  or  imminent  as  in  1763,  when  an  infurrection  broke 
■out,  which  by  its  example  and  confequences,  might  have  produced  the  moil  fa- 
tal effects  throughout  all  the  American  fettlements.  Seventy-three  blacks  fud- 
denly  affembled  in  one  houfe  at  Berbice,  murdered  their  mailer,  and  lent  abroad 
the  cry  of  liberty.  At  this  found,  courage  and  hope  revived  and  animated  the 
whole  body  of  flaves.  They  united  to  the  number  of  nine  thoufand,  and  in 
the  firft  tranfports  of  their  fury  fell  upon  all  the  white  people  that  they  met. 
Such  as  efcaped  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  board  a  brigantine  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  river.  In  the  mean  time  five  hundred  men  arrived  from  Surinam  to 
their  afiiftance  :  they  were  enabled  to  land,  and  entrenched  themfelves  in  an  ad- 
vantageous poft,  till  the  arrival  of  fome  troops  from  Europe. 

Fortunately  for  the  republic,  the  Englifh  atBarbadoes,  who  are  in  pofTefllon 
of  moft  of  the  plantations  formed  on  thePoumaron,  Demerary,  and  Effequebe, 
fent  in  time  a  fufficient  force  to  keep  the  flaves  on  thefe  two  rivers  in  order  ;  and 
by  a  ftill  more  fortunate  occurrence,  the  people  of  Surinam,  at  this  very  time, 
concluded  a  treaty  which  they  had  on  foot  with  the  negroes  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  the  neighbouring  woods.  Ignorant  of  a  commotion  that  might  have 
proved  fo  favourable  to  them,  they  agreed  not  to  receive  among  them  any  fu- 
gitives of  their  own  nation.  This  ftipulation  deprived  the  rebels  of  their  prin- 
cipal refource  ;  and  by  fuch  a  combination  of  unexpected  events,  they  were 
again  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  fervitude.  The  greateft  part  of  them  being  without 
arms,  they  eagerly  embraced  the  offer  of  a  capitulation  with  their  m afters. 
They  have  fince,  however,  given  proofs  of  that  inextinguifhable  hatred  pre- 
vailing in  their  fouls,  which  never  fails  to  refift  oppreffion.  The  tranquility  of 
Dutch  Guiana,  in  a  word,  like  that  of  all  other  countries  where  rebellion  has 
once  broke  out,  is  more  apparent  than  real :  the  feeds  of  treafon  are  ripeninc 
in  fecret  within  the  forefts  of  Auka  and  Sarmaka. 

In  thefe  deferts,  which  are  peopled  with  all  the  flaves  that  have  fled  from  the 
yoke  of  the  covetous  Hollander,  a  fpecies  of  republic  has  grown  up,  com- 
pofed  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  thoufand  inhabitants,  divided  among  feveral  villages, 
each  of  which  chufes  a  chief  for  itfelf.  Thefe  wandering  clans  fall  unex- 
pectedly, fometim.es  upon  one  fide  of  the  colony,  fometimes  upon  another,  in 
order  to  carry  off  fupplies  for  their  own  lubfiftence,  and  to  lay  wafte  the  fields 
of  their  former  tyrants.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  troops  are  kept  continually  upon 
the  watch,  to  check  or  furprife  fo  dangerous  an  enemy.  By  means  of  private 
information,  they  contrive  to  efcape  every  fnare,  and  direct  their  incurfions  to- 
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wards  thofe  parts  which  happen  to  be  left  defencelefs.     Conventions  and  treaties 
are  no  fecurity  againft  their  attacks. 

The  wifdom  and  moderation  of  the  Dutch,  who  have  inconfiderately  rendered 
the  load  of  fervitude  fo  oppreffive  to  the  negroes,  is  therefore  deeply  interefted  to 
prevent  a  general  revolution,  of  which  they  would  be  the  firft  vidims.  They 
have  already  been  guilty  of  many  overfights.  They  have  not  beftowed  on  their 
American  I'ettlements  that  attention  which  they  deferved,  although  they  have 
met  with  ftrokes  fo  fevere,  and  fo  clofely  following  upon  each  other,  as  ought  to 
have  opened  their  eyes.  If  they  had  not  been  blinded  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
fuccefs,  they  would  have  difcovered  the  beginning  of  their  ruin  in  the  final  lofs 
of  Brazil.  Deprived  of  that  rich  country,  which  in  their  hands  might  have  be- 
come the  moll;  flouriining  colony  in  the  univerfe,  and  might  have  atoned  for  the 
inefficiency  of  their  territory  in  Europe,  they  faw  themfelves  reduced  to  their 
original  condition,  as  a  trading  people,  of  being  factors  for  other  nations. 
Thus  was  created,  in  their  mafs  of  real  wealth,  a  void  which  has  never  yet  been 
filled  up. 

The  confequences  of  the  A&  of  Navigation  pafied  in  England,  were  no  lefs 
fatal  to  the  Dutch.  From  that  time  Great  Britain,  ceafing  to  be  tributary  to 
the  trade  of  the  republic,  became  her  rival,  and  in  a  fhort  time  acquired  a 
decifive  fuperiority  over  her  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  America.  Had  other  nations 
adopted  the  policy  of  England,  Holland  muft  have  funk  under  the  ftroke.  Hap- 
pily  for  her  their  rulers  were  lefs  attentive  to  the  profperity  of  the  people.  Every 
government,  however,  in  proportion  as  it  has  become  more  enlightened,  has 
afTumed  to  itfelf  its  own  branches  of  commerce.  Each  ftep  that  has  been  taken 
for  this  purpofe  has  been  an  additional  check  upon  the  Dutch  ;  and  we  may  pre. 
fume  from  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  that  fooner  or  later  every  people  will  efta- 
blilh  a  navigation  for  themfelves,  fuited  to  the  nature  of  their  country,  and  to  the 
extent  of  their  induftry.  To  this  period  the  courle  of  events  in  all  nations  feems 
to  tend  ;  and  whenfoever  it  fhall  arrive,  the  Dutch,  who  are  indebted  for  their 
fuccefs  as  much  to  the  indolence  and  ignorance  of  their  neighbours,  as  to  their 
own  ceconomy  and  experience,  will  find  themfelves  reduced  to  their  original  ftate 
of  poverty. 

If  the  republic  fhould  ever  find  herfelf  in  this  fituation,  her  great  refource 
will  be  in  agriculture.  This,  however,  though  capable  of  improvement  in  the 
country  of  Breda,  Boi-le-Duc,  Zutphen,  and  Gueldres,  can  never  become  very 
confiderable.  The  territory  belonging  to  the  United  Provinces  is  fo  final],  that  it 
will  almoft  juftify  the  faying  of  the  Grand  Segnior,  who  hearing  with  what  ob- 
ftinacy  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards  difputed  the  poffeffion  of  it,  declared  that,  if  it 
belonged  to  him,  he  would  order  his  pioniers  to  throw  it  into  the  fea.  The  foil 
is  good  for  nothing  but  fifh  ;  which,  before  the  Dutch,  were  its  only  tenants. 
It  has  been  laid,  with  no  lefs  truth  than  energy,  that  the  four  elements  were  but  in 
embryo  there.  The  produce  of  the  lands  will  never  be  fufficient  to  maintain* 
one  fourth  part  of  the  two  millions  of  people  which  at  prefent  inhabit  it. 

It 
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It  cannot  therefore  be  by  her  European  poffeffions  that  the  republic  can  expect  CHAP.  v. 
to  be  preferved.  She  may  depend  with  more  reafon  upon  thole  in  America.  v—^^  "■/• 
The  countries  which  fhe  holds  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  are  all  under  the 
influence  of  monopolies.  Her  iflands  in  the  American  Archipelago,  as  well  as 
her  factories  in  Africa,  depend  upon  the  Weft  India  company ;  the  credit  of 
which,  fince  the  lofs  of  Brazil,  has  funk  lb  prodigioufly,  that  their  ftock  fells  at 
near  fixty  per  cent,  under  par.  Surinam,  which  was  taken  by  fome  private  fhips 
fitted  out  in  Zeland,  was  ceded  by  the  ftates  of  that  province  to  the  fame  com- 
pany ;  who  having  (till  their  imagination  filled  with  the  idea  of  their  ancient 
grandeur,  undertook  without  hefitation  the  management  of  that  territory  ;  but 
upon  ferious  reflection  they  found,  that  the  expence  neceffary  to  put  it  in  fuch  a 
ftate  as  to  yield  them  any  advantage,  was  far  too  great  for  their  exhaufted  finances. 
They  therefore  gave  up  a  third  of  their  property  to  the  city  of  Amfterdam,  and 
another  third  to  an  opulent  individual  of  the  name  of  Daarffrns.  The  two  other 
Dutch  colonies  in  Guiana  are  likewife  under  the  controul  of  trading  companies, . 
to  which  they  owe  their  foundation. 

Not  one  of  thefe  focieties  is  in  pcfleffion  of  a  fingle  fhip,  or  carries  on  any  fort: 
of  trade.     The  navigation  of  the  American  fettlements  is  therefore  open  to  every 
member  of  the    community:  under   this  whimfical  and  oppreffive  condition,, 
however,  that  every  fhip,   bound  for  Surinam  and  Berbice,  ffnll  fail  from  Am- 
fterdam ;  thofe  for  h'ffequebr  from  Zeland  ;  and  that  they  fhall  return  into  the 
iame  ports  from  which  they  failed.     The  care  of  the  companies  is  confined  to 
the  government,  and  the  defence  of  the  territories  fubmitted  to  their  jurifdiction  ;. 
and  in  order  to  enable  them  to  fupport  thefe  expences,   the  republic  authorifes- 
them  to  impofe  taxes  of  different  kinds.     All  commodities  imported  into  the  co- 
lonies, or  exported  from  them,  pay  large  duties.     Slaves,  on  their  arrival,  are 
fubject  to  much  larger ;  and  there  is  a  tax  upon  both  blacks  and  whites  from 
three  years  of  age.     Foreigners  only  are  exempted  from  this  fhameful  tribute. 
When  an  eftate  is  transferred,  both  the  buyer  and  the  feller  are  fubject  to  a  con- 
fiderable  fine.     Every  manufacturer,  be  his  induftry  ever  lb  great,  is  obliged  to 
give  in  an  account  of  his  gains  upon  oath  ;  and  the  impoft  is  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  his  profits.     After  the  public  expences  are  defrayed,  the 
remainder  of  the  revenue,  which  the  weaknefs  or  corruption  of  the  fovereign 
power  has  fuffered  to  become  too  exorbitant,  is  divided  among  the  members  of 
the  different  companies. 

Every  wife  government  has  difcovered  the  difadvantages  of  leaving  their  A-- 
merican  pofTeffions  in  the  hands  of  particular  focieties,  whole  private  interefts  do 
not  always  coincide  with  that  of  the  public.  They  have  confidered  their  fubjccts 
in  the  New  World  as  having  an  equal  right  with  thofe  in  the  Old,  to  be  govern- 
ed not  by  partial  but  by  general  laws  :  they  have  been  of  opinion,  that  their 
colonies  make  a  more  rapid  progrefs  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  ftate, 
than  under  that  of  a  middle  agent  •,  and  the  event  has  demonftiated,  more  or 
lefs  in  all  cafes,  the  juftnefs  of  thefe  reflections.  Holland  is  the  only  power  that 
has  not  adopted  fo  fimple  and  rational  a  plan,  though  every  circumftance  con- 
6  curred. 
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BOOK  II.  curred  to  make  it  more  necefTary  to  her  than  to  other  ftates.  The  greater  part  of 
^'^  her  fettlements,  as  already  obferved,  are  without  any  defence  againft  a  foreioTi 
force,  and  are  in  continual  danger  of  infurrections  from  the  cruel  treatment  of 
the  flaves.  That  difinclination  which  a  people  merely  commercial  naturally 
have  to  the  improvement  of  land,  is  ftrengthened  in  the  colonies  by  the  abufes 
infeparable  from  the  form  of  government  there  eftablifhed ;  and  the  means  of 
creating  a  new  order  of  things  in  them  are  not  within  the  reach  of  the  authority, 
protection,  or  activity  of  a  private  fociety.  Revolutions  of  fuch  magnitude 
cannot  be  brought  about  but  by  the  immediate  fuperintendance  of  govern- 
ment. 

If  the  republic  fhall  adopt  the  refolution  which  her  moft  important  interefts 
require,  fhe  will  ceafe  to  depend  folely  for  her  exiftence  upon  a  precarious  in- 
duftry,  fome  branches  of  which  fhe  is  every  day  lofing,  and  which  fooner  or 
later  fhe  mufl  lofe  entirely.  Her  American  colonies,  which  comprehend  every 
advantage  that  a  mercantile  nation,  alio  engaged  in  agriculture,  can  defire,  will 
furnifh  productions,  the  whole  profits  and  property  of  which  will  centre  in  her. 
By  her  territorial  acquifitions  fhe  will  be  enabled,  in  every  market,  to  rival  thofe 
nations  whofe  commodities  fhe  formerly  ferved  only  to  convey.  In  a  word, 
.Holland  will  ceafe  to  be  a  warehoufe,  and  become  a  ftate. 
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BOOK       III. 

The   West   Indies,    or  Great   American    Archipdlago: 

CHAP.       I. 

A  gcwral  View  of  the  Weft  India  Ifiands,  with  an  Account  of  the  Manners  p.vd  Cuftoms  of  the  Caribs, 
of  ibe  Rife  and  Difperfion  of  the  Buccaneers,  and  of  the  principal  military  TranfaSlions  of  the 
European  Power  >  in  tbofe  Latitudes. 

MERICA  is  compofed  of  two  vaft  continents  •,  one  towards  the  BOOK  III. 
north,  the  other  towards  the  fouth.  They  are  united  by  an  ifthmus  ***"" -v**»"J 
firceen  hundred  miles  long,  and  only  fixty  broad  at  one  part.  In  the  gulph 
that  narrows  this  ifthmus,  and  which  is  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  two 
continents,  are  fcattered  an  infinite  number  of  fertile  ifiands,  of  various 
dimenfions,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  West  Indies.  Thefe 
iflands,  which  enrich  the  American  Archipelago,  and  render  it  the  moft  glori- 
ous fcene  that  was  ever  offered  to  the  eye  of  commerce,  are  divided  into  feveral 
clafies  ;  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  are  the  Great  Antilles,  comprehending 
Cuba,  Hifpaniola,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico-,  the  Caribbees,  including  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  Ifiands ;  and  the  Lucayos,  or  Bahama  Ifiands. 

This  archipelago,  according  to  the  theory  of  Buffon,  as  well  as  that  of  the 

Eaft  Indies,  fituated  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude,  feems  to  have  been  produced  by 

the  motion  of  the  fea  from  eaft  to  weft  ;— a  motion  produced  by  the  fame  caufe 

27.  6  Q^  which 
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BOOK        III. 

The   W£st   Indies,   or  Great   American    Archipi:laoo= 

CHAP.      I. 

A gcntral  View  of  the  Weft  India  Iflands,  'with  an  Account  of  the  Manners  end  Cuftoms  of  the  Caribf, 
of  the  Rife  and  Difperfion  of  the  Buccaneers,  and  of  the  principal  military  Tranfaffions  of  the 
European  Poiveri  in  thofe  Latitudes. 

AMERICA  is  compofed  of  two  vaft  continents  •,  one  towards  the  BOOK  IIT, 
north,  the  other  towards  the  fouth.  They  are  united  by  an  ifthmus  v— ' ""v~*"»-> 
fifteen  hundred  miles  long,  and  only  fixty  broad  at  one  part.  In  the  gulph 
that  narrows  this  ifthmus,  and  which  is  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  two 
continents,  are  fcattered  an  infinite  number  of  fertile  iflands,  of  various 
dimenfions,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  West  Indies.  Thefe 
iflands,  which  enrich  the  American  Archipelago,  and  render  it  the  moft  glori- 
ous fcenethat  was  ever  offered  to  the  eye  of  commerce,  are  divided  into  feveral 
clafies ;  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  are  the  Great  Antilles,  comprehending 
Cuba,  Hifpaniola,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico;  the  Caribbees,  including  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  Iflands;  and  the  Lucayos,  or  Bahama  Iflands. 

This  archipelago,  according  to  the  theory  of  Buffbn,  as  well  as  that  of  the 

Eaft  Indies,  fituated  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude,  feems  to  have  been  produced  by 

the  motion  of  the  fea  from  eaft  to  weft  •,— a  motion  produced  by  the  fame  caufc 

27.  6Q.  which 
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which  occafions  the  earth's  revolution  from  weft  to  eaft ;  mere  rapid  at  the  equa- 
tor, where  the  globe  of  the  earth  being  more  elevated,  revolves  in  a  larger  circle, 
and  in  a  more  agitated  zone,  and  where  the  ocean  feems  as  it  were  willing  to  break 
through  all  the  boundaries  which  nature  oppoles  to  its  fury.  All  the  ihores  that 
look  towards  the  eaft,  as  well  as  the  iflands,  bear  marks  of  this  continual  action. 
The  Caribbees,  in  particular,  appear  only  to  be  the  fumniits  ot  mountains,  the 
lower  chain  of  which  is  at  prelent  under  water.  This  will  be  iiluftrated  by  a 
fhort  defcription. 

The  direction  of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  beginning  at  Tobago,  is  nearly 
north  and  north-weft.  This  direction  is  continued  from  one  ifland  to  another, 
forming  a  line  fomewhat  curved  towards  the  north-eaft,  and  ending  at  n- 
tigua.  There  the  line  becomes  at  once  curved,  and  extending  itfelf  in  a  ftraight 
direction  to  the  weft  and  north  weft,  meets  in  its  couife  with  Porto  Rico, 
Hifpaniola,  and  Cuba,  which  are  feparated  from  each  other  by  channels  of  vari- 
ous breadths.  Some  of  thefe  are  fix,  others  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  broad  ; 
but  the  foundings  in  all  of  them  are  from  an  hundred  to  an  hundred  and  twenty, 
or  an  hundred  and  fifty  fathom.  Between  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent  lies  a 
clufter  of  fmall  iflands,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Grenadines,  where,  in  ibme 
places,  the  foundings  are  not  ten  fathom. 

The  mountains  in  the  Weft  India  iflands  run  in  the  fame  direction  as  the 
iflands  themielves.  This  direction  is  fo  regular,  that  if  the  tops  of  thefe  moun- 
tains were  confidered  independent  of  their  bafes,  they  might  be  looked  upon 
a  chain  of  hills  belonging  to  the  continent,  of  which  Martinico  would  be  the 
moll  north-wefterly  ridge.  The  fprings  of  water  which  flow  from  the  moun- 
tains in  the  Windward  iflands  run  all  in  the  weftern  parts  of  thole  iflands.  The 
whole  eafcern  coaft  is  without  any  running  water.  Thefe  obfervations,  which 
feem  to  prove,  that  the  lea  has  feparated  the  Weft  India  iflands  from  the  conti- 
nent, are  farther  confirmed  by  others  of  a  different  kind,  though  equally  conclu- 
five  in  fupport  of  this  conjecture.  Tobago,  Margaretta,  and  Trinidad,  the 
iflands  that  are  neareft  to  the  continent  on  the  fouth,  produce  trees  whole  wood 
is  foft,  and  wild  cacao,  which  are  rarely  found  in  the  more  northern  iflands.  In 
thefe  all  the  wood  is  hard.  Cuba,  fituated  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  archi- 
pelago, abounds  like  Florida,  from  which  perhaps  it  has  been  fevered,  with 
cedars  and  cypreffes. 

The  foil  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  confifts  chiefly  of  a  layer  of  clay  and 
gravel,  under  which  is  a  bed  of  ftone  or  rock.  The  nature  of  fome  of  thefe 
foils  is  better  adapted  to  vegetation  than  others.  In  thofe  places  where  the  foil 
is  drier,  and  more  friable,  and  mixes  with  the  leaves  and  remains  of  plants,  a 
layer  of  earth  is  formed  of  greater  depth,  than  where  the  clay  is  moifter. 
The  fand  or  gravel  has  different  properties,  according  to  its  peculiar  nature. 
Wherever  it  is  lefs  hard,  lefs  compact,  or  lefs  porous,  fmall  pieces  feparate  them- 
ielves from  it ;  which,  though  dry,  preferve  a  certain  degree  of  coolnefs,  ufeful 
to  vegetation.  Where  the  clay  and  gravel  do  not  go  through  luch  modifica- 
tions, the  (oil  becomes  barren,  as  foon  as  the  layer  formed  by  the  decompofition 
of  the  original  plants  is  deftroyed.  This  is  occafioned  by  the  neceflity  of  weed- 
ing 
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ing  ir,  which  too  frequently  expofe  its  falts  to  the  heat  of  the  fun.  Hence,  in  CHAP.  I, 
thofe  cultures  which  require  lefs  weeding,  and  where  the  plant  covers  with  its  *— ""V""—' 
leaves  the  vegetable  falts,  the  fertility  or  the  lbil  has  been  preferved*. 

The  climate,  in  all  the  Weft  India  iflands,  is  nearly  the  fame,  allowing  for 
thofe  accidental  differences,  which  the  feveral  qualities  of  the  lands  themfelves 
produce.  The  inhabitants  diftinguifh  only  two  feafons,  the  dry  and  the  rainy. 
Nature,  whofe  operations  are  unremitted,  appears  to  them  to  acl:  always  uni- 
formly ;  but  thofe  who  attentively  oblerve  her  progrefs,  difcern  that,  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climate,  as  well  as  in  all  the  revolutions  and  changes  of  vegetation, 
lhe  obferves  the  fame  laws  as  in  Europe,  though  in  a  lefs  fenfible'manner.  Thefe 
changes,  however,  are  no  prefervative  againft  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of 
fuch  a  fcorching  fun,  as  muft  naturally  be  expected  under  the  torrid  zone. 
As  thofe  iflands  lie  chiefly  between  the  Equator  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the 
inhabitants  are  continually  expofed  to  an  almoft  infupportable  heat.  This  heat 
is  moderated  rather  by  the  winds  than  the  changes  in  the  feafons.  Thofe  which 
blow  from  the  louth  and  weft  afford  fome  relief,  but  they  aie  much  lefs  fre- 
quent and  regular  than  that  which  comes  from  the  eaft. 

The  eafterly  wind  depends  upon  two  invariable  caufes.  The  firft  arifes 
from  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  from  weft  to  eaft,  which  muft  neceffarily 
be  more  rapid  under  the  equinoxial,  becaufe  a  greater  fpace  muft  be  paffed  over 
in  the  fame  time.  The  fecond  is  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which,  as  foon  as 
it  rifes  above  the  horizon,  rarifies  the  air,  and  caufes  it  to  blow  towards  the  weft, 
in  proportion  as  the  earth  revolves  towards  the  eaft.  The  eafterly  wind,  there- 
fore, which  in  the  Weft  India  iflands  is  fcarcely  felt  before  nine  in  the  morning, 
increafes  as  the  fun  rifes  above  the  horizon,  and  decreafes  as  it  declines.  To- 
wards evening  it  ceafes  entirely  to  blow  on  the  coafts,  but  not  on  the  open  fea. 
The  caufes  of  this  difference  are  very  evident.  After  the  fetting  of  the  fun, 
the  air  from  the  land,  which  continues  for  a  confiderable  time  rarified,  on 
account  of  the  vapours  that  are  continually  rifing  from  the  heated  globe,  necef- 
farily flows  back  upon  the  air  of  the  fea.  This  is  what  is  generally  called  a  land- 
breeze,  in  oppof  tion  to  the  former,  which  is  termed  a  Jea-brecze.  The  land- 
breeze  is  moft  fenfibly  felt  during  the  nigftt;  and  continues,  till  the  air  of  the 
fea,  rarified  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  flows  back  again  towards  the  land,  where 
the  air  has  been  condenled  by  the  coolnefs  of  the  night.  It  has  alio  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  eafterly  wind  blows  more  regularly,  and  with  greater  force  in 
the  dog-days,  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  becaule  the  fun  then  acts  more 
powerfully  upon  the  air.  Thus  nature  caufes  the  excefflve  heat  of  the  fun  to 
contribute  to  the  refrefhmentoftholeclimai.es  that  are  parched  by  his  cays. 

The  rain  alio  contributes  to  the  temperature  of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  though 
not  equally  in  them  all.  In  thole  places  where  the  eafterly  wind  meets  with  no- 
thing to  oppole  its  progrefs,  it  dilpels  the  clouds  as  they  begin  to  rile,  and  caufes 
them  to  break  either  in  the  woods  or  upon  the  mountains ;  but  wherever  the 

*  Du  Tertre.  Labat.  Buffon.     R  lynal 

4  ftorms 
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BOOK  III.    ftorms  are  too  violent,  or  where  the  blowing  of  the  eafterly  wind  is  interrupted 

*" " J    by  the  changeable  and  temporary  effedt  of  the  fouthern  and  wefterly  winds,   it 

then  begins  to  rain.  In  other  iflands,  where  the  eaft  wind  does  not  generally 
blow,  the  rains  are  fo  frequent  and  plentiful,  efpecially  in  the  winter  feafon,  which 
lafts  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  Oftober,  that,  according  to  the 
mod  accurate  obfervations,  as  much  water  falls  in  one  week,  during  this  time, 
as  in  moft  European  climates  in  the  fpace  of  a  year.  Our  heavier!  rains  are  but 
dews,  compared  with  thole  in  the  Welt  Indies,  which  are  rather  torrents  of  water, 
poured  from  the  clouds  with  vaft  impetuofity. 

Thefe  rains,  fo  falutary  againlt  the  heat,  are  accompanied  with  all  the  incon- 
veniencies  of  moifture,  and  attended  with  effedts  no  lefs  difagreeable  than  fatal. 
The  dead  muft  be  interred  within  a  few  hours  after  they  have  expired  j  meat 
will  not  keep  frefh  above  four  and  twenty  hours  ;  the  fruits  fuddenly  decay, 
whether  they  are  gathered  ripe  or  before  their  maturity  •,  the  bread  muft  be 
made  into  bifcuits,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  growing  mouldy,  common 
wines    foon   become   four,    and  iron    rufts    in   a   few   days.     The  feeds  can- 
not be  preierved  without  great  attention  and  care,  till  the  proper  feafon  returns 
for  lowing  them.     When  the  Weft  India  iflands  were  firft  difcovered,  the  corn 
that  was  conveyed  thither  for  the  fupport  of  thofe  who  could   not  accuftom 
themfelves  to  the  food    of  the  natives  was  fo  foon  damaged,  that  it  became 
neceflary  to  fend  it  in  the  ear.     This  precaution  enhanced  the  price  of  it  to  fuch 
a  degree  that  few  people  were  able  to  buy  it.     Flour  was  then  fubftituted  in 
place  of  corn  ;  which  lowered,  indeed,  the  expences  of  freight,  but  was  attended 
with  a  new  inconvenience  :  it  was  fooner  damaged.     While  things  were  in  this 
difagreeable  ftate,  it  was  happily  imagined  by  a  merchant,  that  if  the  flour  were 
entirely  fepa rated  from  the  bran,  which  contributes  to  its  fermentation,  it  would 
be  attended  with  a  double  advantage :  it  might  be  fold  cheaper,  and  would  keep 
longer.    He  accordingly  caufed  it  to  be  fifted,  and  put  the  nneft  flour  into  ftrong 
caflcs,  and  beat  it  dole  together  with  iron  hammers,  till  it  became  fo  firm  a  body 
that  the  air  could  fcarce  enter  it.     Experience  juftjfied  fo  rational  a  contrivance. 
The  practice,  improved,  has  become  general.     By  this  means  flour  may  be  kept 
for  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  a  year,  or  even  longer  •,  an  interval  fufficient  for  the 
activity  and  induftry  of  the  mother-country  to  fupply  its  colonies. 

How  troublelome  foever  thefe  natural  effects  of  the  periodical  rains  may  be, 
they  are  connected  with  fome  ftill  more  terrible.  Of  thefe  the  moft  deftruclive 
.  is  the  hurricane.  The  hurricane  is  a  violent  wind,  generally  accompanied  with 
rain,  lightning  and  thunder;  fometimes  with  an  earthquake:  and  it  is  always  at- 
tended with  the  moft  fatal  confequences  that  the  fury  of  the  elements  can  pro- 
duce. The  fky,  which  in  the  torrid  zone  is  ufually  clear,  is  fuddenly  changed 
into  a  dark  and  univerfal  night  •,  and  the  appearance  of  a  perpetual  fpring  into 
the  drearinefs  and  horror  of  the  moft  gloomy  winter.  Trees  as  old  as  the  world 
are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  inftantly  difappear ;  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  folid 
buildings  arc  in  a  moment  buried  in  ruins  :  where  the  eye  delighted  itfelf  with 
the  prolpect  of  rich  and  verdant  hills,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  plantations  en- 
tirely 
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tirely    deftroyed,    and  frightful  caverns;    whole    fields   of   fugar  canes  being     CHAP.  I. 
whirled  into  the  air,  and  fcattered  over  the  face  of  the  country.     The  labours  of     '-— ""v**-*^ 
many  years  are  deftroytd,   end  the  hopes  of  the  planter  perifh,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  thinks  himfelf  beyond  the   reach  of  fortune.  .  Deprived  of  their  fole 
fupport,  the  unhappy  fufferers  weep  over  the  carcafTes  of  the  dead,  orlearch' 
among  the  ruins  for  their  friends  and  relations.     The  noife  of  the  waters,  of 
the  woods,  and  of  the  winds,  accompanied  with  the  dreadful  fhock  of  the  thun- 
der ;   the  cries  and  how  lings  of  men  and  animals,  promilcuoufly  involved  in  a 
whirlwind  of  fan d,  ftones,  and  ruins  of  buildings  ! — all  thefe  horrors  combined 
feem  to  portend  the  Lft  ftruggles  of  expiring  nature. 

Hurricans,  however,  though  accompanied  with  fo  many  awful  circumftances, 
and  though  in  many  refpects  fo  deftruclive,  contribute  to  the  production  of  more 
plentiful  crops,  and  to  ripen  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Whether  thefe  violent  con- 
cu (lions  tear  up  the  ground,  in  order  to  render  it  more  fertile,  or  whether  the 
hurricane  brings  along  with  it  certain  fubltances  fit  to  promote  the  vegetation  of 
plants,  is  not  ealy  to  determine  ;  but  it  has  been  obferved,  that  this  feeming  evil, 
and  temporary  confufion,  is  not  only  a  confequence  of  the  uniformity  of  nature, 
which  makes  even  difiblution  itfelf  inftrumental  to  regeneration,  but  alio  the 
means  of  preserving  the  univerfal  fyftem,  the  life  and  vigour  of  which  is  main- 
tained by  an  internal  fermentation,  the  fource  of  partial  ill  and  of  general 
good  *. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  pretend  to  foretel,  by  in* 
fallible  prognoftics,  the  approach  of  this  dreadful  phenomenon.  They  affirm, 
That  when  it  is  near  at  hand,  the  air  is  mifty,  the  fun  red,  and  yet  the  weather 
calm,  and  the  tops  of  the  mountains  illuminated ;  that  in  caverns  and  refervoirs 
of  water,  a  hollow  found  is  heard  under  the  earth,  like  that  arifing  from  pent  up 
winds;  that  at  night  the  ftars  are  furrounded  with  a  fort  of  bur,  which  makes 
them  appear  much  larger ;  that  the  fky,  towards  the  north-weft,  has  a  black  and 
menacing  look  ;  that  the  fea  emits  a  ftrong  fetid  fmell,  and  is  violently  agitated 
without  any  wind  ;  that  the  wind  itfelf,  forfaking  its  ufual  fteady  eafterly  courfe, 
fhifts  about  to  the  weft,  whence  it  blows  very  violently,  at  different  intervals  for 
about  two  hours  at  a  time  -f-. 

Though  the  truth  of  all  thefe  obfervations  cannot  be  afcertained,  yet  to  pay 
no  attention  to  the  remarks  of  rude  nations  on  times  and  feafons,  would  be  a 
ftrong  indication  of  literary  pride,  or  of  a  mind  little  addicted  to  philolbphical 
inquiries.  Barbarians,  by  reafon  of  their  want  of  employment,  and  their  habit 
of  living  in  the  open  air,  have  both  an  opportunity,  and  are  under  the  necefiity 
of  obferving  the  fmalleft  alterations  in  that  element.  Hence  fhepherds  and 
hufbandmen,  in  every  country,  have  acquired  many  ufeful  informations  in  re- 
gard to  the  weather,  which  have  efcaped  thole  engaged  in  fedentary  employments, 
though  otherwife  more  enlightened.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  depend  upon  ruftics  or 
favages  for  the  difcovery  of  effects,  and  on  the  learned  only  for  the  inveftigation 

*  Raynal,  Jiv.  x.  t  Hilt.  Nat.  des  Antilles. 
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of  caufes.     Let  us  trace,  if  pofiible,  the  caufe  of  thofe  hurricanes,  fo  frequent 
and  fatal  in  the  Weft  India  iflands. 

No  hurricane  comes  from  the  eaft  ;  that  is,  from  the  greateft  extent  of  the  fea 
at  thofe  iflands.  As  this  is  an  undifputed  fail,  it  naturally  inclines  us  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  they  are  formed  on  the  continent  of  America.  The  weft  wind,  which 
blows  conftantly,  and  very  violently  in  the  (binhern  parts,  from  July  to  January, 
and  the  north  wind  blowing  at  the  fame  time  in  the  northern  parts,  mull,  when 
they  meet,  oppofe  each  other  with  a  force  proportioned  to  their  natural  velocity. 
If  this  Ihock  happens  in  the  long  and  narrow  paffes  of  the  mountains,  it  muft  occa- 
fion  a  fcrong  current  of  air,  which  will  extend  itfelf  in  a  compound  ratio  of  the  mov- 
ing power,  and  the  diameter  of  the  narrow  pais.  Every  foiid  body  that  meets  this 
current  of  air  will  be  impreffed  with  a  degree  of  force  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
the  furface  it  oppofes  to  the  current ;  fo  that  if  the  pofition  of  that  furface  fhould 
be  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  hurricane,  it  is  impoffible  to  determine 
what  effect  might  be  produced  upon  the  whole  mafs.  Fortunately  the  different 
bearings  of  the  coafts  of  the  Well  India  iflands,  and  their  angular,  or  fpherical 
figure,  occafion  thefe  frightful  hurricanes  to  fall  upon  furfaces  more  or  lefs  ob- 
lique, which  divert  the  current  of  air,  break  its  force,  and  gradually  deftroy  its 
effects.  Experience  alfo  proves,  that  their  action  is  by  degrees  fo  much  weaken- 
ed, that,  even  in  the  direction  where  the  hurricane  falls  with  moft  force,  it  is 
icarcely  felt  at  ten  leagues  diftance.  The  moft  accurate  obfervers  have  remark- 
ed, that  all  the  hurricanes  which  have  fucceffively  fubverted  the  iflands,  came 
from  the  north  weft,  and  confequently  from  the  narrow  paffes  formed  by  the 
mountains  of  Santa  Martha*.  The  diftance  of  fome  iflands  from  that  direc- 
tion, is  not  a  fufikient  reafon  for  rejecting  this  opinion,  as  feveral  other  caufes 
may  confpire  to  divert  a  current  of  air  to  the  fouth  or  eaft. 

Such  are  the  deftructive  phcenomena  which  nature  has  oppofed  to  the  acqui- 
fition  of  the  rich  productions  of  the  Weft  Indies  :  but  what  barrier  can  reftrain 
the  avidity  of  man,  or  what  terrors  appal  him  in  the  purfuit  of  Hefperian 
luxuries  ? — Columbus,  as  we  have  fcen  f,  after  forming  a  fettlement  in  Hiipa- 
niola,  one  of  the  Great  Antilles,  and  difcovering  the  reft,  fell  in  with  the 
Caribbees.  He  did  not  there  meet  with  the  fame  timid  and  harmlefs  race  of 
men,  whom  he  had  feu  id  in  tne  larger  iflands.  The  Caribs  oppofed  the 
Spaniards  with  the  moft  uv-  aunted  reiolution,  without  regard  to  numbers,  and 
defended  their  country  with  an  in  rep  dity,  which  they  have  difcovered  in  all 
fucceeding  rencounters  '  itli  the  Europeans.  According  to  their  own  tradition 
'  they  originally  came  from  Guiana,  and  the  ferocity  of  their  manners,  as  well  as 
the  vicinity'  oi  that  c  iti  ■■  render  this  origin  highlj  ;  'obable.  1  hey  are  com- 
monly above  the  mi  dlefize,  mufci  r,  and  well  made.  Their  hair  anc  their  eyes 
are  black,  and  the:,  ur  s  agreeat  le.  i:1  a  word,  their  whole  figure  would  be 
pleafing,  did  they  not  ipoil  their  natural  beauty  by  artificial  and  fancied  orna- 
ments.    They  wear  no  cloaths ;  but  in  oruer  to  fortify  themfelvts  againft  the 
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inrenfe  heat  of  the  fun-beams,  as  well  as  to  guard  againft  the  bite  of  infers,  they  CHAP.  I- 
paint  their  bodies  all  over  with  thejuice  of  the  Palma  Chrifti,  which  gives  them  v"  *~  H 
the  appearance  of  a  boiled  lobfter  *. 

The  Caribs,  like  the  Brazilians,  have  fome  refpect  for  the  fun  and  moon,  but 
neither  temples  nor  worfhip.  If  they  have  any  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  they 
believe  that  he  enjoys  his  happinefs  in  tranquility,  and  is  fo  little  attentive  to  the 
actions  of  men,  as  never  to  inflict  vengeance  on  offenders.  They  recognize, 
however,  two  forts  of  fpirits ;  the  one  beneficent,  whofe  habitation  is  in  heaven, 
and  from  whom  every  man  receives  that  fpirit  by  which  he  is  guided  ;  the  other 
malignant,  who  roam  the  air  during  the  night,  who  have  no  fixed  abode,  and 
whofe  fole  employment  is  to  do  harm.  Their  opinion  concerning  the  origin  of 
thefe  evil  fpirits  illuftrates  their  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  foul.  Every  man,  fay 
they,  has  as  many  fouls  as  his  arteries  have  pulfes  ;  the  principal  of  which  is  in 
the  heart,  whence  it  is  conducted  to  heaven,  after  death,  by  the  good  genius 
who  ferved  to  guide  him  in  this  life.  The  other  fouls,  who  were  not  in  the  heart, 
difperfe  themfelves  in  air  ;  one  troop  over  the  fea,  where  they  occafion  fhip- 
wrecks,  and  another  over  the  land,  where  they  do  all  the  mifchief  in  their 
power-)-.  Such  is  the  rude  theology  of  the  Caribs ;  whence  we  may  perceive, 
that,  inftead  of  regarding  the  heart  as  the  fountain  of  corruption,  as  the  moft 
treacherous  of  all  things,  and  defperately  wicked,  they  confidered  it  as  the  fource 
of  all  that  is  benevolent  in  man. 

The  ideas  of  government  among  the  Caribs  are  as  imperfect  as  thofe  of  reli- 
gion. The  name  of  Cazique,  which  the  Spaniards  firft  took  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Hifpaniola,  and  which  they  have  introduced  into  all  their  colonies,  is  nothing 
but  a  vain  title  among  the  Caribs,  without  either  power  or  prerogative.  In 
every  ifland  however,  we  are  told,  there  was  always  one  who  bore  that  name, 
but  feldom  more  than  two  •,  that  to  obtain  the  title  of  cazique,  it  is  necefiary 
to  have  been  diftinguilhed  in  war  ;  to  be  fuperior  to  every  competitor  in  running 
and  fwimming  ;  to  be  able  to  carry  a  greater  burden  ;  but  more  efpecially  to  be 
endowed  with  fuperior  patience,  and  the  ability  of  fuffcring  the  moft  exquifite 
pains.  Thus  qualified,  the  cazique  is  cholen  captain  general  on  the  approach  of 
a  war  :  he  orders  the  preparations,  affembles  the  councils,  and  enjoys  in  all  re- 
fpects  the  firft  rank ;  but  during  peace,  he  is  not  diftinguiflied  from  the  other 
captains,  except  by  his  title,  and  that  degree  of  refpect  which  naturally  follows 
the  fuppofuion  of  extraordinary  merit  $. 

The  marriages,  the  funerals,  the  dances,  and  the  feafts  of  the  Caribs,  are 
nearly  the  fame  with  thole  of  the  other  Americans.  But  for  the  honour  of  their 
nation,  they  difttr  in  one  particular  from  all  the  Indian  tribes  :  if  they  eat  their 
enemies,  it  is  in  the  height  of  triumph,  and  on  the  field  of  victory ;  and  they 
not  only  treat  with  humanity  fuch  ftrangcrs  as  vifit  their  coafts,  but  even  fuch 

*  Vo; 'ages  de  P.  Labat,  torn.  II.  p.  77,  &  fuiv. 
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captives  as  they  take  without  refiftance,  fhewing  compaffiori  rnpre  efpceiaTly  to 
•  en  and  children*.  They  are  however,  like  all  the  Americans,  little  liif- 
ceptible  of  the  paffion  of  love,  and  never  mew  the  leaft  marks  of  attention  or 
tcndernels  for  that  fex  fo  much  courted  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  They 
confider  their  wives  rather  in  the  light  of  flaves  than  of  companions  :  they  do  not 
even  fuffer  them  to  eat  with  them,  and  have  ufurped  the  right  of  divorcing  them 
without  permiting  them  the  liberty  of  marr.  ing  again  f .  Tie  women,  even  in 
this  depreffed  ftate,  enjoy  a  gaiety  unknown  to  the  men,  who  are  generally  of  a 
melancholy  dilpofition,  and  often  fit  whole  days  moping  in  their  cottages  with- 
out uttering  a  word  J. 

hotwithftanding  the  advantage  of  fire-arms,  the  Spaniards  found  the  Caribs 
very  formidable  enemies.  At  firft  they  fought  only  for  gold  in  their  iflands,  and 
afterwards  for  flaves ;  but  not  meeting  with  any  mines,  and  the  Caribs  being  fo 
proud  and  fallen  that  they  died  when  fabjected  to  fervitude,  the  Spaniards  gave 
up  all  thoughts  of  making  conquefts,  which  they  thought  of  little  confequence, 
and  which  they  could  neither  acquire  nor  preferve  without  conftant  and  bloody 
wars.  The  French  and  Englifh  being  apprifed  of  this,  ventured  to  equip  a 
fmall  Meet,  in  order  to  intercept  the  Spanifh  veffels  which  frequented  thole  lati- 
tudes. The  booty  gained  increafed  the  number  of  adventurers.  Peace,  which 
frequently  took  place  in  Europe,  did  not  prevent  fach  expeditions  ;  and  the 
cuftom  that  prevailed  among  the  Spaniards  of  flopping  all  (Kips  that  failed  be- 
yond the  tropics  juftilied  fach  violences. 

The  two  nations  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the  Leeward  iflands,  without 
ever  thinking  of  making  any  fettlement.  Perhaps  they  were  afraid  of  irritating 
the  Caribs,  by  whom  they  had  been  favourably  received ;  or  perhaps  they  ima- 
gined, that  a  foil  which  yielded  none  of  thofe  productions  which  were  in  requeft 
in  the  Old  World,  was  unworthy  of  their  attention.  But  at  length,  in  1623, 
Mr.  Thomas  Warner,  who  had  made  a  voyage  to  Surinam,  then  in  polTefllon  of 
the  Englifh,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopherfrom  James  I.  and 
enterino-  into  an  aiTociation  with  fourteen  other  gentlemen,  failed  thither  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  a  fettlement.  The  French,  under  Monfieur  Defnambuc, 
landed  on  the  ifland  nearly  about  the  fame  time,  and  according  to  their  own 
writers,  on  the  fame  day.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
Warner  and  Defnambuc,  underftanding  that  the  views  of  each  were  the  fame, 
inftead  of  entering  into  any  nice  difputes  about  pre-occupancy,  agreed  to  divide 
the  ifland  between  them,  and  to  affift  each  other  againft  the  Spaniards,  whom 
they  confidered  as  their  common  enemy  ||. 

This  harmony  between  the  fettlers  of  the  two  nations  introduced  a  mod 
atrocious  act  of  mutual  cruelty.     Warner  and  Defnambuc,  intending  to  return 

*  Du  Tertre,  torn.  II. 
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to  Europe,  and  fufpecting  the  practices  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  natives,  whom     CHAP.  I. 
by  this  time  they  had  forced  into  fubmiffion,  refolved  to  get  rid  of  them.     For  v     ,J 

this  purpofe,  they  forged  a  pretence,  that  the  Caribs,  at  the  inftigation  of  their 
magicians,  had  formed  a  confpiracy  againft  the  French  and  Englifh ;  and  at- 
tacking thofe  guiltleis  lavages  by  night,  either  maflacred  them  or  drove  them 
from  the  ifland.  The  two  chiefs  now  departed  for  their  refpective  courts, 
where  their  inhumanity  obtained  the  name  of  heroilm.  Warner  was  knighted, 
and  made  governor  of  the  Englifh  part  of  the  ifland,  as  Defnambuc  was  of  the 
French.  The  latter  talked  fo  plaufibly  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  that  a  French 
Weft  India  company  was  erected  in  1626  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  Warner  uTed  a 
fimilar  language,  as  an  Englifh  Weft  India  company  was  eftablifhed  the  fame 
year  *. 

Meanwhile  the  expulfion  of  the  Caribs  from  St.  Chriflopher's,  had  alarmed 
thofe  of  the  neighbouring  iflands,  who  made  a  defcent  to  the  number  of  three 
or  four  thoufand.  The  hnglilh  and  French  were  no  ftrangers  to  their  intention, 
and  made  a  proper  difpofnion  to  receive  them.  Part  were  fuffered  to  land  •,  but 
a  body  of  mufktteers,  planted  in  ambufh,  poured  upon  them  fo  brifk  a  fire  that 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  their  canoes,  though  not  before  they  had  killed  two 
hundred  of  the  Europeans.  Nor  was  this  the  only  danger  to  which  the  new 
colony  was  expofed.  The  court  of  Madrid,  jealous  01-  the  neighbourhood  of 
two  fuch  active  and  enterprifing  nations,  ordered  Frederic  de  Toledo,  who  was 
fent  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  expel  the  Dutch  from  Brazil,  to  deftroy,  in  his 
paflage,  to  ule  the  pompous  language  of  Spain,  thofe  pirates  who  had  invaded 
her  territories.  The  French  and  Englifh  were  fenfible  of  their  inability  to  refill 
fuch  a  force  ;  thofe  who  efcaped  the  fword  of  the  Spaniards,  therefore  took  re- 
fuge in  the  adjacent  iflands.  When  the  danger  was  over,  the  greater  part  of 
them  returned  to  their  former  fettkments ;  and  Spain,  whofe  attention  was  en- 
grofTed  by  objects  which  fhe  confidered  as  of  more  importance,  gave  them  no 
further  difturbance. 

The  Englifh  and  French  had  at  firft  confidered  the  Caribs  as  their  common 
enemy,  but  this  kind  of  cafual  aflbciation  was  frequently  after  interrupted.  It 
implied  no  killing  engagement,  much  lefs  a  compact:  for  their  mutual  poflefllon  • 
and  the  favages  artfully  contrived  to  be  at  peace,  fometimes  with  one  nation, 
fometimes  with  the  other,  and  by  that  means  gained  the  advantage  of  having 
only  one  enemy  at  a  time.  This  policy,  however,  would  have  availed  thofe 
Wanders  but  little,  had  France  and  England  paid  fufficient  attention  to  their  in- 
fant colonies,  of  whofe  importance  they  were  not  yet  fenfible.  The  indifference 
fhewn  by  the  two  mother  countries,  determined  their  fubjects  in  the  New  World, 
in  January  1660,  to  enter  into  an  alliance,  fecuring  to  each  people  thofe  pofleflions 
which  the  various  events  of  war  had  procured  them,  and  which  till  then  had 
been  totally  unrettled.  In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  which  eflablifhed  tranquil- 
lity in  the  Weft  Indies,  France  obtained  Guadalupe,  Martinico,  Granada,  and 
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fome  lefs  confiderable  acquisitions  ;  and  England  was  confirmed  in  the  poflcfilon 
of  Barbadoea,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montfcrrat,  and  feveral  fmaller  iflands.  St. 
Chriftophei's  continued  to  belong  to  both  nations.  The  Caribs  were  confined  to 
llominica  and  St.  Vincent's ;  where  all  the  fcattered  tribes  of  this  people  were 
collected,  and  did  not  at  that  time  exceed  ten  thoufand  men  *. 

B.fore  this  period  the  tnglifli  fettlerr.ents  had  acquired  fome  kind  of  form, 
and  were  in  a  flourifhing  condition.  On  the  contrary,  the  French  fettlements 
were  abandoned  by  a  great  number  of  their  inhabitants,  reduced  to  defpair  from 
the  necefiity  they  were  under  of  fubmitting  to  the  tyranny  of  an  exclufive  com- 
pany. Paffiohately  attached  to  liberty,  thefe  adventurers  fled  to  the  northern 
coaft  of  liifpaniola;  a  place  where  feveral  of  their  countrymen  had  taken  re- 
fuge, when  driven  out  of  St.  Chriftopher's  by  the  Spaniards,  about  thirty  years 
before.  They  were  there  called  Buccaneers  ;  becaufe,  in  imitation  of  the  cuftom 
of  the  natives,  they  dried  with  fmoke  part  of  the  flefh  of  fuch  cattle  as  they 
killed,  in  places  denominated  buccans  in  the  Indian  language  f. 

This  name  leads  us  to  a  very  curious  inquiry  :  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  a  fet 
of  men  who,  from  obfeure  beginnings,  rendered  themfelves  famous  by  their 
courage  and  their  crimes,  and  to  whom  the  Englifh  and  French  are  in  fome 
meafure  indebted  for  their  prolperity  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

After  the  fadure  of  the  mines  in  Hifpaniola,  and  the  conqueft  of  the  rich- 
empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  that  valuable  ifland  was  entirely  neglected  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  greater  part  of  its  once  flourifhing  cities  were  deferted  by  their 
inhabitants,  and  the  few  that  remained  were  funk  in  the  mod  enervating  in- 
dolence. The  Buccaneers  therefore  met  with  no  interruption  in  that  courfe  of 
life  to  which  they  devoted  themfelves ;  namely,  the  puriukof  wild  cattle,  with 
which  the  country  abounded.  Part  of  the  meat  they  ate  frefh,  part  they  cured 
in  the  manner  defcribed,  and  the  hides  they  fold  to  fuch  veflels  as  came  upon  the 
coaft,  but  chiefly  at  firft  to  the  Dutch,  who  furnifhed  them  with  brandy,  cloaths, 
fire-arms,  powder  and  fhot.  As  they  had  neither  wives  nor  children,  they 
generally  lived  two  and  two  together,  in  order  to  adminifter  to  each  other  thole- 
mutual  lervices  which  are  neceflary  to  a  comfortable  exiftence.  In  thefe  little 
focieties  property  was  common,  and  the  furvivor  inherited  all  that  remained  on 
the  death  of  his  companion.  Even  between  one  fociety  and  another  the  moft 
perfect  confidence  and  good  will  prevailed  :  nothing  was  kept  under  lock  or 
key,  yet  theft  was  unknown.  It  was  indeed  unneceflary ;  for  what  any  one 
ftood  in  need  of  he  freely  received  from  his  neighbours,  without  any  other  folicita- 
tion  than  acquainting  them  with  his  wants.  A  refufal  would  have  been  marked 
with  infamy.  Without  government,  laws,  or  religion,  the  Buccaneers  lived  under 
certain  conventions  accommodated  to  their  condition  ;  nor  do  they  feem  to  have 
had  reafon  to  lament  the  want  of  a  more  perfect  polity.  Differences  leldom  arofe 
among  them  •,  and  when  they  did,  they  were  eafily  adjufted.     Men  born  in. 
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fociety  attempted  to  reftore  the  ftate  of  nature.     They  quitted  even  their  family     CHAP.  J. 
names,  and  aflumed  others  borrowed  from  the  terms  of  war  and  ferocity  *.  u" """ v~*— * 

The  drels  of  the  Buccaneers  confided  of  a  fhirt  dipt  in  the  blood  of  the  ani- 
mals they  had  killed  ;  a  pair  of  trowfers  dirtier  than  the  fhirt ;  a  leathern 
girdle,  from  which  hung  a  fhort  fabre,  and  fome  Dutch  knives  j.  a  hat  without 
any  rim,  except  a  flap  before,  in  order  to  pull  it  off;  fhoes  made  of  raw  hides, 
and  no  (lockings.  With  thefe  their  ambition  was  fatisfied,.  provided  they  could 
have  a  mufket,  four  feet  and  an  half  long,  which  carried  a  bullet  near  a  pound 
weight,  and  a  pack  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  dogs.  Thus  accoutred  and 
attended,  they  commonly  fet  out  by  break  of  day,  in  fearch  of  wild  cattle  j 
which  were  no  fooner  killed  than  they  were  flayed,  and  the  purfuit  was  never 
dilcontinued,  till  as  many  bullocks  were  killed  as  there  were  huntfmen  in  com- 
pany. The  labour  of  every  day  was  the  fame,  and  was  conftandy  renewed,  till 
they  had  provided  themfelves  with  fuch  a  number  of  hides  as  was  fufficient 
to  fupply  the  merchants  with  whom  they  had  a  contracl.  They  were  then  car- 
ried to  the  vefiels,.  fiationed  in  fome  private  bay,  by  perlbns  who  were  called 
engage's,  or  bondfmen  ;  a  fet  of  unfortunate  people  who  were  feduced  in 
Europe,  as  many  are  (till,  to  fell  or  indent  themfelves  to  the  colonies  during  the 
term  of  three  years.  One  of  thele  miferable  men  prefuming  to  reprefent  to  his 
mafter,  who  always  fixed  upon  a  Sunday  for  this  journey,  that  God  had  forbidden 
fuch  a  practice,  when  he  declared,  "  Six  days  fhalt  thou  labour,,  and  on  the 
feventh  day  thou  fhalt  reft  :" — "-And  I,"  replied  the  brutal  Buccaneer,  "  fay  to 
thee,  "  Six  days  fhalt  thou  kill  bullocks,  and  ffrip  them  of  their  fkins,.  and  on. 
the  feventh  day  thou  fhalt  carry  their  hides  to  the  fea-fhore  f." 

Men  of  fuch  a  favage  caff,  habituated  to  conftant  exercife,  and  feeding  every 
day  on  frefh  meat,  were  little  fubject  to  difeafes.  If  their  excurfions  were  occa- 
fionally  fufpended,  it  was  only  by  a  flight  fever,  which  was  not  felt  the  day  fol- 
lowing. Their  vigour,  however,  mull  have  been  exhaufted  in  time,  under  a 
climate  too  intemperate  for  fo  laborious  a  courfe  of  life.  But  the  climate  was 
not  the  only  enemy  the  Buccaneers  had  to  encounter.  Thefe  ruffians  had  not 
always  confined  themfelves  to  the  purfuit  of  cattle  :  they  had  occafionally  made 
inroads  upon  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  and  fupplied  themfelves  with  what  con- 
veniencies  they  flood  in  need  of.  Exafperated  at  length,  by  having  their  tran- 
quillity and  eafe  continually  difturbed,  the  inhabitants  invited,  from  the  conti- 
nent and  the  neighbouring  iflands,  fome  parties  of  foldiers,  who  fell  upon  the 
difperfed  Buccaneers,, and  put  many  of  them  to  the  fword.  They  muft  all  have 
been  cut  off,  had  they  not  formed  themfelves  into  a  body  for  their  mutual  de- 
fence. Under  the  neceffity  of  feparating  through  the  day,  in  order  to  profe»- 
cute  their  common  employment,  they  always  alTembled  at  night.  If  any- one. 
did  not  appear  at  the  appointed  hour,  it  was  concluded  that  he  was  either,  killed . 

•  Ibid.  p.  384. 

t  Hilt.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XV.  Hv.  vii.  c.  1.    P.  Labat,  Nouv.  Voyages  aux  lies 
de  rAmerique,  torn.  VII.    P.  Charlevoix,  Hill,  de  St.  Domingue,  tom.III. 
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or  taken  prifoner ;  and  the  chafe  was  fufpended,  till  he  was  either  found,  or 
his  death  revenged  *. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  much  blood  mull  have  been  fhed  by  a  fet  of  banditti, 
belonging  to  no  country,  and  fubjedl  to  no  laws  •,  hunters  and  warriors  from  the 
calls  of  nature  and  inflindl,  and  excited  to  murder  and  violences  from  the  necef- 
fity  of  defending  themlelves,  and  of  annoying  their  enemies.  In  the  height  of  their 
fury,  they  devoted  every  thing  to  deftruttion,  without  deflinction  of  age  or  fex. 
At  length  defpairing  of  being  able  to  fubdue  fuch  oMinate  and  ferocious  invaders, 
the  Spaniards  took,  the  refolution  of  deftroying  all  the  cattle  in  Hifpaniola,  by  a 
general  chafe.  The  execution  of  this  defign  having  deprived  the  Buccaneers  of 
*heir  ufual  refources,  they  were  obliged  to  betake  themlelves  to  a  new  courfe  of 
Jife.  The  fober  part  of  them  became  planters,  and  thofe  of  a  more  reillefs  dif. 
pofition  aflbciated  themfelves  with  a  fet  of  pirates,  who  under  the  name  of  Free- 
booters, had  taken  pofTefiion  of  the  little  ifland  of  Tortuga,  whence  they  carried 
on  their  depredations,  and  were  now  rendered  fo  formidable  as  to  become  the 
tyrants  of  the  ocean  f. 

France,  which  had  hitherto  difclaimed  the  Buccaneers  for  her  fubjedls,  ac- 
knowledged them  as  foon  as  they  became  planters  ;  and  when  their  fettlements 
began  to  acquire  ibme  liability,  fhe  treated  them  with  ftill  more  attention.  In 
1 665,  fhe  lent  them  over  a  governor.  The  name  of  this  magillrate  was  D'Ogeron, 
a  man  of  experience,  abilities,  and  integrity,  who  may  properly  de  denomi- 
nated the  father  of  the  French  colony  in  Hifpaniola.  He  brought  along  with 
.him  feveral  women,  who  like  moll  of  thofe  that  had  been  fent  into  the  Weft 
Indies,  were  not  perfons  of  the  moll  exadl  -virtue.  The  Buccaneers  were  not 
offended  at  the  licentioul'neis  of  their  manners.  "  I  do  not  defire  you  to  give 
me  an  account  of  your  pad  conduct,'*  was  the  language  of  each  of  them  to  the 
woman  whom  chance  had  allotted  him : — "  you  did  not  then  belong  to  me. 
Give  me  your  word  for  the  future,  as  you  are  now  mine,  I  acquit  you  of  what  is 
pall  ;"— then  Unking  his  hand  on  the  barrel  of  his  gun,  he  added,  "  This  will 
revenge  me  of  your  breach  of  faith  :  if  you  arejalfe,  this  will  prove  true  to  my 
aim  $." 

England  had  not  waited  till  her  rival  obtained  a  firm  fettlement  in  the  Great 
Antilles,  to  procure  herfelf  an  eftablifhment  there.  The  declining  Hate  of  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  weakened  by  its  internal  divifions  •,  by  the  revolt  of  Cata- 
lonia and  Portugal  •,  by  the  commotions  at  Naples  •,  by  the  deftruclion  of  its 
formidable  infantry  in  the  plains  of  Rocroy  ;  by  its  continual  loffes  in  the  Ne- 
therlands ;  by  the  incapacity  of  its  miniflers ;  and  even  by  the  extinction  of  that 
national  pride,  which  after  having  been  raifed  and  maintained  by  being  fixed 
upon  great  objects,  had  degenerated  into  an  indolent  haughtinefs-  all  thefe  cir- 
cumltances  portending  the  ruin  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  left  no  room  to  doubt 

•  Id.  ibid. 

•{■  Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,   torn.  XV.  liv.  vii.  c.  1. 

J  Id.  ibid.     Hift.  de-St.  Domicgue,  torn.  ill. 
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that  it  would  be  afiailed  by  enemies  in  every  quarter.     France  artfully  took  ad-   CHAP.  I. 
vantage  of  thofe  confufions  which  fhe  had  partly  occafioned  ;  and  Cromwell   v** — V— — ' 
joined  her  in  1  655,  in  order  to  fhare  in  the  fpoils  of  a  kingdom  that  had  long 
been  the  terror  of  Europe. 

Had  Cromwell  underftood  and  regarded  the  interefts  of  his  country,  he  would 
have  fupported  the  declining  ambition  of  France,  and  preferved  that  balance  of 
power  on  which  the  greatnefs  and  fecurity  of  England  lb  much  depended.    Had 
he  ftudied  only  his  own  intereft  he  would  have  maintained  an  exact  neutrality 
between  thofe  two  great  monarchies  ;  nor  would  he  have  hazarded  his  ill  ac- 
quired and  unfettled  dominion,  by  provoking  foreign  enemies  who  might  lend 
affiftance  to  domeftic  faction,  and  overturn  his  tottering  throne :    but  his  mag- 
nanimity undervalued  danger;  his  active  diipofition  and  avidity  of  extenfive 
glory  made  him  incapable  of  repofe  ;  and  as  the  policy  of  men  is  continually 
warped   by  their  temper,  he  only  deliberated,  after  concluding  a  peace  with 
Holland,   againft  what  enemy  he  mould  turn  his  victorious  arms.     The  ex- 
tenfive dominions,  and  yet  extreme  weaknefs  of  Spain  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  the 
vigorous  courage,  and  great  naval  power  of  England,  were  circumftances,  which, 
when  compared,  excited  the  ambition  of  the  enterprifing  Protector,  and  made 
him  hope,  that  he  might  by  fome  fignal  conqueft,  render  ror  ever  illuftrious  that 
fway  which  he  had  affumed  over  his  country.    Should  he  even  fail  of  any  durable 
acquifuion,  the  American  treafures,  which  mull  every  year  crofs  the  Atlantic  to 
reach  Spain,   were  a  fare  prey  he  thought  to  the  Englifh  navy,   and  would  fup- 
port  his  military  force,  and  lave  him  from  the  neceffity  of  laying  any  new  bur- 
den on  the  difcontented  people.    From  France  a  vigorous  refiftance  muff,  be  ex- 
pected.    No  plunder,  no  conqueft  could   be  hoped  for  :  the  progrefs  of  his 
arms,    even  it  attended  with  fuccefs,  muft  there  be  flow  and  gradual ;  and  the 
advantages  acquired,   however  real,  would  be  lefs  ftriking  to  the  ignorant  mul- 
titude, whom  it  was  his  intereft  to  allure.     Theie  motives  of  policy  were  pro- 
bably feconded  by  thofe  of  religion.     The  Hugonots,  he  expected,   would  be 
better  treated,  while  he  engaged  in  a  clofe  union  with  their  fovereign  ;  and  as 
the  Spaniards  were  more  zealous  catholics  than  the  French,  confequently  more 
expofed  to  the  old  puritanical  hatred,  and  had  even  erected  the  bloody  tribunal 
of  the  inquifition,  whole  rigours  they  had  refufed  to  mitigate  on  Cromwell's  fo- 
licitation,  he  hoped  that  a  holy  meritorious  war  with  fuch  idolaters  would  not  fail 
of  protection  from  Heaven  *.    A  preacher  likewife,  infpired  as  was  fuppofed  by  a 
prophetic  ipirit,  bid  him  "  Go  and  profper  ;" — calling  him  a  ftone  cut  out  of  the 
mountains  without  hands,  that  would  break  the  pride  of  the  Spaniard,  crufh 
Antichrift,  and  make  way  for  the  purity  of  the  gofpel  over  the  whole  earth  -f-. 

Equally  actuated  by  thofe  bigotted,  thofe  ambitious,  and  thofe  interefted  mo- 
tives, Cromwell  equipped  two  powerful  fquadrons  ;  while  the  neighbouring 
ftates,  ignorant  of  his  intentions,  remained  in  fufpence,  and  looked  with  anxious 
expectation  on  what  fide  the  ftorm  would  difcharge  itfelf.     One  of  the  fqua- 

*  Thmloe,   vol.  II.     Carrington,  p.  191.  f   Bates. 
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drons,  confifting  of  thirty  capital  fhips,  was  fent  into  the  Mediterranean  under 
admiral  Blake,  whole  fame  was  already  fpread  over  Europe,  and  who  filled  all 
that  part  of  the  world  with  the  renown  of  Englifh  valour  *  ;  the  other,  confift- 
ing of  an  equal  number  of  fhips,  though  of  inferior  force,  was  difpatched  to  the 
Weft  Indies  under  admiral  Pen,  and  carried  on  board  four  thoufand  foldiers,  un- 
der the  command  of  general  Venables.  About  five  thoufand  more  joined  them 
from  Barbadoes  and  St.  Chriftopher's.  Various  caufes,  however,  confpired  to 
render  this  formidable  armament  lefs  fuccefsful  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  foldiers  were  the  refufe  of  the  whole  army  •,  the  forces  enlifted  in  the  Weft 
Indies  were  the  moft  profligate  of  mankind  ;  Fen  and  Venables  were  of  incom- 
patible tempers ;  the  troops  were  not  furnifhed  with  arms  fit  for  fuch  an  expe- 
dition ;  their  provifions  were  defective  both  in  quantity  and  quality  -,  all  hopes 
of  pillage,  the  beft  incentive  to  valour  among  fuch  men,  were  refufed  the  fol- 
diers and  feamen  ;  nor  were  any  directions  or  intelligence  given  to  conduct  the 
officers  in  their  enterprife  ;  and  as  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  attached  to  the  royal 
party,  they  were  tied  down  to  follow  the  advice  of  a  number  of  commiffioners, 
whom  the  jealoufy  of  Cromwell  had  placed  over  them,  and  who  difconcerted 
them  in  all  their  projects  -f-. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  admiral  and  general  to  attack  St.  Domingo,  the  capital 
of  Hifpaniola,  and  the  only  place  of  ftrength  in  the  ifland.  On  the  approach 
of  the  Englifh  fleet,  the  Spaniards,  in  confternation,  deferted  their  houfes,  and 
fled  into  the  woods.  But  the  blunders  of  their  enemies  allowed  them  leifure  to 
recollect  themfelves.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Venables,  the  foldiers  were 
landed  at  forty  miles  diftance  from  the  town,  when  they  might  have  been  fafely 
diiembarked  in  the  very  port  itlelf.  Deftitute  of  guides,  they  wandered  four  days 
through  the  woods  without  provifions ;  and  what  was  ftill  more  intolerable  in 
that  fultry  climate,  without  water.  The  Spaniards  recovered  fpirit,  and  attacked 
them  •,  when,  difcouraged  by  the  bad  conduct  of  their  officers,  and  fcarcely 
alive  from  hunger,  thirft,  and  fatigue,  they  were  unable  to  refill.  An  inconfi- 
derable  number  of  the  enemy  put  tiie  whole  army  to  flight,  killed  fix  hundred 
of  them,  and  chafed  the  reft  on  board  their  fhips. 

In  order  to  atone,  as  much  as  poffible,  for  this  unprofperous  attempt,  the 
Englifh  commanders  bent  their  courfe  to  Jamaica,  which  then  belonged  to  Spain. 

*  Calling  anchor  before  Leghorn,  he  demanded  and  obtained  from  the  duke  of  Tufcany  re- 
paration for  fome  lofles,  which  the  Englifh  commerce  had  formerly  fuftained  from  him.  He  next 
failed  to  Algiers,  and  compelled  the  Dey  to  make  peace,  and  to  rellrain  his  piratical  fubje&s  from 
farther  violences  on  the  £nglifh.  He  prefented  himfelf  before  Tunis  ;  and  having  there  made 
the  fame  demands,  the  Dey  of  that  republic  bid  him  look  to  the  caftles  of  Por:o-Farino  and  Go- 
Ietta,  and  do  his  utmoft.  Blake  needed  not  to  be  roufed  by  fuch  a  bravado  :  he  drew  his  fhips 
clofe  up  to  the  caftle?,  and  tore  them  in  pieces  with  his  artillery,  while  he  fent  a  detachment  of  failors 
in  their  long  boats  into  the  harbour,  and  burnt  every  fhip  that  lay  there.  The  Spaniards  alfo  felt 
his  fury,  both  on  their  own  coails  and  at  the  Canaries,  where  he  deltroyed  a  fleet  of  fixteen  fail, 
richly  laden  with  the  treafures  of  the  New  World,  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  under  the  cannon  of 
feven  forts,  all  united  by  a  line  of  communication.     Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  II. 

f  Burchet's  Naval  Hillory.    Thurloe,  vol.  III. 
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On  landing,  proclamation  was  made  that  every  man  fhould  fhoot  his  neighbour 
dead,  if  he  obferved  him  to  turn  his  back.  As  they  were  advancing  towards  St. 
Jago,  the  capital,  which  was  in  no  condition  to  refill  inch  a  force,  the  governor 
offered  to  capitulate,  and  deliver  up  the  city  ;  but  the  difcuffion  of  thefe  articles, 
artfully  prolonged,  gave  the  Spaniards  time  to  remove  their  moll  valuable  effedts, 
and  to  fly  themfelves  to  the  mountains  •,  fo  that  when  the  Englifh  came  to  take 
pofleflion  of  St.  Jago,  they  found  nothing  there  but  bare  walls.  As  a  confola- 
tion  for  this  disappointment,  they  found  themfelves  not  only  in  pofleflion  of  the 
capital,  but  in  fade  of  the  ifland  itfelf ;  for  though  the  Spaniards,  in  parties, 
fometimes  attempted  to  furprife  them,  they  never  appeared  in  a  body,  and  at  laft 
found  it  neceflary  to  tranfport  themfelves  and  their  effedts  to  Cuba,  There  they 
were  received  with  fuch  marks  of  difgrace  as  the  weaknefs  of  their  defence  de- 
ferved,  and  lent  back  with  a  force  that  was  fuppofed  to  be  fufficient  to  expel 
the  invaders  :  but  the  Englifh  now  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  not  only  to 
wipe  off  the  flain  which  their  valour  had  luffered  in  Hifpaniola,  but  to  eftablifh 
themfelves  in  the  quiet  pofleflion  of  Jamaica  ;  the  Spaniards  being  driven  from 
place  to  place,  and  at  length  obliged  to  embark  on  board  their  fhips,  and  return 
with  new  fhame  to  Cuba  *. 

It  was  long  before  the^flablifhment  of  the  French  in  Hifpaniola,  or  the  con- 
queil  of  Jamaica  by  the  Englifh,  that  the  Freebooters  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  Tortuga.  The  adventurers  of  both  nations,  who  had  taken  refuge  on  the 
northern  coafl  of  Hifpaniola,  on  being  expelled  from  St.  Chriflopher's  in  1630, 
judged  it  prudent  to  lecure  a  retreat.  For  this  purpole  they  pitched  upon  Tor- 
tuga, (afmall  ifland  within  two  leagues  of  the  great  one)  and  the  few  Spaniards 
who  were  left  to  guard  it,  retired  on  the  firfl  fummons.  They  now  found  them- 
felves abfolute  lords  of  an  ifland  eight  leagues  long,  and  two  broad,  with  moun-  A,  D.  163; 
tains  covered  with  valuable  woods,  and  plains  that  only  wanted  the  hand  of  a 
cultivator.  The  northern  coafl  appeared  to  be  inacceffible  :  the  fouthern  had 
an  excellent  harbour  commanded  by  a  rock,  which  required  only  a  battery  of 
cannon  to  fecure  the  entrance  of  the  ifland.  This  precaution  was  not  negledted. 
So  happy  a  fituation  foon  brought  to  Tortuga  a  multitude  of  defperados  of  all 
nations.  The  mofl  moderate  applied  themfelves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground ; 
the  more  active  went  to  hunt  wild  cattle  in  Hiipaniola,  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpofes  already  defcribed  ;  while  the  mofl  intrepid  became  corfairs  f,  and 
performed  fuch  exploits  as  will  ever  be  remembered  with  an  equal  mixture  of 
admiration  and  horror. 

This  is  the  true  origin  of  thofe  pirates,  formerly  diftinguifhed  in  England  by 
the  appellation  of  Freebooters,  and  in  France  by  that  of  Flibufliers  £.     But  as 

*  When  Pen  and  Venables  returned  to  England,  they  were  both  fent  to  the  Tower  by  the  Pro- 
teftor.  He  had  made  a  conqueit  of  greater  confequence  than  he  was  then  aware  of,  but  much  in- 
ferior to  the  va!t  profpecb  which  he  had  formed.      Thurloe,  vol.  III. 

f  Hilt.   Gen.  d«;s  Voyages,  torn.  XV.  liv.  vii.  c.  i.     Charlevoix,  Hilt,  de  St.  Dominique. 

J  Flibufiiir  is  by  fome  derived  from  Flyboat,  in  aliufion  to  the  light  veflels  in  which  thofe  pirates 
made  their  firlt  excurfions  :  others  deduce  it,  with  no  lefj  appearance  of  reafon,  from  the  Englifh 
word  Freebooter,  which  indicates  one  who  makes  war  for  the  purpofe  of  pillage.  Hid.  Gen.  des 
Voyages,  torn.  XV.  p.  376. 
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BOOK  III.    they  are  now  generally  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Buccaneers,  which 

v"" -"""V~— '    probably  began  to  be  applied  to  them  ibon  after  their  junction  with  the  hunters 

of  wild  cattle,  properly  ib  denominated,  we  fhall  continue  that  name,  as  more 

expreffive  than  any   other  of  their  ferocious  character,  whether  men  or  animals 

were  the  object  of  purfuit. 

Nothing  could  appear  lcfs  formidable  than  the  firft  armaments  of  the  piratical 
Buccaneers.  Having  formed  themlelves,  like  the  hunters  of  wild  cattle,  into 
fmall  focieties,  who  took  the  name  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Coaft,  they  made  their 
excurfions  in  an  open  boat,  which  commonly  contained  between  twenty  and  thirty 
men,  ixpofed  night  and  day  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  Thefe  incon- 
veniencies  arifing  from  their  fituation  were  augmented  by  their  licentious  dil- 
pofuion.  A  love  of  freedom,  which,  duly  regulated,  cannot  be  fufficiently 
cherifhed,  rendered  them  averfe  from  a:l  thofe  reftraints  which  civilized  men  vo- 
luntarily impole  on  each  other  for  their  common  conveniency  :  fome  of  them 
chofe  to  fing,  while  others  were  defirous  of  going  to  deep  ;  and  as  the  authority 
■which  they  had  conferred  on  their  captain  was  confined  to  giving  orders  in  battle, 
they  lived  in  the  greateft  confufion.  Like  lavages,  having  no  apprehenfion  of 
want,  nor  taking  any  care  to  guard  againft  famine  by  a  prudent  ceconomy,  they 
were  frequently  expofed  to  all  the  extremities  or  hunger  and  thirit.  But  deriving, 
•even  from  their  diftrelTes,  a  courage  luperior  to  every  danger,  the  fight  of  a  (hip 
traniported  them  to  a  degree  of  frenzy.  They  never  deliberated  on  the  method  of 
attack,  but  their  cuftom  was  to  board  the  velTel  as  loon  as  poffible.  The  fmall- 
nefs  of  their  own  velTels,  and  their  dexterity  in  managing  them,  preferved  them 
from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  one  broadfide  from  whom  mull  have  fent  them  to  the 
•bottom.  They  preiented  only  the  prow  of  their  boats  or  (lender  barges,  filled 
with  mufketeers,  who  fired  at  the  enemy's  portholes  with  fo  much  exactnels  as  con- 
founded the  moil  experienced  gunners  •,  and  when  they  had  fixed  their  grappling, 
the  largeft  fhips  feldom  efcaped  them  *. 

Though  the  Buccaneers,  in  cafes  of  extremity,  attacked  the  fhips  of  every 
.nation,  thofe  belonging  to  the  fubjects  of  the  crown  of  Spain  were  the  principal 
object  of  their  piracies.  They  thought  that  the  cruelties  which  the  Spaniards  had 
exercifed  on  the  natives  of  the  New  World,  were  a  fufficient  apology  for  every 
violence  that  could  be  committed  againfi:  them  ;  and  indeed  the  ravages  of  thele 
plunderers,  confidered  with  an  eye  to  the  fcheme  of  Providence,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  challifenitnts  of  an  Almighty  arm.  Their  hatred  of  that  nation  was  far- 
ther roufed  by  motives  of  private  refentment ;  by  the  indignation  they  felt,  as  in- 
dependent men,  on  feeing  themfllves  debarred  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  fifh- 
ing,  which  they  juftly  confidered  as  natural  rights.  Accommodating  their  con- 
fcience  to  thefe  principles  of  religion  and  equity,  they  never  embarked  in  any  ex- 
pedition without  publicly  praying  to  Heaven  for  its  fuccefs  •,  nor  did  they  ever  re- 
turn loaded  with  booty,  without  folemnly  returning  thanks  to  God  for  their  good 
fortune  -j-. 

*  Hid.  Gen.  des  Vovager,  torn.  XV.  liv.  vii.  c.  I.     Hill.  Buccaneers,  part  I.  chap.  vi. 
-r  Id.  ibid. 
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This  booty  was  originally  carried  to  the  ifland  of  Tprcuga,  their  common  ren- 
dezvous, in  order  to  be  divided  •,  but  afterwards  the  French  went  to  forue  or  the 
Ports  of"  Hifpaniola,  and  the  Englifh  to  thole  of  Jamaica,  where  they  could  dif- 
pofe  of  it  to  more  advantage,  either  in  bufinefs  or  pleafure.  Before  the  ciitri- 
bution,  each  perfon  held  up  his  hand,  and  protefted,  that  he  had  ferreted  no- 
thing of  what  he  had  taken  ;  and  if  any  one  was  convicted  of  perjury,  a  cafs 
that  feldom  occurred,  he  was  degraded,  and  left,  as  loon  as  an  opportunity  of- 
fered, on  fome  defert  ifland,  as  a  traitor  unworthy  to  live  in  fociety.  Such  among 
them  as  had  been  maimed  in  the  expedition  were  firft  provided  for,  according  to 
an  agreement  before  letting  out.  The  recompenfe  was  proportioned  to  the  in- 
jury. If  a-ny  one  had  loft,  for  example,  a  right-arm,  he  received  fix  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  fix  flaves,  if  a  left-arm  five  hundred  dollars,  or  five  fiaves,  and  the  fame 
for  a  right  leg  *.  The  wounded  were  allowed  a  dollar  a  day  for  two  months,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  have  their  wounds  dreffcd.  If  they  had  not  money 
enough  to  anlwer  thefe  feveral  demands,  the  whole  company  was  obliged  to 
engage  in  i'ome  frelli  expedition,  and  to  continue  till,  they  had  acquired  a  fufficienc 
liock,  to  enable  them  to  latisfy  fuch  honourable  contrails. 

After  this  act  of  juftice  and  humanity,  the  remainder  of  the  booty  was  divided 
into  as  many  fhares  as  there  were  adventurers  on  board.  The  captain  could 
only  claim  a  fingle  fhare  along  with  the  reft  ;  but  they  generally  complimented 
him  with  three,  four,  five,  or  even  fix,  according  as  he  had  acquitted  himi'elf. 
"When  the  velfel  was  not  the  property  of  the  company,  the  perfon  who  fitted  it 
out,  and  furnifhed  it  with  necelTary  arms  and  provifions,  was  entitled  to  a  third 
of  all  prizes.  Among  themfelves,  favour  had  no  influence  in  the  diltribution  of 
the  booty,  every  fhare  being  determined  by  lot.  Inftances  of  fuch  rigid  juftics 
are  rarely  to  be  nut  with  among  any  body  of  men.  The  attention  of  the- 
Buccaneers  to  this  principle,  extended  even  to  the  dead.  Their  fhare  was  oiven 
to  the  man  who  was  known  to  be  their  companion  when  alive,  and  therefore  their 
heir,  as  fuppofed,  according  to  inclination.  If  the  perlbn  who  had  been  killed 
had  no  intimate,  his  part  was  fent  to  his  relations,  when  they  were  known  ;  and  if 
they  knew  of  no  friends  or  relations,  it  was  diftributed  in  charity  to  the  poor, 
and  in  benefactions  to  the  churches,  that  they  might  pray  for  the  eternal  wel- 
fare of  the  deceafed. 

"When  thefe  duties  had  been  complied  with,  the  Buccaneers  indulged  themfelves- 
in  all  kinds  of  profufion.  Unbounded  licentioufnefs  in  gaming,  wine,  women  — 
every  kind  of  deuaucnery  was  earned  to  the  greateft  excels,  and  was  limited 
only  by  that  want  which  fuch  profufion  occafioned.  Hence,  however,  rich  on 
their  return,  they,  were  in  a  fhort  time  perfectly  needy,  and  deftitute  of  either 
cloaths  or  provifions.  They  again  went  to  lea  ;  and  the  new  fupplies  which  diey 
acquired- were  lav ifhed  in  the  fame  inconfiderate  manner.  If  they  were  afked,, 
what  fatisfaflion  they  could  find  in  difiipating  fo  rapidly,  what  they  had  gained 
with  fo  much  jeopardy,  they  made  this  very  ingenuous  reply.  "  Expofed 
as  we  are,"  faid  they  ;  "  to  fuch  a  variety  of  dangers,  our  life  is  totally  dif- 

*  Hift.  Buccaneers,  part  I.  c.  vi> 
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BOOK  III.    ferent  from  that  of  other  men.    Why  mould  we,  who  are  alive  to-day,  and  run  the 

1 v"-— ^    hazard  of  being  dead  to-morrow,  tlank  of  hoarding  ?— We  reckon  only  the  day 

we  have  lived,  but  never  think,  of  that  which  is  to  come.     Our  concern  is  rather 
to  fquander  life  away,  than  to  preferve  it  *." 

The  fhips  that  failed  from  Europe  to  America  feldom  tempted  the  aviditv  of  the 
firft  Buccaneers,  as  the  merchandife  which  they  contained  could  not  eafily  have 
been  fold  in  thole  early  times  ;  but  they  always  watched  them  on  their  return, 
when  certain  they  were  laden  with  gold,  filver,  precious  ftones,  and  other  rich 
.productions  of  the  New- World.  They  commonly  followed  the  galleons  and 
fiota  as  far  as  the  channel  of  Bahama ;  and  as  foon  as  by  any  accident  a  Ihip 
was  feparated  from  the  reft,  they  inftantly  attacked  her,  and  Ihe  ieklom  efcaped 
them.  They  even  ventured  to  attack  with  fuccefs  feveral  fhips  at  a  time.  The 
Spaniards,  who  called  them  daemons,  trembled  at  their  approach,  and  generally 
furrendered,  if  they  came  to  clofe  quarters  -f-. 

A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  timidity  on  the  one  fide,  and  temerity  on  the 
other,  occurs  in  the  hiitory  of  Peter  Legrand,  a  native  of  Dieppe  in  Normandy, 
who  being  cruifing  in  thole  latitudes  with  a  fmall  veiTel,  which  had  no  more  than 
twenty-eight  men  and  four  guns,  ventured  to  attack  the  vice-admiral  of  the  gal- 
leons. Being  refolved  to  conquer  or  die,  and  having  exacted  an  oath  from  his 
crew  to  the  fame  purpofe,  he  ordered  the  carpenter  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  fide  of 
his  own  vefTel,  that  all  hope  of  efcape  might  be  cut  off.  This  was  done  accord- 
ingly ;  when,  with  a  piftol  in  one  hand,  and  a  fword  in  the  other,  he  climbed  up 
the  fides  of  the  Spanifh  fhip,  and  bearing  down  all  oppofition,  entered  the  great 
cabin  attended  by  fome  of  the  moft  defperate  of  his  aftbciates.  There  he  found 
the  admiral  and  fome  of  his  officers  playing  at  cards  -,  prefented  a  piftol  to  his 
breaft,  and  ordered  him  to  furrender.  Meantime  the  reft  of  the  Buccaneers  took 
pofieftion  of  the  gun-room,  and  feized  the  arms,  while  the  Spaniards,  ftruck  with 
terror  and  amazement,  demanded  quarter  J. 

Like  examples  are  numerous.  Michael  de  Bafco  had  the  boldnefs  to  attack, 
under  the  very  cannon  of  Porto  Bello,  a  galleon  valued  at  a  million  of  pefos, 
which  he  took  with  very  little  lofs.  Nor  muft  the  attempt  of  Captain  Law- 
rence be  forgot.  Being  unexpectedly  overtaken  by  two  Spanifh  fhips,  carrying 
each  fixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  feven  hundred  men,  *'  You  have,"  faid  he, 
addreffing  himfelf  to  his  companions,  "  two  much  experience  not  to  be  fenfible 
of  your  danger,  and  too  much  courage  to  fear  it.  On  this  occafion  we  muft 
avail  ourfelves  of  every  circumftance;  hazard  every  thing;  attack  and  defend 
at  the  fame  time : — valour,  artifice,  rafhnefs,  and  even  defpair  muft  now  be 
employed  ! — Let  us  dread  the  ignominy  of  a  defeat ;  let  us  dread  the  cruelty  of 
our  enemies  ;  and  let  us  fight,  that  we  may  efcape  them."  After  this  fpeech, 
which  was  received  with  general  applaufe,  the  captain  called  to  one  of  the  braveft 
of  his  crew,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  reft  ordered  him  to  fet  fire  to  the  gun- 

*  Id.  ibid.  Hill.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XV.  liv.  vii.  c.  i.  Such  has  ever  been  the  lan- 
guage of  men  familiar  with  danger,  and  expofed  to  peril.  The  defie  of  enjoying  life  feems  to 
increafe  in  proportion  to  the  ihe  hazard  of  lofirg  it. 

f  Id.  ibid.  J  Hifl.  Buccaneer?,  part  I.  c.  vi. 
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powder,  on  the  firft  fional  for  that  purpofe ;  giving  them  by  this  to  underftand,  CHAP.  I. 
that  they  nuift  either  die  or  conquer.  He  then  ranged  his  men  on  both  fides  of  ^■""^V— -^ 
his  vefiel,  and  railing  his  voice,  in  order  to  be  more  diftinctly  heard,  "  We 
muft,"  faid  he,  "  pals  between  their  fhips,  and  fire  upon  them  from  every  fide." 
This  plan  of  operation  was  executed  with  equal  courage  and  difpatch.  The 
galleons,  however,  were  not  tnken  ;  but  the  Spaniards  were  lb  much  reduced  in 
number,  that  they  either  were  not  able,  or  had  not  courage  to  continue  the  com- 
t>at  againft  an  handful  of  refolute  men,  who  even  in  their  retreat,  carried  away 
the  honour  of  the  victory  *. 

Reduced  almoft  to  defpair  by  finding  themfelves  a  continual  prey  to  thefe  ra- 
vagers,  the  Spaniards  diminifhed  the  number  of  their  fhips,  and  the  colonies  gave 
up  their  connexions  with  each  other.  They  relinquiihed  all  the  power,  conveni- 
encies,  and  fortune  which  their  mutual  intercourfe  procured  them,  and  formed 
themfelves  in  a  manner  into  lb  many  dictinct  and  independent  ftates.  They  were 
fenfible  of  the  difadvantages  refulting  from  fuch  a  conduct,  and  avowed  them  5 
but  the  dread  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  rapacious  and  favage  men,  had  greater 
influence  over  them  than  the  dictates  of  honour,  intereft,  and  ambition.  Hence 
that  languid  inactivity  by  which  they  are  fcill  diftinguifhed.  Thefe  humiliating 
precautions,  however,  ferved  but  to  increafe  the  ardour  of  the  Buccaneers. 
They  had  only  appeared  hitherto  in  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  in  order  to  carry  off 
fuch  provifions  as  they  were  in  want  of-,  but  they  no  fooner  found  their  captures 
diminifb,  than  they  determined  to  procure  by  land  what  the  lea  denied  them. 
The  richeft  and  moft  populous  countries  in  the  New  World  were  plundered  and 
laid  wafte  :  the  culture  of  the  fields  was  no  lefs  neglected  than  the  exercife  of 
navigation  •,  and  the  Spaniards  were  as  much  afraid  to  appear  beyond  the  walls 
of  their  cities,  as  their  fhips  without  the  mouth  of  their  harbours  f. 

Among  the  Buccaneers  who  firft  fignalized  themfelves  in  this  new  fpecies  of 
piracy,  was  Montbars,  a  gentleman  of  Languedoc.  Having  by  chance,  in  his 
infancy,  met  with  a  circumltantial,  and  perhaps  exaggerated  account,  of  the  cruel- 
ties practifed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  conqueft  of  the  New  World,  he  conceived 
an  antipathy  againft  the  nation  that  had  committed  fo  many  enormities,  which 
rofe  even  to  a  degree  of  frenzy.  The  flrength  of  this  averfion  is  exemplified  by 
an  anecdote.  Being  engaged  when  at  college,  in  playing  in  a  dramatic  piece,  the 
part  of  a  Frenchman,  who  had  quarrelled  with  a  Spaniard,  he  threw  himfelf  with 
enthufiaftic  fury  upon  his  antagonift,  and  would  have  killed  him  unlefs  prevented* 
A  paffion  capable  of  fuch  excefs  could  not  eafily  have  been  moderated.  Mont- 
bars ftrove  only  toroufe  it.  His  heated  imagination,  which  he  loved  to  indulge, 
continually  reprefented  to  him  innumerable  multitudes  of  innocent  people,  mur- 
dered by  a  fet  of  favage  monfters  nurfed  in  the  mountains  of  Caftile  :  the  unhappy 
victims,  whofe  names  were  ever  prefent  to  his  memory,  feemed  to  call  upon  him 
for  vengeance  :  he  longed  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  Spanifh  blood  !  —  and  no  fooner 

*  Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  ubi  fup.     Hift.  Buccaneers. 
f  Hift.  Buccaneer?,  part  I.  c.  vii. 
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BOOK  III.  was  war  declared  between  France  and  Spain,  towards  the. middle  of  the  fever> 
t— -V-— '  teenth  century,  than  he  embarked  on  board  a  (hip,  in  order  to  purfue  the  Spani- 
ards on  the  lame  cdafts  where  the  firft  conquerors  had  perpetrated  their  barbari- 
ties *.  In  die  paiffage  they  met  with  a  Spamfti  vefTel ;  attacked  it ;  and,  as  was 
ufual  in  thole  times,  immediately  boarded  it.  Mont  bars  with  a  fab  re  in  his 
hand,  fell  furioufly  upon  the  enemy  ;  broke  through  them  ;  and  hurrying  twice 
from  one  end  of  the  fhip  to  the  other,  levelled  every  thing  that  oppoled  his  vio- 
lence. When  he  had  compelled  the  enemy  to  furrender,  he  left  to  his  com- 
panions the  happinefs  of  dividing  the  rich  booty,  fatisficd  himfeif  with  the  cruel 
plcaiure  of  contemplating  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Spaniards,  againft  whom  he  had 
vowed  eternal  hatred,  lying  in  heaps  befineared  with  blood.  Humanity  in  him 
became  the  fource  of  the  moft  unfeeling  barbarity. 

Freih  opportunities  loon  occurred,  which  enabled  Montbars  to  gratify  ftill  far- 
ther his  favourite  paflion.  The  fhip  in  which  he  failed  arrived  on  the  coaft  of 
Hiipaniola,  where  the  Buccaneers  on  land  immediately  propoied  to  barter  fome  pro- 
vifions  for  brandy.  As  tire  articles  which  they  offered  were  of  fmall  value,  they 
apologized  for  this  inferiority  by  laying,  that  the  Spaniards  had  laid  wafte  their 
fettlements,  and  defpoiled  them  of  every  thing  worth  carrying  off.  "  And  do 
you,*'  replied  Montbars,  "  tamely  iuffer  fuch  infults  :"---"  No!"  anfwered  they 
in  the  fame  tone  :—"  the  Spaniards  have  experienced  what  fort  of  men  we  are, 
and  have  therefore  taken  advantage  of  the  time  when  we  were  engaged  in  hunt- 
ing to  pillage  our  dwellings.  But  we  are  going  to  join  fome  of  our  companions^ 
who  have  been  no  better  treated,  and  then  there  will  be  warm  work."—"  If  you 
think  proper,"  faid  Montbars,  "  I  will  head  you  :  not  as  your  commander,  but 
as  the  foremoft  to  expoie  myfelf  to  danger.  Perceiving  from  his  appearance 
that  he  was  fuch  a  man  as  they  wanted,  they  chearfully  accepted  his  offer.. 
The  fame  day  they  overtook  the  enemy,  and  Montbars  attacked  them  with  an  im- 
petuofity  that  aflonifhed  the  braveft  and  moft  experienced  Buccaneer.  Scarce 
"one  Spaniard  efcaped  the  effects  of  his  fury.  The  remaining  part  of  his  life  cor- 
reiponded  with  thefe  firft  exploits ;  and  the  Spaniards  fuffered  lb  much  from  him* 
both  by  fea  and  land,  that  he  acquired  the  name  of  the  Exterminator  f. 

In  confequence  of  this  new  method  of  carrying  on  war,  which  required  fuperior 
forces,  the  affociations  of  the  Buccaneers  became  more  numerous,  The  firft 
powerful  affociation  was  formed  by  Francis  Lolonois,  who  derived  his  namefrom- 
that  territory  in  France  which  is  called  the  Sands  of  Olone,  the  place  of  his  birth. 
From  the  abject  condition  of  an  engage  or  bondfman,  he  had  gradually  raifeci 
himfeif  to  the  command  of  two  canoes,  and  twenty  men.  With  thefe  he  was  lb 
fuccefsful  as  to  take  a  Spanifh  frigate  on  the  coaft  of  Cuba.  After  the  engage- 
ment, he  ordered  fuch  of  the  enemy  as  were  wounded  to  be  put  to  death.  This 
being  obferved  by  a  negro,  who  fearing  that  he  might  fhare  the  fame  fate,  attempt- 
ed to  fave  himfeif  by  a  perfidious  declaration,  but  very  confident  with  the  part 
■which  he  had  been  deftined  to  act.     He  affirmed,  that  he  had  been  put  on  board 

*  Hifl.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XV.  liv.  vii.  c.  i..  f  Id.  ibid. 
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by  the  governor  of  the  Havana,  in  order  to  ferve  as  executioner  to  the  Bucca-  CHAP.  I. 
neers,  whom  he  had  fentenced  to  be  hanged,  not  doubting  but  they  would  be  all  v"*  *""'—•' 
taken  prifoners.  The  favage  Lolonois,  fired  with  rage  at  this  information,  com- 
manded all  the  Spaniards  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  cut  oft'  their  heads  one 
after  another,  fucking  at  each  ftroke  the  drops  of  blood  that  trickled  down  his 
fabre!  -  He  next  repaired  to  Puerto  del  Principe,  in  which  were  four  fhips,  fitted 
out  on  purpofe  to  fail  in  purfuit  of  him.  Thefe  he  took,  and  threw  every  per- 
lbn  on  board  into  the  lea,  except  one  man,  whom  he  fent  with  a  letter  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  Havana,  acquainting  him  with  what  he  had  done,  and  declaring 
that  he  fhould  never  henceforth  give  quarter  to  any  Spaniard  ;  not  even  to  the 
governor  himfelf,  fhould  he  fall  into  his  hands,  as  he  hoped  would  yet  be  the 
cafe.  "  Thus,"  added  he,  "  have  I  retaliated  the  kindnefs,  which  you  intended 
me  and  my  companions  *." 

After  this  enterprife,  Lolonois  ran  his  canoes  and  prize-fhips  aground,  and 
failed  with  his  frigate  only,  to  the  ifland  of  Tortuga.  There  he  met  with 
Michael  de  Bafco,  who  had  lb  much  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  as  already  mentioned, 
by  taking  a  Spanifh  fhip  of  great  value  under  the  cannon  of  Porto  Bello,  and 
other  actions  equally  brave  and  daring.  Thefe  two  adventurers  gave  notice  to 
the  whole  body  of  pirates,  that  they  propofed  to  embark  in  an  expedition  from 
which  the  greateft  advantages  might  be  expected.  In  confequence  of  this  intima- 
tion, and  their  high  reputation  for  courage  and  fuccefs,  they  collected  in  a  fhort 
time,  by  their  united  intereft,  fix  hundred  and  fixty  followers.  This  body  of 
men,  the  largeft  the  Buccaneers  had  hitherto  been  able  to  mufter,  failed  for 
the  gulph  of  Venezuela  in  eight  veffels,  the  largeft  of  which  carried  only  ten 
guns.  This  gulph  runs  a  confiderable  way  into  the  country,  and  communicates 
with  the  lake  of  Maracaybo  by  a  narrow  ftrait.  That  ftrait  is  defended  by  a 
caftle  called  la  Barra,  which  the  Buccaneers  took,  after  an  obftinate  defence,  and 
nailed  up  the  cannon.  They  then  reimbarked,  paffed  the  bar,  and  came  to  the 
city  of  Maracaybo,  built  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  lake,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  ten  leagues  from  its  mouth.  This  city,  which  had  become  populous  and 
flourifhing  by  its  trade  in  hides,  tobacco,  and  cacao,  they  found  entirely  deferted* 
The  inhabitants  informed  of  the  danger  that  threatened  them,  had  retired  with 
their  effects  to  the  other  fide  of  the  bay.  If  the  Buccaneers  had  not  fpent  a 
fortnight  in  riot  and  debauch,  they  would  have  found  at  Gibraltar,  a  town  near 
the  extremity  of  the  lake,  every  thing  that  the  people  of  Maracaybo  had  carried 
off,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  made  plunder.  On  the  contrary,  by  their 
delay,  they  met  with  fortifications  newly  erected ;  which  they  had,  indeed,  the 
fatisfaction  of  reducing  at  the  expence  of  a  great  deal  of  blood,  but  without  any 
other  confolatory  advantage,  the  inhabitants  having  removed  to  a  diftance  the 
moil  valuable  part  of  their  property.  Exafperated  at  this  difappointment,  the 
Buccaneers  let  fire  to  Gibraltar,  and  Maracaybo  would  have  fhared  the  fame  fate 

•  Hift.  Buccaneers,  part  If.  c.  I.  Some  particulars,  which  the  author  has  not  elfewhere  met 
with,  in  this  and  other  (lories  relative  to  the  Buccaneers,  are  borrowed  from  Raynal,  on  a  fup- 
pofition  that  he  is  well  informed,  though  he  has  not  produced  his  authorities. 
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had  it  not  been  ranfomed.  Bt fides  the  fum  they  received  for  its  ranfom,  they  alfo  • 
carried  with  them  all  the  erodes,  pictures,  and  bells  of  the  churches*;  intending, 
as  they  laid,  to  build  a  chapel  in  the  ifland  of  Tortuga,  and  to  confecrate  this  part 
of  their  fpoils  to  facred  purpofes.  Like  other  ravagers  of  more  exalted  character, 
they  had  no  idea  of  the  abfurdity  of  offering  to  Heaven  thofe  things  which  had 
been  procured  by  a  violation  of  its  laws— the  fruits  of  robbery  and  murder! 

While  Lolonois  and  his  followers  were  idly  difilpating  at  Tortuga,  the  fpoils 
which  they  had  acquired  on  the  coaft  of  Venezuela,  Morgan,  the  moft  renowned 
of  the  Eriglifh  Buccaneers  f,  failed  from  Jamaica  to  attack  Porto  Bello.  His 
rneafures  were  ib  well  concerted,  that  he  furprifed  the  centinels,  and  made  him- 
felf matter  of  the  city,  before  the  Spaniards  could  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture 
of  defence.  In  order  to  reduce  with  the  fame  facility  the  chief  caftle,  into  which 
many  of  the  principal  citizens  had  retired  with  their  moft  valuable  effects,  and 
all  the  plate  belonging  to  the  churches,  Morgan  bethought  himfelf  of  a  ftrata- 
gem  that  difcovers  his  knowledge  of  national  characters,  as  well  as  of  human  na- 
ture in  general.  He  compelled  the  priefts,  nuns,  and  other  women,  whom  he 
had  taken  prifoners,  to  plant  the  fcaling  ladders  againft  the  walls,  from  a  per- 
fuafion  that  the  gallantry  and  fuperftition  of  the  Spaniards,  would  never  fuffer 
them  to  fire  at  the  objects  of  their  love  and  veneration.  But  he  found  himfelf 
deceived :  the  governor,  who  was  a  refolute  foldier,  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavour 
to  deftroy  every  one  who  approached  the  works.  Morgan,  however,  and  his 
four  hundred  followers,  who  on  this  occafion  were  all  Englifhmen,  carried  the 

A.  D.  1668.  place  by  ftorm,  after  an  obftinate  refiftance  from  the  Spanifh  garrifon,  many  of 
whom  died  by  the  governor  with  their  fwords  in  their  hands.  The  plunder  and 
ranfom  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pefos  in  filver,  befides  a  vaft 
quantity  of  valuable  merchandife  J. 

With  this  booty  Morgan  returned  to  Jamaica,  where  he  immediately  planned  a 
new  enterprife.  Underftanding  that  Lolonois  had  been  difappointed  in  the  plun- 
der of  Maracaybo,  by  his  imprudent  delay,  he  refolved  to  furprife  that  place. 
For   this    purpofe   he    collected  fifteen  fmall  veffels,  and   nine  hundred  and 

A.  D.  1669.  fixty  men.  Thefe  entered  the  gulph  of  Venezuela  unobferved,  filenced  the  fort 
that  defended  the  paffage  to  the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  and  found  the  town  as 
formerly  deferted.     But  they  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  difcover  the  principal  citi- 

*  Hift.  Buccaneers,  part  II.  chap.  I. 

f  Henry  Morgan,  afterwards  Sir  Henry,  was  a  native  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  the 
fon  of  a  rich  yeoman  of  good  family  ;  but  having  a  diilike  to  the  tranquil  life  of  a  farmer,  he 
wandered,  whils  a  youth,  towards  the  fea-coaft,  and  engaged  himfelf  on  boird  a  /hip  bound  for 
Barbadoes.  The  captain  there  fold  him,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times.  When  the  term 
of  his  fervitude  was  expired,  he  went  to  Jamaica,  and  joined  the  Buccaneers,  among  whom  he 
ibon  acquired  fuch  reputation  as  to  be  chofen  captain  ;  and  his  life  was  diftinguifhed  by  a 
train  of  uninterrupted  fuccef;,  as  well  as  by  fuch  great  and  daring  enterprifes  as  are  unequalled 
even  in  the  hiilory  of  the  Buccaneers.  Before  his  expedition  againft  Porto  Bello,  he  had  taken 
the  town  of  Puerto  del  Principe,  where  he  acquired  more  glory  than  booty.  After  he  fettled  at 
Jamaica,  he  was  knighted  by  that  prince  of  plsafure  and  whim,  Charles  II. 

I  Hift.  Buccaneers,  part  II.  c.  6. 
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zens,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth,  in  the  neighbouring  woods.     Not  con-     CHAP.   J, 

tent  however  with  this,  Morgan  proceeded  to  Gibraltar,  which  he  found  in  the     irTTT*"' 
,  ,    -  .     '  -&         r  »  A.  i>.  1669. 

lame  delolate  condition,  and  where  the  moil  atrocious  cruelties  were  praclifed,  in 
order  to  extort  from  inch  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  been  feized,  a  difcovery  of  their 
treafures.  After  continuing  thtfe  horrid  perfecutions,  to  very  little  advantage,  for 
the  ipace  of  five  weeks,  Morgan  returned  to  Maracaybo,  where  he  was  informed 
that  three  Spanifli  men  of  war  were  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake,  and  that 
the  fort  was  again  put  in  a  pofture  of  defence. 

The  heart  of  the  braveft  Buccaneer  funk  within  him  at  this  intelligence,  which 
was  confirmed  by  a  boat  fent  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  The  intrepidity  of  Mor- 
gan's fpirit,  however,  did  not  forfake  him,  though  he  confidered  his  condition  as 
defperate.  He  boldly  fent  a  letter  to  Don  Alonzo  del  Campo,  the  Spanifh  ad- 
miral, demanding  of  him  a  ranfom,  for  the  city  of  Maracaybo.  The  admiral's, 
anfwer  was  refglute,  and  excluded  all  hope  of  working  upon  his  fears.  "  I  am 
come,"  laid  he,  "  to  difpute  your  pafiage  out  of  the  lake ;  and  I  have  the  means 
of  doing  it:  neverthelefs,  if  you  will  fubmit  to  furrender  with  humility  all  the 
booty  and  prifoners  you  have  taken,  I  will  fuffer  you  to  pafs,  and  permit  you  to 
retire  to  your  own  country,  without  trouble  or  moleftation.  But  if  you  reject 
this  offer,  or  hefitate  to  comply,  I  will  command  boats  from  Charcas,  in  which 
I  will  embark  my  troops,  and  coming  to  Maracaybo,  will  put  every  man  of  you 
to  the  fword.  This  is  my  final  and  abfolute  refolution.  Be  prudent  therefore,, 
and  do  not  abufe  my  bounty  with  ingratitude.  I  have  with  me,"  added  lie,, 
«f  very  good  foldiers,  who  defire  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  revenge  on  you 
and  your  people,  all  the  cruelties  and  depredations,  which  you  have  committed 
upon  the  Spanifh  nation  in  America  *." 

As  foon  as  Morgan  received  this  letter,  he  called  together  his  followers ;  and: 
after  acquainting  them  with  its  contents,  defired  them  to  deliberate  on  the  mat- 
ter :  whether  they  would  chufe  to  give  up  all  their  plunder,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  liberty,  or  fight  for  it.  They  unanimoufly  anfwered,  that  they  would  rather 
lofe  the  lafl  drop  of  their  blood,  than  refign  a  booty  which  had  been  purchafed 
with  fo  much  peril.  Morgan,  however,  ienfible  of  his  defperate  fituation,  en- 
deavoured to  compromife  the  matter,  but  without  effect.  The  Spanifh  admiral 
continued  to  infift  on  his  firft  conditions.  When  Morgan  was  informed  of  this,, 
he  coolly  replied,  "  If  Don  Alonlb  will  not  permit  me  to  pafs,  I  will  find  means 
to  pafs  it  without  him."  He  accordingly  made  a  divifion  of  the  fpoil,  thac  each 
man  might  have  his  own  property  to  defend  ;  and  having  filled  a  vefTcl  which  he : 
had  taken  from  the  enemy,  with  preparations  ot  gun-powder  and  other  com- 
buftible  materials,  he  advanced  to  the  entrance  of  the  lake  ;  burnt  two  of  the 
Spanifh  fhips,  took  one,  and  by  affecling  to  difembark  troops,  in  order  to  attempt 
the  fort,  diverted  the  attention  ot  the  garrifon  to  the  land  fide,  while  he  pafied 
with  all  his  fleet  on  the  other,  without  receiving  any  damage  -j-. 

*  '*  Dited  on  board  the  royal  fhip,  named  the  Magdalen,  lying  at  anchor  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lake  of  M.uacaybo,  this  24th  of  April,   1659."    Hilt.  Buccaneers,  part  II.  c.  7. 
■f  Hill.  Buccaneers,  part  II.  c.  7. 
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BOOK  117.  Morgan's  good  fortune,  as  is  ufnal  in  all  human  affairs,  inftead  of  fatisfying 
s""""'v  "^  him,  made  him  only  afpire  alter  greater  things.  This  dilpofition  was  favoured  by 
the  condition  of  his  followers,  who  having  fquandered  all  their  money  in  gaming 
and  debauchery  *,  daily  importuned  him  to  conduct  them  to  fome  new  enten- 
prife.  He  accordingly  fitted  out  a  confiderable  fleet,  and  found  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  as  many  followers  as  he  could  take  on  board.  With  this  fleet  which 
A.  D,  1670.  Confiftsd  of  thirty  feven  veffels,  and  two  thoufand  men,  he  failed  to  the  ifland  of 
St.  Catherine,  where  the  Spaniards  confined  their  malefactors.  This  place  was 
fo  ffrongly  fortified,  that  it  ought  to  have  held  out  feveral  months  againfl  a  confi- 
derable army  •,  but  the  governor  was  fo  much  intimidated  by  the  appearance  of 
Morgan,  at  the  head  of.  a  thoufand  refolute  men,  that  he  fent  privately  to  con- 
cert meafures,  how  he  might  furrender  the  place,  without  incurring  the  imputa- 
tion of  cowardice.  The  refult  of  this  confultation  was,  that  Morgan  in  the  night 
time,  fhould  attack  a  fort  at  fome  diftance  •,  that  the  governor  fhould  fally  out  of 
the  citadel  to  defend  a  poll  of  fo  much  confequence  ;  that  the  afiailants  fhould 
then  attack  him  in  the  rear,  take  him  prifoner,  and  fummon  the  garrifon  to  fur- 
render.  This  farce  was  admirably  carried  on.  The  Spaniards,  without  being 
expofed  to  any  danger,  appeared  to  have  done  their  duty  ;  and  the  Buccaneers, 
after  having  totally  ruined  the  fortifications,  and  put  on  board  their  vefTels  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  warlike  (lores,  which  they  had  found  in  the  place,  fleered 
their  courfe  towards  the  river  Chagre,  the  only  channel  that  could  conduct  them 
to  Panama,  the  deftined  object  of  their  enterprife. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  river  flood  acaflle,buik  upon  a  fleep  rock,  againfl  which 
the  waves  of  the  lea  continually  beat.  A  poll  fo  important  was  not  neglected  by 
the  Spaniards  •,  it  was  defended  by  an  officer  whole  abilities  were  equal  to 
his  courage,  and  by  a  garrifon  that  deferved  fuch  a  commander.  The  Buccaneers 
here  met  with  a  refiflance,  that  could  only  have  been  furmounted  by  their  va- 
lour and  perfeverance;  and  it  was  even  doubtful  whether  they  fhould  fucceed,  or 
be  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  when  a  lucky  incident  proved  favourable  to  their 
glory  and  their  fortune.  The  caflle  was  accidently  fet  on  fire,  the  governor  killed, 
and  Panama  as  well  as  Chagre  taken  in  the  manner  already  related  -j- .  One  cir- 
cumflance,  however,  worthy  of  being  remembered,  did  not  enter  into  that  narra- 
tion :  the  favage  Morgan  fell  in  love  with  one  of  his  fair  captives  ;  and  as  neither 
his  perfon  nor  character  were  calculated  to  infpire  the  object  of  his  attachment  with 
favourable  fentiments  towards  him,  he  pleaded  his  paffion  in  vain,  and  at  laft  re- 
folved  to  fec'ond  his  afliduities  by  a  feafonable  mixture  of  violence.  "  Stop,  ruf- 
fian,"— cried  fhe,  as  fhe  wildly  fprung  from  his  arms ; — "  flop  !  thinkeil  thou 
that  thou  canfl  ravifh  from  me  mine  honour  as  thou  haft  wrefled  from  me  my  for- 
tune and  my  liberty?  No!  — be  allured  that  my  foul  fhall  fooner  be  feparated 
from  this  body  :" — and  fhe  drew  out  a  poniard  from  her  bofom,  which  fhe  would 
have  plunged  into  his  heart,  had  he  not  avoided  the  blow. 

*  Morgan  himfelf  appears  to  be  the  only  Buccaneer  who  poflefled  any  fhare  of  ceconomy. 
f  Book  II.  chap.  iii. 
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Morgan's  tendernefs  was  now  changed  into  cruelty.  Though  his  defireswerc 
as  ardent  as  ever,  and  even  inflamed  by  oppofition,  inftead  of  thofe  attentions 
which  he  had  at  firft  made  ufe  of  in  order  to  fubdue  his  amiable  captive,  he  com- 
manded her  to  be  thrown  into  a  Ioathfome  dungeon,  and  allowed  no  more  food  than 
was  merely  neceffary  to  fuftaih  life.  Still,  however,  me  continued  inflexible  ;  and 
the  Buccaneers  exprefllng  their  refentment  at  being  kept  fo  long  in  a  ftate  of  in- 
activity by  a  caprice  which  they  could  not  comprehend,  Morgan  was  Under  the 
neceflity  of  lifteningto  their  complaints,  and  abandoning  his  purfuit.  'j'hcy  let 
out  with  fix  hundred  priioners,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  raniomed  a  few  rv'1-  24. 
days  after,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagre  with  an  immenle  booty.  ■  A-  D-  l67u 

This  booty  was  now  divided,  after  every  one  had  been  fearched,  not  except- 
ing Morgan  himfelf,  by  whofe  order  the  fcrutiny  had  been  made.  The  (hares, 
however,  were  not  on  that  account  more  equitable.  Morgan  diftributed  only 
what  his  avarice  dictated,  and  the  ihare  of  a  common  man  did  not  exceed  fifty 
pounds  flerling.  Exafperated  by  the  difappointment  which  fuch  a  pitiful 
dividend  occafioned,  after  io  much  danger  and  fatigue,  the  Euccaneers  publicly 
ace u fed  him  of  defrauding  them  of  the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  plunder. 
Morgan  was  alike  deaf  to  their  complaints  and  their  reproaches ;  but  afraid  that 
fo  much  ill  humour  might  end  in  a  mutiny,  he  went  privately  on  board  his  own 
fhip,  and  with  three  others,  which  he  had  fecured  in  his  intereft,  fet  fail  for 
Jamaica  *. 

The  air  of  authority  and  refolution  which  Morgan  aflumed  on  this  occa- 
fion,  difconcerted  his  affociates  fo  much,  that  they  did  not  offer  to  purlue 
him.  The  French  Buccaneers  would  willingly  have  attempted  revenge,  but  they 
were  fenfible  of  their  inferiority  at  fea  :  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  confole 
themfelves  for  their  lofs,  by  the  hopes  of  future  plunder.  They  accordingly 
retired  to  the  ifland  of  Tortuga,  whence  they  made  feveral  expeditions.  But 
thefe  were  all  comparatively  trifling,  till  the  year  1683,  when  they  undertook  one 
of  the  greateft  confequence. 

The  plan  of  this  expedition  was  formed  by  Van  Horn,  a  native  of  Oftend 
who  had  fpent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  among  the  French  Buccaneers.  Flis 
natural  intrepidity  would  never  permit  him  to  fuffer  the  leaft  ligns  of  timidity  in 
any  of  his  followers.  In  the  heat  of  an  engagement  he  went  about  his  fhip,  ob- 
ferved  his  men,  and  killed  with  his  own  hand  fuch  as  fhrunk  at  the  appearance  of 
danger.  This  extraordinary  difcipline  made  him  the  terror  of  the  coward,  and 
the  idol  of  the  brave.  No  lefs  generous  than  valiant,  he  freely  fhared  with  the 
men  of  fpirit  and  courage  the  vaft  riches  procured  by  fo  warlike  a  difpofition. 
In  his  piratical  excufions,  he  commonly  failed  in  a  frigate,  which  was  his  own 
property  •,  but  a  greater  force  being  neceffary  to  carry  into  execution  the  new  en- 
terprife  which  he  had  projected,  he  affbeiated  himfelf  with  Grammont,  Godfrey, 
and  Jonque,  three  Frenchmen,  diftinguifhed  by  their  exploits,  and  with  Law- 

*  Hift.  Buccaneers,  part  III.  chap.  v.  vi.  Morgan  is  faid  to  have  carried  to  Jamaica  with 
him  four  hundred  thoufand  pefos,  on  his  own  account.  He  never  afterwards  engaged  in  any 
piratical  expedition, 
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rence  de  Graf?,  a  Dutchman,  who  had  fignalized  himfelf  more  than  either  of 
them. 

Twelve  hundred  Buccaneers,  under  thefe  famous  commanders,  failed  in  fix  fhips 
for  Vera  Cruz.  The  darknefs  of  the  night  favoured  their  landing,  which  was 
effected  at  the  diftance  of  three  leagues  from  the  town,  whither  they  arrived 
without  being  difcovered.  The  governor's  perfon,  the  tort,  the  barracks,  and 
the  polls  of  greateft  confequence— every  thing,  in  a  word,  that  could  either 
make  or  occafion  refiftance,  were  taken  by  break  of  day.  All  the  citizens,  men, 
women,  and  children  were  fhut  up  in  the  churches,  whither  they  had  fled  for 
fhelter.  At  the  door  of  each  church  were  placed  barrels  of  gun-powder  ;  and  a 
Buccaneer,  with  a  lighted  match  in  his  hand,  flood  ready  to  fet  fire  to  it,  and 
blow  up  the  building,  on  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  an  infurrection.  Thefe  pre- 
cautions being  taken,  the  city  was  pillaged  with  fafety.  After  they  had  collected 
whatever  was  moll  valuable,  they  made  a  propofal  to  the  inhabitants  confined  in 
the  churches,  to  ranfom  their  lives,  and  purchafe  their  liberty,  by  a  contribution 
of  two  million  of  pefos.  Thofe  unfortunate  people,  who  had  neither  ate  nor 
drank  for  three  days,  chearfully  accepted  the  terms  that  were  offered  them.  Half 
of  the  money  was  paid  the  fame  day,  and  the  other  half  was  expected  from  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country,  when  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  appeared  on 
an  eminence,  advancing  towards  the  city,  and  near  the  port  a  fleet  of  feventeen 
fhips  from  Europe. 

At  the  fight  of  this  armament  the  Buccaneers,  without  any  marks  of  furprife, 
quietly  retreated  to  their  veffels  with  fifteen  hundred  Haves,  which  they  carried  off 
them  with  as  a  trifling  indemnification  for  the  remainder  of  the  money  they  had  been 
promiied,  the  fettling  of  which  they  referred  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity  ; 
for  thofe  ruffians  fincerely  believed,  that  whatever  they  pillaged,  or  exacted  by 
force  of  arms  upon  the  coafts  where  they  made  a  defcent,  was  their  lawful  pro- 
perty, and  that  God  and  their  arms  gave  them  an  undoubted  right  not  only  to  the 
capital  of  fuch  contributions  as  they  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  fign  a  written 
agreement  to  fulfil,  but  even  to  the  intereft  of  that  part  of  the  fum  which  re- 
mained unpaid.  Their  retreat  from  Vera  Cruz  was  equally  glorious  and  daring. 
They  boldly  failed  through  the  mid  ft  of  the  Spanifh  fleet,  which  let  them  pafs 
without  firing  a  gun.  The  Spaniards  were  indeed  happy  in  having  efcaped  with- 
out any  other  inconveniency  than  what  arofe  from  their  fears.  Nor  would  this 
have  been  the  cafe,  if  the  veffels  of  the  Buccaneers  had  not  been  laden  with 
filver,  and  thofe  of  the  flota  with  European  commodities,  which  were  lefs  eafily 
converted  into  money.  They  had  too  much  to  lofe  ;  and  in  their  own  opinion, 
too  little  to  gain,  to  put  all  on  the  hazard  of  a  battle  *. 

Scarce  had  a  year  elapfed,  after  the  return  of  thefe  ravagers  from  Vera  Cruz, 
when  they  were  feized  with  the  rage  of  going  to  plunder  the  coafts  of  the  South 
Sea.  The  incentives  to  fuch  an  expedition  are  fufficiently  obvious;  but  it  is 
fomewhat  remarkable,  that  both  the  French  and  Englifh  Buccaneers,  and  the 

•  Kill.  Flibuft. 

parti- 
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particular  afibciations  of  the   two  nations,   had  formed  the  plan  at  the  fame     CHAP.    I. 

time,  without  any  communication,  intercourfe,  or  defign  of  acting  in  conceit 

with  each  other.     Some  of  thofe  adventurers  entered  the  fouthern  ocean  by  the 

ifthmus  of  Darien,  o'thers  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan  •,  and  if  their  intrepidity  had 

been   uniformly  directed,  by  a  ikilful  commander,  to  one  object,  it  cannot  be 

doubted  but  they  might  have  deprived  the  Spaniards  of  their  mod  valuable  fet- 

tlements.     But  their  diforderly  character  was  an  invincible  obftacle  againft  iuch 

an  union  :   the  French  and  Englifh  were  perpetually  quarrelling*;   and  thofe  of 

each  nation  always  formed  thc-mfelves  into  diltinct  bodies,   who  acted  together, 

or  feparated,  as  the  moft  trivial  accident  or  caprice  directed.    Groigniet,  Lecuyer, 

Picard,  and  LeSage,  were  the  moft  diftinguifhed  leaders  among  the  French;  and 

David,  Samms,  Peter  Henry,  Wilmot,  and  Townly,  among  theEnglifli. 

Such  of  thefe  adventurers  as  had  got  into  the  South  Sea  by  the  ifthmus  of 
Darien,  feized  upon  the  firft  veffels  they  found  upon  the  coaft.  Thofe  who  had 
entered  in  their  own  veffels,  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  were  not  much  better 
provided.  Weak  however  as  they  were,  they  beat  repeatedly  the  fquadrons 
that  were  fitted  out  againft  them.  But  thefe  victories  were  prejudicial  to 
them  ;  as  befides  being  attended  with  lofs,  they  interrupted  their  naviga- 
tion. When  no  more  fhips  appeared  on  the  ocean,  they  were  obliged  to  make 
defcents  upon  the  coafts,  in  order  to  procure  provifions ;  and  to  go  by 
land  to  plunder  thofe  cities,  whither  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  conveyed. 
They  fuccefilvely  took  and  pillaged  Seppa,  Puebla-Ntievo,  Leon,  Grana-r 
da,  Puebla-Viejo,  Chiriquito,  Lefparfo,  Villia,  Nicoya,  Tecoanteca,  Mueme- 
luna,  Chiloteca,  New  Segovia,  and  Guayaquil,  the  moft  important  of  all  thefe 
places,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  now  inconfiderable  -f\  Some  of  them  were 
takeH  by  furprife,  and  many  of  them  deferted  by  their  inhabitants,  who  fled  at 
the  fight  of  the  enemy  ;  taking  the  precaution,  however,  to  carry  off  their  moft 
valuable  effects. 

The  Spaniards,  indeed,  never  ventured  to  defend  themfelves,  unlefs  they  were 
at  leaft  twenty  to  one,  and  even  then  they  were  generally  routed.  They  were  lb 
much  enervated  by  eafe  and  affluence,  that  they  had  loft  all  ideas  of  the  military 
art,  and  were  almoft  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  fire-arms.  They  were,  if 
pofiible,  more  ignorant  and  cowardly  than  the  Americans  whom  they  trampled 
upon.  This  pufillanimity  was  increafed  by  the  terrors  with  which  the  name  of 
Buccaneer  infpired  them.     The  monks  had  painted  them  in  the  fame  colours  in 

*  One  of  the  chief  reafons  that  made  us  difagree,"  fays  Raveneau  de  LufTjn,  who  made  one 
of  the  party,  "  was  the  impiety  of  the  Englifh  againft  our  religion  ;  for  they  made  no  fcruple, 
when  they  got  into  a  church,  to  cut  down  the  arms  of  a  crucifix  with  their  fabies,  or  to  moot  them 
down  with  their  fufils  and  p'\[\o\s%6ruiJi>>g  and  maiming  the  images  of  ihe  faints  in  the  fame  manner." 
Voy.  des  Flibufl.  chap.  i.  This  is  a  precious  pifture  of  the  inconfiltency  of  human  nature,  and 
a  proof  how  little  connection  there  frequently  is  between  religion  and  morality.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  thofe  pious  plunderer;,  who  were  (hocked  at  feeing  the  image  of  a  faint  maimed,  were  more 
tender  of  the  perfons  or  properties  of  their  fellow  creatures,  or  ever  attempted  to  reltrain  their  im- 
pious afTociates  from  any  adl  of  injuftice  or  inhumanity. 

t  Voy.  des  Flibufl.  par  Raveneau  de  LufTan. 

1  which 
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BOOK  III.  which  they  reprefented  devils— as  men-eaters,  and  beings  who  were  destitute  even 
^— ""Y~— -1  of  the  human  form  *.  Such  a  picture,  the  offspring  of  a  wild  and  affrighted 
imagination,  equally  affected  every  mind  with  averfion  and  terror.  The  women, 
however,  in  this,  as  in  all  cafes  where  they  are  abufed  by  falfe  reprefentations  of 
man,  flew  to  the  oppofite  extreme,  as  foon  as  they  were  undeceived,  and  clafped 
in  their  amorous  arms  the  murderers  of  their  hufbands  and  brothers.  They 
found  that  the  Buccaneers  were  men,  and  fome  of  them  handfome  ones :  they 
proved  them  as  lovers  ;  and,  like  moll  of  the  fex,  they  gave  themfelves  little 
trouble  to  diftinguifh  between  appetite  and  affection.  Charmed  with  the  ardour 
of  a  let  of  plunderers,  whole  every  paffion  was  in  excefs,  they  did  not  part  with- 
out tears  of  agony,  from  the  warm  embrace  of  their  piratical  paramours,  to  re- 
turn into  the  cool  paths  of  common  life  f. 

As  the  Spaniards  ufually  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  they  knew  of 
no  other  method  of  revenging  themfelves,  but  by  burning  or  cutting  in  pieces  a 
Buccaneer.  Accordingly,  as  foon  as  they  quitted  the  place  they  had  pillaged,  if 
any  of  them  had  been  killed  in  the  attack,  the  body  was  dug  up  again,  and 
mangled  in  different  parts,  or  made  to  pais  through  the  various  kinds  of  torture 
that  would  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  pirate,  if  taken  while  alive.  This  rage, 
equally  impotent  and  childifh,  ferved  only  to  embolden  and  inflame  the  Buc- 
caneers, who  no  fooner  took  a  town  than  they  fet  it  on  fire,  unlefs  a  fum  propor- 
tioned to  its  value  was  given  to  fave  it.  The  prifoners  taken  in  battle  were 
maffacred  without  mercy,  if  not  ranfomed  by  the  governor,  or  fome  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  province :  and  gold,  pearls,  or  precious  ftones  were  the  only 
things  accepted  for  the  payment  of  fuch  ranfom.  Silver  was  fo  common  as  to 
be  deipiled  J,  and  was  befides  too  cumberfome,  in  cafe  they  fhould  have  occa- 
fion  to  return  home  over  land.  In  a  word,  the  train  of  human  events,  which 
feldom  leave  guilt  unpunished,  or  adverfity  without  a  confolation  for  its  fuffer- 
ings,  retaliated  the  crimes  committed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  conqueft  of  the 
New  World  :  and  the  Indians  law  themfelves  fully  revenged  on  their  tyrants,  by 
means  of  that  very  gold  which  had  cemented  the  fetters  of  their  fervitude,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  rendered  their  depreffed  condition  more  grievous  and  intoler- 
able. 

*  Raveneau  de  LufTan,  chap.  iv. 

f  Raveneau  de  LufTan,  Voy.  des  Flibuft.  chap,  iv,  v.  In  this  refpett  the  Spanifh  ladies  were 
not  fingular.  The  women  of  Mexico  and  Peru  met  with  r.o  lefs  complacency  the  ardour  of  the 
firft  Spaniards  ;  and  in  more  ancient  times,  the  Phrygian  damfels  forced  themfelves  in  the  arms  of 
the  Greeks,  while  Troy  was  in  flames : — and  woman  is  dill  woman.  If  the  author  might  rifk  a 
fponive  conjecture  on  this  fubjeft,  he  would  fay,  That  as  love  in  the  language  of  every  people,  is 
reprefented  under  the  fimilitude  of  war  and  conqueft,  and  beauiy  as  the  proper  reward  of  valour, 
perhaps  the  ladies  think  the  conquerors  of  their  country  have  an  unqueftionable  right  to  their 
affections ;  or  perhaps  their  fimple  minds  not  being  able  to  feparate  the  idea  of  gallantry  in  love 
from  that  of  gallantry  in  war,  believe  that  a  hero  in  one  way,  muft  alfo  be  a  hero  in  the  other. 

|  "  We  made  fo  little  account  of  it,"  fays  Raveneau  de  Luffan,  "  that  we  thought  it  not  worth 
our  while  to  take  along  with  us  a  great  quantity  of  plate,  with  which  the  town  of  Quayaquil  was  full." 
Voy.  Flibuft.  c.  v. 

h 
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It  happened,  however,  in  this  as  it  generally  does  in  events  of  a  like  nature,     CHAP.  r. 
that  thofe  who  committed  fuch  outrages,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  them.  **     "* 

Many  of  the  Buccaneers  died  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  piracies,  from  the  effects  of 
the  climate,  from  diftrefs  or  debauchery  ;  lbme  of  them  were  (hip-wrecked  in 
paffing  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  and  by  Cape  Horn  •,  and  mod  or  thole  who  at- 
tempted to  return  to  the  north  fea  by  land,  fell  into  the  ambufcade  that  was  laid 
for  them,  and  loft  either  their  lives  or  the  booty  they  had  acquired  * ;  fo  that 
the  Englifh  and  French  colonies  gained  very  little  by  an  expedition  that  lafted 
four  years,  and  found  themfelves  deprived  of  their  braveft  inhabitants. 

While  thefe  piracies  were  committed  on  the  Southern  Ocean,  the  Northern 
was  threatened  with  the  fame  from  Grammont.  He  was  a  native  of  Paris,  by 
birth  a  gentleman,  and  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  a  military  capacity  in 
Europe  •,  but  his  pafiion  for  wine,  women,  and  gaming  had  obliged  him  to  join 
the  pirates.  His  virtues  perhaps  were  iufheient  to  have  atoned  for  his  vices.  He 
was  affable,  polite,  eloquent,  generous  and  brave.  His  valour  and  abilities  foon 
made  him  be  confidered  as  the  chief  of  the  French  Buccaneers.  As  foon  as  it 
was  known  that  he  had  taken  up  arms,  he  was  immediately  joined  by  a  number 
of  enterprifing  adventurers,  whom  he  meant  to  lead  againft  the  Spanifh  fettle- 
ments  on  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  ;  but  the  governor  of  Tortuga  and  the  French 
part  of  Hifpaniola,  who  had  at  length  prevailed  upon  his  mafter  to  approve  of  the 
project,  equally  wife  andjuft,  of  fixing  the  pirates  to  fome  place,  and  inducing 
them  to  become  planters,  was  defirous  of  preventing  the  concerted  expedition, 
and  forbade  it  in  the  king's  name.  Grammont,  who  had  a  greater  fhare  of  un- 
derftanding  than  his  aflbciates,  was  not  on  that  account  more  inclined  to  comply, 
and  fternly  replied,  "  How  can  Lewis  difapprove  of  a  defign  he  is  unacquinted 
with,  and  which  was  planned  only  a  few  days  ago  ?" 

Highly  pleafed  with  this  anfwer,  the  Buccaneers  immediately  embarked  to  at- 
tack Campeachy.  They  landed  without  oppofition  -,  and  at  fome  diftance  from  A  _.  fA 
the  coaft,  they  were  attacked  by  eight  hundred  Spaniards,  who  were  routed  and 
purfued  to  the  town,  where  both  parties  entered  at  the  fame  time.  The  cannon 
found  there  was  inftantly  levelled  againft  the  citadel,  though  without  much  effect ; 
and  the  Buccaneers  were  contriving  fome  ftratagem  to  enable  them  to  become.maf- 
ters  of  the  place,  when  intelligence  was  brought  that  it  was  abandoned.  There 
remained  in  it  only  a  gunner,  an  Englishman,  and  a  man  of  fuch  fignal  courage, 
that  he  chofe  rather  to  expole  himfelf  to  the  rage  of  the  Buccaneers,  than  to  de- 
fert  his  poft.  Grammont  received  him  with  marks  of  distinction  ;  generoufly  re- 
leafed  him  •,  gave  him  up  all  his  effects,  and  befides  made  him  fome  valuable 
prefents :  fuch  influence  have  valour  and  fidelity  on  the  minds  even  of  thofe 

*  A  ftronger  image  of  the  diftrefs,  which  thofe  adventurers  experienced,  cannot  be  offered  to 
the  mind  than  that  drawn  by  Raveneau  de  Luffan,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  had  leTs  fortitude 
than  any  of  his  aflbciates.  "  1  could  not,"  fays  he,  "  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  days,  tike  my  re- 
turn for  any  thing  but  an  illufion  ;  and  it  proceeded  fo  far  with  me,  that  I  (hunned  fleep,  left  I 
fhould  find  myfelf,  when  I  awaked,  again  in  thofe  countries,  out  of  which  I  was  fo  happily  de- 
livered."    Voy.  des  Flibuft.  c.  vi. 

28.  6  Z  who 
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BOOK  III.  who  feem  to  violate  all  the  laws  of  fociety,  and  to  fport  with  the  rights  of 
*■■* — v     — '     humanity  ! 

The  conquerors  of  Campeachy  fpent  two  months  in  fearching  all  the  environs 
of  the  city,  for  the  diftance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues,  and  feizing  every  thing 
that  the  inhabitants  thought  they  had  fecured  in  their  flight.  When  all  the  plun- 
der was  depofited  on  board  the  fhips,  the  Buccaneers  made  a  propofal  to  the 
governor  of  the  province,  who  ftill  kept  the  field  with  nine  hundred  men,  to 
ranfom  the  capital.  His  refufal  determined  them  to  burn  it,  and  demolifh  the 
citadel.  Meantime  the  French,  on  the  feftival  of  St.  Lewis,  being  celebrating 
the  anniverfary  of  their  king,  in  the  tranfports  of  their  patriotifm,  intoxication, 
end  loyalty,  burnt  an  immenie  pile  of  logwood  ;  a  part,  and  no  inconfiderabie  one 
of  their  booty  *.  After  this  fingular  and  extravagant  inftance  of  folly,  they 
returned  to  Hifpaniola,  which  about  that  time  they  began  to  diftinguifh  by  the 
name  of  St.  Domingo,  formerly  applied  only  to  the  capital. 

The  little  advantage  which  the  Englifh  and  French  Buccaneers  had  derived 
from  their  late  expeditions  upon  the  continent,  had  inlenfibly  led  them  to  have 
recourfe  to  their  old  piratical  excurfions  upon  the  fea.  Both  were  employed  in 
attacking  fuch  fhips  of  all  nations  as  they  met  with,  when  a  particular  train  of 
circumftances  engaged  the  French  a  new  in  that  courfe,  which  every  thing  had 
confpired  to  render  difagreeable  to  them.  The  powerful  influence  that  the 
words  glory,  country,  and  gold  carry  with  them,  determined  twelve  hundred  of 
thefe  daring  adventurers  to  join  a  fquadron  of  feven  fhips  that  failed  from  France 
in  1697,  under  the  command  of  Monf.  Pointis,  to  attack  the  famous  city  of 
Carthagena.  This  was  the  moft  difficult  enterprife  that  could  be  attempted  in 
the  New  World.  The  fituation  of  the  port,  the  ftrength  of  the  place,  the  in- 
temperature  of  the  climate,  were  obftacles  that  feemed  infurmountable,  without 
a  vaflly  fuperior  force.  Nothing,  however,  appeared  impoffible  to  Buccaneers. 
The  place  was  taken,  and  all  mankind  agreed  in  conferring  upon  them  the  honour 
of  the  conqueft ;  but  they  were  bafely  deprived  of  the  advantage  refulting  from 
it.  The  rapacious  commander,  who  had  gained  a  booty  eftimated  at  two  milli- 
ons of  pounds  fterling,  fcrupled  not,  as  foon  as  he  had  fet  fail,  to  offer  forty  thou- 
fand  crowns,  as  the  fhare  of  thofe  who  had  been  the  chief  inftruments  of  his 
luccels. 

Exalperated  at  this  treatment,  the  Buccaneers  refoked  immediately  to  board 
the  admiral's  fhip,  which  was  at  that  time  too  far  diftant  from  the' reft  to  receive 
immediate  fuccour  from  them  ;  and  Pointis  was  in  danger  of  being  maffacred, 
when  one  of  the  pirates,  who  had  pofiibly  fome  regard  for  that  officer,  ex- 
claimed, "  Brethren  !  why  fhould  we  attack  this  rafcal  ?—  he  has  carried  off  no- 
thing that  belongs  to  us.  He  has  left  our  fhare  at  Carthagena,  and  there  we 
muff,  go  and  recover  it."  This  propofal  was  received  with  general  applaufe. 
A  lavage  joy  at  once  fucceeded  that  fullen  melancholy  which  had  overcaft  them, 
and  without  farther  deliberation,  they  failed  towards  the  place  which  they  had  lb 

*  Hift.  Flibufl. 

recently 
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recently  plundered.  As  Toon  as  they  had  entered  the  city,  which  fur  rendered 
without  refinance,  they  fhut  up  all  the  male  inhabitants  in  the  great  church,  and 
addreiled  them  in  the  following  words. 

"  We  are  fenfible  that  you  confider  us  as  people  void  of  faith,  and  of  all  reli- 
gion ;  as  devils  rather  than  men.  The  opprobrious  language  which  you  affect  to 
ufe,  when  you  fpeak  of  us,  and  the  refufal-you  have  made  to  treat  .with  us  con- 
cerning the^furrender  of  your  citv,  are  ftrong  indications  of  the  fentiments  you 
entertain  in  regard  to  our  character.  Be  not,  however,  too  obftinate  in  your 
opinion.  You  fee  us  here  armed,  and  capable  of  avenging  ourlelves.  The 
palenefs  viiible  in  your  countenances  convinces  us  that  you  expect  the  moll 
fevere  treatment,  and  your  conlcience  teftifies  that  you  deferve  it.  We  mall 
foon  undeceive  you  with  refpect  to  ourfelves,  and  convince  you,  that  we  do  not 
merit  the  infamous  appellations  with  which  you  ftigmatize  us,  but  that  they  be- 
long rather  to  the  commander  under  whom  we  lately  fought.  The  traitor  has 
deceived  us.  Though  he  owes  the  conquefl  of  this  city  to  our  valour,  yet  he 
refufes  to  fhare  the  fpoils  of  it  v.  ith  us,  and  by  this  inftance  of  injuftice  has  com- 
pelled us  to  return  to  you.  We  do  it  with  regret,  and  the  moderation  we  fhall 
mew  will  be  a  proof  of  it.  We  pledge  our  faith  to  you,  that  we  will  imme- 
diately retire,  after  you  have  paid  us  five  millions  of  livres*.  This  is  our  ut- 
moft  demand  :  but  if  you  refufe  a  requeft  fo  reafonable,  tire  greateft  dillreffes 
await  you  ;  the  caufe  of  which  you  muft  afcribe  to  yourfelves,  and  the  in- 
famous Poinds,  whom  you  are  at  liberty  to  load  with  all  kinds  of  execra- 
tions f." 

After  this  difcourfe,  the  molt:  venerable  prieft  in  the  city  mounted  the  pulpit,, 
and  exerted  all  the  influence  which  his  character,  his  authority,  and  his  elo- 
quence gave  him,  to  perfuade  his  hearers  to  yield  up,  without  referve,'  their  gold, 
filver,  and  jewels ;  but  the  collection  which  was  made,  in  confequence  of  his 
oration,  not  furnifhing  the  furo  required,  the  city  was  ordered  to  be  plundered.. 
From  the  houfes,  the  Buccaneers  proceeded  to  pillage  the  churches,  and  even 
the  tombs,  but  not  with  that  fuccefs  they  expected  ;  and  they  concluded  by  tor- 
turing the  chief  citizens.     At  length,  defpairing  to  add  any  thing  to  the  booty 
they  had  already  acquired,  by  thele  various  means,   they  let  fail.     But  unfor- 
tunately  they    met  with   a  fleet  of  Dutch   and   Englifn  fhips  ;    and   as   both 
thofe  nations  were  then  in  alliance  with  Spain,  mod  of  their  veii'e's  were  either' 
taken  or  funk,  with  all  the  riches  they  had  on  board.     The  reft  efcaped  in  a 
miferable  condition  to  Hifpaniola  J. 

This  was  the  lait  memorable  event  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Buccaneers.  The  entire 
feparation  of  the  Englifh  and  French,  when  the  war  on  account  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  divided  the  two  nations;  the  fuccefsful  means  which  both  made  ufe  of 
to  promote  the  cultivation  of  land  in  their  colonies,  by  means  of  thofe  enter- 
prifingfpirits,  and  the  prudence  they  (hewed  in  fixing  the  moft  diftinguifhsd  a- 

*. About  two  hundred  and  eighteen  thoufand,  feven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  (terling. 
-j-  Hiil.  Flibuft.     Raynal,  liv.  x.  J  Id.  ibid. 
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mong  them,  by  intruding  them  with  civil  and  military  employments  — all  theft, 
and  -various  other  circumftances,  befides  the  difficulty  of  fupplying  the  place  of 
the  remarkable  perfons  who  were  daily  dropping  off,  concurred  to  put  an  end  to 
the  moll  extraordinary  fociety  that  ever  exifted  among  men.  Without  any  re- 
gular iyftem  of  government,  without  laws,  without  any  permanent  fubordina- 
tion,  and  even  without  any  fixed  revenue,  the  Buccaneers  fubjected  to  their  arms 
cities  and  ftrong  holds  which  have  baffled  the  greateft  efforts  of  national  force. 
They  fupplied  the  want  of  numbers  and  of  power  by  their  activity,  their  vigi- 
lance, and  bravery.  If  conqueft,  not  plunder,  had  been  the  object  of  their  en- 
terpriles,  they  could  have  conquered  all  America.  In  a  word,  they  were  a  peo- 
ple wholly  diftincl  in  hiftory,  but  a  people  whole  duration  was  fo  tranfient,  that 
their  glory,  as  it  were,  lafted  only  for  a  moment. 

The  deftructive  wars  that  raged  in  Europe  towards  the  end  of  the  laft  and  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  prevented  any  vigorous  efforts  being  made  by 
the  contending  powers  in  America  ;  and  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  terminated 
their  differences,  put  a  flop  to  the  depredations  of  the  French  and  Englifh  colo- 
nies on  each  other.  The  years  that  fucceeded  this  treaty  revived  the  ideas  of  the 
golden  age  in  the  world  •,  which  would  generally  enjoy  fufficient  tranquility,  if  the 
Europeans  did  not  difturb  its  peace,  by  carrying  their  arms  and  their  dilTcntions 
into  every  quarter  of  the  earth.  The  fields  were  now  no  more  covered  with  dead 
bodies ;  the  harveft  of  the  hufbandman  was  not  laid  wade;  the  mariner  ventured 
to  fail  in  every  fea,  without  dread  of  pirates  or  of  enemies  •,  and  mothers  no 
more  faw  their  ions  forced  from  their  arms,  to  lavifh  their  blood  at  the  caprice 
of  a  weak  monarch,  or  an  ambitious  miniiler.  Nations  no  longer  united  to  gra- 
tify the  paffions  of  their  fovereigns.  Mankind  lived  together  for  fome  time  like 
brethren,  as  far  as  their  pride,  their  prejudices,  and  their  interefts  would  let  them. 

Though  this  general  happinefs  may  chiefly  perhaps  be  afcribed  to  thofe  who 
held  the  reins  of  government,  the  progrefs  of  reafon  alfo  contributed  in  part  to 
produce  it.  Philolbphy  then  began  to  be  laid  open,  and  fentiments  of  univerfal 
benevolence  to  be  adopted.  Some  writings  of  a  liberal  kind  had  appeared,  which 
contributed  to  polifh  and  refine  the  manners  of  the  people.  A  fpirit  of  modera- 
tion, thus  communicated,  had  infpired  men  with  a  love  of  the  more  ufeful  and 
pleafing  arts  of  life,  and  abated  at  leaft  the  defire  which  they  formerly  pofTefled, 
of  deftroying  each  other.  The  thirft  of  blood  ieemed  to  be  affuaged  ;  and  all 
nations,  profiting  by  the  difcoveries  they  had  made,  ardently  fet  about  the  im- 
provement of  their  population,  agriculture,  and  manufactures.  This  fpirit  of 
activity  exerted  itfelf  more  efpecially  in  the  Weft  India  iflands. 

The  ftates  on  the  European  continent  can  fubfift,  and  even  flourifb,  when  the 
flame  of  war  is  kindled  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  on  their  frontiers,  becaufe 
the  principal  objects  of  their  attention  are  the  culture  of  their  lands  and  the  en- 
couragement of  their  manufactures,  in  order  to  fupply  their  fubfiftence  and  internal 
confumption  •,  but  the  cafe  is  very  different  with  regard  to  thofe  fettlements, 
which  different  nations  have  made  in  the  great  archipelago  of  America.  There 
life  and  property  are  equally  precarious ;  few  of  the  requifites  for  fubfiftence  are 
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the  produce  of  the  foil-,  and  neither  wearing  apparel,  nor  the  inftruments  of  CHAP.  I. 
hufbandry,  are  fo  much  as  made  in  the  country.  All  the  commodities  of  thefe  -  '""*v  ""■* 
colonies  are  intended  for  exportation  ;  and  nothing  but  an  eafy  and  lafe  commu- 
nication with  Africa,  with  the  northern  coafts  of  America,  and  with  Europe, 
can  procure  them  that  plentiful  fupply  of  theneceffaries  of  life,  and  that  free  cir- 
culation of  thole  fuperfluities  which  they  give  in  exchange  for  them,  that  is  ne- 
cefljry  to  their  profperity.  The  more  they  had  fuffered  from  the  effects  of  that 
long  and  defolating  war,  which  had  thrown  every  thing  into  confuflon,  the  more 
eager  they  were  to  repair  their  lolTes.  Their  progrefs,  however,  would  have 
been  comparatively  flo.v,  had  not  the  hopes  entertained  that  the  general  weuk- 
nefs  would  infure  a  lalting  tranquility,  encouraged  the  European  merchants  to 
furnifh  them  with  goods  in  advance. 

Thefe  alliftances  rapidly  increaied  the  profperity  of  the  Weft  India  iflands, 
till  a  ftorm  that  had  been  for  fome  time  gathering,  broke  out  in  1739,  and 
difturbed  once  more  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  Engliffi  colonies,  but 
chiefly  Jamaica,  had  carried  on  a  contraband  trade  witli  the  Spanifli  fcttlements 
in  South  America,  which  cuftom  had  long  made  them  confider  as  lawful. 
Meantime  the  court  of  Madrid,  becoming  better  acquainted  with  its  interefts, 
concerted  meafures  for  putting  a  flop  to  this  pernicious  intercourfe,  by  appoint- 
ing Guarda  Coftas,  in  the  manner  already  explained*.  This  precaution  was  cer- 
tainly prudent,  but  it  ought  to  have  been  put  in  execution  with  equity.  If  the 
fhips  intended  to  prevent  that  illicit  traffic  had  only  feized  upon  fuch  vefTels  as 
were  concerned  in  it,  the  meafure  would  have  merited  approbation.  But  the 
abufes  infeparable  from  violent  councils,  the  eagernefs  of  gain,  and  perhaps  too 
a  fpirit  of  revenge,  incited  the  Spaniards  to  flop,  under  various  pretexts,  many 
fhips  which  had  a  legal  deftination. 

England,  whofe  fecurity,  power,  and  glory  is  founded  upon  commerce,  could 
not  very  patiently  fufter  even  her  ufurpations  to  be  reftrained  ;  but  /he  was  now 
particularly  incenfed,  when  fhe  found  that  thefe  reftraints  were  converted  into 
hoftilities,  and  carried  to  an  excefs  inconfiftent  with  the  laws  of  nations.  In  Lon- 
don, and  in  both  houfes  of  parliament,  general  complaints  were  made  againft 
the  authors  of  them,  accompanied  with  invectives  againft  the  minifter  who  fuf- 
fered them.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  long  ruled  Great  Britain,  and  whofe 
character  and  abilities  were  better  adapted  to  peace  than  war,  and  the  Spanifli 
miniftry,  who  fhewed  lefs  refolution  as  the  ftorm  increafed,  concerted  together 
terms  of  reconciliation,  which  were  figned  at  Pardo,  in  January  1738. 

Thofe  terms,  which  were  equally  inconclufive  and  inglorious,  excited  the 
general  refentment  of  the  Englifh  nation,  and  of  the  more  virtuous  and  dif- 
cerning  part  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  who  called  aloud  for  vengeance. 
But  the  minifter  appeared  cold,  phlegmatic,  and  timid,  though  Britain  was  in 
a  condition  that  ought  to  have  left  few  apprehenfions  with  regard  to  the  iflue  of 
a.  war  •,  though  her  magazines  were  filled  with  military  flores,  and  her  dock-yards 

*  Book  II.  chap.  i.  p.  368. 
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in  the  mod  flourifhing  condition ;  though  her  fleets  were  all  manned  and  ready 
for  fervice,  and  commanded  by  experienced  officers,  who  waited  only  for  orders 
to  fet  Sail,  and  fpread  the  terror  and  glory  of  her  flag  to  the  extremities  of  the 
earth.  Walpole,  however,  muft  not  be  fufpected  of  dire&ly  betraying  his 
country,  though  his  pufillanimous  condudl  had  nearly  the  fameeffecl.  He  knew 
that  war  would  involve  him  in  fuch  difficulties  as  muft  inevitably  endanger  his 
adminiftration.  The  treafure,  which  he  now  employed  in  domeftic  purpofes, 
muft  in  that  event  be  expended  in  foreign  armaments  ;  the  wheels  of  corrup- 
tion, that  vaft  machine  on  which  he  had  railed  his  influence,  would  no  longer 
move ;  the  oppofition  in  parliament  would  of  courfe  gain  ground  •,  and  the  im- 
pofition  of  frcffi  taxes,  necefiary  for  the  fupport  of  the  war,  fill  up  the  meal'ure 
of  popular  indignation  againfl:  his  perfon  and  miniitry. 

Moved  by  thefe  confiderations,  without  being  bribed,  as  his  enemies  affirm- 
ed, by  the  court  of  Madrid,  Walpole  not  only  induftrioufly  avoided  a  rupture 
with  Spain  by  memorials,  negociations,  and  by  agreeing  to  terms  unworthy  of 
the  dignity  of  the  Britifh  crown,  but  ventured  to  defend  that  convention  in  par- 
liament. He  afferted,  that  the  miniftry  had  reconciled  the  peace  of  their  country 
with  her  true  intereft ;  that  this  peace  was  attended  with  all  the  advantages 
which  the  moil  fuccefsful  war  could  have  procured  •,  that  future  ages  would  con- 
fider  the  period  of  which  he  fpoke  as  the  moft  glorious  in  hiilory,  and  do  juftice 
to  the  counfels  that  produced  the  happy  event  *.  He  was  obliged,  however,  at 
laft  to  give  way  to  the  voice  of  the  nation  ;  and  admiral  Vernon  was  fent  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  in  order  to  affume  the  command  of  the  lquadron  in  thole  latitudes, 
and  to  annoy  the  trade  and  fettlements  of  the  Spaniards. 

This  gentleman  had  rendered  himfelf  confiderable  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
by  loudly  condemning  all  the  meafures  of  theminifter,  and  bluntly  fpeaking  his 
fentiments  upon  every  occafion,  without  any  refpecl:  of  perfons,  or  even  regard 
to  decorum.  He  was  accounted  a  good  officer,  and  this  boifterous  manner 
feemed  to  confer  en  him  a  particular  merit  with  many  of  his  countrymen.  As 
he  had  once  commanded  a  fquadron  at  Jamaica,  he  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  coafts  of  America;  and  in  a  debate  upon  the  Spanifh  depredations  he 
affirmed,  that  he  would  undertake  to  reduce  Porto  Bello  with  fix  fliips.  This 
offer  was  ecchoed  from  the  mouths  of  all  the  members  in  the  oppofition,  and 
refounded  from  every  corner  of  the  kingdom.  Vernon  became  the  idol  of  the 
people  :  and  the  minifter,  in  order  to  appeafe  their  clamours,  fent  him  to  fulfil 
his  bravado  ;  pleafed  with  an  opportunity  of  removing  fuch  a  troublcfome  cen- 
for  from  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  not  without  hopes,  as  may  be  fuppofed, 
that  he  would  fail  in  his  enterprife,  and  draw  dilgrace  on  himfelf  and  his 
party. 

The  event,  however,  proved  otherwife.  Admiral  Vernon  failed  from  Jamaica 
with  no  more  than  fix  (hips,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  foldiers;  yet  fuch  was 
the  pufillanimity  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  romantic  bravery  of  the  Englifh 

*  Parliamentary  Debates  for  1738. 
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tars,  who  fcaled  the  walls  in  a  manner  thought  impracticable,  that  he  made  him- 
felf  matter  of  Porto  Bello  almoft  without  bloodfhed.  The  joy  of  the  nation  was 
exceffive  on  this  occafion  :  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  congratulated  his  ma- 
jefty  on  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms ;  the  people  were  confirmed  in  their  opinion  of 
Vernon,  and  his  good  fortune  determined  the  government  to  fupport  him.  The 
taking  of  Porto  Eello  was  only  a  prelude  to  greater  enterprifes.  Nothing  lefs 
was  refolved  upon  than  the  entire  deftruclion  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World. 
For  this  purpofe,  a  fquadron  was  difpatched  to  the  South  Sea  under  commodore 
Anion,  in  order  to  ravage  the  coafts  of  Peru  and  Chili*;  and  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
kven  fail  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  befides  frigates,  fire-fhips, 
bomb  ketches,  tenders,  ftore-fhips,  and  tranfports,  with  upwards  of  ten  thoufand 
land  forces  on  board,  was  lent  to  the  Weft  Indies  to  reinforce  admiral  Vernon. 
The  land  forces  were  commanded  by  lord  Cathcart,  a  nobleman  of  approved  ho- 
nour,  and  great  experience  in  military  affairs.  The  ardour  of  both  foldiers  and 
failors  to  come  to  adion  was  exceffive.  This  ardour  drew  from  Lord  Cathcart  the 
following  letter  to  admiral  Vernon.  "  In  the  troops  1  bring  you,  there  is  fpiric 
there  is  good  will ;  which,  when  properly  conducted,  will  produce,  I  hope,  what 
the  nation  expects  from  us ;  will  make  us  the  glorious  inftruments  for  finifhino-  the 
war,  with  all  the  advantages  to  the  public  that  its  happy  beginning  promifes  ■ 
and  with  this  diftinguiihing  circumihnce,  that  thofe  effects  have  been  owing  to 
a  perfetl  harmony  between  tke  fta  t  yd  landfoices  f" 

The  want  of  this  harmony  proved  the  ruin  of  the  armament.  Lord  Cathcart 
died  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Jamaica,  and  the  command  of  the  land  forces  un- 
fortunately devolved  upon  brigadier-general  Wentworth  ;  an  officer  without  ex- 
perience, refolution,  or  authority,  and  a  man  without  abilities,  but  artful 
and  plaufible.  He  had  nothing  in  common  with  Vernon  but  his  obttinacy,  and; 
as  great  a  contempt  for  the  fea,  as  the  admiral  had  for  the  land-fervice.  Thefe 
two  commanders,  whofe  powers  were  difcretionary,  determined  to  attack  Cartha- 
gena,  after  being  reinforced  with  fome  troops  from  the  Englifh  colonies  in 
America.  A  defcent  was  accordingly  made  on  the  ifland  of  Tierra  Bornba,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  known  by  the  name  of  Bocca  Chica,  or  Littlcmouth 
from  the  narrownefs  ©f  the  entrance,  which  was  fortified  in  the  ftrongeft  manner 
with  caftles,  batteries,  booms,  chains,  cables,  and  fhips  of  war.  Several  of  the 
fmaller  forts  were  reduced  by  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  a  gahant  officer,  to  whom  that 
fervice  was  committed.  Batteries  were  now  eredted  again  ft  the  principal  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  Barradera-battery,  and  fort  St.  Jofeph  were  fucceffively  taken  by 
ftorm.  A  breach  was  made  in  Caftillo  Grande,  and  the  Bntifh  troops,  fup- 
ported  by  the  feamen,  advanced  to  the  afTault.  Contrary  to  all  expectation, 
they  found  the  works  abandoned.     The  Spaniih  mips,  which  lay  acrofs  the 

*  Anfon's  fleet  was  ruined  in  paflirg  Cape  Horn,  which  fome  months  fooner  rrnght  have  b  en 
doubled  without  any  danger  ;  but  if  one  may  judge  of  what  he  crulj  have  pe  farmed,  wi:h  his 
whole  fquadron,  from  what  he  actually  executed  with  a  fing'e  fhip,  it  feems  highly  probable, 
thac  he  would  have  fhaken,  at  lealt,  the  empire  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  Soutu  Sea. 
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BOO  K  111.    mouth  of  the  harbour,  were  either  taken  or  deftroyed  ;  the  paflage  was  opened  ; 

s^r"f~nm~l-     the  iiset  entered  without  farther  oppoiition,  and  the  troops  were  difembarked 
within  a  mile  of  the  city. 

After  furmouniing  fuch  incredible  difficulties,  the  Englifh  thought  that  little 
remained  but  to  take  poffcffion  of  Carthagena.  A  fhip  was  lent  exprefs  to  Lon- 
don with  intelligence  to  this  purpofe,  and  public  rejoicings  were  held  at 
Jamaica,  and  over  all  the  Britilh  Weil  Indies.  But  the  animofities  which  had 
"broke  out  between  the  admiral  and  general,  and  which  every  day  ferved  only  to 
inflame,  difappointed  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  thcfe  engaged  in  the 
expedition.  Each  feemed  more  eager  for  the  difgrace  of  his  rival  than  zealous  for 
the  honour  of  his  country.  The  admiral  was  always  putting  the  general  in  mind 
of  the  necefiity  of  cutting  off  all  communication  between  the  city  and  the  country, 
and  of  attacking  fort  Sr.  Lazarus,  by  which  it  was  defended.  Refokitions  in  a 
council  of  war  were  taken  for  that  purpofe,  but  nothing  was  done  in  confequence 
of  them.  A  moft  unaccountable  langour,  which  perhaps  in  fome  meafure  pro- 
ceeded from  the  climate,  feems  to  have  poffeffed  the  troops.  The  general  threw 
the  blame  upon  the  admiral,  in  not  landing  their  tents,  (lores,  and  artillery.  Both 
were  doubtlefs  to  blame :  but  if  Wentworth,  on  landing,  had  immediately  at- 
tacked the  Spaniards,  before  their  panic  was  over,  the  Englifh  muft  unqueition- 
ably  have  become  mafters  of  the  place;  whereas  the  delay  of  the  army  gave  them 
time  not  only  to  recover  their  fpirits,  but  to  complete  a  very  ftrong  fortification, 
and  to  take  other  precautions  for  their  defence.  Nor  was  the  admiral  lefs  remits 
in  his  duty,  in  not  fending  his  fhips  to  batter  the  town  by  fea. 

Meanwhile  the  army  was  employed  in  erecting  a  bomb-battery,  in  order  to  make 
a  breach  in  fort  St.  Lazarus.  But  the  artillery  not  being  yet  arrived,  nor  the  bat- 
tery near  completed,  the  chief  engineer  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  place  might 
be  rendered  fo  much  ftronger,  before  the  battery  could  be  opened,  as  to  over- 
balance its  advantages.  This  abfurd  opinion,  which  was  moft  likely  delivered 
with  a  view  to  fave  his  own  reputation,  feconded  by  the  importunities  of  Vernon, 
determined  Wentworth  to  hazard  an  affault  againft  the  mouths  of  the  Spanifh 
cannon,  without  difcharging  a  fingle  gun  to  difmount  them,  or  to  open  a  breach  in 
the  walls  of  the  fortification.  A  wilder  refolution  could  not  have  been  embraced 
by  an  army  of  favages,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  and  of  the  deftrudtive  power  of 
artillery.  Such,  however,  was  the  ardour  of  the  Britilh  troops,  that,  if  other  in- 
ftances  of  mifcondudt  had  not  accompanied  this  unfoldierlike  attempt,  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  Carthagena  would  have  been  taken.  The  attack,  inftead 
of  beino-  made  in  the  night,  was  delayed  till  near  fun-rifing ;  the  fcaling-ladders 
were  too  fhort  ;  the  wool-packs  and  granado-fhells  were  left  in  the  rear  ;  and  the 
admiral  neglected  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  by  battering  the  city  by 
fea,  or  even  making  ufe  of  his  bomb-ketches.  In  confequence  of  thefe  feveral 
blunders,  and  others  connected  with  them,  the  Englifh  troops  were  expofed  to  the 
whole  fire  of  the  fort,  without  the  lead  power  of  defending  themfelves,  or  of 
annoying  the  Spaniards.     A  mere  carnage  enfued  ;  and  though  a  retreat  was 

foon 
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leceffary,  colonel  Grant,  who  commanded  the  grenadiers, 
Tien  were  left  dead  on  the  field. 
The  officers  of  the  land  forces  knew  not  whether  to  accufe  their  general  or  the 
admiral ;  but  the  number  of  the  troops  was  now  fo  much  reduced,  that  they 
perceived  all  farther  hopes  of  reducing  the  place  mult  be  very  doubtful.      Fe- 
fides,  the  rainy  feafon  had  begun  with  fuch  violence  as  rendered  it  impoffible  for 
them  to  live  on  more  ;  they  were  therefore  rcimbarked,  and  the  enterprife  was 
relinquilhed.     Vernon,  however,    in   order   to  vindicate  Jiimfelf  from   the  re- 
proaches of  Wentworth,  who   affirmed  that  the  town   might  be  taken  by  fea, 
fitted  up  the  Galicia,  one  of  the  Spanifh  Ihips  which  he  had  taken,  as  a  floating 
battery.     On  trial  it  was  found,  that  (he  could  not  approach  fo  near  the  walls 
as  to  make  any  imprefllon  upon  them  •,  but  her  mot,  and  the  bombs  from  the 
tenders  did  confiderable  damage  to  the  houfes  and  churches  ;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  Spaniards  prevented  their  principal  magazine  from   beino- 
blown   up  by  a  bomb,  which  tell  into  a  church  where  it  was  lodged.     Many 
conjectures,  very  unfavourable  to  the  character  of  Vernon,  were  formed    on  ac- 
count of  his  defifting  from  this  kind  of  bombardment,  which,  in  the  end,  mio-ht 
have  rendered  the  city  untenable  by  the  inhabitants.     It  was  farther  affirmed 
yet  more  to  his  prejudice,  that  the  Galicia  did  not  lie  in  the  proper  ftation  fcr 
annoying  the  enemy  ;  that  the  water  there  was  indeed  too  fhallow  to  admit  laroe 
fhips  near  enough  to  batter  the  town  with  any  profpect  of  fuccefs,  but  that  a 
little  towards  the  left,  he  might  have  {rationed  four  or  five  of  his  ihips  of  oreatefb 
force,  within  piftol  /hot  of  the  walls.     However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  admiral  ordered  the  men  to  be  brought  off  from  the  Galicia  in 
boats,  and  the  cables  to  be  cut;  fo  that  (he  drove  with  the  fea- breeze  upon  a 
fhoal,  where  fhe  was  foon  filled  with  water  *. . 

After  this  impertinent  experiment,  and  the  reimbarkation  of  the  troops,  the 
diftempers  peculiar  to  the  climate  and  feafon  began  to  rage  with  redoubled  fury. 
Nothing  was  heard,  from  fhip  to  fhip,   but  complaints  and  execrations  •,  the 
groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  fervice  for  the  dead  :  nothing  was  feen  but  objects 
of  woe,  and  images  of  dejection  •,  and  the  commanders,  who  had  agreed  in  no- 
thing elle,-  were  unanimous  in  the  expediency  of  a  retreat  from  this  fcene  of  mi- 
fery  and  difgrace.     The  fortifications  of  the  harbour  were  demoliihed,  and  the 
fleet  failed  tor  Jamaica,  to  the  aftonifhment  and  confufion  of  the  Englilh  nation, 
The  people  were  depreffed,  in  proportion  to  that  exuberant  hope  by  which  thev 
had  been  elevated.     Nor  was  any  thing  afterwards  done  by  the  conductors  of 
this  unfortunate  enterprife,  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  Britifh  arms.     Though 
Vernon  was  reinforced  with  three  more  mips  of  the  line,  and  Wentworth  with 
three  thoufand  foldiers  from  England  ;  and  though  they  fucccflively  threatened  . 
St.  Jago  de  Cuba  and  Panama,    they  returned  home,    without  effecting  any 
thing  of  corifequence,  after  the  lofs  of  twenty  thoufand  men  f. 

*  Smollet,  HiftofEng.  book  ix.     Hid.  of  Jamaica.     Mod.  Univ.  Hill.  vol.  XV.  folio  edit. 
f  Id.  ibid. 
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BOOK  III.  Such  was  the  iSTue  of  the  greateft  naval  armament  that  had  ever  been  fent  from 
^— — •v— — '  Britain.  England,  however,  had  ftill  Sufficient  refources  to  have  fhook  the  power 
of  Spain  in  America-,  and  notwithstanding  the  afTiStance  of  France,  to  have 
dictated  her  own  conditions,  had  not  a  war  broke  out  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  which  (he  unhappily  took  a  (hare.  The  dilalters  and  difgraces  of  that  war, 
together  with  the  loffes  fultained  by  her  allies,  obliged  her  to  conclude  a  peace, 
by  which  (he  gave  up  the  original  object  of  the  war  with  Spain.  In  that  treaty 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  right  of  British  Subjects  to  navigate  the  American  feas 
without  being  fubject  to  fearch. 

But  humiliating  as  the  peace  of  Aix  la-Chapelle  was  to  England,  it  was  not 
luffident  to  quiet  the  reftlefs  ambition  of  her  enemies.  The  French  feem  only 
to  have  confidered  it  as  the  means  of  making  encroachments  more  fecurely  on 
her  back-fettlements  in  America.  Thefe  encroachments  produced  a  new  war 
in  [75H-  In  the  beginning  of  this  war  the  EngliSh  were  unfuccefsful  in  every 
quarter  ;  in  America,  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  Germany,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
The  lots  of  Minorca  occafioned  univerfal  consternation;  and  Byng,  who  had 
been  fent  to  relieve  it,  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  blunders  of  the  ministry,  and  the 
difcontents  of  the  people.  He  was  (hot  on  board  his  own  (hip.  The  news  of 
this  event,  which  feemed  to  revive  the  memory  o(  the  ancient  republics,  filled 
all  Europe  with  admiration  and  horror.  The  death  of  Byng,  guilty  or  other, 
wife,  proclaimed  in  the  molt  alarming  manner  to  thofe  who  were  employed  by 
the  nation,  what  fate  they  muft  expect  if  they  betrayed  the  confidence  repofed 
in  them.  Every  officer  faid  within  himfelf,  when  ready  to  engage,  "  On  this  field 
I  will  die,  rather  than  with  infamy  upon  a  Scaffold."  The  blood  of  one  man 
accufed  of  cowardife,  feemed  to  have  appealed  the  God  of  War,  and  was  pro- 
ductive of  a  fpirit  of  heroifm. 

This  Spirit,  however,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  had  it  not  been  properly 
directed,  and  acompanied  with  a  principle  of  union.  DiSTipation,  pleafure,  indo- 
lence, and  often  vice  and  a  corruption  of  manners,  occafion  warm  and  frequent 
connexions  in  molt  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  EngliSh  have  lefs  intercourfe 
and  connexion  with  each  other,  and  perhaps  lefs  tafte  for  focial  life  than  fome 
other  nations  •,  but  the  idea  of  any  project  that  may  be  ferviceable  to  the  State,  in 
times  of  danger,  immediately  unites  them,  and  they  feem  as  it  were  animated  by 
one  foul.  All  ranks,  parties,  and  fects,  contribute  to  infure  its  fuccefs,  and  with 
fuch  ardour  and  liberality  as  cannot  be  paralleled  in  thole  countries  where  the 
people  have  no  Share  in  the  government.  This  zeal  is  more  remarkably  distin- 
guished, when  the  nation  has  placed  an  implicit  confidence  in  the  minister  who 
has  the  direction  of  public  meafures.  Such  a  confidence  the  nation  had  placed 
in  William  Pitt,  whom  the  voice  of  the  people  had  obtruded  on  the  throne. 
Pitt  had  been  a  favourite  in  the  three  kingdoms  from  his  youth,  on  account  of 
his  difinterefted  patriotilm,  and  his  indignation  againft  corruption.  He  had  a 
joul  formed  for  great  defigns,  and  was  diltinguiShed  by  a  fpecies  of  eloquence 
that  never  failed  to  captivate  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  by  a  character  equally 
firm  and  enterprifing. 

3  Such 
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Such  was  the  man  deftined  to  wipe  off  the  difgraces  of  England,  and  exalt 
her  glory  above  that  of  all  other  nations.  He  planned  fuch  prudent  and  ufeful 
defigns  i  his  preparations  were  conducted  with  fo  much  forefight  and  difpatch  ; 
his  means  were  fo  well  adapted  to  the  ends  he  wanted  to  obtain  •,  he  made  fuch 
a  prudent  choice  of  the  perfons  whom  he  intrufted  with  his  defigns  ;  he  eftabliOi- 
ed  fuch  harmony  between  the  land  and  fea  forces,  and  raifed  the  fpirit  of  the 
people  to  fuch  a  height,  that  his  whole  adminiftration  was  a  feries  of  conquefts. 
Thefe  conquefls  we  have  only  occafion,  at  prefent,  to  confider  fo  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  Weft  Indies. 

Senfiblc  of  the  importance  of  the  French  fugar  colonies  to  the  mother-coun- 
try, and  of  the  advantages  which  muft  accrue  to  England  from  the  conqueft  of 
them,  that  wife  minifter  ordered  an  armament  to  be  fitted  out,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1758,  for  the  reduction  of  Martinico.  It  confifted  often  fhips  of 
the  line,  under  commodore  More,  and  five  thou  land  land  forces,  commanded 
by  general  Hopfon  ;  an  officer  of  judgment  and  experience,  but  defticute  of 
activity.  The  attempt  upon  Martinico  was  abandoned  as  impracticable  ;  tho* 
feemingly  with  little  reafon,  as  the  governor  pofiefied  neither  courage  nor  capa- 
city, and  the  inhabitants  were  in  a  moft  miferable  condition,  in  confequence  of 
their  communication  with  France  being  interrupted  by  the  Britifli  fleets.  Be 
that,  however,  as  it  may,  the  troops  were  reimbarked  within  four  and  twenty 
hours  after  their  landing,  and  the  armament  directed  its  courfe  towards  the 
ifland  of  Guadeloupe  •,  a  lefs  fplendid,  but  not  lefs  important  object. 

The  Englifh  fleet  appeared  before  the  town  of  Bafle  Terre,  the  capital  of  the 
ifland,  on  the  23d  of  January  1759,  and  next  day  the  place  was  taken,  after  a, 
terrible  cannonading,  accompanied  with  inceffant  fhowers  of  bombs.  Never 
did  the  commanders  of  the  Englifh  navy  exert  themfelves  with  more  intrepidity 
and  judgment,  than  on  this  occafion.  They  left  the  land  forces  nothing  to  do 
but  take  pofleflion  of  the  town.  The  reduction  of  Bafle  Terre,  however,  was 
not  immediately  followed  by  the  fubjection  of  Guadeloupe.  The  flownefs,  timi- 
dity, and  irrefolution  of  the  operations  by  land,  afforded  the  fugitive  garrifon, 
aflifted  by  the  inhabitants,  leifure  to  fortify  themfelves  in  a  ftrong  pafs,  that  ob- 
ftructed  the  communication  with  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  ifland  ;  and  the 
Englifh,  defpairing  of  making  themfelves  mafters  of  ic  on  this  fide,  proceeded  to 
attack  it  in  another  quarter,  known  by  the  name  of  Grande  Terre.  Fort  Lewis, 
its  chief  defence,  was  taken  fword  in  hand,  by  the  marines  and  Highlanders 
after  a  fhort  but  vigorous  cannonading  from  the  fleet. 

But  the  conquerors  were  again  guilty  of  the  fame  error  as  formerly : 
they  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  enemy's  terror;  and  they  fuffered  the 
fame  inconveniences  from  their  neglect.  The  event  of  the  expedition  was 
even  doubtful,  when  general  Barrington  fucceeded  to  the  command,  in 
confequence  of  the  death  of  Hopfon,  and  changed  the  plan  of  operations. 
Though  an  officer  of  greater  activity  and  enterprife  than  his  predeceflbr, 
he  gave  up  the  idea  of  penetrating  into  the  country  :  he  reimbarked  his 
foldiers,    and  fucceffively  attacked  the  towns   and    villages    upon    the  coafts. 

Every 
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Every  confiderable  place  was  reduced  ;  but  as  every  hour  was  diminifliing 
the  fmall  number  of  the  Britifli  troops,  it  was  not  thought  advifable  to  drive 
the  inhabitants  to  defpaif.  Very  honourable  terms  of  capitulation  were  there- 
tore  granted  them,  and  Guadeloupe  was  furrendered  to  his  Britannic  majefty  on 
the  2  i  A  day  of  April  •  759.  Marigalante,  and  fome  other  imall  iflands  in  the 
neighbourhood,  Submitted  on  the  fame  conditions  *.  The  principal  of  thefe 
were,  That  the  inhabitants  fhould  be  allowed  the  free  and  public  exercife  of 
their  religion  •,  that  they  fhould  be  indulged  in  the  continuance  of  their  own 
civil  Government,  and  in  the  pofTeffion  of  all  their  property  and  privileges  ; 
that  they  fhould  be  fubject  to  no  imports,  but  thofe  which  they  had  paid  under 
the  French  government,  unlefs  the  ifland  was  finally  ceded  to  his  Bricanmc  ma- 
jelly, in  which  cafe  they  were  to  pay  the  fame  taxes  and  imports  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Engliih  Leeward  iflands. 

After  the  reduction  of  Guadeloupe,  and  its  attendant  ifles,  no  farther  attempt 
was  made  againft  the  French  Weft  Indies,  till  the  year  1 761,  when  another  arma- 
ment was  fent  againft  Martinico.  This  armament,  confifting  of  eight  battallions, 
under  general  Monckton,  and  eighteen  fhips  of  the  line  commanded  by  admiral 
Rodney,  appeared  before  the  capital  of  the  ifland  on  the  i  6th  day  of  January, 
1762.  The  landing  of  the  troops  was  effected  without  much  difficulty,  and 
with  no  confiderable  lofs.  To  take  pofTefTion  of  the  eminences  which  were 
ftronoly  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art,  and  which  prevented  their  approach  to 
Fort  Royal,  in  itfelf  formidable,  feemed  to  be  an  attempt  not  fo  eafily  to  be  ac- 
complifhed.  Thefe  obftacles  however  were  furmounted,  after  fome  warm  en- 
gagements, and  the  town,  which  would  foon  have  been  reduced  to  afhes  by  the 
bombs  from  the  higher  grounds,  capitulated  on  the  9th  of  February.  The  fur- 
render  of  the  capital  was  foon  followed  by  that  of  the  whole  ifland  ;  which  was 
probably  induced  to  this  ftep,  that  certainly  might  have  been  delayed  longer,  by 
the  profperity  of  Guadeloupe  under  the  Britilh  government. 

Granada,  and  the  other  Leeward  Iflands  that  were  fubject  to  France,  as  well 
as  fuch  as  were  neutral,  though  peopled  by  Frenchmen,  furrendered  without  re- 
fiftance.  Even  the  French  colony  in  Hifpaniola,  and  the  only  one  that  the  mo- 
ther country  retained  in  the  archipelago  of  America,  feemed  ready  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh.  It  was  generally  known  to  be  without  any  means  of  de- 
fence, either  within  or  without,  and  therefore  incapable  of  making  any  refiftance. 
It  was  fenfible  of  its  own  weaknefs,  and  would  have  furrendered  on  the  firft 
fummons  ■,  but  the  Britifli  arms  were  turned  againft  a  more  formidable,  though 
perhaps  not  a  more  important  object.  Meanwhile  the  court  of  France  was 
equally  artoniihed  and  alarmed  at  the  lcfTes  it  had  fuftained,  and  at  thofe  it  fore- 
law.  It  had  expected  fuch  an  obftinate  defence  from  its  fugar  iflands  as  would  have 

*  If  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  the  author  quotes  no  authorities  for  thefe  more  recent  tranfafti- 
ons,  his  anfwer  is,  That  in  fuch  events  as  foil  within  his  own  memory  and  obfervation,  he  thinks 
authorities  unncceflary.  They  may  have  been  related  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  but  they  are  a- 
dopted  on  the  teftimony  of  no  particular  writer. 

been 
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been  fuperior  to  every  attack.  The  defcendants  of  thofe  brave  adventurers,  who 
had  fettled  thefe  iflands,  feemed  a  rampart  fufficient  to  repel  all  the  force  of  the 
Britifh  empire;  and  they  almoft  felt  a  fecret  satisfaction,  that  the  enemy  were 
directing  their  efforts  towards  that  quarter. 

The  plan  of  attacking  Martinico  was  laid  by  Mr.  Pitt,  but  he  was  not  in  the 
miniftry  when  it  was  conquered.  The  refignation  of  this  great  man  drew  the 
attention  of  Europe,  and  deferves  to  be  confidered  by  every  one  who  invefti- 
.gates  the  caufes  and  effects  of  political  revolutions,.  An  hiftorian  who  ventures 
to  write  the  tranfactions  of  his  own  age,  hath  feldom,  it  muft  be  owned,  fuffi- 
cient lights  to  guide  him  in  regard  to  the  intrigues  of  ftate.  The  councils  of 
kings  are  io  myfterious,  that  time  alone  can  gradually  withdraw  the  veil  that 
furrounds  them.  Their  minifters  faithful  depositaries  of  the  fecrets  with  which 
they  have  been  intruded,  or  interefted  to  conceal  them,  explain  them  no  further 
than  is  neceffary  to  miflead  the  curious  inquirer  who  willies  to  difcover  truth. 
Vvhatever  penetration  he  may  pofitis  in  tracing  the  fource  and  connexion  of 
events,  he  is  at  Iait  reduced  to  conjecture.  If  his  conjectures  happen  to  bejufr, 
fcill  he  is  ignorant  that  they  are  lb,  or  cannot  depend  upon  them  ;  and  this  degree 
of  uncertainty  is  fcarcely  more  fatisfactory  than  total  ignorance.  He  muft  there- 
fore wait  till  caution  and  intereft,  freed  from  the  reftraint  of  filcnce,  fhall  lay 
open  the  fecrets  of  courts  :  — in  a  word,  till  fome  valuable  and  original  records, 
wherein  are  unfolded  the  latent  fprings  on  which  the  deftiny  of  nations  hath  de- 
pended, can  be  produced  for  public  inspection. 

One  thing  we  know,  that  Mr.  Pitt  refcued  England  from  the  loweft  fink  of  mis- 
fortune, and  railed  it  to  a  height  of  iuccefs  that  aftonifhed  the  world.  Heconfidered 
the  moderation  of  former  ftatefmen  as  only  a  pretence  to  conceal  their  indolence 
or  their  weaknefs  :  and  though  the  people,  of  whom  he  was  the  idol,  were  fome* 
times  alarmed  at  his  vaft  and  uncommon  enterprifes,  he  was  not  in  the  lead  dif- 
quieted  on  that  account ;  becaufe  the  multitude,  in  his  eyes,  was  like  a  torrent, 
whoie  couilc  he  could  direct  which  way  foever  he  inclined.  Perfectly  indifferent 
with  relpect  to  fortune,  he  was  by  no  means  fo  in  regard  to  power.  His  fuccefies 
had  rendered  his  adminiftration  abfolute,  and  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  fuperiori- 
ty  which  he  had  acquired,  in  order  to  excite  the  ardour  of  the  nation.  Little  in- 
fluenced by  that  fpecies  of  chimerical  philofophy,  which  pretending  to  diveftit- 
ielf  of  the  prejudices  of  country,  extends  its  views  to  ths  welfare  of  the  univerfe, 
he  kept  up  in  the  breads  of  Englifhmen  an  enthufiafm  of  patriotifm,  and  a 
viol,  rit  averfion  againft  the  nation  he  wanted  to  humble. 

France,  no  ltfs  riifcouraged  by  this  fpirit  of  inveteracy,  which  conftantly  per- 
fued  her,  than  by  the  loffes  (he  had  undergone,  found  herfelf  obliged  to  make 
overtures  of  peace  to  Great  Britain.  This  ftep,  however,  was  not  taken  before 
a  fecret  alliance  had  been  concluded  with  Spain.  The  peace  folicited  was  there- 
fore no  more  than  a  temporary  expedient  •,  and  both  courts  were  apprehenfive 
that  Mr.  Pitt  would  penetrate  their  views.  He  did  fo,  yet  confented  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation.  But  the  event  fhewed,  as  all  men  of  difcernment  had  con- 
jectured, that  he  did  not  intend  to  continue  it.  His  defign  was  only  to  furnifh 
29.  7  C  himfelf 
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himfelf  with  fufficicnt  proofs  of  the  engagements  which  the  two  branches  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  had  entered  into  againlt  Great  Britain,  and  to  lav  them  before 
his  country.  As  foon  as  he  had  perfected  his  intelligence,  he  broke  off  the 
negociation,  and  propofed  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  againft  Spain  The 
fuperiority  of  the  naval  power  of  England  above  that  of  both  thole  kingdoms, 
and  the  affurance  he  had  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  directed,  infpired  him 
with  this  confidence. 

Mr  Pitt's  fyftem  appeared  to  diftinguifhtd  politicians,  the  only  effectual,  and 
indeed  the  only  realonable  one.  Delay  teemed  to  him  a  work  of  weak- 
nefs,  perhaps  of  treachery  •,  but  he  found  in  the  privy  council,  men  who  were 
willing  to  aft  with  more  deliberation,  and  who  defired  a  certainty  ot  offence,  be- 
fore they  demanded  reparation.  "  Spain,"  laid  they,  "  has  yet  given  no  proofs 
of  her  hoftile  intentions  -,  and  the  Englifh  minifter  at  Madrid  full  continues  to 
affure  us  of  the  pacific  dilpofition  of  that  court."  Thefe  remonftrances  were 
anfwered  by  the  minifter,  but  without  producing  the  defired  conviction.  De- 
fpairing  of  being  able  to  raife  themfelves  upon  a  level  with  a  man  lo  highly 
etteemed,  or  of  making  him  ftoop  to  them,  his  rivals  united  their  forces  in  or- 
der to  effect  his  ruin.  As  declared  attacks  would  only  have  turned  againft  them- 
felves, they  had  recourfe  to  more  artful  methods  :  they  tried  to  four  his  temper. 
The  natural  fire  of  his  character  laid  him  open  to  fuch  a  fnare,  and  he  fell  into 
it :  he  threw  up  the  feals  with  indignation.  If  this  refignation,  as  there  is  too 
much  reafon  to  believe,  was  the  effect  of  mere  peevifhnefs,  Mr.  Pirt  expoied 
himfelf  tojuft  cenfure,  in  not  having  exerted  more  felf- command  :  if  he  hoped  by 
that  expedient  to  humble  his  enemies,  lie  fhewed  that  he  poffefied  mere  know- 
ledge of  bufinefs  than  of  men  •,  and  if,  as  he  afferted,  he  refigned,  becaufe  he 
would  not  be  rclponlible  for  meafures  which  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  guide, 
men  of  cool  tempers  will  be  a i i poled  to  think  he  was  more  ftrongly  attached  to 
his  own  perional  glory,  than  to  the  interefts  of  his  country.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  caufe  of  his  refignation,  nothing  but  the  blinded,  molt  unjuft, 
and  violent  party-ipint,  can  induce  any  writer  to  afiert,  that  the  extraordinary 
fuccefs  of  the  Britifh  arms,  under  his  adminiftration,  was  merely  the  effect  of 
chance. 

The  council  of  George  III.  was  divided  into  parties,  who  were  alike  pleafed 
at  the  refignation  of  this  great  man.  One  party  confuted  of  thole,  who  were  at 
the  head  of  affairs  during  the  former,  the  other  cf  fuch  as  had  been  taken  into 
favour  in  the  prefent  reign.  Diiunited,  however,  as  the  new  miniftery  were, 
they  foon  agreed  in  the  necelfity  of  a  declaration  of  war  againft  Spain.  This  was 
a  kind  of  homage  which  they  were  compelled  to  by  the  iuperior  genius  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  As  experience  had  evinced  the  danger  of  any  attempt  againft  the  Spanifh 
fettlernents  on  the  continent  of  America,  the  Weft  Indies  v.ere  deftined  to  be 
the  fcene  of  thole  new  hoftihties,  and  Cuba  their  particular  object.  It  was  readiiy 
perceived,  that  the  conqueft  of  this  ifland  would  fecure  the  command  of  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico-,  that  Spain,  whole  revenue  ariles  chiefly  from  her  cultoms, 
would   be   deprived  of  her  principal  rdouri.es  ;.  that  the  whole  commerce  of 
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Spanifh  America  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  as  the  inhabitants 
■would  chufe  rather  to  deliver  up  their  riches  to  the  conquerors  of  their  country, 
than  to  deny  themfelves  thofe  commodities  which  they  had  been  accuftomed  to 
receive  from  Europe  :  in  a  word,  that  the  power  of  Spain  would  be  fo  much 
reduced  by  this  blow,  that  fhe  would  be  obliged  to  lubmit  to  any  conditions. 

Conformable  to  this  idea,  a  fleet  of  nineteen  fhips  of  the  line,  eighteen.; 
frigates,  and  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  tranlports,  with  ten  thoufand  land 
forces  on  board,  which  were  to  be  reinforced  by  four  thoufand  more  from  North 
America,  afil-mbled  off  the  north  well  point  of  Hifpaniola,  and  let  fail  for  the 
Havana.  The  command  of  the  fleet  was  intrulted  to  admiral  Pocock,  who  had 
diflinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the  land  forces  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle  This  formidable  armament,  which  for  the 
fake  of  expedition,  was  conducted,  with  uncommon  ieamanfhip,  through  the  Old 
Channel  of  Bahama,  arrived  in  fight  of  thole  dreadful  fortifications  that  were  to 
be  ftormed,  on  the  6th  day  of  June,   i;6i. 

The  city  ot  Havana,  the  principal  place  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and  the 
ftrongeft  in  the  Spanifh  Well:  Indies,  (lands  towards  the  bottom  of  a  fmallbayj. 
that  forms  one  of  the  fatelt  haibours  in  the  world,  and  fo  capacious,  that  a. 
thoufand  (hips  of  the  larked  fize,  might  there  commodioufly  ride  at  anchor.. 
The  entrance  into  this  harbour  is  by  a  narrow  channel,  (trongly  fortified  on  every 
fide  (or  about  half  a  mile,  which  is  its  length.  7  he  mouth  of  that  channel, 
when  vifited  by  the  Englifh,  was  fecured  bv  two  ftrong  forts  ;  one  on  the  eaft 
fide,  named  the  Moro,  and  another  on  the  weft,  called  the  Puntal.  The  Moro 
had  towards  the  lea  two  baftions,  and  on  the  land  fide  two  others,  with  a  wide  and 
deep  ditch  cut  out  of  the  rock.  7  he  Puntal,  alio  furrounded  by  a  ditch,  cut  in  the 
fame  manner,  was  provided  with  caiemates,  and  every  way  well  calculated  for  co- 
operating with  the  Moro  in  defence  of  the  port.  It  had  likewife  feveral  batteries 
which  opened  upon  the  country,  and  flanked  fomepart  of.  the  town •  wall.  That 
wall,  which  was  good  for  little,  twenty-one  baftions  not  much  better,,  a  dry 
ditch  of  no  confiderable  depth,  and  a  kind  of  covered  way  almoft  in  ruins,, 
formed  the  only  defence  of  the  city  itielt.  It.  has  therefore  been  thought  by 
fome  military  men,  that  the  operations  ought  to  have  been  begun  with  the  at- 
tack of  the  town  by  land.  But  lord  Albemarle  thought  otherwise  •,  and  to  attack- 
it  by  feawas  utterly  impracticable  before  the  reduction  of  the  forts,  as  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour  was  not  only  defended  by  thefe,  but  by  fourteen  Spanifh  fhips  of 
the  line,  three  of  which  were  afterwards  funk  in  the  channel,  and  a  boom  laid  a- 
crofs  it. 

Such  was  the  place,  which  every  motive  of  intereft,  glory,  ambition,  impelled  the 
Englifh  tofubdue,  and  the  Spaniards  to  defend.  The  landing,  covered  by  commo- 
dore Keppel,  brother- to  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  with  (even  fhips,  was  effected  with-- 
out  lofs,  about  fix>  leagues  to  the  eaft  ward  of  the  harbour,  while  the  admiral  .with  June  7.-. 
the  reft  of  the  fleet,  amufed  the-  enemy,  by  making  a  feint,  of  landing  to- 
wards the  weft. .  Next  day,  about  fix  thoufand  Spaniards,  drawn  up  very  ad- 
vantageoully,  attemp-.ed.to  dilpute  the  pafiage .  of  the  Englifh, army  to  the  vil- 
lage. 
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lage  of  Guanamacoa  :  but  they  were  foon  difperfed  ;  and  Albemarle  meeting 
with  no  farther  interruption  on  his  march,  began  to  form  the  ficge  of  the  Moro-, 
which  he  juftly  confidered  as  the  grand  object  of  the  armament,  as  the  reduction 
of  it  mufc  infallibly  be  followed  by  the  furrcnder  of  the  city  ;  whereas,  if  he  at- 
tacked the  city  firft,  his  army  might  be  fo  much  weakened,  as  to  be  unable  to 
furmount  the  vigorous  refinance  of  the  fort,  defended  by  the  flower  of  the  inha- 
bitants, zealous  to  fave  their  own  and  the  public  treafure.  A  poft  was  accord- 
ingly feized  upon  the  higher  grounds,  and  a  battery  erected  with  infinite  labour. 
The  hardihips  which  the  Britifih  troops  fuftained  in  this  lervice  are  altogether  in- 
credible. The  earth  was  fo  thin  on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  that  it  was  with 
the  greateft  difficulty  they  could  cover  their  approaches.  Meantime  the  artillery 
and  llores  were  landing,  and  the  fatigue  of  bringing  them  to  the  works  was  ex- 
cefiive.  The  cannon  and  carriages  were  obliged  to  be  dragged  up  a  bold  decli- 
vity, from  a  rough  rocky  fhore  -,  and  many  of  the  men  in  this  painful  operation, 
and  in  cutting  out  communications  through  thick  woods,  while  parched  with 
thirlt  beneath  a  burning  fun,  dropped  down  dead.  At  length,  every  obftacle 
was  furmounted  •,  and  the  batteries,  diipoled  along  a  hill  on  a  level  with  the 
June  29.  Moro,  were  ready  to  be  opened,  when  two  detachments  from  the  garrifon,  each 
confifting  of  five  hundred  grenadiers  and  chofen  men,  fupportid  by  a  body  of 
mulattoes  and  armed  negroes,  attempted  to  deftroy  the  works  of  the  befiegers. 

The  attack  of  the  Spaniards  was  vigorous  ;  but  they  were  repulfed  with  the 
lofs  of  above  two  hundred  men.  This  advantage  encouraged  the  Englifh, 
July  it  and  the  batteries  were  opened  with  good  effect.  At  the  fame  time  four  fhips  of 
the  line  were  ordered  to  lie  as  near  as  ppffible  to  the  north  eaft  fide  of  the  Moro, 
with  an  intention  to  difmount  the  enemy's  gun;,  j,nd  to  bear,  down  the  wall  of 
the  caftle.  A  dreadful  cannonading  tnfued,  which  was  kept  up  for  feven  hours, 
with  equal  fteadinels  on  both  lides ;  but  the  elevated  fituacion  of  the  caftle  gave  it 
vaft  advantages  over  the  fhip. ,  which  were  ioniuch  damaged  in  their  hulls,  mafts, 
and  rigging,  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  towed  v..  Never  however  was  a 
defptrate  lervice  performed  with  more  cour. ■t.e  Or  copjnefs,  than  both  officers  and 
men  difcovered  on  this  occafion  ,  and  though  it  tailed  of  die  delin-d  effect,  yet 
by  diverting  the  enemy's  fire  from  the  land  fide,  the  general  obtained  a  deci- 
five  fuperiority  in  the  number  of  guns. 

This  circumftance,  it  was  hoped,  would  put  a  fpeedy  period  to  the  toils  of 
the  befiegers  ;  but  an  unforfeen  accident  foon  deprived  them  of  that  prolpect. 
The  enemy  having  found  means  to  replace  their  guns,  the  Englifh  were  obliged  to 
play  their  artillery  in  fo  furious  a  manner,  that  their  crand  battery  unfortunately 
July  3.  took  fire,  and  all  endeavours  to  flop  it  proved  ineffectual.  The  labour  of  fix  hun- 
dred men  for  ieventf  en  days  was  confumed  in  a  few  hours.  1  his  accident  was 
peculiarly  difcouraging,  at  a  time  when  the  hardihips  of  the  fiege,  and  the 
difeafes  peculiar  to  the  climate,  had  rendered  two  thirds  of  the  army  unfit  for 
fervice.  The  condition  of  the  feamen  was  very  little  better ;  yet  both  officers 
'  and  ibldiers  applied  themfelves  with  as  much  ardour  to  reftore  the  works,  as  if 
the  fiege  had   been  juft  begun.     Unhappily  thofe  again  took  fire,  to  the  inex- 
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preffible  grief  of  the  befiegers,  who  had  nothing  now  to  truft  to  for  fuccefs  but 
the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  from  North  America  ;  for  whatever  loffes  the 
Spaniards  fuftained  in  the  day  time  were  replaced  in  the  night,  by  reafon  of  the 
communication  which  was  ft  i  1 1  kept  open  between  the  caftle  and  the  town.  The 
ipirit  of  the  Englifh,  however,  did  not  fail  them.  Animated  by  that  a&ive  and 
perfervering  courage,  which  fo  remarkably  diftinguifhes  the  Britifh  troops,  they 
laboured  with  as  much  alacrity  as  if  fuccefs  had  been  within  their  reach  ;  and 
though  objiged  to  work  entirely  above  ground,  fheltered  only  by  bags  of  fand 
or  bales  of  cotton,  inftead  of  wool- packs,  they  replaced  all  their  batteries,  and! 
renewed  their  fire  fo  brifkly,  that  they  were  foon  in  pofftffion  of  the  covered  July'rq. 
way,  before  the  right  baftion  made  a  lodgment,  and  continued  their  operations 
fo  fuccefsfully,  that  the  place  was  almoft  taken  by  furprife. 

This  circumftance  deferves  to  be  particularly  noticed.  The  miners  being  ad- 
vanced about  eighteen  feet  under  the  right  baftion,  a  ferjeant  and  twelve  men 
were  ordered,  between  dawn  and  fun-rifing,  to  obferve  the  enemy's  works,  and  fuly  ;_>. 
if  poffible  the  ftate  of  the  garriibn.  By  the  affiftance  of  ladders,  which  had  been 
planted  the  evening  before  (by  two  engineers,  who  had  retired  on  fuppofing  them- 
felves  difcovered)  they  got  over  the  ditch,  and  up  to  the  top  of  the  parapet ; 
where  fome  Spaniards  lying  clofe  on  their  faces,  iprung  up,  ran  into  the  ram- 
part, and  gave  the  alarm.  The  ferjeant  immediately  returned,  but  was  fent 
back  to  fulfill  his  orders  more  perfectly.  Meantime  the  alarm-bell  runcr  in  the 
Moro.  All  the  drums  in  the  city  beat  the  call  to  arms,  and  day  began  faintly 
to  break  from  the  eaft.  Convinced  that  a  laft  effort  was  now  neceffary,  fifteen 
hundred  men  from  the  town  made  a  fally  in  three  parties,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  caftle,  by  deftroying  the  works  of  the  befiegers,  or  beatinp-  off  the 
affailants,  in  cafe  of  the  laft  extremity.  But  they  were  repulied  with  the  lofs  of 
four  hundred  men,  and  the  Englifh  renewed  their  operations  with  frefh  vi- 
gour. 

Asa  farther  encouragement  to  the  befiegers,  brigadier  Burton  arrived  with    tuiv  2 
the  firft  divifion  of  the  troops  from   North  America.     By  this  time  the  miners 
had  reached  the  foot  of  the  wall ;  and  although  the  fort  ftill  held  our,  no  attempt 
had  been  made  from  the  town  to  fave  it,  fince  the  repulfe  of  the  grand  fally. 
Another  experiment  was  now  tried  :  a  floating  battery  was  fent  out  of  the  har- 
bour, to  fire  grape  fhot  and  fmall  arms  into  the  ditch,  where  the  Englifh  miners 
were  at  work ;   but  the  party  appointed  to  cover  the  approaches,   plied  the 
Spaniards  fo  brifkly,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire.     This  was  the  laft  effort 
of  the  enemy  for  the  relief  of  the  Moro ;  for  by  two  in  the  afternoon  that  fame 
day,   a  mine  was  fprung,   which  threw  down  part  of  the  wall  into  the  ditch,  and 
left  a  breach  thought  practicable,   though  fmall,  and  the  troops  were  ordered  to  i.iy  ,0 
ftorm  it.      The  Spanifh  garrifon  was  ftill  confiderable,  and  the  brave  defence 
they  had  made  left  the  befiegers  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  valour  and  refolution 
of  their  commanders  ;  but  danger  itfelf  was  only  a  ftimulus  to  troops  who  had 
fo  near  a  profpect  of  terminating  their  dreadful  toils.     They  prepared  themfelves 
for  the  affault  with  the  greateft  alacrity  :   and  mounting  the  breach,  under  the 
29.  7  D  com- 
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command  of  major-general  Keppel,  entered  the  fort  with  fo  much  intrepidity 
and  order,  as  entirely  difconcerted  the  Spaniards.  Four  hundred  of  them  were 
cut  in  pieces,  or  periftied  in  attempting  to  make  their  efcape  by  water  to  the 
city,  and  four  hundred  threw  down  their  arms,  and  received  quarter.  The 
marquis  de  Gonzales,  who  was  fecond  in  command,  bravely  fell  in  endeavour- 
ing to  flop  the  fhameful  flight  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  Don  Lewis  de  Vclafco, 
the  governor,  whole  gallant  refiftance  will  long  be  remembered,  died  like  a  pa- 
triot hero,  in  defending  the  enfign  of  Spain,  which  no  entreaties  could  induce 
him  to  refign. 

No  fooner  did  the  Spaniards  in  the  town  and  Puntal  caftle,  perceive  the  Eng- 
lish to  be  in  pofleffion  of  the  Moro,  than  they  directed  all  their  fire  againft  that 
place.  Meanwhile  the  Britifh  troops  were  employed  in-  erecting  batteries  upon 
an  eminence  which  commanded  the  city  ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  fecond  reinforce- 
ment from  North  America,  encouraged  them  to  proceed  with  ardour.  Every 
obftacle  was  furmounted  •,  the  batteries  were  completed  ;  and  fixty  pieces  of 
cannon  were  ready  to  play  upon  the  town,  when  lord  Albemarle,  willing  to 
Auguft  10.  prevent  an  unnecefiary  carnage,  fent  his  aid  de  camp  with  a  flag  of  truce  to 
fummon  the  governor  to  furrender,  and  to  lay  before  him  the  unavoidable  ruin 
that  was  ready  to  fall  upon  the  place.  The  governor  detained  the  meffenger  for 
fome  hours,  but  without  fuffering  him  to  appreach  the  works,  and  at  laft  de- 
clared, that  he  was  refolved  to  hold  out  to  the  laft  extremity.  Next  morning  the 
batteries  were  opened  with  fuch  effect,  both  againft  the  town  and  fort,  that 
flags  of  truce  appeared  in  every  quarter  of  the  Havana  foon  after  noon,  and  a 
deputy  was  fent  to  the  camp  of  the  befiegers,  in  order  to  fettle  the  terms  of  ca- 
pitulation. A  ceffation  of  hoftilities  now  took  place,  and  the  city  of  Havana, 
the  Puntal  caftle,  and  the  fleet  in  the  harbour,  were  furrendered  to  his  Britannic 
majefty,  on  the  14th  of  Auguft,  1762.  Without  violating  the  articles  of  capi- 
tulation, which  fecured  to  the  inhabitants  their  private  property,  the  conquerors 
found  a  booty  computed  at  two  millions  of  pounds  fterling  in  filver  and  valu- 
able merchandife,  befides  arms,   artillery,  and  military  ftores. 

The  lofs  of  the  important  city  of  Havana,  and  eventually  of  the  whole  ifland 
of  Cuba,  the  centre  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  made 
peace  as  neceffary  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  it  could  poffibly  be  to  that  of  Ver- 
iailles,  whofe  diftreffes  were  now  arrived  at  their  greateft  extremity.  The  Englifh 
miniftry,  at  this  time,  contented  to  treat  of  peace  -,  but  it  feemed  a  matter  of  no 
fmall  difficulty  to  fettle  the  terms.  The  fucceffes  of  Great  Britain  had  been 
aftonifhing  in  North  America  and  the  Weft  Indies.  She  could  not  however 
hope  to  retain  all  the  conquefts  fhe  had  made.  It  was  therefore  neceffary  that  fhe 
fhould  make  a  choice  •,  and  it  was  by  many  fuppofed,  that  fhe  would  give  up 
parr  of  her  conquefts  on  the  continent,  and  referve  to  herfelf  the  valuable 
fugar-iflands.  This  fvftem  would  have  been  attended  with  a  very  confiderable 
increafe  of  her  cuftoms,  which  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  her  finances  feemed  to  re- 
quire :  but  fhe  preferred  future  fecurity  to  prefent  advantage ;  and  fcorning  the 
jealoufies  ol  thole,  who  infinuated  that  the  French  colony  of  Canada  was  necef- 
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©ry  to- keep  New  England  in  a  more  clofe  dependence  on  the  mother  country,.  CflAP.  I. 
flie  relinquished  her  moft  valuable  arquifnions  in  the  Weft  Indies,  in  order  to  re-  ^rTv  "7* 
tain  the  pofleffion  of  a  boundlefs  empire  in  North  America.  We  ftiall  after- 
wards have  occafion  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  merits  of  that  peace :  at  pre- 
fent  it  will  be  fufficient  to  obierve,  that  Cuba,  Martinico,  and  Guadeloupe  were 
reftored,  and  that  France  ceded  to  England  the  iflands  or  St.  Vincent,  Tobagov 
Diminica,  Granada,  and  the  Granadines,  which  now  compole  part  of  the  Britifh. 
Weft  Indies. 

Thus  England  loft  an  opportunity,  which  may  never  perhaps  return,  of  feiz- 
ing  all  the  revenues,  and  becoming  mafter  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  New  World. 
Mexico  was  in  her  power,  as  the  Englifh  were  in  poiTefiion  of  the  gulph  that  opens 
the  way  to  it  :  this  valuable  continent  muft,  therefore,  foon  have  become  their 
property.  It  might  have  been  allured,  either  by  offers  of  an  eafier  government,, 
or  by  the  flattering  hopes  of  liberty  :  the  Spaniards  might  have  been  induced  to 
Ihake  oft  the  yoke  of  the  mother-country,  which  took  up  arms  to  opprefs  its 
colonies,  rather  than  to  protect  them  ;  or  the  Indians  might  have  been  tempted 
to  break  the  chains  which  enflaved  them  to  an  arbitrary  fway.  The  whole  face 
of  America  might  perhaps  have  been  entirely  changed  •,  and  England,  more  free 
and  more  equitable  than  other  monarchical  powers,  muft  have  benefited  itfelf  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  refcued  the  human  race  from  the  oppreflions  they  fufferecL 
in  the  New  World. 


CHAP.      II. 

An  Account  of  the  Slave  Traae,  vuith  fuch  Particulars  relative  to  the  original  State  of  the  Negroes  as  are 
necejfary  to  tender  that  Account  intelligible  ;  jome  Refactions  on  the  Advantages  and  Dijadvantages  of 
introducing  fuch  a  Race  of  Men  into  the  New  Wo.  Id,  as  ivell  as  of  employing  them  in  the  Cultivation 
of  the  Ground;  a  View  of  their  vuretchid  Condition  there,  and  an  Attempt  at  the  CharaJier  of  their 
imperious.  Mafter s. 

LE  T  us  now  confider,  by  what  means  the  nations,  who  have  divided  among 
them  the  great  archipelago  of  America,  have  been  able  to  raife  it  to  that 
degree  of  opulence,  which  has  made  it  the  object  of  fo  many  wars  and  ne- 
gociations. 

Gold  and  filver  were  originally  looked  upon  as  the  only  valuable  pro- 
ductions,, which  Europe  could  derive  from  the  New  World  •,  but  when  it  was 
found  that  he  precious  metals  had  either  never  exifted  in  many  of  thofe 
countries,  or  were  no  longer  procured  in  fuffinent  quantities  to  repay  the  ex- 
penfe  of  working  the  mines,  certain  fpeculative  men  fuperior  to  vulgar  preju- 
dices, conj  durtd  that  a  foil  and  climate,  lb  totally  different  from  ours,  might 
eithrr  furniih  us  with  commodities  to  which  we  were  ftrangcrs,  or  whi«.h  we  were 
obliged  to  puahafe  at  an  exorbitant  price.     They  accordingly  applied  them- 
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BOOK  III.  felves,  efpecially  in  the  Weft  Indies,  to  thefe  foreign  cultures.  They  met  how- 
^— — v— — '  ever,  at  firft,  with  fome  obftacles,  apparently  infurmountable,  in  the  execution  of 
this  plan.  The  natives  were  either  entirely  deftroyed,  or  the  weaknels  of  their 
conftitutions,  their  habit  of  indolence,  and  their  invincible  averfion  againft  la- 
bour, rendered  them  very  unfit  inftruments  for  executing  the  defigns  of  their 
oppreffors.  They  funk  under  their  new  toils,  or  fell  martyrs  to  their  love  of 
freedom  ;  and  Europeans,  born  in  a  temperate  climate,  could  not  fupport  the 
labours  of  agriculture  under  a  burning  and  unwholefome  fky.  Avarice,  ever 
fruitful  in  expedients,,  deviled  the  plan  of  procuring  cultivators  from  Africa,  a 
country  where  the  deteftable.and  inhuman  cuftom  of  felling  its  inhabitants  hath 
at  all  times  prevailed.  We  have  feen  this  experiment  very  early,  and  fuccefsfully 
attempted  in  Hifpaniola*  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  other  European  nations  had  efta- 
blifhed  colonies  in  the  American  archipelago,  they  followed  the  example  of  the 
Spaniards. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  black.  The  caufe  of  this  Angularity  hath 
given  rife  to  a  variety  of  fyftems.  Some  have  abfurdly  fuppofed,  that  the  ne- 
groes being  the  defcendants  of  Cain,  have  had  this  mark  of  infamy  ftamped 
upon  them,  as  a  punifhment  for  the  fratricide  of  their  anceftor :  if  it  werefo,  it 
muft  indeed  be  allowed,  that  his  pofterity  have  made  a  fevere  atonement  for  his 
crime  ;  and  that  the  defcendants  of  the  peaceful  Abel,  have  thoroughly  avenged 
the  blood  of  their  innocent  father.  Waving,  however,  the  difcullion  of  fuch 
wild  fancies,  begot  by  ignorance  upon  fuperftition,  let  us  inquire  whether  it  is 
"  poffible  that  the  negroes  fhould  derive  their  colour  from  the  climate  they  inha- 
bit. Euffon  and  other  eminent  naturalifts  are  of  this  opinion.  "  There  are  no 
negroes,  fay  they,  but  in  the  hotteft  countries.  Their  colour  becomes  darker,  the 
nearer  they  approach  to  the  equator,  and  lighter  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
torrid  zone.  The  whole  human  race,  except  in  regions  of  exceffive  rigour,  con- 
tract whitenefs  from  their  vicinity  to  the  fnow,  and  brownnefs  from  their  expofure 
to  the  fun.  Various  fhades  may  be  oblerved  from  white  to  black,  and  from 
black  to  white,  marked  out  as  it  were  by  the  parallel  degrees,  which  cut  the 
earth  from  the  equator  to  the  poles."  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  however, 
that  nature,  which  has  lavifhed  the  brighteft  and  moft  beautiful  colours  on  the 
fkin  and  plumage  of  animals,  on  vegetables  and  metals,  fhould,  properly  fpeak- 
ina,  have  left  man  without  colour,  fince  black  and  white  are  nothing  but  the  be- 
ginning and  the  abfence  of  all  colour. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  origin,  and  radical  caufe,  of  that  diverfity  of  com- 
plexion oblervable  in  the  human  fpecies,  it  is  agreed  that  among  anatomifts,  that 
this  complexion  is  immediately  owing  to  a  glutinous  fubfhnce  which  is  lodged 
between  the  cuticle  and  the  fkin.  That  fubftance  is  blackifh  in  negroes,  brown 
in  olive-coloured  or  fwarthy  people,  white  in  European?,  and  diverfified  with 
reddifh  fpots  in  people  who  have  extremely  light  or  red  hair.     Anatomy  hath 

*  Book  I.  chap.  iii.  p.  42. 
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further  difcovered,  that  in  negroes  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  is  blackith,  and  CHAP.  II, 
their  blood  is  of  a  much  deeper  red  than  that  of  white  people.  Their  (kin  is  l-— ~y-~-~ ' 
always  hotter,  and  their  pulfe  quicker.  The  fweat  of  the  negro  diffufes  a  (bong 
and  difagreeable  fmell ;  becaule  it  is  impregnated  with  that  thick  and  rancid  oil, 
which  hath  been  long  lodged,  and  (lowly  oozes  out  between  the  cuticle  and  the 
fkin.  This  oil  is  fo  palpable,  that  one  may  diftinguifh  in  it  with  a  microicope  a 
fediment  formed  in  little  blackifh  globules.  Hence  the  perfpiration  of  a  negro, 
when  copious,  tinges  the  linen  cloth  which  wipes  it  off. 

Anatomy  hath  even  difcovered  the  origin  or  the  blacknefs  of  negroes  in  the 
principles  of  generation.  Nothing  more,  it  fhould  ieem,  can  be  neceffary  to 
prove,  that  negroes  are  a  particular  fpecies  of  men  ;  for  if  any  thing  diicrimi- 
'  nates  the  fpecies,  or  the  claifes  in  each  fpecies,  it  is  certainly  the  difference  of 
femen.  The  colour  of  the  negroes  is  therefore  fallely  ilippofed  to  be  owing  to 
the  climate,  as  other  circumlfances  conlpire  to  demonft rate.  The  eaftern  coaft 
of  Africa,  under  the  fame  parallels  with  Guinea,  produces  no  negroes  :  white 
people  are  even  found  there  ;  nor  has  the  heat  of  the  fun  ever  produced  any 
blacks  in  America. 

Though  it  fliould  be  allowed,  that  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa  is  the  hottefl: 
region  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  the  only  inference  to  be  deduced  from  this  would 
be,  That  there  are  climates  proper  only  for  certain  races  of  men,  or  certain 
races  adapted  to  particular  climates ;  but  not  that  the  difference  of  climate 
would  change  the  fame  race  or  fpecies  from  white  to  black.  The  fun  has  not 
the  power  of  altering  the  germina  of  reproduction.  White  people  never  be- 
come black  in  Africa,  nor  negroes  white  in  America  or  in  Europe.  There  have 
been  four  complete  generations  of  negroes  in  Penfylvania,  without  any  vifible 
change  of  colour  :  they  continue  jet  black  as  originally.  Thofe  who  afcribe  all 
to  the  fun,  ought  to  confider  how  little  probable  it  is,  that  the  colour  which  it 
imprefles  on  the  parents  fhould  be  communicated  to  their  infant  offspring,  who 
never  faw  the  fun.  The  Hottentots  are  continually  at  work,  and  have  been  fop 
ages,  to  darken  their  complexion ;  but  that  operation  has  no  effect  on  their  chil- 
dren. From  the  action  of  the  fun  it  is  poffible  to  explain,  why  a  negro,  like  an 
European  is  born  with  a  ruddy  fkin,  which  turns  jet  black  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day  *  ? 

The  climate  inhabited  by  the  negroes  exhibits  no  palpable  variations,  except 
fuch  as  are  occafioned  by  fands  or  marines.  The  almofl  infupportable  heat  of 
their  days  is  fucceeded  by  very  cool  and  refrefhing  nights;  with  this  difference 
only,  that  they  are  kfs  cool  in  the  rainy  feaions  than  in  the  times  of  drought. 
The  dew,  lcfs  profufe  under  a  cloudy  iky  than  under  a  ferene  horizon,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  caufe  of  this  Angularity.  From  the  frontiers  of  Morocco,  as  far 
as  the  river  Senegal,  the  land  is  entirely  barren.  Some  Arabs,  the  defendants 
of  thofe  who  conquered  Barbary,  and  iome  Moors,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 

*'  See  on  this  fubje,<ft  Lord  Kaims's  Sketches  on  Man,  book  I.  Iketch  i.  and  Raynal's  Hift. 
P:ii!os.  &c.  l.v.  xi. 
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BOOK  I!J.  the  country,  lead  a  miferable  wandering  life  amid  thofe  burning  and  dry  fands, 
v^-v—— '  which  are  finally  lofl  in  the  folitudes  of  Saharah.  The  banks  of  the  Niger, 
Gambia.  Sierra  Leona,  and  thofe  of  fome  lefs  confiderable  ftreams,  which  flow 
in  the  long  fpace  that  intervenes  between  thefe  principal  rivers,  exhibit  proofs 
of  the  greateft  fertility.  Maize  grows  there  without  much  cultivation,  as  well 
as  all  the  fruits  that  are  natural  to  America,  and  in  the  care  of  flocks  confifts  al- 
moft  the  idle  employment  of  the  natives. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cape  Monte,  environed  on  every  fide  by  fands,  form  a 
nation  entirely  diftiiict  from  the  reft  of  Africa.  Jn  the  rice  of  their  marines  con- 
fills  all  their  nourifhment,  and  their  only  riches.  They  fell  to  the  Europeans  a 
imall  quantity  of  this  grain,  for  which  they  receive  in  exchange  brandy  and 
hardware.  From  Cape  Palmas  to  the  river  Volta,  the  negroes  are  traders  and 
hufbandmen.  They  are  hulbandmen,  becaufe  their  land,  though  ftony,  abun- 
dantly requites  the  neceffary  labour  and  expence  of  clearing  it :  they  are  traders, 
becaufe  they  have  behind  them  nations  which  furnifh  them  with  gold,  copper, 
ivory,  and  fiaves  ;  and  becaufe  nothing  obftrudts  a  continued  communication 
between  the  people  of  the  country  and  thofe  on  the  coaft.  Between  the  river 
Volta  and  that  of  Calbary,  the  coaft  is  flat,  fertile,  populous,  and  cultivated. 
The  country  which  extends  from  Calbary  to  Gabon  is  very  different :  almoft 
totally  covered  with  thick  forefts,  it  produces  little  fruit,  no  corn,  and  may 
be  laid  rather  to  be  inhabited  by  beafts  than  men.  Though  the  rains  there  are 
very  frequent  and  copious,  as  theymuft  be  under  the  equator,  the  foil  is  fo  fandy, 
that  immediately  after  the  heavieft  fhower,  there  remains  little  or  no  appearance 
of  moifture. 

To  the  fouth  of  the  line,  as  far  as  Zara,  the  coaft  prefents  an  agreeable  prof- 
peel.  Low  at  its  beginning,  it  gradually  rifes,  and  exhibits  a  icene  of  culti- 
vated fields,  intermixed  with  woods  always  verdant,  and  of  meadows  covered 
with  palm-trees.  From  Zara  to  Coanza,  and  yet  farther,  the  coaft  is  in  general 
high  and  craggy.  In  the  interior  parts  of  this  country  is  a  celebrated  plain,  the 
foil  of  which  is  compofed  of  a  large,  thick,  and  fertile  land.  But  a  little  be- 
yond Coanza  a  barren  region  intervenes,  of  about  two  hundred  leagues  in  ex- 
tent, which  is  terminated  by  the  country  of  the  Hottentots-.  In  this  long  fpace 
there  are  no  inhabitants  except  the  Cimbebes,  with  whom  no  intercourfe  is  kept 
up. 

The  varieties  obfervable  on  the  fhores  of  the  weft  of  Africa,  do  not  prevent 
them  from  enjoying  a  very  extraordinary  and  perhaps  a  Singular  advantage.  On 
this  immenfe  coaft,  thofe  ftupendous  rocks,  fo  alarming  to  the  navigator,  are 
no  where  feen.  The  fea  is  universally  calm,  the  wind  regular,  and  the  an- 
chorage fecure.  Several  excellent  harbours  are  there  to  be  met  with,  in  which 
the  mariner  may  eafily  purfue  unmolefted,  the  labours  which  the  refitting  of 
Ships  require,  after  a  voyage  fo  long.  During  fix  months  of  the  year,  from 
April  to  November,  the  winds  and  currents  have  nearly  the  fame  direction.  To 
the  fouth  of  the  line,  the  fouth-eaft  wind  predominates,  and  the  direction  of  the 

currents 
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Currents  is  toward  the  north ;  but  to  the  north  of  the  line,  the  eaft  wind  pre- 
vails, and  the  dire&ion  or"  the  currents  is  toward  the  north-eaft.  During  the 
fix  other  months,  itorms  by  intervals  change  tiie  direction  of  the  wind,  but  it 
no  longer  blows  with  the  fame  violence.  The  fpring  of  the  air  ieems  to  be  re- 
laxed. 

Vague  conjectures  only  can  be  formed  with  regard  to  every  thing  that  refpedts 
the  interior  parts  of  Africa;  but  it  is  a  fact  Uifficiently  authenticated,  that3 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  coaft,  the  government  is  arbitrary.  Whether 
the  fovereign  afcends  the  throne  by  right  of  birth,  or  by  election,  he  is  equally 
dcfpotic  :  the  people  have  no  other  law  but  his  will.  But  what  may  perhaps 
feem  more  extraordinary  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  is,  that,  in  Africa,  the 
countries  which  are  lealt  liable  to  revolutions,  are  thofe  that  have  preferved  the 
right  of  electing  their  chiefs.  Th-  choice  commonly  falls  upon  fome  old  man, 
whole  wildom  is  generally  known.  Every  freeman  has  a  right  to  vote  ;  and 
there  are  even  fome  tribes  among  whom  the  women  enjoy  this  privilege. 

The  hereditary  kingdoms  of  Benin  and  Whidah  excepted,  fueh  is  the  manner 
in  which  that  little  groupe  of  ftates  to  the  north  or  the  line  is  formed.  To  the 
fouth  of  the  equinoctial  we  meet  with  Mayumba  and  Cihngo,  where  the  chiefs 
are  admitted  among  the  minifters  of  religion  •,  and  with  the  empires  of  Loanoo 
and  Congo*  where  the  crown  is  perpetual  in  the  male  line,  by  the  female  fide; 
that  is,  the  eldelt  fon  of  the  king's  eldefl  filter  inherits  the  throne,  when  it  be- 
comes vacant  *.  Theie  people,  with  good  reafon  believe,  that  a  child  is  much 
more  certainly  the  fon  of  his  mother,  than  of  the  man  to  whom  fhe  is  married  : 
they  truit  rather  to  the  act  of  delivery,  which  they  fee,  than  to  that  of  con^ 
ception,  of  which  they  know  nothing. 

The  negroes  live  in  a  total  ignorance  of  that  fcience  fo  much  valued  among  us, 
under  the  name  of  politics.  They  do  not,  however,  neglect  to  obferve  fome 
of  its  formalities.  The  cuftom  of  fending  embafiles  is  familiar  to  them  ;  whe- 
ther to  folicit  aid  againlt  a  powerful  enemy,  to  requeit  a  mediator  in  their  dif- 
ferences, or  to  congratulate  others  upon  their  fuccelTes — on  the  birth  of  a  child? 
or  the  falling  of  a  fhower  after  a  great  drought.  Their  fyftem  of  war  is  as  little 
complicated  as  that  of  policy.  None  of  thofe  nations  retain  any  troops  in  pay. 
Every  freeman  is  by  condition  a  foldier.  All  take  up  arms  to  guard  their  fron- 
tiers, or  to  make  ihcurfions  in  quelt  of  booty.  The  officers  are  chofen  by  the 
foldiers,  and.  the  election  is  confirmed  by  the  prince.  As  they  have  no  maga- 
zines, their  holtilities  are  but  of  fhort  duration  :  it  would  prove  a  great  mifor- 
tune  to  them,  if  thev  were  obliged  to  keep  the  field  for  fifteen  days  together.  The 
day  after  the  battle,  each  party  redeems  its  refpedtive  prifoners.  They  are  ex- 
changed for  merchandize  or  for  (laves.  No  portion  of  the  territory  is  ever  ceded  : 
the  whole  belongs  to  the  community,  whofe  chief  fixes  the  extent  which  each 
perlon  is  to  cultivate,  in  order  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it. 

*  La  Croix,  vol.  Ill* 
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BOOK.  II'.  Nor  is  this  manner  of  terminating  differences  confined  merely  to  thefinaller 
<— "~v~ — '  (fates,  whofe  chiefs  are  too  prudent  to  alpire  after  enlarging  their  dominions,  and 
too  far  advanced  in  years  not  to  be  fond  of  peace.  Great  empires  are  obliged  to 
conform  to  t.hefe  principles  with'  neighbours  much  weaker  than  themielves. 
The  fovereign  has  never  any  (landing  army  ;  and  though  he  difpofes  at  pleafure 
of  die  lives  of  the  governors  of  his  provinces,  he  prelcribes  them  no  rules  of 
adminidration.  Thefe  are  petty  princes  •,  who,  from  fear  of  being  fufpected  of 
ambition,  and  punifhed  with  death,  live  in  concord  with  the  elective  governments 
which  i'urround  them :  and  this  unanimity  between  the  more  confiderable 
powers  and  thefmaller  ftates,  is  preferved  as  much  by  the  great  authority  which  the 
prince  hath  over  his  fubje&s,  as  by  the  impoffibility  of  exerting  it  as  he  pleales. 
He  can  only  ftrike  a  fingle  blow,  or  caufe  a  fingle  head  to  be  (truck  off.  His  * 
power  againft.  individuals  is  unlimited,  but  he  can  do  very  little  againft  the  col. 
lcdive  body  ;  becaufe,  in  fuch  an  attempt,  he  would  find  no  perion  to  execute 
his  orders. 

Another  reafon  which  prevents  the  fmall  ftates  from  being  enflaved  by  the  great 
ones  is,  that  the  negroes  annex  no  idea  of  glory  to  the  achievement  of  conquclb. 
The  only  perion  who  appears  to  have  been  animated  by  this  deftructive  Ipirit 
was  a  (lave- broker,  who  irom  his  infancy  had  trequented  the  European  vefTcTs, 
and  who  in  his  riper  years  had  made  a  voyage  to  Portugal.  Every  thing  he  faw 
and  heard  fired  his  imagination,  and  taught  him  that  a  great  name  was,  fre- 
quently acquired  by  being  the  author  of  great  calamities.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  he  felt  himfelf  much  humbled  in  his  own  eyes  at  being  obliged 
to  obey  people  lefs  enlightened  than  himfelf.  His  intrigues  railed  him  to  the 
dignity  of  chief  of  the  Achonis,  and  he  prevailed  on  them  to  take  up  arms  againft 
their  neighbours.  Nothing  was  able  to  oppofe  his  valour  ;  fo  that  his  dominion 
extended  over  an  hundred  leagues  of  coaft,  of  which  Anamaboa  was  the  center. 
At  his  death  no  one  dared  to  fucceed  him  in  his  ulurped  authority  ;  all  the  fup- 
ports  of  which  falling  to  pieces,   every  thing  returned  to  its  former  fituation  *. 

The  Chriftian  and  Mahometan  religions  feem  to  have  taken  poffelfion  of  the 
two  extremities  of  that  part  of  the  weft  of  Africa,  which  is  frequented  by  the 
Europeans.  The  muflulmen  of  Barbary  carried  their  theological  fyftem  to 
the  people  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  who  have  extended  it  (till  farther.  But 
thole  tenets  have  every  where  undergone  an  alteration  in  proportion  to  their  dif- 
tance  from  their  fource ;  infomuch  that  each  kingdom,  each  village,  and  fre- 
quently each  family,  maintains  a  different  fyftem.  Excepting  circumcifion,  which 
is  univerfal,  it  would  fcarce  be  imagined  that  thcle  people  profeffed  the  fame 
wtrfhip.  This  religion  does  not  penetrate  beyond  Cape  Monte.  What  the 
Arabs  had  done  to  the  north  of  the  line  for  the  Koran,  the  Porruguefe  after- 
wards did  to  the  fouth  of  the  equator  for  the  golpel.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  they  eftabliihed  it  from  the  country  of  Benguela  to  Zara. 
A  mode  of  worlhip,  which  offered  fure  and  eafy  means  for  the  expiation   of 

*  Bofman.    DesMarchais. 
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all  crimes,  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  tafte  of  nations,  among  whom  the    CHAP.  ir. 

greateft  enormities  were  common,  and  whofe  religion  afforded  them  no  fuch  com-     *»— "V"*-^ 

Portable  profpect.     If  Chriftianity  was  afterwards  profcribed  in  feveral  ftates,  it 

was  owing  to  the  practices  of  thofe  who  propagated   it,  not   any  difiike  to  the 

religion  itfelf.     It  is  now  totally  difguifed  even  in  the  countries  where  it  has  been, 

tolerated.     A  few  trifling  ceremonies  are  the  only  remains  of  it.     The  coafts  in 

the  center  have  preferved  fome  local  fuperftitions,  which  rnuft  be  very  ancient. 

Theyconfift  in  theworfhip  of  that  innumerable  multitude  of  divinities  ox  fetiches*, 

which  every  peribn   makes  after  his   own  fancy,  and   for   his  own  ufe,     The 

negroes  not  only  believe  thefe  material  fubflances  endowed  with  intelligence,  and 

the  power  of  doing  them  good  or  evil,  but  alio  that  the  prieft  or  f sticker,  bein« 

of  their  council,  is  privy  to  all  that  thofe  divinities  know,  and  thence  acquainted 

with  the  moft  fecret  thoughts  and  hidden  actions  of  men  -j-.     Their  veneration 

for  their  priefts,  as   may  be  imagined,   therefore  approaches  to  adoration  ;  and 

the  commiir.on  of  murder  is  a  fmaller  crime  than    the   eating  of  any   kind  of 

prohibited  food,  in  diibbedience  to  their  commands.  J. 

The  different  religions  fpread  over  the  weftern  coaii  of  Africa,  have  not  how- 
ever  changed  the  manner  of  living.  The  influence  of  climate  is  there  fo  pre- 
dominant, that  opinions  have  but  little  effect  upon  manners.  The  houfes  are  all 
built  with  the  branches  of  the  palm-tree,  moft  commonly  of  earth,  and  covered 
with  ftraw,  ofiers,  or  reeds.  The  furniture  confifts  folely  of  bafkets,  earthen 
pots,  mats,  which  ferves  as  beds  for  the  inhabitants,  and  calabafhes,  of  which 
all  their  dilhes  and  plates  are  made.  A  girdle  round  their  loins  is  their  only  ap- 
parel ;  they  live  on  yams,  fifh,  fruit,  rice,  or  on  bread  made  of  maize  ;  their 
drink  is  the  wine  of  the  palm-tree  •,  arts  are  almoft  unknown  among  them  ;  and 
all  their  labours  are  confined  to  certain  ruftic  employments.  Scarce  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  their  country  is  cultivated,  and  that  in  a  very  wretched  manner, 
either  by  poor  people  or  by  (laves. 

There  is  a  greater  variety  obfervable  in  the  character  of  the  Africans  than  in 
their  wants.  On  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  the  woman  are  generally  handfome> 
if  beauty  confifts  in  fymmetry  of  parts,  not  in  colour.  Modeft,  affable, 
and  faithful,  an  air  of  innocence  appears  in  their  looks,  and  the  foftnefs  of 
their  voice  is  an  indication  of  their  balhfulnefs.  The  men  are  of  a  proper 
fize  ;  their  fkin  is  as  black  as  ebony,  their  features  are  pleafing,  and  their  coun- 
tenances exprefllve.  The  habit  of  taming  horfes  and  hunting  wild  beafts  gives 
them  an  air  of  dignity.  They  do  not  eafily  put  up  with  an  affront  ;  but  the 
example  of  thofe  animals  which  they  have  reared,  infpires  them  with  boundlefs 
gratitude  to  a  mafter  who  treats  them  with  indulgence.  It  is  impoffible  to  find 
fervants    more    attentive,    more    fober,   or  who  have    ftronger    attachments  : 

*  The  word  fetic&e,  in  a  ftrift  fenfe,  fignifies  whatever  reprefents  their  divinities;  but  the  idea 
of  the  negroes  concerning  their dii  minores,  their  lefler  gods,  is  not  well  explained  by  travellers,  or 
underftood  even  by  the  moft  fenfible  among  themfelves. 

f  Bofman,  epift.  x.  %  Id.  ibid. 
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but  they  do  noc  make  good  hufbandmen  •,  becaufe  their  body  is  not  habituated  to 
bend  toward  the  ground,  in  order  to  clear  it. 

Towards  the  eaft  the  complexion  of  the  Africans  degenerates.  1  he  people  in 
thofe  latitudes  are  robuft,  but  fhort.  They  have  an  air  of  ftrength,  which  is 
denoted  by  firm  muicles  •,  their  faces  are  broad,  and  their  features  void  of  ex- 
preffion  ;  and  the  figures  imprefTcd  on  their  foreheads  and  on  their  cheeks  in- 
creafe  their  natural  deformity.  An  ungrateful  foil,  which  is  not  improvable  by 
culture,  has  forced  them  to  have  recourfe  to  fifhing  ;  though  the  fea,  on  which 
they  dare  fcarce  venture,  by  reafon  of  a  bar  that  runs  along  the  coaft,  ieems  to 
divert  them  from  fuch  a  mode  of  life.  Thus  repulfcd  as  it  were  by  the  elements, 
they  have  fought  relief  among  adjacent  nations,  more  favoured  by  nature,  from 
whom  they  procure  a  fubfiftence  by  felling  them  fait.  The  wives  of  thefe  mer- 
cantile negroes  fhare  all  their  labours  except  that  of  fifhing.  Thefe  women  have 
neither  the  gentlenefs,  modefty,  difcretion,  nor  beauty  of  thofe  of  the  Niger,  and 
they  appear  to  have  lefs  fenfibility.  In  comparing  the  two  nations,  it  might  be 
imagined,  that  the  one  were  the  loweft  clafs  of  a  people  ccnfiderably  advanced  in 
civilization,  and  that  the  other  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  fuperior  edu- 
cation. Their  language  is  a  ftrong  indication  of  their  character.  The  accents 
of  the  people  on  the  Niger  have  an  extreme  fweetnefs,  while  thofe  farther  eaft  are 
harfh  and  dry,  like  the  foil  they  inhabit.  Their  vivacity,  even  in  pleafure,  refem- 
bles  the  furious  tranfports  of  anger. 

Beyond  the  river  Volta,  in  Benin  and  the  other  countries  known  by  the  gene, 
ral  name  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  the  people  have  a  fmooth  (kin,  and  a  dark  black  co- 
lour ;  their  teeth  are  beautiful ;  they  are  of  a  middling  ftature,  but  well  fhaped, 
and  have  a  bafhful  countenance.  Their  faces,  though  tolerably  agreeable, 
would  be  much  more  pleafing,  if  the  women  were  not  accuftomed  to  fear  them, 
and  the  men  to  burn  their  foreheads.  This  people  have  a  difpofition  to  chearful- 
nefs  not  obfervable  among  the  neighbouring  nations  •,  they  are  inclined  to  labour ; 
have  a  ready  conception,  a  folid  judgment,  principles  of  equity  ftldom  altered 
by  circumftances,  and  a  great  facility  of  adopting  themfelves  to  foreign 
manners. 

The  people  fituated  between  Zara  and  the  line,  have  all  a  great  refemblance 
to  each  other.  They  are  well  made,  though  lefs  robuft  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  on  the  other  fide  of  the  equator  ;  and  though  there  are  fome  marks 
on  their  faces,  they  are  free  from  thofe  Ihocking  fears,  common  among  their 
northern  neighbours.  Their  food  is  fimple,  and  their  life  frugal.  They  love 
eafe,  and  are  averfe  from  labour.  Their  feafts  are  accompanied  with  military 
fports,  which  revive  the  idea  of  our  ancient  tournaments  ;  with  this  difference, 
that  in  Europe  thofe  exercifes  conftituted  the  amufements  of  warlike  nations, 
whereas  in  Africa  they  are  the  recreations  of  a  timid  people.  The  women  are 
not  admitted  to  thefe  public  diverfions.  Affembled  together  in  certain  houfes 
appropriated  for  their  ufe,  they  fpend  the  day  in  private,  and  no  man  is  ever 
admitted  into  their  lociety.  The  pride  of  rank  is  the  ftrongeft  pafiion  of  this 
people,  who  are  naturally  inoffenfive.  A  certain  degree  of  ceremony  obtains 
3  both 
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both  at  the  court  of  princes,  and  in  private  lire.  On  the  molt  trivial  occur- 
rences, they  haften  to  their  friends,  either  to  congratulate  them,  or  to  condole 
with  them.  A  marriage  occaiions  vifi ting  for  ieveral  months,  and  the  funeral 
obfeqi'ies  of  a  perfon  of  diltinclion  continue  fometimes  a  whole  year.  Thole 
who  are  connected,  in  any  degree,  with  the  deceafed,  carry  his  remains  through 
feveral  provinces.  The  crowd  gathers  as  they  proceed,  and  no  perlon  departs 
till  the  corpfe  is  depofited  in  the  tomb,  with  all  the  demonttrations  of  the 
deepefl  forrow  * 

Such,  according  to  the  moft  authentic  teftimonies,  are  the  people  whom  the 
Europeans  have  deftined  to  the  talks  of  beafts  of  burden,  in  cultivating  their 
lands  in  the  American  archipelago,  and  on  feveral  parts  of  the  continent.  I  he 
property  which  fome  men  have  acquired  over  others  in  that  part  of  Africa  called 
Guinea,  is  of  very  high  antiquity.  It  is  generally  eftablifhed  there,  fome  fmall 
diftiicts  excepted,  where  liberty  hath  as  it  were  retired,  and  is  dill  maintained. 
No  proprietor,  however,  has  a  right  to  fell  a  flave  who  becomes  fuch  merely  in 
coniequence  of  the  fervile  ftate  of  his  parents.  He  can  only  difpofeof  thole 
naves  whom  he  acquires  ;  whether  by  war,  in  which  every  prifoner  is  a  flave  un- 
lefs  exchanged  •,  as  acompenfation  for  fome  injury,  or  as  an  exprellion  or  benefits 
received.  This  law,  which  feems  to  have  been  made  in  favour  of  thole  who 
are  born  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude,  in  order  to  indulge  them  with  the  enjoyment  of 
their  country  and  kindred,  is  become  ineffectual  fince  the  Europeans  have  ex- 
pofed  their  tempting  luxuries  on  the  coafts  of  Africa.  It  is  every  day  eluded  by 
concerted  quarrels,  which  two  proprietors  mutually  dilTemble,  in  order  to  be 
reciprocally  condemned,  each  in  his  turn,  to  a  fine,  that  is  paid  in  perfons  born 
in  fervitude,  or  (laves  by  birth,  the  transferring  of  whom  is  allowed  by  the  fame 
law.     They  may  afterwards  be  fold. 

Corruption,  on  thefe  coafts,  contrary  to  its  ordinary  progrefs,  hath  advanced 
from  private  perfons  to  princes.  The  defire  of  procuring  (laves  has  given  fre- 
quent occafion  to  wars  •,  and  a  cuftom  hath  been  eftablilhed  of  punifhino-  with 
flavery,  not  only  fuch  citizens  as  have  attempted  the  lives  and  properties  of 
others,  but  thole  alio  who  are  incapable  of  paying  their  debts,  and  thofe  who  have 
violated  conjugal  faith.  In  a  word,  the  lols  of  liberty,  which  was  originally 
adjudged  only  for  the  greateft  crimes,  has  been  extended  to  the  molt  trivial  of- 
fences. Prohibitions  even  of  things  indifferent  have  been  conftantly  multiplied, 
in  order  to  increafe  the  revenues  arifing  from  the  fines,  by  increaiing  the  number 
of  offences  and  of  flaves.  Injuftice  hath  known  no  bounds.  At  a  great  diltance 
from  the  coait,  there  are  chiefs  who  give  orders  for  carrying  off  perfons  of  all 
ages  and  (exes  found  in  the  villages  of  certain  diftricts.  The  children  are  thrown  . 
into  facks,  and  the  men  and  women  are  gagged  to  ftiffle  their  cries.  If  the 
ravagers  happen  to  be  feized  by  fuperior  force,  they  are  conducted  before  the 
prince,  who  always  difavows  the  commifiion  he  had  given ;  and  under  pretence 

•  Bofman.     Barbot.    Defmarchah.    Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  VI. 
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of  doing  jufcice,  inftandy  fells  his  agents  to  the  Ships  they  were  to  furnifh  with 
flaves  *. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  infamous  practices,  the  people  of  the  coafts  have  found  it 
impoffible  to  iupply  the  growing  demands  of  the  merchants.  They  have  expe- 
rienced what  every  nation  mull,  that  can  trade  only  with  its  nominal  ftock. 
Slaves  are  to  the  commerce  of  the  Europeans  in  Africa,  what  gold  is  in  the  corn- 
merer  we  carry  on  in  the  New  World.  The  heads  of  the  negroes  reprefent  the 
flock  of  the  ftates  of  Guinea.  Every  day  this  ftock  is  carried  oft",  and  nothing 
is  left  them  but  articles  of  confumption.  Their  capital  gradually  vanifhes ; 
becaufe  it  cannot  be  renewed  in  proportion  to  the  fpeedy  confumptions.  The 
trade  for  blacks  would  therefore  have  been  long  fmce  entirely  loft,  if  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  coafts  had  not  imported  their  luxury  to  the  people  of  the  inland 
countries,  from  whom  they  now  draw  the  greater  part  of  the  flaves  that  are 
purchaied  by  Europeans.  In  the  fpace  of  fifty  years  this  circumftance  has  railed 
the  price  of  negroes  to  almoft  four  times  their  former  value.  1  he  reafon  is  ob- 
vious. The  flaves  are  chiefly  paid  for  in  Eaft  India  commodities,  which  have 
doubled  their  value  in  Europe  :  a  double  quantity  of  thefe  commodities  muft 
be  given  in  Africa  ;  hence  our  American  colonies,  where  the  tranfadtions  of  the 
flave  trade  are  ultimatelly  concluded,  are  obliged  to  lupport  thefe  feveral  aug- 
mentations, and  confequently  to  pay  four  times  the  price  which  they  formerly 
did  for  their  negroes. 

The  diftant  African  proprietor  who  fells  his  flave,  receives  however  a  lefs 
quantity  of  merchandife,  than  the  perfon  received  fifty  years  ago,  who  fold  his 
flave  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coaft.  The  profits  intercepted  by  pafling 
through  different  hands,  the  expenfes  of  tranfport,  the  impofts,  fometimes  of 
three  per  cent,  that  muft  be  paid  to  thofe  princes  through  whofe  territories  they 
pafs,  fink  the  difference  between  the  original  fum  which  the  proprietor  receives 
and  that  which  the  European  trader  pays.  Thefe  expenfes  continually  increafe, 
by  reafon  of  the  great  diftance  of  the  places  where  there  are  yet  flaves  to  be  fold. 
The  more  remote  the  place  of  the  firft  fale  is,  the  greater  muft  be  the  expenfes 
attending  the  journey  ;  and  they  will  become  fuch,  that  of  the  fum  which  the 
European  merchant  can  afford  to  pay,  fo  little  will  remain  to  the  firft  feller,  that 
he  will  chufe  rather  to  keep  his  flave,  than  accept  of  fuch  an  equivalent.  All 
trade  of  this  kind  will  then  be  at  an  end.  In  order  to  fupport  it  as  long  as  pofli- 
ble,  our  traders  muft  therefore  pay  an  exorbitant  price,  and  fell  in  proportion  to 
the  colonies  •,  which  on  their  part,  not  being  able  to  dilpofe  of  their  produce  but 
at  a  very  advanced  price,  will  no  longer  find  a  confumption  for  it.  But  till  that 
time  arrives,  which  is  perhaps  not  fo  diftant  as  thole  interefted  imagine,  they  will, 
without  the  leaft  remorfe,  make  the  lives  and  labours  of  the  negroes  fubfervient 
to  their  avarice  :  they  will  find  navigators  who  will  pilot  the  ocean,  and  run 
every  other  hazard,  in  order  to  purchafe  them  ;  and  thefe  will  meet  with  tyrants, 
who  will  fell  them. 

•  Ibid. 
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Slave-merchants  collect  themfelves  into  companies,  and  forming  a  fpecies  of 
caravans,  conduct  feveral  riles  of  thirty  or  forty  flaves,  all  laden  with  the  water 
and  corn  neceflary  to  their  lubfiitence,  in  thole  barren  dcfcrts  through  which  they 
muft  pals.  The  manner  of  fecuring  them,  without  much  incommoding  their 
journey,  is  ingenioufly  contrived.  A  fork  of  wood,  from  eight  to  nine  feet 
long,  is  put  round  the  neck  of  each  (lave.  A  pin  of  iron  rivetted  fecures  the 
fork  at  the  back  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  head  cannot  difengage  itlelf.  The 
handle  of  the  fork,  the  wood  of  which  is  very  heavy,  falls  before,  and  fo  em- 
barrafles  the  perl'on  who  is  tied  to  it,  that  though  he  has  his  arms  and  legs  at  li- 
berty, he  can  neither  walk  nor  lift  up  the  fork.  When  they  get  ready  for  their 
march,  they  range  the  flaves  on  the  fame  line,  and  fupport  and  tie  the  extremity 
of  each  fork  on  the  fhoulder  of  the  foremoft  flave,  and  proceed  in  this  manner 
from  one  to  another  till  they  come  to  the  firft,  the  extremity  of  whole  fork  is 
carried  by  one  of  the  guides.  Thus  they  proceed  ;  and  in  order  that  they  may 
enjoy  the  rerrefhment  of  flcep  without  anxiety,  they  tie  the  arms  of  every  flave 
to  the  tail  of  the  fork  which  he  carries.  In  this  condition,  he  can  neither  run 
awa)  nor  make  any  attempt  to  recover  his  liberty. 

All  thefe  precautions  have  been  found  indifpenfable  ;  becaufe,  if  a  flave  can 
but  break  his  chain,  he  becomes  free.  The  public  faith,  which  fecures  to  the 
proprietor  the  pofTeflion  of  his  flave,  and  which  at  all  times  delivers  him  up  to 
his  mafter,  is  filent  with  regard  to  a  flave  and  a  trader  who  exercifes  the  mod 
defpicable  of  all  profeflions.  Great  numbers  of  flaves  arrive  on  the  coafts  toge- 
ther, efpecially  when  they  are  brought  from  diftant  countries.  This  manage- 
ment is  neceflary,  in  order  to  diminifh  the  expenfe,  which  is  unavoidable,  in 
conducting  them.  The  intervals  between  one  journey  and  another,  fufficiently 
dillant,  in  conlequence  of  that  fyftem  of  ceconomy,  is  often  rendered  greater  by 
particular  circumllances.  The  mod  ufual  of  thefe  are  the  rains,  which  make  the 
rivers  overflow  their  banks,  and  obftruct  travelling.  The  feafon  moil  favourable 
to  intercourfe  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  is  from  February  to  September; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  the  return  of  the  flave-merchants,  produces  the  greateft 
plenty  in  this  traffic  from  September  to  March  *. 

The  flave-trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Europeans  both  to  the  north  and  the  fouth 
of  the  line.     The  firft  coaft,  known  by  the  name  of  Angola,  hath  but  three 
ports  which  are  equally  free  to  all  nations.     Thefe  are  Cabenda,  Loango,  and 
Malemba.     There  are  other  two,  of  whiqh  the  Portuguefe  are  the  fole  mailers  ; 
St.  Paul  de  Loando,  and  St.  Philip  de  Benguela.     This  coaft  nearly  fupplies  one 
third  of  the  negroes  that  are  carried  to  the  Weft  Indies,  who  are  neither  the  mod 
intelligent,  the  moll  induftrious,  nor  the  moft  robuft.     The  fecond  coaft,  known 
by  the  general  name  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  abounds  more  in  harbours,  but  they  are 
not  equally  favourable  to  commerce.     The  reftraint  occafioned  by  the  forts 
which  the  Europeans  have  there  erected,  in  different  places,  drives  away  the 
dealers  in  flaves :  they  are  therefore  to  be  met  with  in  greater  plenty  at  Anama- 
boa  and  Calbary,  where  commerce  is  entirely  free. 

*  Snelgrave,     Bofmin.    Atkins. 
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BOOK  III.  In  the  year  1768,  there  were  exported  out  of  Africa  an  hundred  and  four 
*— "Y"" ■— '  thoufand,  one  hundred  flaves.  The  Englifh  bought  up  fifty-three  thoufand, 
one  hundred  of  them,  for  their  "Weft  India  iflands ;  the  Englifh  colonies  on  the 
continent,  fix  thoufand  three  hundred  ;  the  French,  twenty- three  thoufand  five 
hundred  •,  the  Dutch,  eleven  thoufand  three  hundred  •,  the  Portuguefe,  eight 
thoufand  feven  hundred  ;  and  the  Danes,  one  thoufand  two  hundred  *.  It  muft 
not  however  be  luppofed,  that  America  regularly  receives  the  fame  number  of 
negroes.  Independent  of  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  voyages  to  Guinea 
during  the  war,  the  arrangements  of  laft  peace  have  occafioned  new  lands  to  be 
cultivated,  which  required  extraordinary  fupplies :  the  number  of  men,  of  which 
the  African  coafts  are  annually  deprived,  may  therefore  be  reduced  to  fixty  thou- 
fand. Granting  that  each  of  thefe  flaves  cofts  on  the  fpot  fifteen  pounds,  thofe 
barbarous  regions  receive  every  year  about  a  million  fterling  for  fo  horrid  a 
facrifice. 

The  Portuguefe  excepted,  who,  as  already  obferved  +,  make  great  part  of 
their  exchanges  in  tobacco,  all  nations  pay  for  their  flaves  with  the  fame  com- 
modities. Thefe  are  fwords,  mufkets,  gun-powder,  iron,  brandy,  hardware, 
woollen  fluffs,  and  Eaft  India  cottons,  or  thofe  which  are  wrought  in  Europe, 
and  coloured  in  the  fame  manner.  This  trade  is  clogged  with  feveral  taxes. 
The  greateft  of  thefe  is  the  fee  that  muft  be  given  to  the  factor,  who  always  me- 
ditates between  the  vender  and  the  purchafer.  Of  him  it  is  neceffary  to  make  a 
friend  ;  more  elpecially  fince  the  competition  between  the  purchalers  has  in- 
creafed,  and  the  want  of  flaves  been  more  fenfibly  felt,  in  confequence  of  the 
diminution  of  their  number  as  well  as  the  growing  demands.  Another  tax, 
which  though  afked  under  the  name  of  prefent,  is  no  lefs  an  extorted  tribute  •, 
namely,  that  which  muft  be  paid  to  the  prince  and  his  chief  officers  for  the  li- 
berty of  trading.  The  fum  is  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  veffel,  and  may 
be  computed  at  three  per  cent. 

The  European  nations  have  been  of  opinion,  that  it  was  conducive  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  commerce  to  form  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The 
Portuguefe,  who  firft  traverfed  thofe  boundlefs  regions,  left  every  where  the 
marks  of  their  ambition,  rather  than  of  their  fagacity.  The  weak  and  numer- 
ous colonies  which  they  poured  in  foon  forgot  a  country  which  had  itfelf  forgot- 
ten them  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time,  there  remained  of  thefe  great  conquefts  no- 
thing but  that  vaft  fpace  which  extends  from  Zara  to  Cape  Negro,  whence 
Brazil  ftill  procures  its  flaves.  They  have  alio  preferved  fome  ifles  of  little  con- 
fequence. Thofe  which  are  fituated  at  the  weft  end  of  Cape  de  Verd  produce 
fair,  feed  cattle,  and  ferve  as  a  place  of  refrefhment  for  veflels  going  to  the  Eaft 
Indies.  Prince's  ifland  and  St.  Thomas,  which  are  at  the  entrance  of  theGulph 
of  Gabon,  fupply  with  frefh  provifions  fuch  navigators  as  fail  from  the  Gold 
Coaft  to  America.  They  are  otherwiie  of  no  importance  in  the  commercial 
world. 

*  Raynal,  liv.  xi.  *■  '  f  Book  II.  chap,  iv.  p.  494. 
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Though  Portugal,  even  in  the  earlieft  times  derived  but  very  moderate  advan-  CHAP.  ji. 
tages  from  its  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  it  was  yet  fo  jealous  of  the  V^""V^-' 
fovereignty  which  it  exerciled  there,  in  virtue  of  its  difcoveries,  that  it  thought 
no  other  nation  had  a  right  to  approach  thofe  fhores.  The  Englifh,  who  firft 
ventured  toqueftion  the  right  of  thefe  pretentions,  fuftained  about  the  middle  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  the  affront  of  having  their  vefiels  feized.  A  national  war 
enfued,  and  the  fuperiority  of  arms  put  a  final  period  to  this  tyranny.  In  a 
courfe  of  years,  the  exclufive  companies  of  England,  which  had  embarked  in 
this  trade,  fucceflively  formed  factories  without  number,  of  which  that  of  Cape 
Corfe,  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  that  of  James,  fituated  in  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Gambia,  were  for  a  confiderable  time  the  principal,  and  the  mod  bene- 
ficial. Though  many  of  them  had  been  abandoned,  there  remained  fixteen,  when 
the  parliament,  roufed  by  the  complaints  of  the  trading  part  of  the  nation,  deter- 
mined to  put  a  flop  to  this  monopoly.  The  government  accordingly  puichafed 
from  the  proprietors  all  their  fortified  places,  and  laid  the  trade  open  in  1752. 

The  Englifh  had  almoft  entirely  engrofied  the  African  trade,,  when  the  Dutch 
in  1637,  undertook  to  fhare  it  with  them.  The  war  which  they  were  carrying  on 
againft  Spain,  to  which  Portugal  was  then  fubjecT:,  authorifed  them  to  attack  the 
Portuguefe  fettlements  in  Guinea ;  and  they  made  themfelves  mailers  of  thefe  in 
a  very  fhort  time.  The  treaty  in  1641.,  fecured  the  property  of  them  to  the  re- 
public. The  Dutch,  pretending  to  enter  into  all  the  rights  of  the  firft  poffefior, 
now  attempted  to  exclude  the  Englifh  from  thofe  latitudes.  Nor  did  they  ceafe 
to  moleft  the  trade  of  their  rivals  till  the  peace  of  Breda,  in  1667.  Of  all  the 
Dutch  conquefts  that  of  fort  Mina,  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  was  found  the  mod  im- 
portant. It  had  been  built  in  1452,  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  had  enriched  its 
territory  by  planting  fugar  canes,  maize,  and  different  kinds  of  excellent  fruits. 
They  had  alfo  fupplied  it  with  a  number  of  ufeful  animals,  imported  thither 
from  Europe  ;  and  they  drew  from  it  a  confiderable  quantity  of  gold,  befides 
fome  flaves.  This  fettlement  did  not  decline  in  the  hands  of"  the  Dutch,  who 
made  it  the  centre  of  all  the  factories  they  had  acquired,,  and  of  all  the  trade 
they  carried  on  with  Africa. 

The  profperity  of  the  Dutch,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  was  at  its  height, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  Lewis  XIV.  This  prince,  who  afpired  at  univec- 
fal  monarchy,  feized  an  opportunity  offered  him  by  the  war  of  167^,  of  ex- 
tending the  terror  of  his  arms  even  to  the  heart  of  Africa.  He  took  from  the 
Dutch  the  forts  of  A rguin  and  Portendic,  which  were  at  that  time  the  general 
market  for  gums.  His  fubjec~ts  afterwards  eftablifhed  on  the  coaft  feveral  pofts, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  abandon,  either  becaufe  they  were  not  judicioufly 
chofen,  or  becaufe  a  fufficient  force  was  wanting  to  defend  them  ;  and  fince  the 
misfortunes  of  laft  war  hath  obliged  France  to  give  up  Senegal  to  England,  fhe 
hath  nothing  remaining  in  Africa  but  a  factory  at  Whidah,  and  the  ifland  of. 
Goree,  where  there  neither  is  nor  ever  will  be  any  trade. 

If  we  except  the  Portuguefe,  all  the  European  nations  originally  fubjected 
their  African  trade  to  exclufive  charters.      The  companies  in  pofTeffion  of  this 

monopoly 
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OOK  Iff,  monopoly  (the  difadvantage  of  which  all  governments  have  at  laft  felt  and  put 
— ""v^*— >  a  (lop  to)  fortified  their  factories,  both  in  order  to  drive  away  ftrangers,  and  to 
oblige  the  natives  to  fell  to  none  but  themlelves.  When  the  diftricts  in  which 
thefe  forts  were  erected  had  no  more  flaves  to  deliver,  trade  languifhed,  becaufe 
the  people  in  the  interior  countries  rather  chofe  to  convey  their  flaves  to  free  ports, 
where  they  might  find  a  greater  number  of  purchafers,  and  have  the  benefit  of 
competition.  Hence  the  factories,  which  were  of  fo  much  utility  when  the  coaft: 
was  populous,  are  now  lels  valuable,  as  the  factors  themfelves  are  obliged  to 
make  long  journies,  in  order  to  complete  the  number  of  flaves  required.  The 
principal  advantage  of  thefe  eftablifhments  was  loft,  when  the  object  of  their 
commerce  was  exhaufted  in  the  neighbouring  country. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  flaves  naturally  points  out  the  neceffity  of  employ- 
ing fmall  (hips  for  carrying  them  off.  At  a  time  when  a  fmall  territory  adja- 
cent to  the  coaft,  fuinifhed  in  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  a  whole  cargo,  it  was 
prudent  to  employ  large  veffels,  becaufe  there  was  a  poffibility  of  underftanding, 
looking  after,  and  encouraging  the  flaves,  who  all  fpoke  the  fame  language  :  but 
at  prefent,  when  each  fhip  can  fcarce  procure  fixty  or  eighty  flaves  a  month,  brought 
from  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  hundred  leagues  ;  exhaufted  by  the  fatigues  of 
a  long  journey  •,  obliged  to  remain  on  board  the  veffels  to  which  they  belong  five 
or  fix  months,  in  fight  of  their  country  -,  having  all  different  idioms  ;  uncertain 
of  the  deftiny  that  awaits  them,  and  ftruck  with  the  prepoffcfllon  that  the 
Europeans  eat  them,  and  drink  their  blood,  which  they  actually  do,  though  not 
in  a  literal  fenfe  —  their  extreme  uneafinefs  alone  dtftroy  them,  or  occafions  dif- 
orders  that  become  contagious,  by  reafon  of  the  impoffibility  of  feparating  the  fick 
from  the  healthy.  A  fmall  fhip,  which  can  carry  two  or  three  hundred  negroes, 
avoids  by  means  of  the  fliort  ftay  it  makes  on  the  coaft,  half  the  accidents  and 
loffes  to  which  a  fhip  capable  of  holding  five  or  fix  hundred  flaves  is  expofed. 
The  Englifh  have  therefore  wifely,  of  late,  adopted  the  cuftom,  which  it  were 
to  be  wifhed  were  more  general,  of  fending  veffels  only  of  an  hundred  and  twenty, 
or  an  hundred  and  thirty  tons  burden,  to  the  coafts  which  extend  from  Senegal 
to  the  river  Volta,  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  tons,  for  thofe  coafts  where 
they  make  their  principal  cargoes.  The  French  are  the  only  people  who  obfti- 
nately  adhere  to  the  ancient  practice. 

Though  all  the  nations  concerned  in  the  African  trade  are  equally  interefted  in 
preferving  the  flaves  in  their  paffage,  they  do  not  all  attend  to  it  with  the  fame 
care.  They  all  feed  them  with  beans,  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  rice  ;  but 
they  diff  r  in  their  manner  of  treating  them  in  other  refpects.  The  Englifh, 
Dutch,  and  Danes,  keep  them  conftantly  in  irons,  and  frequently  hand-cuff  the 
women.  The  fmall  number  ©f  hands  they  have  on  board  their  fhips  obliges 
them  to  exercife  this  feverity.  The  French,  who  have  a  more  numerous  crew, 
allow  the  flaves  more  liberty.  Three  or  four  days  after  fetting  fail,  they  take 
off  their  fetters.  All  thefe  nations,  efpecially  the  Englifh,  are  too  negligent  in 
regard  to  the  intercourfe  of  the  failors  with  the  female  flaves.  The  irregularities 
confequent  on  this  licence,  occafion  the  death  of  three-fourths  of  thofe  feamen 
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whom  the  Guinea  voyages  deftroy.  None  but  the  Portuguefe  arefecure,  during  CHAP.  II, 
their  pafiage,  againft  revolts,  and  other  calamities  proceeding  from  ill-humour.  "*"" """v*— » 
This  advantage  is  the  reiult  of  the  care  they  take  to  man  their  vefTels  chiefly  with 
negroes  to  whom  they  have  given  their  freedom.  The  Haves  encouraged  by  the 
converfation  and  condition  of  their  countrymen,  form  a  tolerably  favourable 
idea  of  the  deftiny  that  a  /aits  them.  The  quietnefs  of  their  behaviour  in- 
duces the  Portuguefe  to  1  ant  the  two  fexes  the  happinefs  of  living  together  ;  an 
indulgence,  which  if  allow  d  in  the  veflels  of  other  nations,  would  be  produc- 
tive  of  the  molt  fatal  confequences. 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion  among  the  Europeans  in  the  New  World, 
that  the  Africans,  deftitute  or  moral  aud  intellectual  qualities,  are  alike  inca- 
pable of  reaioning  and  of  virtue.     The  following  well  authenticated  anecdote 
will   enable  us  to  judge  of   the  juftnefs  of  this  opinion.     An  Engliih  {hip 
that  traded  to  Guinea  in    1752,   was  obliged   to  leave  the  furgeon   behind, 
whofe  health  was  lb  low  as   not  to  permit  him  to  go  to  lea.     Murray  (for 
that  was  the  furgeon's  name)  lodged  with  a  negro  of  the  name  of  Cudjoc, 
and   was  in  a  way  of  recovery,  when  a  Dutch  veflel  drew  near   the  coaft, 
and  put  in  irons  thole  blacks  whom  cunoliry  had  drawn  to  the  fliore,  and 
failed  off*  with  them.     The  friends,  and   relations  of  the  perfons  kidnapped 
incenfed  at  lo  bale   a  treachery,  inftantly  ran  to   the  houle  of  Cudjoc,    who 
flopped  them  at  the  door,  and  aflced  what  they  wanted.     "  The  white  man  that 
is  with  you,"  replied  they,  "  who  fhould  be  put  to-death,  becaufe  his  brethren 
have  carried  off  ours."     "  The  Europeans,"  anfwered  the  generous  hoft,  "  who 
have  carried  off  our  countrymen,  are  barbarians :  kill  them  wherever  you  can 
find  them  ;  but  he  who  is  with  me  is  a  good  man,  he  is  my  friend  :  my  houfe  is 
his  fortrefs  ;  I  am  his  foldier,  and  will  defend  him.     Before  you  can  get  at  him 
you  fhall  pafs  over  my  body.     O  my  friends !  what  jull  man  would  ever  enter 
my  doors,  if  I  fhould  fuffer  my  habitation  to  be  ftained  with  the  blood  of  an 
innocent  perfon  ?" — This  difcourfe  appeafed  the  rage  of  the  negroes  :  they  re- 
turned afhamed  of  the  defign  that  had  brought  them  thither ;  and  fome  days 
after  acknowledged  to  Murray  himfelf,  how  happy  they  were  that  they  had  not 
committed  a  crime,  which  would  have  filled  them  with  endlefs  remorfe. 

This  incident  renders  it  probable,  that  the  firft  impreflions  which  the  Africans 
receive  in  the  New  World,  determine  them  either  to  good  or  bad  actions.  Thofe 
who  fall  to  the  fhare  of  a  humane  mafter,  willingly  efpoufe  his  interefts.  They 
infenfibly  adopt  the  fpirit  and  manners  of  the  fpot  where  they  are  fixed.  This 
attachment  is  fometimes  exalted  even  to  heroifm.  A  Portuguefe  (lave  who  had 
fled  into  the  woods  having  learned  that  his  old  mafter  had  been  taken  up 
for  an  afiafiination,  came  into  the  court  of  juftice,  and  declared  himfelf  guilty  of 
the  deed  ;  let  himfelf  be  put  in  prifon  in  place  of  his  mafter ;  brought  falle, 
though  judicial  proofs,  of  his  pretended  crime,  and  fuffered  death  inftead  of  the 
guilty  perfon.  Actions  of  a  lefs  heroic  nature,  though  not  uncommon,  have 
touched  the  hearts  of  fome  planters,  who  would  readily  fay  with  Sir  William 
Gooch,  governor  of  Virginia,  when  blamed  for  returning  the  falutation  of  a  black, 
*'  I  fhould  be  forry  to  fee  a  (lave  more  polite  than  mylelf." 

30.  7  H  But 
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But  there  are  tyrants,  who  confidering  pity  as  a  weaknefs,  delight  in  making 
their  dependants  continually  fenfible  of  their  humbling  inferiority.  They  juftly, 
however,  receive  their  puniftiment  in  the  negligence,  infidelity,  defertion,  and 
fuicide  of  the  deplorable  victims  of  their  infatiable  avarice.  Some  of  thefe  un- 
fortunate men,  efpecially  the  natives  of  Mina,  intrepidly  put  an  end  to  their  lives, 
under  the  firm  perfualion,  that  they  fhall  immediately  after  death  revive  again  in 
their  own  country,  which  they  look  upon  as  the  fined  fpot  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
A  vindictive  fpirit  furnifhes  others  with,  relburces  ftill  more  fatal.  Inftructed 
from  their  infancy  in  the  knowledge  of  poiions,  which  grow  as  it  were  under 
their  hands,  they  employ  them  in  the  deftruction  of  the  cattle,  the  horfes,  the 
mules,  the  companions  of  their  flavery,  and  of  every  thing  employed  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  lands  of  their  oppreffors.  In  order  to  remove  from  themfclves 
all  lulpieion,  they  firft  exercile  their  cruelties  on  their  wives,  their  children,  their 
miftrefTes,  and  ali  that  is  dear  to  them.  In  the  execution  of  this  dreadful  pro- 
ject, which  can  only  be  the  refult  of  delpair,  they  have  the  double  plealure  of 
delivering:  their  fpecies  from  a  yoke  more  dreadful  than  death,  and  of  leaving 
their  imperious  matter  in  a  ftate  of  mifery,  that  is  an  image  of  their  own  con- 
dition. The  fear  of  punifhment  does  not  check  them.  They  are  fcarce  ever 
known  to  have  any  kind  of  forefight  •,  and  they  are  moreover  certain  of  con- 
cealing their  crimes,  being  proof  againft  the  keeneft  tortures.  By  means  of  one 
o'f  thofe  inexplicable  contradictions  of  the  human  heart,  though  common  to  all 
people,  barbarous  and  civilized,  the  negroes  though  naturally  cowards,  give  many 
inftances  of  an  unfhaken  firmnefs  of  foul.  The  fame  organization  which  makes 
them  acquiefce  in  fervitude,  from  the  indolence  of  their  minds  and  the  relaxa- 
tion of  their  fibres,  infpires  them  with  vigour  and  unparalled  refolution  foe  ex- 
traordinary actions.  They  are  cowards  all  their  lifetime,  and  heroes  only  for  an 
inftant,  in  exulting  over  death.  One  of  thefe  miferable  men  has  been  known 
to  cut  his  wrift  off"  with  one  ftroke  of  a  hatchet,  rather  than  purchaie  his  liberty 
by  lubmitting  to  the  ignominious  office  of  an  executioner. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  wretched  than  the  condition  of  a  negroe, 
throughout  the  whole  American  archipelago.  A  narrow,  unwholefome  hut, 
without  any  conveniencies,  ferves  him  for  a  dwelling.  His  bed  is  a  hurdle, 
fitter  to  put  the  body  to  torture  than  to  yield  it  any  repofe.  Some  earthen 
plates,  and  a  few  wooden  difhes  are  his  furniture.  The  coarfe  linen  which 
covers  part  of  his  body,  neither  fecures  him  againft  the  iniupportable  heats  of 
the  day,  nor  the  dangerous  dews  of  the  night.  1  he  food  with  which  he  is  fup- 
plied,  namely  caffada  *,  fait  pork,  fait  filh,  fruits,  roots,  and  bread  made  of 
maize,  is  fcarce  fufficient  to  fupport  his  miferable  exiftence.  Deprived  of  every 
enjoyment,  he  is  condemned  to  perpetual  drudgery  in  a  burning  climate,  conftantly 
under  the  rod  of  an  unfeeling  mafter. 

But  though  the  condition  of  thefe  unhappy  men  in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  every 
where  deplorable,  it  is  not  uniformly  fo,    1  hole  who  have  very  extenfive  eftates, 

*  A  kind  of  bread  formed  of  the  pafle  of  Manioc,  an  account  of  which  fhall  be  afterwardj 
given. 

generally 
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generally  give  them  a  portion  of  land,  to  fupply  them  with  the  neceffaritsof  life.     CHAP.    II. 

They  are   allowed  to  employ  Sunday,  and  a  part  o:  Suturcay  in  cultivating  it.     '       "v~— v 

In  the  fmaller  iflands,  the  planter  himielf  fui  nifties  their  food,  the  greater  part  or 

which  hath  been  imported  by  fea  from  other  countries.      Befides  thefe  differences 

arifing  from  the  particular  Rate  of  the  fettlements  in  the  American  archipelago, 

eacr?  European  nation  hath  a  manner  of  treating  (laves  peculiar  to  itlclf.     The 

Spaniards  make  them  the  companions   of  their  indolence  •,  the  Portugucfe  the 

inftruments  of  their  debauchery  ;  the  Dutch  the  victims  of  their  avarice  ;    and 

the  Lnglifb,  who  love  to  live  well,  and  are  willing  to  permit  thofe  to  enjoy  a 

fhare  of  the  benefits  of  nature  who  contribute  to  their  fupport,  treat  their  flaves, 

in  fome  refpecls,  with  more  indulgence  than  other  nations.     If  they  feldom  pror 

mote  intermarriages  among  the  negroes,  they  at  leaft  receive  with  kindntis  thole 

children  which  are  the  produce  of  lels  retrained  connexions,   and  rarely  exact 

from  the  fathers  or  mothers  a  degree  of  labour  above  their  ftrength..    Slaves  are 

eonfidered   by  them   merely  as  natural  productions,  which  ought  neither  to  be 

ufed  nor  deftroyed  without  necefTity,   and  which  proper  nouriffiment  will.rend.-r 

more  beneficial.    But  they  never  treat,  them  with  familiarity  ;  they  never  fmile 

upon  them,  and  feldom  fpeak  to  them.   '  One  would  think  they  were  afraid  of 

letting  their  flaves  fufpect  that  Heaven  had  given  them  any  thing  in  common  with 

their  mafters.     This  arrogant  fuperiority  makes  the  negroes  diflike  the  En<difh. 

The  French,  of  more  pliant  manners,  endeavour  to  conciliate  their  affections,  by 

a  lefs  dildainful  behaviour  ;  and  thefe  unhappy  men,  flattered  with  the  honour 

of  feeing  themfelves  treated  like  rational  beings,  feem  to  forget  that  their  matter 

is  impatient  of  making  his  fortune,  that  he  always  exacts  labours  from  them 

above  their  ftrength,  and  frequently  pinches  them  in  food. 

The  religious'  opinions  of  the  Europeans  have  alio  fome  influence  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  negroes  in  the  colonies..  The  proteftants,  who  are  little  actuated' 
by  a  defire  of  making  profelites,  fuffer  them  to  live  in  Mahometifm,  or  in  that 
idolatry  in  which  they  were  educated,  under  a  pretence  that  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel,  to  keep  their  brethren  in  Chrift  in  a  flate  of  flavery. 
The  catholics  think  themfelves  obliged  to  give  them  fome  inftruction,  and  to 
baptife  them  •,  but  their  charity  extends  no  farther  than  the  mere  ceremony  of 
baptifm,  which  is  wholly  ufelefs  and  unnecefTary  to  men  who  dread  not  the  pains 
of  heli,  to  which  they  fay,  not  altogether  without  reafon,  they  are  accuftomed  in 
this  life.  In  a  word,  the  miferies  which  the  negroes  experience  in  their  flavery, 
render^  them  infenfible  to  the  dread  of  future  punifhment. 

The  ftrongeft  proof  of  thefe  hardfhips  is,  the  prodigious  wade  of  this  un- 
happy pai"c  of  the  human  fpecies  in  the  Weft  Indies.  About  one  third  of  the 
negroes  tranfported  thither  from  Guinea  dies  every  year.  ThisdreadfuLdeftruc- 
tion  cannot  be  the  effect  of  the  climate,  which,  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of 
Africa  j  much  lefs  of  the  disorders  natural  to  the  blacks,  to  which,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  all  obfervers, .  but  very,  few  tall  a  facrifke.  It  mult  therefore  originate 
from  the  manner  in  which  theie  flaves  are  governed  : — and  might  not  an  error  of 
this  kind  be  corrected  .''—The  firlf.  ftep  necefiarry  in  luch  a  reformation  would 

be 
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be  to  attend  minutely  to  the  natural  and  moral  ftate  of  man.  Thofe  who  go  tcr 
purchafe  blacks  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  thofe  who  convey  them  to  America,  and 
more  eipecially  thofe  who  direct  their  labours,  often  think  themfelves  obliged 
from  their  fituation,  and  frequently  too  for  their  own  fafety,  to  opprefs  thefe 
wretched  objefts  of  fervitude.  The  fouls  of  fuch  traders  and  overfeers,  loft  to 
all  fenfe  of  compaffion,  are  ignorant  of  any  motive  to  enforce  obedience  but 
thofe  of  fear  and  feverity  •,  and  thefe  they  exercife  with  all  the  harfhnefs  of  a 
temporary  authority.  But  if  the  proprietors  of  plantations  would  ceafe  to  re- 
gard the  care  of  their  flaves  as  an  occupation  below  them  :  if  they  would  confi- 
der  it  as  an  office  to  which  it  is  their  duty  to  attend,  they  would  foon  abolifh 
every  regulation  that  is  dictated  by  a  fpirit  of  cruelty.  The  hiftory  of  all  man- 
kind would  fhew  them,  That  in  order  to  rentier  Qavery  ufeful,  it  mufi  be  made 
eafy  ;  that  force-  does  not  prevent  the  rebellion  of  the  mind ;  that  it  is  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  mafter  that  the  flavefhould  be  attached  to  lite  by  all  the  indulgences 
compatible  with  his  condition  •,  and  that  the  moment  he  ceales  to  confider  death 
as  an  evil,  no  farther  good  is  to  be  expeded  of  him. 

This  principle  of  enlightened  reafon,  derive  d  from  the  fentiments  of  humanity, 
would  contribute  to  the  reformation  of  feveral  abufes.  Men  would  acknow- 
ledge the  neceffity  of  lodging,  cloathing,  and  giving  proper  food  to  human  be- 
ings, condemned  to  the  molt  painful  bondage  that  ever  exifted  in  civil  focicty, 
fince  the  infamous  origin  of  flavery.  They  would  be  fenfible  of  the  natural  im- 
poflibility,  that  thofe  who  reap  no  advantage  from  their  own  labours  can  have 
the  fame  degree  of  intelligence,  the  fame  attention,  the  fame  a&ivity,  or  the  fame 
ftrength,  as  the  man  who  enjoys  the  produce  of  his  induftry.  That  political  mo- 
deration, which  confifts  in  leffening  labour,  alleviating  punifhment,  and  render- 
ing to  man  part  of  his  rights,  in  order  to  reap  with  more  certainty  the  benefit  of 
thofe  duties  that  are  impofed  upon  him,  would  gradually  take  place.  The  pre- 
fervation  of  a  great  number  of  flaves,  of  whom  diforders  occafioned  by  vexa- 
tion and  regret  deprive  the  colonies,  would  be  the  certain  confequence  of  fo  wife 
a  regulation.  Inftead  of  rendering  more  grievous  the  yoke  that  opprefTes  them, 
every  care  fhould  be  taken  to  make  it  fit  eafy,  and  to  diffipate  even  the  idea  of  it, 
by  favouring,  as  far  as  circumftances  will  admit,  every  tafte  that  is  natural  to 
them. 

One  of  thefe,  is  that  for  mufic,  to  which  the  organs  of  the  negroes  are  ex- 
tremely fenfible.  Their  ear  is  fo  true,  that  in  their  dances,  the  time  of  a  long 
makes  them  fpring  up,  an  hundred  at  once,  beating  the  earth  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant.  Enchanted  as  it  were  with  the  voice  of  a  finger,  or  die  found  of  a  ftringed 
inftrument,  the  lighteft  vibration  of  the  air  agitates,  tranfports,  and  throws  them 
into  exracies.  In  their  common  labours,  the  motion  of  their  arms  or  of  their 
feet  is  always  in  cadence.  At  all  their  employments  they  fing,  and  feem  always 
as  if  they  were  dancing.  Mufic  animates  their  courage,  and  roufes  them  from 
their  indolence.  The  marks  of  this  extreme  fenfibility  to  harmony  are  vifible  in 
all  the  mufcles  of  their  naked  bodies. 

i  When- 
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■  Whenever  any  object  or  incident  flrikes  a  negro,  he  inftantly  makes  it  the  CHAP.  If. 
fubject  of  a  long.  In  all  ages  this  has  been  the  origin  of  poetry.  Three  or  four  '"""""v  — * 
words,  which  are  alternately  repeated  by  the  finger  and  the  general  chorus,  fome- 
times  conftitute  the  whole  poem.  Five  or  fix  bars  of  mufic  compofc  the  whole 
length  of  the  fong.  A  circumftance  which  appears  fingular  is,  that  the  lame  air, 
though  merely  an  unvaried  repetition  of  the  fame  tones,  takes  entire  pofilflion  of 
the  negroes,  and  makes  them  work  or  dance  for  feveral  hours  •,  and  what  is  ftill 
more  extraordinary,  neither  they,  nor  even  the  white  men,  are  difgufted  with 
the  tedious  uniformity  which  thefe  repetitions  might  be  fuppofed  to  occafion. 
This  is  owing  to  the  warmth  of  exprefilon  which  the  negroes  introduce  into 
their  fongs.  So  ftrong  an  inclination  for  mufic  might  become  a  powerful  mo- 
tive to  action  under  the  direction  of  fkilful  hands.  Feftival  games  and  re- 
wards might  be  eftablilhed  for  this  purpofe ;  and  thefe,  conducted  with  judg- 
ment, would  prevent  that  ftupidity  fo  common  among  flaves,  lighten  their 
labours,  and  preferve  them  from  that  conftant  melancholy  which  confumes 
them,  and  fhortens  their  days  *. 

After  providing  for  the  prefervation  of  the  blacks  exported  from  Africa,  the 
welfare  of  thofe  born  in  the  Weft  Indies  fhould  be  confidered.  The  negroes 
are  not  averfe  from  the  propagation  of  their  fpecies,  even  in  the  chains  of  fla- 
very ;  but  the  cruelty  of  their  mafters  hath  effectually  prevented  them  from  ful- 
filling this  great  end  of  nature.  Such  hard  labour  is  in  general  required  from 
negro  women  both  before  and  after  their  pregnancy,  that  their  offspring  is  either 
abortive,  or  lives  but  a  fiiort  time  after  delivery.  Rendered  defperate  by  the 
punifhments  which  the  weaknefs  of  their  condition  occafions,  mothers  fometimes 
ihatch  their  children  from  the  cradle,  in  order  to  ftrangle  them  in  their,  arms, 
and  facrifice  them  with  an  enthufiaftic  fury,  roufed  by  a  fpirit  of  revenge,  mingled 
with  the  tendered:  fentiments  of  companion,  that  they  may  not  become  the  pro- 
perty of  their  unfeeling  opprefibrs.  This  barbarity,  the  horror  of  which  mull 
be  entirely  imputed  to  the  Europeans,  may  perhaps  in  time  convince  them  of 
their  error,  and  fo  far  operate  on  their  fenfibility  as  to  induce  them  to  pay  more 
attention  to  their  true  interefts.  If  fo,  they  will  then  perceive,  that  they  injure 
themfelves  by  committing  fuch  outrages  againft  humanity  ;  and  if  they  do  not 
become  the  benefactors  of  their  (laves,  they  will  at  leaft  ceafe  to  be  their  execu- 
tioners. They  will  even  perhaps  refolve  to  fet  free  thofe  mothers,  who  have  reared 
a  certain  number  of  children ;  and  as  the  allurements  of  liberty  are  the  moft 
powerful  motive  that  can  influence  the  human  heart,  the  negro  women,  ani- 
mated by  the  hope  of  fo  great  a  blefiing,  to  which  all  would  afpire,  yet  few  be 
able  to  obtain,  would  be  filled  with  a  virtuous  emulation  to  bring  up  their  ofF- 
fpring,  whofe  number  and  prefervation  would  fecure  them  freedom  and  tranquil- 
lity. 

Having  taken  proper  meafures  to  fecure  to  their  plantations,  thofe  fuccours 
arifing  from  the  natural  fruitfulnefs  of  the  negro  women,  the  planters  will  next 

*  Thefe  reafonings  relative  Co  the  negroes,  are  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  abbe  Raynal  :   but 
who  can  confider  a  fubjett  -aTcer  fo  philofophic  a  writer,  without  being  enlightened  f 

30.  7  I  attend 
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attend  to  the  care  of  concluding,  and  extending  cultivation,  by  means  of  popu- 
lation, and  without  foreign  expedients.     Every  thing   invites  them  to  eftablifh 
this   natural  fyftem.     The  fettlements  of  fome  powers  daily  acquire  extent, 
and  manual  labour  increases  over  ail  the  Welt  India  iflands.     Africa,   where 
all   Europeans  go  to  recruit  the  population  of  their  colonies,  daily  furnifhes 
them  with  fewer  negroes,   and  fupplies  them  with  worfe  men,  and  at  a  higher 
price.     1  his  fource  for  obtaining  flaves  will  be  gradually  more  and  more  ex- 
haufted,     But  allowing  that  no  fuch  change  in  trade  mould  take  place,   which 
is  ^ranting  a  great  deal  too  much,  as  it  feems  neither  diftant  nor  uncertain,  the 
ftate  of  the  queftion  will  not  be  materially  altered.     A  great   number  of  the 
flaves  brought  from  Africa  perilh  in  their  paffage,  or  immediately  on  their  arrival 
in  the  New  World  ;  they  are  fold  there  at  a  very  advanced  price  •,  few  of  them 
live  long  \  and  thofe  who  attain  a  wretched  old  age,  being  accuftomed  from  their 
infancy  to  idlenefs,  are  frequently  fo  ignorant  as  to  be  altogether  unfit  for  the  em- 
ployments to  which  they  are  deflined:    they  live  in  a  continued  ftate  of  defpon- 
dency,  on  account  of  the  feverity  of  their  toils,  and  their  feparation  from  their 
country    and  kiudred  •,  whereas   cultivators   born   in   the  Weft  Indies,   always 
breathing  their  native  air,  and  habituated  to  labour  by  their  parents  in  early  life, 
would  acquire  a  particular  aptitude  for  all  the  ufeful  arts,  and  be  in  all  reipects 
fuperior  to  flaves  tranfported  from  a  diftant  country,  and  doomed  to  a  ftate  of 
perpetual  exile  and  reftraint. 

The  method  of  fubftituting  in  the  place  of  foreign  negroes  thofe  of  the  colonies 
themfelves,  is  very  obvious.  It  wholly  confifts  in  fuperintending  the  black  chil- 
dren that  are  born  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  in  moderating  the  fervitude  of  their  mo- 
thers, as  well  as  of  fuch  female  flaves  as  are  likely  to  prove  breeders.  It  will  alio 
be  neceflary  to  require  fuch  navigators  as  frequent  the  coafts  of  Africa  to  form  their 
carao  of  an  equal  number  of  men  and  women  ;  or  even  of.  a  greater  number  of 
women,  during  fome  years,  in  order  to  reduce  that  difproportion  which  obtains 
between  the  two  fexes.  This  laft  precaution,  by  putting  the  pleafures  of  love 
within  the  reach  of  all  the  blacks,  would  contribute  to  their  fpeedy  multiplica- 
tion. Thofe  unhappy  men,  forgetting  the  Weight  of  their  chains,  would  with 
tranfport  fee  themfelves  renewed  in  their  offspring.  The  majority  of  them  are 
faithful,  even  till  death,  to  thofe  negro  women  whom  love  and  flavery  have  affigned 
as  their  companions.  They  treat  them  with  that  compafilon  which  the  unfortu- 
nate mutually  derive  from  each  other,  even  in  the  rigour  of  their  condition : 
they  comfort  them  under  the  load  of  their  toils ;  they  fympathize  at  leaft  with 
them,  when  through  excefs  of  labour  or  want  of  food,  the  mother  can  only- 
offer  her  child  a  breaft  that  is  dry,  or  moiftened  but  with  her  tears.  The  women 
on  their  part,  though  under  no  reftriclions  in  regard  to  chaftity,  are  inviolable  in 
their  attachments,  unlefs  when  feduced  by  the  vanity  of  being  beloved  by  white 
men :— and  unhappily  this  is  a  temptation,  to  which  they  have  too  often  an  op- 
portunity of  yielding. 

Thofe  who  have  inquired  into  the  caufes  of  this  tafte  for  black  women,  which 

appears  fo  depraved  in  Europeans,  have  afcribed  it  to  the  nature  of  the  cli- 

i  mate 
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mate,  which  under  the  torrid  zone  irrefiftibly  impells  men  to  the  pleafures  of  CHAP  ll 
love  ;  to  the  facility  of  gratifying  this  violent  inclination  without  reftrainr,  and  — v— «w 
without  the  trouble  of  a  long  purlliit  ;  to  a  certain  captivating  attraction 
of  beauty  discoverable  in  black  women,  as  foon  as  cuftom  has  reconciled 
the  eye  to  their  colour  ;  but  more  efpecially  to  a  warmth  of  conftitution,  which 
gives  thole  females  the  power  of  provoking  and  of  returning  the  moft  ardent 
careffes.  Thus  they  in  fome  fenfe  revenge  themfelves  for  the  humiliating  dei'- 
pondence  of  their  condition,  by  the  enflaving  paffions  which  they  excite  in  their 
maiters  :  nor  do  the  women  of  gallantry  in  Europe  poffefs  in  a  more  exalted  de- 
gree, the  art  of  wafting,  or  running  out  a  large  fortune,  than  thofe  Africans  j 
but  the  European  ladies  are  vaftly  inferior  to  thefe  fable  Cleopatras,  in  the  pafiion 
which  they  feel  for  thofe  who  fhare  their  embraces.  The  fortunate  difcovery,  and 
prevention  of  confpiracies,  which  would  have  avenged  the  wrongs  of  their  un- 
happy countrymen,  have  often  been  owing  to  the  tender  attachment  of  the 
negro  women. 

Thefe  infurrections  difcover  the  danger  of  introducing  fuch  a  race  of  menu 
into  the  New  World,  and  at  the  fame  time  point  out  the  neceffity  of  either  aug- 
menting the'  proportion  of  white  men,  or  of  conciliating  the  affections  of  the 
negroes.  Neither  of  thefe  appear  to  be  impracticable.  The  firft  may  be 
effected  by  a  deferable  change  in  the  mode  of  hufbandry,  and  the  fecond  in  a 
great  meafure  accomplifhed,  by  attending  to  the  foregoing  obfervations  relative 
to  the  treatment  of  the  flaves.  Other  indulgencies  might  be  added  :  fome  me- 
dium might  be  found  between  perfect  liberty  and  abiolute  flavery,  in  which 
might  be  placed  all  mulattoes,  after  a  certain  limited  fervitude,  to  the  owner  of 
the  mother,  and  all  blacks  born  in  the  iflands,  who  fhould  deferve  it  by  their  in- 
dustry. Such  of  thefe  unhappy  men  as  fhould  thus,  or  in  any  other  manner,  re- 
cover their  independency,  would  live  in  quiet  upon  the  fame  manual  labours, 
which  would  then  be  free  and  advantageous  to  them.  This  fufficiently  appears 
by  the  conduct  of  fuch  blacks  as  have  had  their  fetters  broken:  they  afilduouflv 
clear  the  fmall  plantations  that  have  been  given  them,  or  which  they  have  acquired 
by  their  induftry.  By  gradually  confering  liberty  on  the  negroes  born  in  the 
colonies,  and  alfo  occafionally  on  others,  as  a  reward  for  their  regularity,  fidelity, 
and  affiduity,  our  planters  will  never  want  labourers,  who  being  eaied  of  their 
chains,  will  be  more  active  and  robuft :— and  by  an  alteration  in  the  method  of 
hufbandry,  which  feems  eligible  on  its  own  account,  fewer  hands  will  be  required. 

The  foil  of  the  iflands  in  the  American  archipelago  hath  little  in  common  with 
ours.  Its  productions  are  very  different,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  cultivating 
them.  Except  fome  pot-herbs,  nothing  is  fown  there:  every  thing  is  planted. 
Tobacco,  the  roots  of  which  do  not  ftrike  deep,  being  the  firft  production  that 
was  cultivated,  a  fimple  harrow  was  found  fufficient  to  prepare  the  lands  for 
its  reception,  and  extirpate  the  noxious  weeds  that  would  have  choaked  it;  but 
when  more  troublefome  cultures  began  to  be  attempted,  the  hoe  was  made  ufe 
of  for  working  and  weeding.  It  was  nor,  however,  employed  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  field.    It  was  thought  enough  to  dig  a  hole  for  the  reception  of 
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BOOK  frl.  the  plant.  The  inequality  of  the  ground,  moft  commonly  full  of  hillocks, 
c — y— — i  probably  gave  rife  to  that  mode  of  culture.  It  might  be  apprehended  that  the 
rains,  which  there  always  fall  in  torrents,  would  deftroy,  by  the  cavities  they 
make,  the  lands  trat  had  been  turned  up.  Indolence,  and  the  indigence  of  the 
firft  planters,  extended  this  practice  to  the  molt  level  plains  ;  and  cuftom,  which 
too  often  ufurps  the  right  both  of  law  and  realbn,  gave  a  fanction  to  it.  But  as 
the  ideas  of  men  became  more  enlightened,  fome  planters,  adventurous  enough 
to  difcard  former  prejudices,  not  only  turned  up  the  whole  land,  but  made  trial 
of  the  plough,  as  a  more  expeditious  implement  for  that  purpofe ;  and  as  this 
method  has  every  circumftance  in  its  favour  that  can  be  defired,  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  become  general,  wherever  it  is  practicable. 

All  the  lands  in  the  Weft  India  iflands  were  virgin  lands,  when  the  Euro- 
peans took  poffeffion  of  them.  The  firft  that  were  cultivated  have,  for  a  long 
time,  yielded  lei's  produce  than  they  did  in  the  beginning.  Thofe  which  have 
been  fuccefTively  cleared,  arelikewife  more  or  lefs  exhaufted  in  proportion  to  the 
-period  of  their  firft  cultivation.  Whatever  their  fertility  originally  may  have 
been,  they  lofe  it  in  procefs  of  time,  and  will  foon  ceafe  to  requite  the  labours  of 
thofe  who  cultivate  them,  if  art  is  not  called  in  to  affift  nature.  It  is  a  principle 
of  agriculture  generally  admitted  by  naturalifts,  that  the  earth  becomes  fertile 
only  in  proportion  as  it  can  receive  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  of  all  thofe  meteors 
which  are  directed  by  this  powerful  agent,  fuch  as  fogs,  dews,  and  rains.  Con- 
tinual labour  only  can  procure  it  this  advantage.  1  he  land  in  the  Weft  Indies 
particularly  requires  fuch  a  procefs.  The  wet  i'eafon  muft  be  chofenfor  turning 
up  thofe  grounds,  the  drynefs  of  which  would  be  an  impediment  to  fertility. 
Ploughing  can  be  attended  with  no  inconveniency  in  lands  that  are  level.  One 
might  even  perhaps  prevent  the  danger  of  having  (helving  grounds  deftroyed  by 
ilorms,  by  making  furrows  traverfely,  on  a  line  which  ihould  crofs  that  of  the 
flcpe  of  the  hillocks.  If  the  declivity  were  fo  fteep  that  the  cultivated  land 
could  be  carried  away  notwithftanding  the  furrows,  fmall  drains,  fomething 
deeper,  might  be  added  for  the  fame  purpofe  at  particular  diftances,  which 
■would  break  the  force  and  velocity  that  the  lleepnefs  of  the  hills  adds  to  the  fall 
of  heavy  rains. 

The  utility  of  the  plough  would  not  be  merely  limited  to  the  producing  of 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  vegetable  juice  in  plants,  it  would  alfo  make  their 
produce  more  certain.  The  Weft  India  iilands  are  the  regions  of  infects.  Their 
multiplication  is  there  favoured  by  a  conftant  heat;  and  one  race  fucceeds  an- 
other without  interruption.  The  pernicious  ravages  they  make  are  well  known. 
Frequent  and  fucceffive  ploughing  would  check  the  progrefs  of  this  devouring 
•Face  ;  difturb  their  reproduction  ;  kill  many  of  them,  and  deftroy  the  greater 
part  of  their  eggs.  The  ufe  of  the  plough  would  probably  be  attended  with  a 
further  advantage :  it  would  introduce  the  cuftom  of  manuring,  already  known 
on  the  coaft.  The  manure  there  employed  is  a  kind  of  fea-plant,  named  varech; 
which,  when  ripe,  is  detached  from  the  rocks  and  fands,  and  thrown  on  the 
fhore  by  the  waves.  It  is  productive  of  great  fertility  ;  but  if  employed  with- 
out 
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out  previous  preparation,  it  communicates  to  the  fugar  a  difagreeable  bitternefs,     CHAP.  jj. 
which  muft  ariie  from  the  falts  impregnated  with  oily  particles  abounding  in     *" — ""v—^- 
fea-plants.     In  order  to  take  off  this  bitter  tafte,  it  would  only  perhaps  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  burn  the  plant,  and  make  ufe  of  the  allies.     Detached  by  this  opera- 
tion from  the  oily  particles,  and  triturated  by  vegetation,  the  falts  would  circu- 
late more  freely  in  the  fugar  cane,  and  impart  to  it  purer  juices. 

1  he  interior  parts  of  the  country  have  not  till  lately  been  dunged.     Neceffky 
will  make  this  practice  become  more  general  ;  and  in  time  the  foil  of  the  Weft 
Indies  will  be  afiifted  by  the  fame  methods  of  cultivation  as  that  of  Europe,  tho' 
with  more  difficulty.    As  the  herds  of  cattle  are  there  lefs  numerous,.and  little  ufe- 
is  made  of  ftables,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  have  recourfe  to  other  kinds  of  manure, 
and  to  multiply  them  as  much  as  poflible,  in  order  to  compenfate  the  inferiority 
of  quality    by  the    quantity.     The   greateft    refource    will    be  found    in    the 
weeds,  from    which  ufeful  plants    muft  conftantly  be  freed,  and  which  grow 
moft  exuberantly  in  that  country.     Thefe  mould  be  collected  together  in  heaps, 
and  left  to  rot.     The  planters  who  cultivate  coffee  have  fet  an  example  of  this 
practice,  but  with  that  degree  of  indolence  which  the  heat  of  the  climate  occa- 
fions  in  all  manual  labour.     A  pile  of  weeds  is  heaped  up  at  the  bottom  of  the 
coffee-trees  ;  but  without  confuking,    whether  thefe  weeds,  which  they  do  not 
even  take  the  trouble  of  covering  with  earth,  may  not  heat  the  tree,  and  harbour 
the  infects  that  prey  upon  it.     They  have  been  equally  negligent  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  their  cattle. 

All  the  domeftic  animals  of  Europe  were  imported  into  America  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  from  their  fettlements  the  colonies  of  other  nations  have  been 
chiefly  fupplied.  Excepting  hogs,  which  are  found  to  thrive  belt  in  countries 
abounding  with  aquatic  productions,  with  infects  and  reptiles,  all  thefe  animals 
have  degenerated.  Though  the  hotnefs  of  the  climate  may  contribute  fomething 
to  this  degeneracy,  the  want  of  care  is  perhaps  its  principal  cauie.  The  animals 
always  lie  in  the  open  field,  and  have  never  either  bran  or  oats  given  them  :  they 
are  at  grafs  the  whole  year.  The  colonifts  have  not  even  taken  the  trouble  of 
dividing  their  paftures  into  feparate  portions,  in  order  that  their  cattle  may  oc- 
casionally pals  from  the  one  to  the  other,  that  new  grafs  may  have  time  to  fpring 
up.  They  always  feed  on  the  fame  fpot.  Such  paftures  can  only  yield  weak, 
and  watery  juices  :  too  quick  a  vegetation  prevents  them  from  being  properly 
ripened  ;  hence  the  animals  defigned  for  the  food  of  man  afford  only  flefb  that, 
is  tough  and  flabby. 

Thofe  animals  which  are  deftined  for  labour  do  but  very  little  fervice.  The 
oxen  draw  but  light  loads,  and  that  only  for  a  part  of  the  day.  They  are  not 
ftimulated  by  the  goad,  but  driven  by  a  whip  :  where  the  roads  do  not  admit  of 
carriages,  mules  are  employed  inftead  of  them.  Thefe  carry,  at  moft,  but  half 
the  weight  that  European  horfes  can  bear,  and  go  over  but  half  the  ground  in  the 
fame  time.  The  pace  of  the  Weft  India  horfes  is  not  fo  flow  :  they  have 
preferved  fomething  of  the  fleetnefs,  fire,  and  docility  of  thofe  of  Andalufia, 
from  which  they  derive  their  pedigree ;  but  their  ftrength  is  not  anfwerable  to 
30,  7  K  their 
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BOOK  III.  their  fpirit.  Two  of  them  mull  be  harneffed  to  a  very  light  carriage,  which 
w~"v  J  ■  could  eafily  be  drawn  by  one  in  Europe.  This  degeneracy  or"  the  animals  in  the 
Weft  Indies  might  have  been  prevented,  retarded,  or  diminished,  it  care  had 
been  taken  to  renew  them  by  a  foreign  race.  Stallions  brought  from  colder 
•  countries,  would  in  fome  degree  have  corrected  the  influence  or  the  climate, 
food,  and  rearing.  With  the  mares  of  the  countr),  they  would  have  produced 
,a  new  breed  far  fuperior  to  the  prefent. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  lo  fimple  an  idea  fhould  never  have  occurred  to 
any  of  the  planters,  and  that  there  has  been  no  legislature  attentive  enough  to  its 
dnterefts,  to  fubftitute  in  its  colonies  the  bilbn  for  the  common  ox.  Every  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  this  animal,  muft  recollect  that  the  biion  has  a  fofter 
fkin,  a  diipofition  lefs  dull  and  ftupid  than  our  bullock,  and  a  quicknels  and 
docility  far  fuperior.  It  is  fwitt  in  running  ;  and  when  mounted  can  iupply  the 
place  of  a  horfe.  It  thrives  as  well  in  fouthern  countries,  as  the  ox,  which  we 
employ,  does  in  cold  or  temperate  climates.  The  bifon  is  only  known  in  Africa 
and  the  Eaft  Indies.  If  cuftom  had  not  a  tyrannical  influence,  even  over  the 
^wifeft  governments,  they  would  have  been  feniible  that  this  ufeful  animal  was 
fin^ularly  well  adapted  to  the  great  archipelago  of  America,  and  that  it  could 
be  exported  at  a  very  fmall  expence,  along  with  the  negroes,  from  the  coaft 
of  Angola. 

But  though  the  Europeans  have  been  fo  negligent  in  regard  to  an  animal, 
which,  being  a  native  of  the  fame  country,  might  have  lightened  the  labours  of 
thefe  unhappy  men,  confiderable  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  original  food. 
From  Africa  has  been  tranfplanted  a  Shrub,  which  grows  in  the  Weft  Indies  to 
the  height  of  four  feet,  lives  four  years,  and  is  ufeful  throughout  its  whole  du- 
ration. It  bears  hufks  which  contain  five  or  fix  grains  of  a  Species  of  very 
wholefome  and  very  nourifhing  pea.  Every  part  belonging  to  this  fhrub  is  re- 
markable for  fome  particular  virtue.  Its  bloffom  is  an  antidote  againft  a  cough  ; 
its  leaves,  when  boiled,  are  fuccefsfully  applied  to  wounds  •,  and  even  of  the 
afhes  of  the  ftem  or  branches,  is  made  a  lixivium,  which  cleanSes  ulcers,  and 
diffipates  external  inflammations  of  the  fkin.  It  is  called  the  Angola  pea,  and 
flourishes  equally  in  lands  naturally  barren,  and  in  thoie  whole  falts  have  been 
exhaufted.  On  this  account,  the  beft  managers  among  the  colonics  never  fail 
to  fow  it  on  thofe  parts  of  their  eftates,  which  would  otherwile  remain  uncul- 
tivated. 

The  moft  valuable  prefent,  however,  which  the  Weft  Indies  have  received 
from  Africa,  is  the  manioc.  Mod  hiftorians  have  confidered  this  plant  as  a 
native  of  America,  without  giving  us  any  reafons  for  fuch  an  opinion.  But 
were  the  truth  of  it  demonstrated,  the  Weft  India  islands  would  yet  ftand  in- 
debted for  the  manioc  to  the  Europeans,  who  imported  it  thither  along  with  the 
negroes,  who  fed  upon  it  in  their  own  country.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  intercourse  between  the  continent  of  America  and  the  iflands  was 
to  trifling,  that  a  production  of  the  former  might  be  unknown  in  the  latter.  It 
-is  certain  at  ieaft  that  the  favages,  who  prefented  to  the  firft  navigators  bananas, 

yams, 
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yams,  and  potatoes  *,  offered  them  no  manioc-,  that  the  Caribs  in  Dominica  and    CHAP.  II. 
St.  Vincent's  had  it  from  us  •,   that  the  character  of  the  favages  did  not  fit  them  ~v~— «» 

to  conduct  a  culture  requiring  fo  much  attention  •,  that  this  culture  can  only  be 
carried  on  in  very  open  fields,  and  that  in  the  forefts,  with  which  theie  iflands 
were  overgrown,  there  were  no  clear  and  unencumbered  fpaces  of  ground  above 
an  hundred  feet  iquare.  In  fhort,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  ufe  of  the 
manioc  was  not  known  till  after  the  arrival  of  the  negroes,  and  that  from  time 
immemorial  it  hath  conftituted  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  great 
part  of  Africa. 

The  manioc  is  a  plant  that  is  propagated  by  flips.  It  is  fet  in  furrows  five  or 
fix  inches  deep,  which  are  filled  with  the  fame  earth  that  had  been  dug 
out.  Thefe  furrows  are  at  the  diftance  of  two  feet,  or  two  feet  and  an  half 
from  each  other,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  fhrub  riles  a  lit- 
tle above  fix  feet,  and  its  trunk  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  arm.  In  pro- 
portion as  it  grows  the  lower  leaves  fall  off,  and  only  a  few  remain  towards  the 
top.  Its  wood  is  tender  and  brittle.  It  requires  a  dry  and  light  foil  :  its  fruit 
is  at  its  root ;  and  if  that  root  is  fhaken  by  the  motion  which  the  wind  gives  to 
the  body  of  the  plant,  the  fruit  is  formed  but  imperfectly.  It  takes  eighteen 
months  to  arrive  at  maturity.  This  fruit  is  not  fit  for  human  food,  till  after  it 
has  undergone  a  tedious  preparation.  Its  firft  fkin  muft  be  fcraped  off:  it  muft 
be  wafhed,  rafped,  and  preffed,  in  order  to  extract  the  aqueous  parts,  which 
contain  a  flow  poifon,  againft  which  there  is  no  remedy  known.  Roafting  dif- 
fipates.  by  evaporation,  every  noxious  particle  which  it  might  ftill  retain.  When 
there  appears  no  more  fleam,  it  is  taken  off  the  iron  plate,  on  which  it  was 
roafted,  and  fuffered  to  cool.  Repeated  experiments  have  fhewn,  that  it  is 
almoft  as  dangerous  to  eat  it  hot  as  to  eat  it  raw. 

The  root  of  the  manioc  grated,  and  reduced  into  little  grains  by  roafting,  is 
called  flour  of  manioc.  The  pafte  of  manioc,  converted  into  a  cake  by  roafting, 
without  moving  it,  is  called  cafiada.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  eat  as  much  cafla- 
da  as  flour  of  manioc,  becaufe  the  former  is  lefs  roafted.  Both  keep  a  longtime, 
and  are  very  nourifhing,  but  a  little  difficult  of  digeftion.  Though  this  food 
feems  at  firft  infipid,  there  are  many  white  people  who  afterwards  prefer  it  to  the 
beft  wheat  bread.  The  Spaniards  in  general  ufe  itcenftandy.  The  French  feed 
their  flaves  with  it.  The  other  European  nations,  who  have  fettlements  in  the 
iflands,  are  little  acquainted  with  the  manioc.  They  depend  on  North  America 
chiefly  for  their  fubfiftence  ;  fo  that  if  all  intercourfe  with  that  fertile  country 
were  to  be  obftructed,  only  for  a  few  months,  they  would  be  expofed  to  the 
greateft  inconveniencies.     Hence  the  diftrefs  of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies  fince  the 

*  The  banana  in  fhape,  (ize,  and  colour,  refembles  a  cucumber.  Its  tafle  is  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  that  of  a  pear.  It  grows  in  cool  places,  on  a  foft  and  fpungy  flem,  about  feven  feet  high. 
This  ftem  decays  as  the  fruit  ripens ;  but  before  it  falls,  it  fhoots  forth  a  young  fptig  from  its 
trunk,  which  a  year  after  produces  its  fruit,  perifhes  in  its  (urn,  and  is  fuccefiively  regenerated  in 
the  fame  manner.  The  yam  is  a  root  fomewhat  refembling  the  potato,  which  is  alfo  a  native  of 
America. 

■x  inter-. 
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BOOK  III.   interruption  of  that  intercourfe,   in  confequence  of  the  prefent  unhappy  conteft 

*— — /"""— J     between  the  mother- country  and  the  colonies. 

An  avidity  which  knows  no  bounds,  hath. made  the  Weft  India  planters  in- 
fenfible  of  this  danger.  They  find  their  advantage  in  turning  the  whole  induf- 
try  of  their  flaves  towards  thofe  productions  which  are  the  objects  of  commerce. 
The  chief  of  thefe  are  cacao,  coffee,  indigo,  cotton,  and  fugar.  We  have  al- 
ready had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  cultivation  of  the  three  firft  articles  :  cotton 
fhall  afterwards  be  confidered  :  at  prefent  we  fhall  confine  ourfelves  to  the  cul- 
ture of  fugar,  whofe  fingle  produce  is  alone  more  confiderable  than  all  the  reft. 
It  is  the  grand  ftaple  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

The  cane  that  yields  the  fugar  is  a  kind  of  reed,  which,  commonly  rifes  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  including  the  leaves  that  grow  out  of  the  top 
of  it.  Its  ufual  thicknefs  is  from  two  to  four  inches.  It  is  covered  with  a 
pretty  hard  rind,  which  inclofes  a  fpungy  fubftance  full  of  juice,  to  the  palate 
the  molt  agreeable  and  leaft  cloying  fweet  in  nature.  It  is  interfered  at  intervals 
with  joints,  which  ferve  as  it  were  to  ftrengthen  and  fupport  it;  but  without  im- 
peding the  circulation  of  the-fap,  as  they  are  foft  and  pithy  in  the  infide.  This 
plant  hath  been  cultivated  from  the  earlieft  antiquity  in  fome  countries  of  Afia  and 
Africa,  though  fugar  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  enlightened  Greeks 
and  Romans.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  was  introduced  into 
Sicily,  whence  it  palled  to  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Spain.  It  was  afterwards 
tranfplanted  into  Madeira  and  the  Canaries  ;  and  from  thefe  Iflands  it  was  con- 
veyed, as  we  have  already  feen  *,  to  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  throve  as  well  as  if 
it  had  been  originally  a  native  of  the  New  World. 

All  foils,  however,  are  not  equally  proper  for  the  fugar- cane.  Such  as  are 
rich  and  ftrong,  low,  and  marfhy,  environed  with -woods,  or  lately  cleared  produce 
only  a  juice  that  is  aqueous,  infipid,  and  of  a  bad  quality,  difficult  to  be  boiled, 
purified,  or  preferved.  A  light,  porous,  and  deep  foil  is  molt  favourable  to  this 
production.  The  general  method  of  cultivating  it  is  to  prepare  a  large  field, 
and  make  at  the  dift-ance  oi  three  feet  from  one  another,  furrows  eighteen  inches 
long,  twelve  broad,  and  fix  deep-,  to  lay  in  every  one  of  thefe  two,  and  fome- 
times  three  flips  of  about  a  foot  long,  taken  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cane, 
and -to  cover  them  lightly  with  earth.  From  each-  of  the  joints  in  thefe  flips 
iffues  a  Item,  which  in  time  becomes  a  fugar-cane.  Care  fhould  be  taken  to 
clear  the  infant  plant  conftantiy  from  the  weeds,  which  r.ever  fail  to  grow  round 
it.  This  labour  need  only  be  continued  for  fix  months,  as  the  canes  are  then 
iufficiently  thick  and  near  one  another  to  deftroy  every  weed  that  might  be  pre- 
judicial to  them.  They  are  commonly  fuffered  to  grow  fixteen  or  eighteen 
months.  Then  they  are  found  molt  fully  to  anlwer  the  purpofe  of  the  planter  ;. 
for  if  they  remain  longer  in  the  ground  they  yield  lets  juice,  though  that  defi- 
ciency is  fomewhat  compenlated  by  its  fuperior  richnefs. 

*  Book  I.  chap.  iii.  p,  42. 
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The  planters  generally  divide  their  cane  grounds  into  three  portions,  in  order  CHAP.  IF. 
to  enable  them  to  furnifh  fugar  as  frequently  as  poffible  for  the  market.  One  *  "~  J 
of  thefe  is  of  Handing  canes,  fit  to  cut  that  feafon  ;  the  fecond  of  new-planted 
canes  ;  and  the  third  of  fallow,  ready  to  receive  a  frefh  fupply.  From  the  old 
ftocks,  alio  ifiue  fuckers,  which  are  ready,  in  their  turn,  to  be  cut  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen months  after  the  former  crop.  This  fecond  cutting  yields  only  half  the 
produce  of  the  firff.  Some  planters  make  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth  cutting  ; 
but  they  are  always  fucceffively  lefs,  however  good  the  foil.  Nothing  therefore 
but  want  of  hands  for  hoeing  afrefh,  can  induce  a  planter  to  reap  more  than  two 
crops  from  his  cane. 

Thefe  crops  are  not  made  over  all  the  Weft  Indies  at  the  fame  time.  In  the 
Spanifh,  Danifh,  and  Dutch  lettlements,  they  begin  in  January,  and  continue 
till  October.  This  method  does  not  imply  any  fixed  feafon  for  the  maturity  of 
the  fugar-cane.  That  plant,  however,  like  others,  muft  have  its  progrefs ;  and  it 
has  been  generally  obltrved  to  be  in  flower  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December.  From  the  cuftom  thefe  nations  have  adopted  of  continuing  to 
gather  crops  for  ten  months  without  intermiffion,  they  muft  cut  fome 
canes  that  are  not  fufficiently  ripe,  and  others  that  are  too  ripe,  and  then  the, 
juice  has  not  the  req'ui'fite  qualities.  The  time  of  gathering  fhould  be  at  a  fixed 
feafon,  and  probably  the  months  of  March  and  April  are  fitteft  for  thatpurpoie; 
becaufe  all  the  fweet  fruits  are  ripe  about  that  time,  while  the  four  ones  do  not 
arrive  at  a  ftate  of  maturity  till  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft.  The  Englifh 
cut  their  canes  in  March  and  April  •,  but  they  are  not  induced  to  this  practice 
merely  by  reafonings  on  its  propriety.  The  rains  that  fall  in  the  Britifh  Weft  In- 
dies in  Auguft  and  September  render  that  feafon  proper  for  planting;  and  as 
the  canes  are  eighteen  months  in  arriving  at  maturity,  March  and  April  come 
accidentally  to  be  the  feafon  of  reaping. 

The  canes  are  cut  with  a  kind  of  hatchet,  and  immediately  carried  in  bundles 
to  the  mill ;  where  they  are  bruifed  by  iron  rollers,  while  the  juice  runs  into  a 
vat,  placed  under  the  rollers  to  receive  it.     From  this  vat  it  is  carried  through  a 
pipe  into  a  great  refervoir ;   in  which,  however,  it  is  not  fuffered  to  remain 
long,  left  it  fhould  turn  four,  but  is  conveyed  by  other  pipes,  into  the  boiling- 
houie,  where  it  is  received  by  a  large  caldron.     Here  it  remains  until  a  moderate 
fire  has  made  it  throw  up  its  firft  fcum.   When  it  has  loft  this  grofs  fubftance,  it 
is  made  to  run  into  a  fecond,  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth  boiler,  whole  fire  is  three 
times  ftronser  than  that  of  the  firft,  and  where  it  becomes  of  a  thick  clammy  con- 
fidence.    Mere  boiling  is  incapable  of  carrying  it  further  :  in  order  to  advance 
the  procefs,  a  fmall  quantity  of  lime-water  is  therefore  poured  into  the  caldron, 
which  raifes  the  liquor  into  a  very  violent  fermentation.    After  this  fubfides,  the 
fugar  is  taken  out,  and  placed  in  a  cooler,  where  it  dries,  granulates,  and  be- 
comes   fit   to  be  put    into  the  pots,   which    is  the  laft  part  of  the  procefs. 
Thefe  pots  are  made  of  earth,  and  of  a  conical  figure.     The  bafe  of  the  cone  is 
entirely  open,  and  its  top  has  a  "hole,  over  which  is  put  a  ftrainer.     Through  this 
ftrainer  the  fyrup,  mobiles,  or  treacly  part  difengages  itfelf  from  the  fugar,  which 
o9t  j  L  remains 
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iOOK  HI.    remains  in  that  ftate  in  which  it  generally  arrives  here  in  hogfheads,  like  a  light 

1 /"— ~ '      land,  of  a  yellowifh  brown  colour. 

The  oreater  part  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  voluntarily  leave  to  the  Europeans, 
or  are  obliged  by  heavy  duties  to  leave  to  them,  the  care  of  giving  fugar  the 
other  preparations  which  render  it  fie  for  the  more  delicate  ufes.  This  practice 
fpares  the  expence  of  large  buildings ;  leaves  the  planters  more  negroes  to  employ 
in  agriculture  ;  allows  them  to  make  their  cultures  without  any  interruption  for 
two  or  three  months  together,  and  employs  a  greater  number  of  fhips,  belonging 
to  the  mother  country,  for  exportation,  as  well  as  more  fugar-  bakers  in  Europe. 
The  French  planters  alone  manage  their  fugars  in  another  manner.  That  procefs 
merits  a  particular  defcription. 

To  whatever  degree  of  purity  the  juice  of  the  fugar-cane  may  be  boiled,  there 
always  remains  an  infinite  number  of  foreign  particles  attached  to  the  falts  of 
the  fugar,  in  regard  to  which  they  appear  to  be  what  lees  are  to  wine.  Thefe  give 
it  a  dead  colour,  and  the  tafte  of  tartar,  of  which  the  French  planters  endeavour 
to  deprive  it,  by  an  operation  called  claying.  This  confifts  in  putting  again  the  raw 
fugars  into  another  earthen  veffel,  in  all  refpeds  fimilar  to  that  already  mentioned. 
The  furface  of  the  fugar,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  bafe  of  the  cone, 
is  then  covered  with  a  white  clay,  on  which  water  is  poured.  In  filtering  it  thro' 
this  clay,  the  water  carries  with  it  part  of  a  calcareous  earth,  which  it  finds  upon 
the  different  faline  particles.  The  water  is  afterwards  drained  off  through  the 
opening  at  the  top  of  the  mould,  and  a  fecond  fyrup  is  procured,  which  is  fo 
much  the  worfe,  in  proportion  as  the  fugar  is  finer.  The  claying  is  followed  by 
the  laft  preparation,  which  is  effected  by  fire,  and  ferves  for  the  evaporating  of 
the  moifture  with  which  the  falts  were  impregnated,  during  the  former  procefs. 
For  this  purpofe,  the  fugar  is  taken  in  its  whole  form  out  of  the  conical  veffel 
of  earth,  and  conveyed  into  a  ftove,  which  receives  from  an  iron  furnace  a  gen- 
tle and  aradual  heat.  In  that  ftove  the  fugar  is  left  till  it  becomes  quite  dry, 
which  commonly  happens  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.— Though  the  expence  at- 
tending this  procefs  is  generally  ufelefs,  as  the  clayed  fugar  is  commonly  refined 
in  Europe  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  raw,  yet  moft  of  the  planters  in  the  French 
iflands  take  this  trouble*  :  and  to  a  nation  whofe  navy  is  weak,  fuch  a  method 
is  extremely  advantageous  in  time  of  war,  as  it  enables  the  colonies  to  convey 
their  produce  to  the  mother-country  in  a  fmaller  number  of  fhips. 

One  may  judge  from  thefe  different  kinds  of  fugar,  but  beft  from  that  which 
has  been  clayed,  of  what  fort  of  falts  it  is  compofed.  If  the  ground  where  the  cane 
has  been  planted  is  hard,  ftrong,  and  doping,  the  falts  will  be  white,  angular,, 
and  very  large.  If  the  foil  is  clayey,  the  colour  will  be  the  fame ;  but  the. 
granulations,  being  cut  on  fewer  fides,  will  reflect  leis  light.  If  the  foil  is  rich  and 
fpunoy,  the  granulations  will  be  nearly  ipherical  ■,  the  colour  will  be  dufky,  and. 
the  fu^ar  will  flip  under  the  finger,  without  any  unequal  feeiing.  This  laft  kind 
of  fc^ar  is  confidered  as  the  worft.     Be  the  reafon  what  it.  may,  thofe  places  that 

*  Raynal,  liv,  xi. 

have 
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have  a  northern  afpect  produce  the  beft  fugar,  and  clayey  grounds  yield  the     CHAP.  IT. 
greateft  quantity.  The  preparations  which  the  fugar  that  grows  in  thefe  two  kinds     *— """Y— ""J 
of  foil  require,  are  lefs  tedious  and  troublefome  than  thoie  required  by  the  fugar 
produced  in  a  rich  land.     But  thefe  oblervations,  which  glance  at  a  fubject,  whofe 
inveftigation  is  properly  the  province  of  chymifts,  or  fpeculative  planters,  admit 
of  infinite  latitude  in  application, 

Befides  fugar,  the  cane,  as  already  obferved,  furnifhes  fyrup,  whofe  value 
is  about  a  twelfth  of  that  of  the  fugars.  The  beft  fyrup  is  that  which  runs 
from  the  firft  vefTel  into  the  fecond,  when  the  raw  fugar  is  made.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  groffer  particles,  which  carry  along  with  them  the  falts  of  fugar. 
The  fyrup  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  is  more  bitter,  and  lefs  in  quantity,  is 
formed  by  the  water  which  carries  off  the  tartareous  and  earthy  particles  of  the 
fugar  when  it  is  clayed.  Both  thefe  kinds  are  carried  into  the  north  of  Europe, 
where  the  people  uie  them  inftead  of  butter  and  fugar.  In  North  America  the 
fame  ufe  is  made  of  them,  and  they  are  further  employed  to  give  an  agreeable 
tafte  to  a  liquor  called  P.-  ujs,  which  is  only  an  inf  ufion  of  the  bark  of  a  tree.  But : 
this  fyrup  is  made  ftill  more  ufeful  by  means  of  the  fecret  that  has  been  difcovered 
of  converting  it  into  a  fpirituous  liquor,  which  the  Englifh  call  Rum,  and  the 
French  Jaffa.  The  proctfs,  which  is  very  fimple,  is  begun  by  mixing  a  third 
part  of  fyrup  with  two-thirds  of  water.  When  thefe  two  fubftances  have  furfi'- 
ciently  fermented,  which  commonly  happens  at  the  end  of  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  , 
they  are  put  into  a  clean  alembic,  and  the  diftillation  is  performed  in  the  ufual 
manner. 

Such  is  the  method  which,  after  many  experiments  and  variations,  all  the 
iflands  have  adopted  in  the  cultivation  of  fugar.     It  is  undoubtedly  a  good  onej 
but  perhaps  it  hath  not  attained  that  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  will  admit. 
If,  for  experiment,    inftead  of  planting  canes  in  large  fields,  the  ground  were 
parcelled  out  into  divifions  of  fixty  feet,  leaving  between  every  two  planted  divi- 
fions  afpace  of  land  uncultivated,  fuch  a  method  would  probably  be  attended  with 
great  advantages.     In  the  prefent  practice,  none  but  the  canes  which  grow  on 
the  borders  are  good,  or  attain  to  a  proper  degree  of  maturity.     Thole  in  the 
middle  of  the  field  in  part  mifcarry,    and  ripen  badly,  becaufe  they  are  de* 
prived  of  a  current  of  air,  which  only  acts  by  its  weight,  and  feldom  gets  to  the  ■ 
foot  of  fuch  canes  as  are  covered  with  leaves.    According  to  the  propofed  fyftem  1 
of  planting,  thofe  partitions  of  land  which  had  not  been  cultivated,  would  be 
highly  favourable  to  production,  when  the  crop  of  the  planted  divifions  had 
been  made,   which  would  be  left  in  their  turn  to  recover:  it  is  therefore  proba-? 
ble,  that  by  this  new  method  as  much  fugar  might  be  obtained  one  year  with  1 
another,  as  by  the  eftablifhed  practice  ;  and  with  this  additional  advantage,  that : 
it  would  require  fewer  flaves  to  cultivate  it. 

It  is  chiefly  by  the  produce  of  fugar  that  the  Weft  India  iflands  fupply  their  ■ 
inhabitants  with  all  the  articles  of  elegance  and  conveniency.     They  draw  from 
Europe   flour,    liquors,    fait   provifions,    filks,    linens,    hardware — in  a  word, 
every  thing  that  is  necefiary  for  apparel,  food,  furniture,  ornament,  and  lax- 

ury. 
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ury.  Their  confumptions  of  all  kinds  are  prodigious,  and  mud  neceflfarily  in- 
fluence their  mariners.     This  leads  us  naturally  to  a  new  inquiry. 

All  the  Europeans  who  have  been  tranfplanted  into  the  ifLnds  of  the  Ameri- 
can archipelago,  muft  no  Ids  have  degenerated,  it  fhould  feem,  than  the  ani- 
mals which  they  carried  thither.  The  climate  doubtlefs  influences  all  living; 
creatures;  but  men  being  lefs  immediately  fubjtct  to  the  laws  of  nature,  refill: 
her  influence  the  more,  becaufe  they  are  the  only  beings  who  aft;  for  themlelves. 
The  firft  colonifts  who  fettled  in  the  Weft  Indies,  corrected  the  influence  of  a 
new  climate,  and  a  new  foil,  by  the.  conveniences  which  it  was  in  their  power 
to  derive  from  a  commerce  that  was  always  open  with  their  former  country. 
They  learned  to  lodge  and  maintain  themlelves  in  a  manner  the  b:ft  adapted  to 
their  change  of  fituation.  They  retained  the  cuftoms  arifing  from  their  educa- 
tion, and  every  thing  that  could  agree  with  the  natural  effects  of  the  new  air  they 
breathed.  With  thefe,  they  carried  into  America  the  food  and  manners  of 
Europe,  and  familiarized  to  each  other  beings  and  productions  which  nature  had 
widely  feparated.  The  mod  falutary  of  the  primitive  cuftoms  was  perhaps  that 
of  mingling  and  dividing  the  two  races  by  intermarriages. 

All  civilized  nations  have  prohibited  an  union  of  fexes  between  the  children 
of  the  fame  parents,  and  nature  has  generally  dictated  the  fame  law  to  barba- 
rians. Perfons  brought  up  together  in  infancy,  accuftomed  to  fee  one  another 
continually,  rather  contract,  in  this  mutual  familiarity,  that  indifference  which 
arifes  from  habit,  than  that  lively  and  impetuous  fenfation  of  fympathy,  which 
fuddenly  affefts  two  young  perfons  who  never  faw  each  other,  or  who  but  fel- 
dom  have  that  pleafure.  If  hunger  in  the  favage  life  difunites  families,  love 
forms  new  affociations,  by  connecting  the  individuals  of  different  families.  The 
natural  advantage  of  crofflng  the  breed  among  men  as  well  as  animals,  in  order 
to  preierve  the  fpecies  from  degenerating,  is  the  refult  of  flow  experience,  and  is 
pofterior  to  the  acknowledged  utility  of  connecting  families,  in  order  to  cement 
the  peace  of  fociety.  Sovereigns  foon  difcovered  how  far  it  was  proper  for  them 
to  feparate  or  connect  their  fubjefts,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  a  ftate  of  depend- 
ence. They  formed  men  into  diftinct  ranks,  by  availing  themlelves  of  their 
prejudices;  becaufe  this  line  of  divifion  between  them  became  a  bond  of  fub- 
miffion  to  the  fovereign,  who  maintained  his  authority  by  means  of  their  mu- 
tual hatred  and  oppofition.  They  connected  families  to  cadi  other  in  every 
ftation  ;  becaufe  this  union  totally  extinguifhed  every  fpark  of  diffention  repug- 
nant to  the  fpirit  of  civil  fociety. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  intermixture  of  pedigrees  and  families  by  marriage, 
has  been  rather  the  refult  of  political  inflitutions,  than  of  any  fcheme  formed  upon 
the  intention  of  nature.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this 
cuftom,  it  has  been  adopted  from  a  mixture  of  inclination  and  moral  necef- 
fity,  by  the  Europeans  defirous  of  propagating  their  fpecies  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
An  European  generally  marries  a  Creole,  or  a  Creole  an  European,  whom 
chance  or  family  connexions  has  brought  into  the  New  World.  From  this 
happy  aflbciation  has  been  formed  a  particular  race,  masked  by  certain  cha- 

2  racteriftics, 
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ra&eriftics,  which,   in  the  two  worlds,  diftinguifh   the  man  horn  under  the  fky 
of  the  New,  of  parents  originally  natives  or  both  *'. 

The  Creoles  are  in  general  weH  made.  There  is  fcarce  a  fmgle  perfun  among 
them  afflicted  with  thole  deformities  which  are  ib  common  in  other  countries. 
Their  complexion,  however,  never  has  that  air  of  vivacity  and  frefhneis,  which 
often  contributes  more  to  beauty  than  regular  features.  Their  colour,  even 
when  in  health,  relembles  that  of  perlons  juft  recovering  from  a  fit  of  ficknels. 
Their  intrepidity  in  war  has  been  fignalized  by  a  feries  of  bald  actions.  They 
would  be  equal  to  any  foldiers  in  the  worki,  if  they  were  more  capableof  being- 
difciplined.  Hiftory  does  not  record  any  of  thofe  inftances  of  cowardice,  treache- 
ry, or  meannefs  among  them,  which  iully  the  annals  of  all  nations,  Jt  cart 
hardly  be  alledged,  that  a  Creole  ever  did  a  mean  action.  All  ftrangers,  with- 
out exception,  find  in  the  Weft  Indies,  the  moft  friendly  and  generous  hofpita- 
lity.  Their  natural  propenfity  to  beneficence  banifhes  avarice  ;  fo  that  they  are 
juft  in  their  dealings.  They  are  ftrangers  to  diflimulation,  craft,  and  iufpicion. 
The  pride  they  take  in  their  franknefs,  the  high  opinion  thev  have  of  their  own 
character,  together  with  their  extreme  vivacity,  exclude  from  their  commercial 
tranfadtions  all  that  myftery  and  referve,  which  ftifie  natural  goodnefs  of  dilpofi- 
tion,  extinguifh  the  focial  Ipirit,  and  diminifh  our  fenfibiluy.  But  with  all  thefe 
good  qualities,  the  Creoles  are  reftlcfs  in  temper,  and  inconftant  in  tafte.  A 
warm  imagination  perpetually  hurries  them  into  new  pleafures  and  projects,  to 
which  they  facrifice  both  their  fortune  and  their  health. 

The  fultry  air  of  the  Weft  Indies  deprives  the  women  of  that  lively  colour, 
which  is  efteemed  the  chief  beauty  ot  their  fex.  But  they  have  an  agreeable  and 
fair  complexion,  and  the  climate  does  not  deprive  their  eyes  of  that  vivacity 
and  power,  which  enable  the  lock  to  convey  an  irrefiftible  impreffion  to  the 
foul.  They  are  very  prolific,  and  ofcen  mothers  of  ten  or  twelve  children. 
This  fertility  arifes  from  love,  which  ftro'ngly  attaches  them  to  their  hufbands  5 
but  no  fooner  is  a  hufband  removed  by  death,  than  the  fame  paffion  throws  them 
inftantly  into  the  arm3  of  another.  Jealous  even  to  diftraction,  they  are  feldom 
unfaithful.  An  indolence,  which  makes  them  neglect:  even  the  means  of 
pleafing  ;  the  tafte  which  the  men  have  for  negro  women-,  their  own  manner 
of  life,  which  precludes  the  opportunities  or  temptations  to  gallantry,  are  fo 
many  fupports  to  their  virtue. 

The  folitary  manner  in  which  the  Creole  women  live  in  their  houfes  gives  them 
an  air  of  extreme  timidity,  that  embarrafi.es  them  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
world.  They  lofe,  even  in  early  life,  the  fpirit  of  emulation  and  rivalry ; 
and  this  prevents  them  from  cultivating  their  mental  faculties.  They 
appear  to  have  neither  power  nor  tafte  for  any  thing  but  dancing,  which 
feems  to  infpire  them  with  new  fouls.     This  paffion  animates   them  through. 

•  By  the  word  native  the  reader  muft  not  here  underftand  Indians,  but  perfons  born  in  the 
New  World,  though  of  Euopean  extraction,  and  thofe  actually  born  in  Europe.  By  the  word 
originally  the  au'hor  means  only  to  mark  the  firft  connexion  between  two  fuch  perfons,  in  contradif- 
linttion  to  thofe  formed  by  their  defcendants,  who  are  neverthelefs  fuppofed  to  partake  of  its 
happy  effects. 

30.  7  M  their 
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BOOK  IH.  their  whole  lire.  They  either  retain  to  the  laft  Some  fhare  of  their  youthful  fen. 
v- —"v"^^  Ability,  or  are  ftimulated  by  the  recollection  of  ir.  From  fuch  a  constitution  arifes 
an  extremely  Sympathising  temper.  But  thele  ladies,  who  cannot  bear  the  fight 
of  milcry,  arc  at  the  fame  time  very  rigid  and  tyrannical  in  regard  to  thole  offices 
which  they  require  of  their  domefties.  Nay,  fo  diftinct  is  weaknefs  from  real'hu- 
manity,  that,  more  defpotic  and  inexorable  than  even  their  hufbands,  they  feel 
no  reniorfe  in  ordering  chaftifements,  the  feverity  of  which  would  be  a  punnh- 
ment  and  a  leffon  to  them,  were  they  either  obliged  to  fulfil  their  c  wn  commands, 
or  to  be  witnefs  to  the  execution  of  them. 

From  this  abfolute  dominion  over  the  negroes,  the  Creoles  derive  an  imperious 
manner,  which  makes  their  company  be  little  relifhed  in  Europe.  Accuiromed 
from  their  earheft  infancy  to  fee  a  number  of  tall  ftout  men  about  them,  whole 
bufinefs  it  is  to  conjecture  and  anticipate  their  wifhes,  they  inScniibly  irpbibe  the 
molt  extravagant  opinion  of  their  own  confequence.  Seldom  meeting  with  any 
oppofnion  to  their  will,  though  ever  fo  unreasonable,  they  affume  a  domineering 
air,  and  look  down  with  difdain  on  the  bulk  of  mankind.  No  man  is  lb  iniolent 
as  he  who  always  lives  with  his  inferiors.  But  when  thefe  happen  to  be  flaves, 
habituated  to  wait  upon  children,  to  dread  even  their  cries,  which  mult  expofe 
them.to  punilhment,  what  mud  mailers  become,who  have  never  obeyed  !  wick- 
ed men,  who  have  never  been  punifhed,  and  madmen,  who  to  gratily  caprice, 
are  accuitomed  to  put  their  fellow  creatures  in  irons  ! 

An  exercile  of  tyranny  fo  cruel  and  wanton,  accompanied  with  fo  humble  a  fub- 
miffion,  gives  the  Weft  Indians  that  arrogance  which  muft  necefiarily  be  detefted 
in  every  European  country,  where  a  greater  equality  prevailing  among  mankind, 
teaches  them  a  greater  Ihareof  mutual  refpedt.  Educated  without  knowing  either 
pain  or  labour,  the  Creoles  are  neither  able  to  Surmount  difficulties,  nor  to  bear 
contradiction.  Nature  hath  given  them  every  advantage,  and  fortune  denies  them 
nothing.  In  this  refpect,  like  Eaftern  monarchs,  they  are  unhappy  becaufe 
they  have  nothing  to  defire.  If  the  climate  did  not  ftrongly  excite  them  to  love, 
they  would  be  ignorant  of  eveiy  real  pleafure  of  the  foul-,  and  yet  they  Seldom 
have  the  happinefs  of  experiencing  thofe  paffions,  which,  thwarted  by  obftacles 
and  rcfufals,  are  nounfhed  with  tears,  and  gratified  with  virtue.  If  they  were 
not  confined  by  the  laws  of  Europe,  which  govern  them  by  means  ol1  their  wants, 
and  reprefs  or  reftrain  the  extraordinary  degree  of  independency  which  they 
enjoy,  they  would  link  into  a  Itate  of  foftnefs  and  effeminacy  that  would  in  time 
render  them  the  victims  of  their  own  tyranny,  or  would  involve  them  in  a  ftate 
-of  anarchy  that  would  Subvert  all  the  foundations  of  their  policy. 

Nature  feems  to  have  deftined  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft  Indies  to  a  greater 
Share  of  happinefs  than  thofe  of  Europe.  There  fuch  difeafes  as  the  gout,  gravel, 
apoplexies,  pleurifies,  complaints  >of  the  cheft,  and  the  various  difeafes  occafion- 
ed  by  winter  are  Scarcely  known.  If  the  air  of  the  country  can  be  withftood, 
and  the  middle  age  attained  to,  a  long  life,  and  an  old  age  free  from  thofe  in- 
firmities which  affect  it  in  our  climate,  is  almoft  certain.  But  the  Weft  Indies 
are  not  without  their  peculiar  maladies.    New  born  infants  are  attacked  with  a 
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difeafe  which  feems  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone.     It  is  called  tetanos ;  and  if  a    CHAP.  II. 

•child  receives  the  impreffion  of  the  air  or  wind,  if  the  room  in  which  it  is  born     "*-— ""\r~— ' 

happens  to  be  cxpoled  to  fmoke — to  too  much  heat  or  cold,  the  diforder  (hews 

itfelf  dire&ly.     It  firft  feizes  the  jaw,  which  becomes  rigid,  and  fixed,  fb  as  not 

to  be  opened.     This  fpafm   foon  communicates  iifelf  to  the  other  parts  of  the 

body,  and  the  child  dies  for  want  of  being  able  to  take  nourifhrnent.     The  fair 

fex,  naturally  weak  and  delicate,  are  iubject  in  thefe  iflands  to  an  almoft  total 

decay  of  ftrength  ;  an  unconquerable  averfion  againft  all  kind  of  wholefdme 

food,  and  an  irregular  craving  after  every  thing  that  is  prejudicial  to  their  health. 

This  difeafe  is  a  true  cachexy,  which  commonly  germinates  in  a  dropfy.     The 

men,  more  robuft,  are  liable  to  more  violent  complaints.     In  this  region  of  heat 

they  are  cxpofed  to  a  burning  and  malignant  fever,  known  under  different  names, 

and  indicated  by  haemorrhages.  It  is  fo  violent,  that,  in  the  firft  twenty  four  hours, 

the  patient  muft  be  bled  fixteen  or  tighteen  times.     Hence  a  perfon  is  no  (boner 

feized  with  one  of  thefe  fevers,  than  the  phyfician,  the  lawyer,  and  the  prieft,  are 

called  to  his  bed-fide. 

Almoft  all  the  Europeans  who  go  over  to  the  Weft  Indies  are  expofed  to  this 
danger,  and  frequently  the  Creoles  themfelves,  on  their  return  from  more  tern, 
perate  climates.  But  it  never  attacks  women,  who  have  the  natural  evacuati- 
ons, nor  negroes,  who  born  under  a  hotter  Iky,  are  inured  by  nature,  and  pre- 
pared by  free  perfpiration,  for  all  the  ferments  that  the  fun  can  produce.  Thefe 
violent  fevers  are  certainly  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  whofe  rays  are  more 
direct,  and  whofe  influence  is  more  conftant  than  in  our  climates.  This  heat  muft 
undoubtedly  thicken  the  blood  through  the  excefs  of  perfpiration,  a  want  of  elaf- 
ticity  in  the  folids,  and  a  dilatation  'of  the  veflels  by  the  impulfe  of  the  fluids. 

Many  of  thefe  inconveniencies  might  however  be  prevented,  if  perfons  going 
to  the  Weft  Indies  were  purged  and  bled  in  their  pafiage,  as  they  approached  the 
torrid  zone  •,  and  if  on  their  arrival  in  the  iflands,  the  fame  precautions  were  re- 
peated, and  recourfe  had  to  the  cold  bath.  But  inftead  of  fuch  expedients,  the 
inhabitants  commonly  give  into  thofe  excefles  which  are  mod  likely  to  haften  the 
diforder ;  and  ftrangers  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  Creoles,  by  the  enter- 
tainments to  which  they  are  invited,  the  pleafures  they  partake  of,  and  the  kind  re- 
ception they  meet  with,  indulge  in  the  general  jollity.  Feafting,  gaming,  danc- 
ing, drinking,  and  frequently  the  chagrin  of  difappointment  in  their  chimerical 
expectations,  confpire  to  add  to  the  ferment  of  an  immoderate  heat  of  blood, 
which  loon  becomes  inflamed.  With  fuch  indulgence  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  refift 
the  heat  of  a  climate,  where  the  greateft  precautions  are  not  alwavs  fufiicient  to 
fecure  even  fober  perfons  from  the  attack  of  thofe  dangerous  fevers.  In  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  "Weft  Indies,  of  ten  men  that  go  to  thofe  iflands,  four  Eng- 
lifh  die  ;  three  Frenchmen,  three  Dutchmen,  three  Danes,  and  one  Spaniard  *. 

When  it  was  obferved  how  many  men  perifhed  in  thofe  regions,  at  the  time  of 
their  firft  fettlement,  it  was  generally  fuppofed  that  the  ftates  which  had  efta- 

*  Raynal,  liv.  xi. 
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BOOIC  III.  blifhed  colonies  there,  would  gradually  be  depopulated.  Experience,  however, 
"> — *V — j  hath  altered  the  public  opinion  on  this  point.  Jn  proportion  as  thefe  colonies 
have  extended  their  plantations,  their  produce  has  increaled  :  they  have  been 
furnifhed  with  the  means  of  procuring  new  luxuries  and  conveniences,  and 
have  opened  to  the  mother-countries  new  fources  of  confumption.  An  increafe 
in  exports  could  not  take  place  without  an  increafe  of  labour.  This  labour 
has  brought  together  a  great  number  or  men,  which  will  ever  be  the  cafe,  where 
the  means  of  fubfiftence  are  multiplied.  Even  foreigners  have  reforted  in  mul- 
titudes to  thofe  parent-ftates,  which  opened  a  vaft  field  to  their  ambition  and 
induftry. 

Population  has  not  only  increafed  among  the  proprietors  of  the  iflands,  but  the 
people  in  fuch  ftates  have  alfo  become  more  happv.  Our  felicity  is  in  general 
proportioned  to  our  conveniencies,  and  it  muft  increafe  as  we  can  vary  and  ex- 
tend them.  The  iflands  have  been  productive  of  this  advantage  to  their  pofief- 
fors,  who  have  drawn  from  thofe  fertile  regions  a  number  of  commodities,  the 
confumption  of  which  have  added  to  their  enjoyments  ;  and  they  have  acquired 
fome,  which  when  exchanged  for  others  among  their  neighbours,  have  made  them 
partake  of  the  luxuries  of  other  countries.  Hence  the  kingdoms  and  ftates, 
which  by  fortunate  circumftances,  or  well  combined  projects,  have  acquired  the 
chief  pofleffion  of  the  iflands,  are  become  the  refidence  of  the  arts,  and  of  all 
thofe  polite  amufements,  which  are  the  natural  and  necefiary  confequences  of 
great  plenty  and  profperity. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Thele  colonies  have  raifed  the  nations  that  eftablifhed  them  to 
a  fuperiority  of  influence  in  the  political  world  :  they  have  made  them  the  arbiters 
of  peace  and  war.  In  what  proportion  each  nation  has  increafed  its  political  con- 
fequence,  by  its  pofieffions  in  the  Weft  Indies,  will  appear  from  a  furvey  of 
the  iflands  belonging  to  the  different  European  powers. 


End  of  th*  first  Volvm£,. 
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